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Statistics is a lively and a fascinating subject; but studying it is 
too often excruciatingly dull. In this new approach, we have tried to 
bring out its liveliness by lavish use of real examples from a wide 
variety of fields, choosing the examples for their intrinsic interest, 
their closeness to everyday experience, or the significance of the 
information contained in them. We have tried to bring out the 
fascination of statistics as a subject in its own right by emphasizing its 
fundamental ideas and the principles and criteria involved in apply¬ 
ing them, and by keeping technical details from dominating the scene. 

Statistical reasoning, like mathematical reasoning, legal reasoning, 
or any other form of reasoning, is essentially independent of its con¬ 
tent. As with mathematical or other forms of reasoning, illustrations 
of the content are indispensable for the beginner, both as motivation 
and as a means of learning. The illustrations should appeal to the 
student’s experience, interest, and comprehension, but they need not 
come predominantly from any one field. (Only a minority will pursue 
careers within their fields of college specialization.) There are, indeed, 
two strong reasons for not concentrating the illustrations in any one 
field. The first is that the unity of statistical methods, and even their 
very nature, may be obscured if the methods are always presented in 
conjunction with a specific subject matter. The second is that sta¬ 
tistics ought to be part of a “general” or “liberal” education, in the 
sense of an introduction to the problems, materials, and methods of 
the major arts and sciences and the development of competence to 
exercise constructive, critical judgment. As a subsidiary contribution 
to this purpose, the illustrations used in teaching statistics ought to 
convey information that itself adds to a general education. 

It is not possible, in an introductory course, to teach a student all 
he is likely to need to know about statistics, even for a single field. 
This is a compelling reason for developing adaptability and flexi- 
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bility by emphasizing ideas, principles, criteria, and methods, rather 
than the fullest assortment of techniques and details. Techniques and 
details, beyond a comparatively small range of fairly basic methods, 
are likely to do more harm than good in the hands of beginners. One 
of our chief objectives is to make our readers understand that this is 
so, and why it is so, and at the same time to put them in a position to 
read understandingly material based on statistical methods beyond 
their own competence to execute. Indeed, this seems to us the appro¬ 
priate function of an introduction to statistics: neither a diluted 
version of an advanced course nor a how-to-do-it manual, but a 
treatment specifically for readers rather than writers of statistics. 
Methods of organizing and presenting data, and the “common 
sense” interpretation of statistics, must be emphasized equally with, 
and treated integrally with, modern methods of statistical inference. 

This orientation toward those who will be scientists, business men, 
professional people, administrators, or intelligent housewives and 
mothers, rather than specialists in statistics, actually proves a boon, 
we find, to potential students of intermediate or advanced statistics. 
It means that subsequent courses can build on the introductory 
course, without having to rework it. More important, it gives budding 
statisticians an early glimpse of an important field, with its own 
significant ideas and principles—a field which frequently seems 
unattractive because too often viewed first through a haze of details, 
technicalities, and clerical work. 

As for mathematics, this book is virtually devoid of it. None 
beyond the high school level is used. The only mathematics likely to 
be unfamiliar is the £ notation, and that is amply explained. Avoid¬ 
ance of mathematics is, of course, almost a necessity with beginning 
students. At the stage when students usually study statistics first, even 
those who will specialize (or are specializing) in mathematics or the 
physical sciences seldom know their mathematics well enough to use 
it as a medium for learning another subject—just as students specializ¬ 
ing in a foreign language do not ordinarily know the language well 
enough to learn statistics effectively in that language. 

Avoidance of mathematics is not, however, merely a necessity in 
introductory statistics; it is, we feel, a real virtue. Elementary sta¬ 
tistics courses that draw freely on, say, first year college mathematics, 
unavoidably teach mathematics at the expense of statistics, or some¬ 
times fail to teach either. The great ideas of statistics are lost in a sea 
of algebra. If the introductory statistics course emphasizes statistical 
concepts and principles, those students who are well enough grounded 
in mathematics will find little difficulty in introducing mathematical 
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formulations themselves, and perhaps deriving some results; and they 
will even find their comprehension of mathematics heightened by an 
independent grasp of the statistical ideas they are trying to encompass 
in their mathematical formulations. We have used the material of 
this book with some undergraduates specializing in mathematics and 
the physical sciences, and with groups holding degrees in engineering 
sciences, and they have foupd it distinctly more profitable than 
material showing, for example, the algebraic derivation of the 
binomial distribution and its parameters. As a matter of fact, most of 
them find the nature of the binomial distribution and its parameters 
better illuminated by this approach than by an algebraic approach. 

As the preceding paragraphs imply, the material of this book has 
been used already for a number of years. It has been evolving steadily 
through a continuous series of revisions for nine years now. Perhaps 
three thousand students have used it, coming from nearly all fields 
(though mostly the social sciences, business, and economics), all levels 
of academic advancement (though mostly sophomores and juniors), 
and all levels of mathematical training (though mostly so little as to 
be effectively none). Some of the eight or nine preliminary versions 
of the book were tailored to the needs and capabilities of special 
groups, until experience convinced us that a single approach was best 
for all groups. About twenty different teachers have used the material, 
again representing a wide range of specialties and levels of statistical 
training, and most of them have given us thoughtful critiques which 
have influenced subsequent revisions. Whatever merits the book has 
must be credited in large measure to the assistance we have had from 
these teachers and students of earlier versions. 

While we have found a single approach best for all kinds of 
students, we have not covered the same material or placed the same 
emphases for all students. Though all of the material in the book has 
been taught to some students, and much of it has been taught to all 
students, no students have yet covered all of it. The material as pre¬ 
sented here offers considerable flexibility with regard to selection and 
sequence of topics. Chap. 3, for example, on misuses of statistics, 
can well be presented before Chap. 2, on effective uses. We have 
usually done that. The advantage is that Chap. 3 always proves one 
of the most intriguing, and serves not only to allay students’ appre¬ 
hensions about the dullness of statistics, but actually to create a 
positive interest. On the other hand, Chap. 2 is nearly as intriguing, 
and has the advantage of putting statistics’ best foot forward. Chap. 2 
is really two chapters in one, and the last section, Sec. 2.8, may have 
to be omitted in a short course. Furthermore, Sec. 2.8 can well be 
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introduced just after Chap. 15, on the planning of research, for it is 
as useful near the end of the course, where it serves to tie together 
many separate topics, as near the beginning, where it serves as a 
preview. 

We expect to prepare almost immediately a manual for teachers 
which will, among other things, indicate more fully the possibilities 
for picking and choosing among the topics and rearranging their 
sequence to meet differences in length of course, background of stu¬ 
dents, or objectives of the teacher. Suffice it to add here that many 
chapters are so constructed that parts can be omitted—for example, 
the last parts of Chaps. 2, 5, and 9; and many chapters can be omitted. 
Thus, the book is adaptable to courses ranging from less than a 
quarter to a full year. 

One topic whose omission will be noted is index numbers. Our 
preliminary editions (except the last one) covered this, including 
descriptions of two important indexes, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Index of Consumer Prices, and the Federal Reserve Board’s Index of 
Industrial Production. But the detailed methods of compiling these 
indexes have changed so frequently that we have had a hard time 
keeping dittoed material up to date, and decided that it would be 
folly to go into print. Besides, the statistical basis of index numbers, 
weighted and standardized means, is covered in Chaps. 7 and 9, and 
examples are included which illustrate some of the special problems 
of index numbers. Finally, space given to particular data because of 
their importance in public affairs might just as well be given to, say, 
measures of unemployment—the methods for which have, however, 
also changed recently and presumably may be changed again. It 
seems likely that the more important the data, the more frequently 
will methods of compilation be improved. In short, basic statistical 
methods are the subject of this book, and for explanations of specific 
data it is better to rely on supplementary readings. 

Our treatment of Student’s t distribution will shock some mathe¬ 
matical statisticians. For perhaps a quarter of a century, this dis¬ 
tribution, discovered in 1908, has been regarded by the cognoscenti 
as the very hall-mark of statistical sophistication. This is not the place 
to argue our position, but we suggest that, far-reaching as have been 
the consequences of the t distribution for technical statistics, in ele¬ 
mentary applications it does not differ enough from the normal dis¬ 
tribution and does not introduce enough of a new principle, to justify 
giving beginners this added complexity in lieu of some other topic. 
We have, therefore, confined our discussion of it to one paragraph in 
Chap. 13, technical notes to Chaps. 13 and 14, and a footnote in 
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Chap. 17. We venture to suggest that, in an elementary book, this 
treatment may be one stage more sophisticated than the usual display 
of sophistication with respect to Student’s t. 

The claim of novelty implied by our subtitle is nebulous and 
ambiguous, and we are perfectly willing not to press it. We had in 
mind three possible interpretations: that statistics represents a new 
approach to problems of scientific knowledge and practical action; 
that this book is a newcomer to the list of books by which a beginner 
may approach statistics; and that there are some novel features to our 
approach. Of the last, we may mention the following, without claim¬ 
ing that any one of them alone is unique: 

(1) Statistics is treated here as a cohesive and important body of 
knowledge, worthy of attention and interesting in its own right, 
apart from its contributions to other fields. 

(2) The universality of statistical methods is emphasized by 
choosing illustrations from a wide variety of fields. 

(3) The illustrations have been chosen, in the main, as vehicles 
for conveying significant or interesting information, as well as illus¬ 
trating statistical methods or achievements. 

(4) An integrated treatment is accorded descriptive and analytical 
statistics. The collection of data is always aimed at drawing conclu¬ 
sions, and the soundness of conclusions depends equally on the 
meaning of the individual observations and their interrelations, and 
on allowance for sampling error. 

(5) The materials are closely articulated, in the sense that the 
same examples are viewed from different standpoints, that the rela¬ 
tion of topics in one chapter to those in others is indicated, that the 
Do-It-Yourself examples sometimes pick up points from earlier chapters 
and lay the groundwork for points in later chapters, and so on. To 
overcome the resistance of students to turning to other parts of the 
book, all tables, charts, and examples have been numbered to cor¬ 
respond with the pages on which they appear; thus £ ‘Table 61” 
means the table on page 61, and “Example 83C” means the third 
example on page 83. 

(6) Although Student’s t and the F ratio are explained so that the 
student should be able to take them in his stride when he encounters 
them in reading, he is advised not ordinarily to use them himself but 
to use the shortcut methods of Chap. 19. These, being nonparametric 
and involving simpler computations, are more nearly foolproof in the 
hands of the beginner—and, ordinarily, only a little less powerful. 
This is one of the ways we have eliminated technical detail without 
sacrificing ideas, principles, or accuracy, and without making the 
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book incomplete. Should the student actually need to make a / or an F 
test, he can do so by using formulas presented in technical notes to 
Chaps. 13 and 14, which adapt /, F, and x 2 to the normal distribution. 

(7) New methods are introduced, but only conservatively, where 
they are clearly essential and clearly consonant with tried and proven 
methods and principles, as in the case of the new measures of associa¬ 
tion in Chap. 9 and the new shortcuts in Chap. 19. On the other hand, 
traditional material has been omitted where it involves technical 
details that might clutter up the presentation, or where experience 
has shown it to be sterile, as in the case of the traditional resolution of 
time series into independent secular, cyclical, seasonal, and random 
components. Thus, what is presented is coherent, sound, and useful, 
not faddish, tentative, or untried; in fact, we are confident that it will 
remain sound and useful half a century hence, whatever new develop¬ 
ments may by then merit higher priority or suggest a different 
approach. 

(8) The history of statistics and some of the illustrious figures who 
have contributed to it are mentioned occasionally to convey an 
appreciation of its continuity and permanence. Similarly, matters 
now subject to research, and viewpoints currently evolving, are men¬ 
tioned from time to time, without, however, any pretense that these 
have yet attained permanence or applicability. These glimpses of the 
intellectual quality and challenge of statistics may, we hope, attract 
an occasional reader to a field in which opportunities for interesting, 
useful, and remunerative careers are exceptional, but usually unknown 
until too late in a student’s education. 

A book so long in the making naturally incorporates the work of 
many people besides the authors. Our greatest obligation, as we have 
indicated, is to the thousands of students who have studied the pre¬ 
liminary versions, literally hundreds of whom have made useful con¬ 
tributions, and to the score of teachers who have taught it, virtually 
all of whom have helped us. Among faculty members, H. Gregg Lewis, 
Josephine J. Williams, and Edgar Z. Friedenberg must be singled out 
for special thanks. 

We are deeply indebted to Leonard J. Savage for a remarkably 
thorough and penetrating critique, both microscopic and macro¬ 
scopic, of the last pre-publication edition; innumerable suggestions of 
his have been used throughout, and there can be no doubt that the 
book has benefited immeasurably by them. Frederick Mosteller and 
William H. Kruskal were also exceptionally generous, going over the 
manuscript line by line, discussing substantive and expository issues 
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The Field 
of Statistics 


Chapter i 


l.l 

WHAT IS STATISTICS? 


Statistics is a body of methods for making wise decisions in the 
iace of uncertainty. 

,, T v , hi 1 V" ad 1 ern ^eption of the subject is a far cry from that usu- 
ally held by laymen. Indeed, even the pioneers in statistical research 
nave adopted it only within the past decade or so 

To the layman, the term “statistics” usually carries only the neb¬ 
ulous and, too often, distasteful—connotation of “figures.” He mav 
even be vague about the distinction between mathematics, account- 
mg, and statistics. In this sense, statistics are numerical descriptions 
of the quantitative aspects of things, and they take the form of counts 
or measurements. Statistics on the membership of a certain club 
might, for example, include a count of the number of members, and 
separate counts of the numbers of members of various kinds, as male 
and female, or over and under 21 years of age. They might include 
such measurements as the weights and heights of the members, or the 
lengths of time they can hold their breaths. Further, they might in¬ 
clude numbers computed from such counts or measurements as those 
already mentioned, for example, the proportion of members who are 
married, the average height, or the ratios between weights and heights 

S A S??*. °5 Tl S r ht Per “ Ch 0f hei § ht )- In sense, the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States is a typical—and excellent—col¬ 
lection of statistics. 
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But in addition to meaning numerical facts, statistics refers to 
a subject, just as “mathematics” refers to a subject as well as to sym¬ 
bols, formulas, and theorems, and cc accounting 55 refers to principles 
and methods as well as to accounts, balance sheets, and income 
statements. The subject, in this sense of statistics, is a body of methods 
of obtaining and analyzing data in order to base decisions on them. 

It is a branch of scientific method, used in dealing with phenomena 
that can be described numerically, either by counts or by measure¬ 
ments. It is in this sense that the word “statistics 55 fe used in this book, 
except in the few places where the context makes it quite clear that 
the facts-and-figures sense is intended, for example, in the phrase 

“statistical data.” ^ . 

The purposes for which statistical data are collected can be 
grouped into two broad categories, which may be described loosely 
as practical action and scientific knowledge. Practical action here in¬ 
cludes not only such actions by administrators as setting a bus sched¬ 
ule or admitting a student to school, but also such acts by individuals 
as having the oil changed in a car or carrying an umbrella. Scientific 
knowledge here includes not only knowledge gained by scientists 
through research, such as experiments with serums to relieve colds or 
analyses of records of business cycles, but also conclusions by an 
individual on such questions as whether coffee keeps him awake or 
whether his colds recur at regular intervals. 

These two purposes, practical action and scientific knowledge, 
are by no means sharply distinct, since knowledge becomes the basis 
of action. For statistics, the important difference between the two 
purposes is that in practical action the alternatives being considere 
can be listed and, in principle at least, the consequences of taking 
each can be evaluated for each possible set of subsequent develop¬ 
ments; whereas scientific knowledge may be employed by persons 
unknown for decisions not anticipated by the scientist. Thus, the 
consequences of error—obviously an important consideration in 
reaching a decision—can be taken into account more explicitly in 
the case of decisions for the specific “rifle-shot” purposes of practical 
action than in the case of decisions for the unspecified “shot-gun 
purposes of scientific knowledge. The difference is, however, one o 

degree rather than of kind. . f 

Statistical data, then, are collected to help decide questions oi 
practical action or questions in scientific research. A decision about 
the allocation of military manpower or about a physical theory, for 
example, requires that the right kind of information be obtained. 
Statistics helps decide what kind of information is needed and how 
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much It then participates in the collection, tabulation, and inter- 
pretation of the data. 

It is in developing methods for finding out what data mean that 
statisticians have evolved the present broad concept of their field In 
most problems concerning the administration of business, govern¬ 
mental, or personal affairs, or in the search for scientific generaliza¬ 
tions, complete information cannot be obtained; hence incomplete 
information must be used. Statistics provides rational principles and 
techniques that tell when and how judgments can be made on the 
basis of this partial information, and what partial information is most 
worth seeking. In short, statistics has come to be regarded, as we said 

in the first sentence, as a method of making wise decisions in the face 
of uncertainty. 

1.2 

STATISTICS AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

Statistics is not a body of substantive knowledge, but a body of 
methods for obtaining knowledge. As such it should be viewed against 
the background of general methods of obtaining knowledge—of gen- 
eral scientific method, in short. 5 5 

There is no such thing as the scientific method. That is there are 
no procedures, formal or informal, which tell a scientist how to start, 
what to do next, or what conclusions to reach. Scientists rely on the 
same everyday methods of reasoning that are common to all intelli¬ 
gent problem solving. “The scientific method, as far as it is a method 

hold°s Se™ d ° lng ° ne ’ S damnedest with one ’ s m * nd > no 

It is enlightening, nevertheless, to recognize four stages which 
recur m intelligent problem-solving, or scientific method. 

1.2.1 Four Stages in Scientific Inquiry 

(1) Observation. The scientist observes what happens; he collects 
and studies facts relevant to his problem. 

«i- W H yP° thes i s - T° explain the facts observed, he formulates his 
. U r C 7f S , mt ° a hypothesis, or theory, expressing the patterns he 
thmksjie has detected in the data. 

444 1 ;£. W ' “™ e Prospect for Intelligence.” Tale Review, Vol. 34 (1945) pp. 

versi/y Prels) 0 194“ {TlS Unders ‘ andin Z Scimc '- (New Haven: Yale uS- 

MsocLZn L ehJ’J^ 15 ’ Warrcn Weaver, m his presidential address to the American 
^ive method^' > iv » ncem ? at f Science, put the same point this way: “.. ..the im- 
P _ , et ^°f s ‘hat science has developed ... involve only improvement—(treat to be 

foshort “ of ° bservat ;° n and that «*= human race has always used .. . 

in snort, every man is to some degree a scientist.” (Science, Vol. 122, 1955, p. 1258.) 
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(3) Prediction. From the hypothesis or theory, he makes deduc¬ 
tions These, if the theory is satisfactory, constitute new knowledge, 
not known empirically, but deduced from the theory. If the theory 
is to be of value, it must make possible such new knowledge. These 
new facts are usually called “predictions,” not in the sense of fore¬ 
telling history, but rather of anticipating what will be seen if certain 

observations, not yet made, are made. . 

(41 Verification. He collects new facts to test the predictions made 
from the theory. With this step the cycle starts all oyer again. If the 
theory is substantiated, it is put to more severe tests by making more 
specific or more far-reaching predictions from it and testing them, 
until ultimately some deviation is found requiring modification of the 
theory. If the theory is contradicted, a new hypothesis consistent with 
the larger number of facts now available is formulated and then 
tested by steps (3) and (4); and so on There is no final truth in sci¬ 
ence, for although failure to refute a hypothesis may “ cr ® ase “ 
dence in it, no amount of testing can literally prove that it will 

alW In S actual scientific work these four stages are so intertwined that 
it would be hard to fit the history of any particular scientific investi¬ 
gation into such a rigid scheme. Sometimes the different stages are 
merged or blurred, and frequently they do not occur in the sec l u< m 
listed. To know what facts to collect, one must already have s 
hypothesis about what facts are relevant to the problem, but such a 
hypothesis in turn presupposes some factual knowledge, and • 

Nonetheless, the four stages help to focus discussion of scientific 

^ Statistics is pertinent chiefly at the first and fourth stages observa¬ 
tion and verification, and to some extent at the second stage, formulat¬ 
ing a hypothesis. The methods most important at the second stage, 
however, are primarily those of intuition insight, vagina . on and 
ingenuity. Very little can be said about them formally, perhaps they 
c»but the, cannot b. taught. A, s.m.one ha, satd, 
referring to an apocryphal story, many men noticed falling apples 
before Sir Isaac Newton, yet no interpretations of comparable mte- 
est were recorded by these earlier observers. The methods used at t 
third stage, prediction, are those of pure logic, utilizing sufficient 
knowledge of the field to provide those premises not given ^ “f 
theory under test. The role of statistics at the first, second, and fourtn 
stages deserves a little fuller consideration. 

Statistics is helpful in the first stage, observation because it sug¬ 
gests what can most advantageously be observed, and how the result- 
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ing observations can be interpreted. Not everything can be observed- 
i is necessary to be selective. The statistician visualizes in detail the 

^7777 * W1 L b f mad t° f th< tobservations, and the interpretation 
. at migb * result from these observations. In connection with the 
interpretation he especially emphasizes the degree of confidence in 
the conclusion and the necessary allowance for error. Then he com¬ 
pares the different kinds and quantities of observations that could be 
made with the resources available, and recommends making those 
observations that will effect a good compromise between the con- 

cting goals of high confidence m the conclusions and small allow¬ 
ances for error. 

r, /VI 6 second st ag e > statistics helps to classify, summarize, and 

UTrt w r t SU tS ° f observation in forms that are comprehensible 
and likely to be suggestive of fruitful hypotheses. The branch of sta¬ 
tistics dealing with methods for doing this is called descriptive statistics, 
m contrast to analytical statistics, the branch dealing with methods of 
planning the observation of, analyzing, and basing decisions on, the 
data so summarized. Often, of course, summarization of important 
observations must necessarily be “impressionistic” or “literary” 
rather than numerical; this is true, for example, of anthropological 
studies of the character and values of cultures, or of art criticism. The 
statistical approach is limited to those aspects of things that can be 
described and summarized numerically. This limitation is not, how- 

aS t C0 7 nm <f a , S . U may at first a PPear. Many things that are 
qualitative or “subjective” nevertheless have a quantitative aspect; 
or example, an important aspect of a certain organic disease may be 
the number of times it occurs. Many subjective or qualitative impres¬ 
sions can be sharpened or corrected by statistical study of subsidiary 
detads, as when the impression that racial discrimination is decreas- 
mg is checked against the number of occurrences of certain specific 
kinds of incident. Even though at the stage of deriving new hypotheses 
such extra-statistical considerations as knowledge of and intuition for 
the subject matter may predominate, skillful statistical organization 
oi the materials still plays a significant role. 

At the fourth stage of scientific method, hypotheses are considered 
verified to the extent that predictions deduced from them are borne 
out by later events. Sometimes, especially in the natural sciences, it 
s possi e to speed up the testing of predictions by experimentation, 
.frequently, however, a prediction can be tested only by waiting to 
see whether it comes true; for example, some astronomical predictions 
forecast the course of events (history), and some medical predictions 
indicate what would happen to human beings under circumstances 
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that can come about only through accident. Statistics is relevant m 
either situation, for the essential problem is to determine whether or 
not the new data observed are concordant with the prediction. 

In checking a prediction with new numerical data, it is crucial to 
realize that the data and the prediction can seldom be expected to 
agree exactly, even if the theory is correct. Discrepancies may arise 
simply because of chance circumstances (“experimental error ) that 
are not inconsistent with the theory. Furthermore, many important 
theories of modern science are probabilistic or stochastic rather than 
deterministic, in that they do not predict precisely how each observa¬ 
tion will turn out, but only what proportion of the observations will 
in the long run turn out in each of a number of possible ways, Oenetic 
theories, for example, do not in general specify the characteristics of 
each individual offspring of a given parentage, but only the propor¬ 
tions in which certain different kinds of offspring will appear. Such 
theories, furthermore, do not specify the proportions for any one set 
of observations, but only the “long-run” proportions or probabilities. 
In comparing a set of observations with theory, the question to be 
considered is, therefore, “Is the discrepancy reasonably attributable 
to chance?” If the discrepancy can reasonably be attributed to chance, 
the theory is not contradicted, and there is no adequate reason to 
seek special “causes” to explain the discrepancy. If the discrepancy 
cannot reasonably be attributed to chance, it is appropriate to loo 
for causes—that is, to modify the theory. 

Modern statistical reasoning has given a definite meaning to t e 
verification of a hypothesis. A hypothesis is verified—“tested is per¬ 
haps a better word—to the extent that the influence of chance in the 
evidence has been correctly interpreted. Statistical procedures have 
been evolved for measuring the risk of incorrect interpretation ob¬ 
jectively, in terms of numerical probabilities; or, to put it different y, 
for measuring the risks of erroneous conclusions. 

1.2.2 Concrete Examples of the Four Stages 

Illustrations of the process just described are found in everyday 
experience as well as in scientific inquiries. 


Example 8 Overheated Car 

(1) Observation. The driver of a car notices that the engine temperature 
is too high. (This observation might be made to verify a theory. For example, 
he might have observed something that made him suspect—formulate tne 

theory—that his engine was overheated.) 

(2) Hypothesis. He formulates the hypothesis that the fan belt is broken, 
and that the fan and water pump, which he knows to be driven by the fan 
belt, are not working for this reason. 
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(3) Prediction. From this hypothesis he deduces that the generator will 
not be working since it is also driven by the fan belt, and that the ammeter 
will, therefore, show a zero or negative rate of charge. 

(4) Verification. He observes the ammeter. If it shows no charging, this 
strengthens his confidence in the hypothesis that the fan belt is broken. It 
does not prove, however, that the fan belt is broken. Many other hypotheses 
are consistent with the observed data, for example, that the battery is fully 
charged and a regulator has stopped the charging, that something has put 
all the instruments out of order, and so forth. 


Example 9 Theft of Finished Product 


(1) Observation . A certain business enterprise has to have a great deal 
o waste material hauled away. The net weights of four truckloads chosen 
at random ranged between 14,200 and 14,500 pounds. 

. (2) H yP° the * is : The variation from truckload to truckload is random, 

m accordance with certain statistical principles (normal distribution) that 
we will study later. 

P™ dictton ' Practically all future truckloads will fall between 13 900 
and 14,800 pounds. If this is true, it may result in a decision to dispense with 
regular weighings and pay a flat rate per truckload. 

(la) Observation. Several truckloads are found to weigh 16,000 pounds, 
lhis contrad^ts the initial prediction and demands a new hypothesis. 

(2a) Hypothesis . The unusually heavy truckloads may be related to 
trucks or drivers. 


9f ser vation. The heavy loads do coincide with a particular driver. 
( b) Hypothesis. The fact that one driver is consistently taking out un¬ 
usually heavy loads, together with the already known facts that there have 
been shortages of the firm’s finished product and that the finished product 
is substantially denser than the waste, suggests the hypothesis that the driver 
may be smuggling out finished product at the bottom of his load. More 
tacts are required. 


This example was carried out by a student during a statistics 
course. He got no farther with his investigation before the course 
ended, and we do not know what happened next. But even this much 
illustrates the point that actual problems go through fairly definite 
stages on the way to their solutions. It also illustrates an experience 
which is common and important: that a study started for one ob¬ 
jective (in this example, to eliminate a work operation) may con¬ 
tribute to unforeseen objectives (in this case, detection of theft), 
serendipity die knack of spotting and exploiting good things en¬ 
countered accidentally while searching for something else—is as valu- 
able in statistics as it is in other arts. 

It would be wrong to leave the impression that people think of 
the four stages as they solve real-life problems, or that it would help 
them much if they did. But analyzing the process this way in retro- 
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spect is helpful in understanding how an inquiry progresses, and at 
what points statistics fits into it. 

1.3 

APPLICATIONS OF STATISTICS 

So far we have discussed statistics at a general level. Now we pause 
to consider some of the kinds of practical and scientific problems to 

which statistics is applied. . . 

Statistical methods have been increasingly used m business. One 
element common to all problems faced by business managers is the 
need to make decisions in the face of uncertainty; and, as we have 
seen the essence of modern statistics lies m the development of gen¬ 
eral ’principles for dealing wisely with uncertainty It is not surprising 
then, that statistical methods are widely applicable m nearly all are 
of managerial decision. Applications are made m market and Product 
research, investment policies, quality control of manufactured prod¬ 
ucts, selection of personnel, the design of industrial experiments, 
economic forecasting, auditing, the selection of credit risks, a «d many 
others. The scientific management movement of this century 
especially emphasized the need for collecting facts and interpreting 
them carefully, as has its currently popular offspring operatio 

Governments have long collected and interpreted data concern¬ 
ing the State; for example, data about population taxes wealth an 
foreign trade. In fact, the word statistics is derived from state. The first 
article of the Constitution of the United States provides that the gov¬ 
ernment shall collect statistics—a decennial census to serve as a^ basis 
for representation of the states in Congress. Perusal o! the 
Abstract of the United States will give an idea of the breadth and detail 
of statistical data currently compiled by the government: area and 
population; education; law enforcement; climate; labor face, em¬ 
ployment, and earnings; elections; foreign commerce; transportation 
and comparative international statistics are a few of its 34 maj 
headings. The Department of Commerce has been a j 

important compiler of business statistics since World War I, and 
since World War II the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
has published data from a variety of sources on general economic 

^Investigations in the social sciences have relied increasingly on 
statistical methods. The sample survey has supplied information at 

2. An excellent guide to government statistics is Philip ^^er and ^ 

Leonard (eds.), Government Statistics Jor Bus,ness Use (revised ed„ New York. John Wiley 

and Sons, Inc., 1956). 
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moderate cost on many topics, including incomes and savings; con¬ 
sumer anticipations about future expenditures; attitudes toward 
atomic energy, civil defense, public libraries, and international rela¬ 
tions; voting, actual and intended; unemployment; and the effect of 
television on family life. Understanding of personality has been gained 
by statistical analysis of psychological tests and experiments. Attempts 
have been made to measure statistically the extent of monopoly in 
. usmes . s at different times and thus the extent to which monopoly is 
increasing or decreasing. Archaeologists have used statistics in draw¬ 
ing inferences from excavated potsherds. The increasing use of math¬ 
ematical models” (that is, theories formulated in mathematical 
symbols) which attempt to explain social behavior has brought an 
increasing interest m statistical techniques by which the validity of 
these models can be tested. 7 

The demands of research in certain biological sciences, notably 
anthropometry, agronomy, and genetics, brought forth a rebirth of 
statistics at the beginning of the twentieth century, and the use of 
statistical methods in this area continues to grow. The development 
o genetics, especially, has been intimately related to the development 
ot statistics. Experiments about crop yields with different fertilizers 
and types of soil, or the growth of animals under different diets and 
environments, are frequently designed and analyzed according to 
statistical principles. Statistical methods also affect research in medi¬ 
cine and public health. The first large-scale, statistically well-designed 
medical experiment in the United States was done in 1952 to test 'the 
efficacy of gamma globulin as protection against poliomyelitis, though 
a statistically comparable experiment had been done in England in 

1946 to test the efficacy of streptomycin in the treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis. 

The physical sciences, especially astronomy, geology, and physics 
were among the fields in which statistical methods were first devel¬ 
oped and applied (as early as the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury), but until recently these sciences have not shared the twentieth 
century developments of statistics to the same extent as the biological 
and social sciences. Currently, however, the physical sciences seem 
to be making increasing use of statistics, especially in astronomy, 

c emistry, engineering, geology, meteorology, and certain branches 
of physics. 

, ,/n t J le humanities—history, linguistics, literature, music, and 
p i osop y, for example the use of statistical tools is not common; 
but even in these fields statistics finds an increasing number of sig¬ 
nificant applications. A modern historian, for example, can use the 
evi encc of attitude studies as well as more impressionistic data to 
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characterize public opinion on, say, the question of isolationism m 
the United States just before World War II. An important historical 
question on which statistical evidence, even though fragmentary, has 
helped to give an answer, is whether the welfare of the working 
classes in England rose or fell during the industrial revolution of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The power of statistics 
in resolving such an issue is illustrated by the fact that two authors 
who have done much to disseminate the view that the position of the 
working class greatly deteriorated during the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, admitted candidly toward the end of their lives that 

statisticians tell us that when they have put in order such data as they am find, 
they are satisfied that earnings increased and that men and women were less 
poor when this discontent was loud and active than they were when the eight- 
eenth century was beginning to grow old m a silence like that o au um • 
evidence, of course, is scanty, and its interpretation not too simple, but this v 
is probably more or less correct . 3 

These allusions to statistical applications are not intended to be 
exhaustive, but simply suggestive of the diversity of applications of t e 
underlying methods and ideas of statistics. Many more concrete illus¬ 
trations will be given in later chapters. Statistics is a tool which can 
be used in attacking problems that arise in almost every field of em¬ 
pirical inquiry. While the details of the appropriate statistical tech¬ 
niques vary from one field to another and from one problem to 
another, it is important to recognize the basic similarity of approach. 
We hope to bring out this similarity and give insight into the scope 
and applicability of statistics by drawing illustrations from many 

But there is a deeper reason for stressing a broad range of appli¬ 
cations. It is that the statistical approach, though universal m its 
underlying ideas, must be tailored to fit the peculiarities of each con¬ 
crete problem to which it is applied. It is dangerous to apply statistics 
in cookbook style, using the same recipes over and over, without 
careful study of the ingredients of each new problem. A wide range 
of illustrations will, we hope, emphasize the need to begin from basic 
principles in attacking each new problem. 

Our interest lies in statistical method. It is important to recog¬ 
nize, however, that statistics cannot be used to full advantage m the 
absence of good understanding of the subject to which it is applied. 
The statistician working in meteorology, for example without a good 
understanding of meteorology is likely to produce technically compe- 

3 . J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Bleak Age (revised ed.; London: Pelican Books, 
1947), p, 15. 
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tent trivia that contribute little to meteorology. Conversely, the 
meteorologist without a good understanding of statistics is likely to 
get bogged down in awkward, inefficient, and misdirected attempts 
to obtain evidence on important meteorological problems, and he is 
liable to fall into erroneous conclusions. The skill and knowledge of 
statistician and meteorologist must be blended. Sometimes the two 
abilities are combined in the same person, but more often the mete¬ 
orologist consults with a statistician. Such collaboration relieves 
neither partner of the need to understand something of the other’s 
e , but it does relieve each of the necessity of qualifying as an ex¬ 
pert in two fields. 


1.4 

FACTORS RELATED TO THE GROWTH OF 
STATISTICS 

The great and continuing growth in the use of statistics can be 
explained by the economist’s rubrics of demand and supply The 
demand for statistics has increased, and so has the supply. Either in¬ 
crease, m the absence of a compensating decrease in the other, would 
bring about an increase in the use of statistics. The two increases to¬ 
gether have magnified each other’s effects. 

1.4.1 Increased Demand for Statistics 

The areas in which statistics is applied most are, as we have just 
seen busmess government, and science. The extraordinary growth 
ot all three of these is one of the most distinctive features of the 
present century. 

A striking, though indirect, reflection of the increasing importance 
of business is the fact that from 1910 to 1952, while the total civilian 
population of the continental United States was increasing by two- 
thirds (from 92 to 153 million), the farm population declined by more 
than a fifth (from 32 to 25 million); correspondingly, the percentage 
ot the population classified as urban rose by nearly one-third (from 
46 perc ent m 1910 to 59 percent in 1950) 4 and the percentage of 

9> and ! 6 ’- PP '. 13 and 24 ‘ The population 

t i . wa f defined as all persons living in incorporated places of 2 500 in- 

hab ants or more and in other areas classified as urban under special X renting to 
, ail n d “ sit f (p- 2 )- Beginning with 1950, however, a new definition-is 

and d of d “thrdLsdv fl setti y d ad< h nS residents of unincorporated places of 2,500 or more 
. £ ... * e “ ensel y settled urban fringe . . . around cities of 50,000 or more ” Bv this new 
definition, 64 percent of the population was urban in 1950 Y 
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workers engaged in nonfarm occupations rose by more than one- 
fourth (from 69 to 88) , 5 Similarly, from 1929 to 1953, the number of 
business firms in operation increased half as much again as did the 
civilian population of the continental United States (by 39 and 26 
percent, respectively). 6 The increased magnitude of business would 
alone account for a considerable increase in the need for statistics, 
but the need has been still further augmented by the increasing com¬ 
plexity of business, as firms have become larger (in manufacturing 
the average number of employees per firm increased by more than a 
fourth between 1929 and 1953 [from 41 to 52]), 7 as government 
regulations and taxes have become more pervasive and complicated, 
as labor relations have become more involved, and as technology 
has advanced. 

The increase in the magnitude of government is so often com¬ 
mented on that it will suffice here simply to cite two statistical facts: 
First there were nearly two and one-half times as many government 
employees in 1953 as in 1919. 8 Second, the total expenditures of the 
federal government were about 150 times as great m 1953 as ml; • 
The increased complexity of government operations is illustrated . y 
the facts that in 1910 there was no federal income tax and no social 
security program. Thus, government activities, even more than busi- 
ness activities, have increased in size and in complexity, thereby 
greatly increasing the demand for statistics. __ 

The growth of scientific research has been equally dramatic, by 
1954 funds used for research and development were three times as 
much as they had been only ten years earlier; universities were using 
more than five times as much, industry more than three times as 
much, and governments about twice as much. 1 Science too has be¬ 
come more complex, and this has resulted in a large increase m the 
Hpmand for statistics in research. 


5. Statistical Abstract: 1955, Table 218, p. 185. - n-,, number of 

6. Statistical Abstract: 1955, Table 577, p. 488, and Table 8, p. 13. The number 
business firms in operation on June 30 1953 was 4.2 nuHion. 

7. Statistical Abstract: 1954, Tables 226 and 577, pp. 191 and 488 

8. The numbers were 2.7 and 6.6 million, respectively. These state 

as well as federal employees, but not the armed forces which numbered 3.6 million m 
1953. Statistical Abstract: 1955, Tables 226 and 264, pp. 191 and 226. 

9. Statistical Abstract: 1955, Table 407, p. 349. halftimes 

10. Governments in 1954 were providing in contrastwith, US1 * g ’ ^ times as mulh and 

as much money for research as in 1944, mdustrywas providing_four_t>me» 
universities four times as much. Statistical Abstract: 1955, Table 5 .p.. | 

somewhat exaggerate the growth of research actmt.es, since they partly reflect price 

increases. 
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1.4.2 Decreasing Costs of Statistics 

The cost and the time required for summarizing and analyzing 
masses of data put a limit on the use of statistics. This limit has be¬ 
come progressively less restrictive because of technological improve- 
ments in processing numerical data. The development of tabulating 
and computing machines has resulted in great savings of money and 
time, and, consequently, a marked impetus to the use of statistics. 
Recent developments, such as electronic calculators, have been spec¬ 
tacular. More conventional devices, such as desk calculators and card 
sorting and tabulating machines, have made it easy for scientists and 
administrators to complete statistical work that would have been too 
expensive and slow to undertake fifty years ago. 

The development of statistical theory has also had the effect of 
reducing the costs of compilation of statistical data, especially by mak¬ 
ing it possible to base reliable conclusions on samples. At the begin¬ 
ning of the century, the idea of “taking a sample” had scant theoreti¬ 
cal basis to serve as a guide to practice or to give confidence in the 
results. Great advances in the theory of sampling have occurred since 
that time; now procedures can be guided by these tried-and-proven 
theoretical developments. Two striking, though specialized, examples 
will illustrate the swiftness of these developments: (1) Sound tech¬ 
niques of sampling human populations when complete listings of indi¬ 
viduals are not available have been developed almost entirely since 
1935. As a result, estimates of unemployment are now prepared 
monthly with errors that almost surely are under 20 percent. Simi¬ 
larly, sampling methods make available important information from 
censuses long before the complete tabulations can be prepared and 
published. These are only two of the practical applications these 
sampling techniques have found; empirical research both in the social 
sciences and business is making increasing use of them in cases where, 
if it were necessary to have a complete listing of the individuals under 
study before selecting a sample, the cost and delay would be pro¬ 
hibitive. (2) Equally revolutionary developments have occurred, al¬ 
most entirely since 1935, in the collection and analysis of many other 
kinds of data, especially through that branch of statistics known as 
the design of experiments . 

Of great interest even to the nonspecialist in statistics is the fact 
that much of the basic progress in statistical theory of the past few 
decades can be attributed directly to a single individual, Sir Ronald 
Fisher (born 1890). As one writer puts it, “Fisher is the real giant in 
the development of the theory of statistics. His first paper was pub- 
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lished in 1912, and his work continues unabated today. Although 
hundreds of scholars have contributed to the science of statistics, 
this one man must be credited with at least half of the essential and 
important developments as the theory now stands.” 11 Fisher is not 
only the greatest figure in the history of statistics, but one of the 
greatest figures in the history of scientific method generally. 

As rapid as the recent development of statistical theory has been, 
it would be wrong to give the impression that the current body of 
theory is complete or final. In spite of the rapid developments we 
have been outlining, the list of unsolved statistical problems is long, 
and statistical research today is more vigorous than ever before. 

1.5 

CONCLUSION 

Statistics are numerical facts, but statistics is a body of methods for 
making decisions when there is uncertainty arising from the in¬ 
completeness or the instability of the information available. The 
decisions may be made either for the practical purpose of selecting 
a course of action or for the scientific purpose of gaining general 
knowledge. 

Intelligent problem-solving, or scientific method, involves the 
observation of facts, the formulation of hypotheses describing the 
relations among the facts, the deduction from the hypotheses of 
things that must be true if the hypotheses are true, and the verification 
of these deductions by observing more facts. Statistics assists in 
planning the initial observations, in organizing them and formulating 
hypotheses from them, and in judging whether the new observations 
agree sufficiently well with the predictions from the hypotheses. 

For the past two decades there has been a remarkable and 
sustained growth in the use of statistics. Partly, this is because busi¬ 
ness, government, and science, the three fields in which applications 
of statistics are most numerous and diverse, are growing in volume 
and complexity, both absolute and relative to other activities. 
Partly, too, it is because of a technological revolution in data handling, 
affecting especially computing and tabulating equipment, and a 
scientific revolution in statistical theories and techniques. 


11. Alexander McFarlane Mood, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950), p. 282. 



Chapter 2 


Effective Uses 
of Statistics 


2.1 

COMMON SENSE AND STATISTICS 

Most of us pass through two stages in our attitudes toward 
statistical conclusions. At first we tend to accept them, and the 
interpretations placed on them, uncritically. In discussion or argu¬ 
ment, we wilt the first time somebody quotes statistics, or even asserts 
that he has seen some. But then we are misled so often by skillful 
talkers and writers who deceive us with correct facts that we come to 
distrust statistics entirely, and assert that c ‘statistics can prove any¬ 
thing”—implying, of course, that statistics can prove nothing. 

He who accepts statistics indiscriminately will often be duped 
unnecessarily. But he who distrusts statistics indiscriminately will 
often be ignorant unnecessarily. A main objective of this book is to 
show that there is an accessible alternative between blind gullibility 
and blind distrust. It is possible to interpret statistics skillfully. In 
fact, you can do it yourself. The art of interpretation need not be 
monopolized by statisticians, though, of course, technical statistical 
knowledge helps. This book represents an attempt to illustrate the 
fact that many important ideas of technical statistics can be con¬ 
veyed to the nonstatistician without distortion or dilution. 

Statistical interpretation depends not only on statistical ideas, but 
also on “ordinary” clear thinking. Clear thinking is not only indis¬ 
pensable in interpreting statistics, but is often sufficient even in the 
absence of specific statistical knowledge. Before we turn to the main 
stream of our exposition of statistical ideas, we shall devote this 
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chapter and the next one to a series of statistical examples which can 
be interpreted reasonably well without any statistical background. 

In the next chapter we will consider misuses of statistics, but in 
this one we will consider effective uses. First we will give quick 
sketches of successful applications of statistics in World War II, in 
business, in the social sciences, in the biological sciences, in the physi¬ 
cal sciences, and in the humanities. Then we will take a closer, more 
detailed look at three examples, one each from the social, biological, 
and physical sciences. 

One warning is needed before the examples are discussed. A re¬ 
ceptive yet critical mind is essential. The rewards of open-minded 
skepticism are great, yet such skepticism is harder to apply than to 
advocate, especially when the problem in which statistical methods 
have been used is interesting. If one is interested in race relations in a 
community, in the effectiveness of an advertising campaign, or in 
the sexual habits of the population, it may seem tedious and pedantic 
to be critical about statistical methods. Statisticians are not much 
more immune to this attitude than anyone else, although they may 
be more consciously aware of it. One of the authors once recorded 
this reaction to an interesting book: 

When I first examined the volume, paying attention mostly to its fascinating 
substantive findings and scarcely at all to its methods, I was very favorably 
impressed indeed. When I diverted my attention to the general methods I began 
to note shortcomings; but I felt that these were technicalities—mere blemishes 
on the surface of the monument, which might modify some of the findings in 
detail but surely would not affect the broad conclusions. After all, many of [the] 
figures would still be important and interesting even if we had to allow for an 
error factor as large as two or even three. But when I spent some time studying 
the statistical methods in detail, I realized that my confidence in the basic 
significance of the findings cannot be securely buttressed by factual material 
included in the volume. In fact, it now seems to me that the inadequacies in the 
statistics are such that it is impossible to say that the book has much value beyond 
its role in opening a broad and important field. 1 

Even in the successful examples that follow, one should note potential 
flaws, and consider what effect they might have on special applications 
of the findings. 

1. W. Allen Wallis, “The Statistics of the Kinsey Report,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association , Vol. 44 (1949), p. 466. 
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2.2 

SOME USES OF STATISTICS IN WORLD WAR II 

Example 19A Aircraft Losses in Relation 
to Time Since Overhaul 

In order to minimize flying time lost for overhauling engines and at the 

was^nade of°th ^T. 1038 ? 8 that ov «hauling could have prevented, a study 
s made of the relation between aircraft losses and flying time since the 

pTanes V loS*dee C ° nt r ry 1° ex P ectation > ™as found that the number of 
P A ff lost decreas ed as the time since overhaul increased; that is the risk 
of faihire was greatest right after overhaul, and declined steadily until the 

of iTmoS STi il r e r d again - This result led to a «££ 

tie!. T of flying time between overhauls. It also led to an investiga- 

the nknerr rgan A atl °L ° f ^ overhaulin S system, so that overhauling made 
the planes less rather than more likely to fail. This improvement in the over- 

hauling system illustrates again the point about serendipity that we made 

of a Xa ™ P 6 . (Theft of Finished Product), that unanticipated by-products 

,?ctive y rTht7 tatlS f Cal StUd 7 “ ay bC at l6aSt 33 useful as the ^ ob- 

carJuTcoTictirnfH r 3tudy . reqUlred Uttle more than intelligent and 
1 collection of data, and their proper organization and interpretation. 

Example 19B Merchant Ship Losses 
in Relation to Convoy Sizes 

sUk/v oVthe ' lar f, e shi P losses by submarine attack led to a 

contL f 0n b f WCen the number of shi P s lost an d the size of the 

tendeJcv for the n SSeS K° r T£"* f" ° f C ° nV ° y rCVealed that 4h «e was no 
thono-h L * “ ber of shl P s lost to vary with the size of the convoy, 
though, of course, there was considerable variation in losses even for con- 

s7e of the g r n S1Ze ;. Sin< r e th ® ™ mber of *Mp* l°st did not increase with the 
centape Ir™ rf V ° y ’ tb ® slze °f the convoys was increased to reduce the per- 

voy fize is a eXpanatl °u °£ ‘his independence of loss and con- 

y onstant attack potential of a submarine group. 

Example 19C Army Use of Sampling Inspection 
of Mass-Produced Items 

snectt f o C nof e m 0 ! ^ t4Cme ? dous am ° Unt ° f WOrk re< l uired for complete in- 
Xne Sv!t^ t P 77 C ltemS ’ * he Army ’ with the ^dance of Bell Tele- 
such nkln^l St3tlStl “ ans ’ “troduced sampling inspection plans. Under 
is inspected in n J m f l part of . an entlre lot (perhaps only 100 out of 5,000), 
or refected u„w t0 , deter ” me , whe4her the entire lot should be accepted 
usdels bui if 7 SU . ch j am P m .S Is statistically sound it may be worse than 

because the 17? 7 d< T “ 13 USUaI1 >' su perior to inspecting each item, 

the few items can be inspected more accurately; and, of course, it 
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is far cheaper. This is a subject that we shall discuss further, especially in 
Chap. 16. 

Example 20A OPA Sample Studies of Tire Inventories 

During World War II, the Office of Price Administration attempted to 
take complete inventories of tires in the hands of dealers Later, a number 
of dealers were selected on a statistical basis and the comp ete mventory w 
estimated on the basis of this relatively small group of dealers J 1 * “ 
a nuisance eliminated for many dealers,_but the figures proved 
rate than the complete inventory previouslyJattempted Th. 6 
accuracy was due to the fact that there was a huge number of nonresponses 
in the “complete” counts, which were made by mailed questionnaires, but 
n the sample it was possible by energetically following «P to keep non 
responses at a low level. Those who failed to respond without follow-up 
proved to be quite different from those who responded readily. 

Example 20B Estimates of Enemy Output 

During the war, German industrial output and capacity were estimated 
by British S and American statisticians from the manufacturing 
on captured equipment. According to checks after the war, many of thes 
estimates were quite as good as the estimates made y t e «rmans^ 
selves They were, moreover, available substantially sooner than t 
mates of the Germans, since the Germans waited for complete coverage 
whereas the British and Americans were forced to rely on »mplmg meth d • 
The Germans never did know their total production figures for 
most of which were produced towards the end of the war, while the Bntis 
and^ American estimates subsequent to the firing of the first missile, were 
found by special studies after the war to have been quite accurate. 

Example 20G Relation between Training 
and Bombing Accuracy 

The question of the most fruitful division of flying time between training 
and bombing missions in the case of B-29 airplanes operating from the 

Si™ -, solved b, . 

ing time and accuracy of bombing. It was found that with. an increase o 
training time from four percent to 10 percent of the available flying 
the number of bombs on the target doubled. 


2.3 

SOME USES OF 


STATISTICS IN BUSINESS 


Example 20D Fitting a New Product 

to Consumer Tastes _ 

A flour manufacturer wanted to bring out a new pie crust ™ X - T ^ e p t te 
posed mix was put in plain packages with only an identifying letter, and 
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SSd"srs :ai s 

more times. Meanwhile another r ,• sa ™ e tbm S was repeated several 
gained preference"^ alU ht T? introduced a new mix which 

proposed formulas against this new competo/r rL^ 6 S ™ llar T** ° f itS 
that seemed to be preferred t-n a ii ^ ’ na ^ a mix was developed 

keted it proved P roducte ' WI -n it was nfar- 

Example 21A Estimating Sales by Dealers to Consumers 
rate/j^/f^f/^ household appliances wanted to know the current 

changes in dealers^ sales'areTefl/fn ?S f 5 M ^ ° r three months before 
group of about 100 dealers was ch ° m ^ ban S es m orders to the factory. A 

report of his sales. Changes in thSrflateftTc *° fiU “ * ^° nthly 

from these reports Ho+o i s Con sumers were estimated 

to the fac or/d in^Xt ! Kj v t abl <= l*er when orders 

dealers that the declineSh^TT d . from * he sports of the sample 

*»»»^?sr ot " v ““™ by ^ 

Example 21B Valuation of Plant and Equipment 

inaccessible positforor becausrtL 6 ' 3 ^ “ 3 remote area or an 

sampling. The we„ „ ^ tdf 

Example 21 C Quality Assurance 
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. j e tn break the circuit, when a certain current was ap- 

dhSTto find out whether a fuze met the standard of quality, the item had 
to be destroyed. A statistically designed sampling plan, similarAc.those m - 

from the information obtained by testing relatively few items. 

Example 22A Experimenting on a Manufacturing 
Process 

se-ssssssirls 

■MM 

ably enough from 25 tests. 

Example 22B Estimating Sales of Different Styles. 

In order to place orders with manufacturers, a mail order, “Sided 

wanted to predict how total sales of a certain Catalog receivers, 

among individual styles. To a randomiy sel.ecte s P of ^ catalog 
the company mailed, m advance, a special book ' et ™ from recip . 

pages describing the various styles of the, Actions were made 

ients of the special booklet were then tabulated, and predict o 

on t h : basis of these orders. These predictions 

sales season, to have been substantially more accurate than the pred 
of experienced buyers. 
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Example 23 A Seasonal Patterns of Accident Risks 

A personnel manager wanted to find out the times during the year when 
the largest number of accidents occurred in his plant. With this information 
he hoped to be able to give safety instruction when the need for it was great- 
est. A statistical study of the accident records for this plant showed that 
while there were variations among the months in the number of accidents’ 
these variations were no greater than might reasonably be expected by 
chance alone. Thus, there was no best season for safety indoctrination, and 
the decision could be based on other grounds. 

Example 23B Use of Reserved Facilities 

. A lar £ e firm arran ges frequent educational programs for its 600 super¬ 
visory employees from foremen up. Each program includes discussion, and 
30 is considered the best number of participants. Each program is therefore 
given 20 times, twice each morning and afternoon, Monday through Friday. 
Each employee is assigned to a session, but is free to come to any other ses¬ 
sion instead of the assigned one, if he feels that he ought not to leave his 
work at the time assigned. Originally, 30 employees were assigned to each 
session. Records of actual attendance showed fewer than 10 at some sessions 
and more than 60 at others. They also showed considerable uniformity for 
corresponding sessions of different weeks. The number of assignments was 
therefore varied, 90 being assigned to a session that had averaged 10 in 
attendance on the assumption that one-third of those assigned to that ses¬ 
sion would attend it, 15 to a session that had averaged 60, and so forth. 

1 hereafter, actual attendance was seldom less than 25 or more than 33. 

Hotels > airlines, physicians, restaurants, and others who make reserva¬ 
tions that are subject to cancellation by clients sometimes use a variant of 
this system, but the problem is more complicated when there is an inflexible 
upper limit on the number who can be accommodated. Another variant was 
used with some success during World War II by the cafeterias in the Penta- 
gon. They posted charts showing the average length of the line at various 
times. The charts revealed considerable variation in the wait encountered 
at times fairly close together. After the charts were posted these variations 
were appreciably reduced, as some people with control of their own lunch 
periods avoided the times of longest delay. 

Recently, problems of this general kind have been considered extensively 
under the name “queuing theory.” (In England, a waiting line is called a 
queue.) 

2.4 

SOME USES OF STATISTICS IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

Example 23G Content Analysis 

A political scientist studied British attitudes toward the United States 
during the period 1946-1950, insofar as these attitudes were expressed in 
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newspapers and records of parliamentary debates. By a technique knownas 
“content analysis,” which consists of finding the relative frequency of a PPf*- 
ance of different “themes,” he hoped to describe British attitudes and to 
detect changes through time. A sampling scheme was devised whereby in¬ 
stead of reading all of the issues of the leading British papers during the 
period of interest, he read only a selected sample. 

Example 24A Consumer Finances 

For several years the Federal Reserve Board has sponsored at least one 
survey a year in order to determine, among other things, basic facts about 
income savings, and holdings of liquid assets by individuals. A sample con¬ 
sisting of about 3,000 families has been used in this study. One interesting 
by-product of this work has been some indication that consumer plans for 
purchasing durable goods may be helpful in forecasting general business 

conditions. 

Example 24B Success in College 

Numerous studies have demonstrated considerable correlation between 
scholastic performance in high school and performance in c f e f' ^ere *s 
also some, but less, correlation with performance on entrance (or aptitude) 
examinations. Findings from such studies have been used to> predict 
of students applying for entrance to college, on the basis of their h g 
performance and entrance examinations. 

Example 24C Public Opinion 

Impressions about public attitudes on important issues are often am¬ 
biguous and unreliable. Carefully designed statisti,^ studies can usuaUy 
give more accurate pictures. An interesting example is the results of the fol 
lowing two questions asked in Belgium in 1948. 2 

Do you believe that the American government sin¬ 
cerely wants peace? .reel) 

Do you believe that the government of the U.b.b.K. 

sincerely wants peace? 

Example 24D Housing Supply 

The following use of statistical reasoning appeared as part of a discussion 
of rent controls and the postwar housing shortage: 

The present housing shortage appears so acute, in the light of the “° de ^‘ e 
increase in population and the actual increase m housing facilities since , 
Sat most people are at a loss for a general explanation. Rather they refer to the 

2. Institut Universitaire d’Information sociale et 6conomique (Centre beige pour 
l’&ude de l’opinion et des marches), Cinq Annies de Sondages (Brussels. 1950), p. 
wording of the question is here translated from the French. 




No 

Yes 

No 

Opinion 


(in percent) 

17.6 

68.5 

13.9 

18.0 

60.2 

21.8 
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rapid growth of some cities—but all cities have serious shortages. Or thev refer 
to many marriages and the rise of birth rates-but these numbers are rarely 
measured, or compared with housing facilities. 

. Actually the supply of housing has about kept pace with the growth of the 
civilian nonfarm population, as the following estimates based on government 


Date 

Nonfarm 

Occupied 

Dwelling 

Units 

Civilian 

Population 

Persons per 
Occupied 
Dwelling Unit 

June 30, 1940 

June 30, 1944 

End of Demobilization 
(Spring 1946) 

27.9 million 
30.6 million 
More than 

31.3 million 

101 million 

101 million 
About 

111 million 

3.6 

3.3 

Less than 

3.6 


Certam areas will be more crowded in a physical sense than in 1940, and 
others less crowded, but the broad fact stands out that the number of people to 
be housed and the number of families have increased by about 10 percent, and 
the number of dwelling units has also increased about 10 percent. 3 

Thus, the authors found that an explanation of the unavailability of 
housing had to be sought elsewhere than in a physical shortage. 

2.5 

SOME USES OF STATISTICS IN THE BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


Example 25A Heights of Parents and Children 

, recording the heights of parents and children and grouping these data 
by the height of one parent, it has been found that for every inch by which 
the parent s height exceeds (or falls below) the average for adults of the same 

exc P ^ d t ge f e i r i atl r’ th n a 7 erage of the children ’ s heights, when grown, 
exceeds (or falls short of) the average for their sex and generation by about 

“ “ any mches ' If data are grouped by the heights of both parents, the 
children s average is about four-fifths as far from the general mean, and in 
the same direction, as the parents’. 

Example 25B Mendelian Heredity 

Gregor Mendel discovered the foundations of the modern science of ge- 
netics ab out a century ago, by methods that were essentially statistical. 

_P™A/«wr t0a Fnedma “ and George J. Stigler, Roofs or Ceilings? The Current Housing 

^ Y ° rk: Foundation fOT Economic Education, Incf 
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Mendel, working with garden peas, noted the characteristics of the parents 
and counted the number of offspring having various characteristics. The 
regularities he observed led to the formulation of his theories. 


Example 26A Animal Populations 

To determine the number of mice in a field or the number of fish in a 
lake, biologists catch a sample, count them, mark them (often with metal 
tags), and release them. Later they catch another sample If, say, ten per¬ 
cent of those in the second sample are marked, they can infer that the total 
population is about ten times as large as the first (tagged) sample^ Various 
elaborations are necessary to allow for special circumstances (such as that 
in a large woods or lake, a mouse or fish is likely to remain m a certain gen¬ 
eral area), to improve the estimates, and to calculate an allowance for error 


2.6 

SOME USES OF STATISTICS IN THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES 


Example 26B Division of the Tertiary Rocks 

Charles Lyell, the geologist, published the three volumes of his celebrated 
Principles of Geology in 1830, 1832, and 1833. 


Geologists prior to Lyell had recognized the sequences of strata which we 
know as Primary and Secondary, using in the first place the regularity of order 
of superposition in the same locality. They observed too that particular com- 
ponents of these formations could be recognized, though far apart, by their 
characteristic fossils. They could not by these means recognize or establish the 
order among Tertiary rocks, for, in the part of the world then access* e, toe 
occur in patches, and not over wide areas overlying one another. Lyell deter¬ 
mined the order and assigned to the successive rock masses the name, the-now 
bear by a purely statistical argument. A rich group of strata migh . yield so many 
as 1,000 recognizable fossil species, mostly marine molluscs. A certain number ot 
these might be still living in the seas of some part of the world, or at least b 
morphologically indistinguishable from such a living species. • • • 

With the aid of the eminent French conchologist M. Deshayes, Lyell pr 
ceeded to list the identified fossils occurring in one or more strata, and to ascer¬ 
tain the proportions now living. To a Sicilian group with 96 percent 
gave, later, the name of Pleistocene (mostly recent). Some sub-appenme Italia 
focks, and’the English Crag with about 40 percent of 

Pliocene (majority recent). Forty percent may seem to be a poor sort o• "“U”?* 

but no doubt scrutiny of the identifications continued after the :name was:first 

bestowed, and the separation of the Pleistocene must have 

proportion of the remainder. The Miocene, meaning “minority recent had 18 

percent, and the Eocene, “the dawn of the recent only 3 or 4 

species. Not only did Lyell immortalize these stawtical estimates m the : nmnes 

still used for the great divisions of the Tertiary Series, but in an Appendix in h 
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third volume he occupies no less than 56 pages with details of the classification 
of each particular form, and of the calculations based on the numbers counted. 
There can be no doubt that, at the time, the whole process, and its results, gave 
to Lyell the keenest intellectual satisfaction. 4 

Example 27A Radiocarbon Dating 

Radiocarbon, or Carbon 14, is present in all living things. While things 
are living, the quantity of radiocarbon is proportional to the quantity of 
nonradiocarbon, or Carbon 12. After death, the quantity of nonradiocarbon 
remains stable, but the radiocarbon disintegrates. The ratio of radio- to 
nonradiocarbon indicates, therefore, how long a specimen has been dead. 

There are standard chemical methods of determining the amount of non¬ 
radiocarbon in a specimen. The radiocarbon emits small particles that can 
be detected by special counting devices, such as the Geiger counters and 
scintillometers used in uranium prospecting or in measuring the radioactive 
fallout after atomic explosions. The average rate at which these particles 
are emitted is proportional to the amount of radiocarbon present, and hence 
provides a means of measuring the amount of radiocarbon present, but the 
actual emission at any given time is a matter of chance. From counts of the 
number of particles emitted in a given period it is possible, by statistical 
methods, to determine the average rate, and to determine the necessary 
allowance for uncertainty in this average due to the chance character of the 
emissions. The average rate of emission indicates the amount of radiocarbon 
present, and the ratio of this to the amount of nonradiocarbon indicates the 
age of the specimen. Allowances for uncertainty in the age are calculated 
from the corresponding allowances for uncertainty about the average rate 
of emission of particles from the radiocarbon. 

Radiocarbon dating has become a standard means of dating ancient 
materials such as textiles, leather, and wood charcoal from campfires; it has 
revolutionized the dating of archaeological objects. 

2.7 

SOME USES OF STATISTICS IN THE HUMANITIES 

Example 27B Linguistic Dating 

A method statistically similar to Carbon 14 dating, and in fact suggested 
by it, has been used in linguistics. In place of Carbon 14, it uses a list of two 
to three hundred concepts for which there are words in virtually all lan¬ 
guages. By studying languages which are known to be descendants of a 
common language, for which the date of separation is known, and for which 
there are writings at various known dates following the separation, it has 
been found that after separation the number of common words tends to 

4. Sir Ronald Fisher, “The Expansion of Statistics” (Inaugural Address as President 
of the Royal Statistical Society), Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Series A (General), 
Vol. 96 (1953), pp. 1-6. 
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diminish by about 20 percent per 500 years. Thus, after 500 years, about 
80 percent of the words are still the same, after 1,000 years, about 64 per¬ 
cent, and so forth. Knowing this, it is possible to calculate, from the number 
of words they have in common, when two related languages separated. This 
method, however, is not so firmly established and widely used as radio¬ 
carbon dating. 

Example 28 Literary Style 

Statistical studies of the length of sentences, the relative frequency of 
various parts of speech, the frequency of use of individual words, and the 
frequency of various word sequences have been used to help answer such 
disputed questions as whether a given author wrote a certain work, whether 
a work came early or late in an author’s career, and what portions of joint 
works were written by the respective authors. 


2.8 

THREE DETAILED EXAMPLES 

2.8.1 Nature and Purpose of the Examples 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to rather detailed 
examinations of three successful statistical studies, one each in the 
social, biological, and physical sciences. The first example, on long¬ 
term trends in the frequency of mental disease, involves a historical 
study in which the investigators had to rely on existing data and 
records, whereas the second example, on the effect of vitamins B and G 
on human endurance under severe physical stress in extreme cold, 
and the third, on making rain by “seeding” clouds, involve experi¬ 
ments arranged by the investigators for their specific purposes. The 
second and third examples, though completely different in subject 
matter, are in many respects similar statistically. 

The purposes of presenting these three examples are: (1) to dispel 
any aura of magic that may have resulted from the brief summaries 
in the earlier part of the chapter; (2) to present a glimpse of the inner 
“works” of a statistical investigation; (3) to impart a feel for the 
necessity of caution, judgment, and detailed information in drawing 
conclusions from even the best research, and (4) to indicate the 
extent to which the over-all soundness of an investigation depends on 
care and skill with a large number of details. In these examples, 
therefore, instead of omitting details and focusing on the major 
methods and findings, we shall give particular attention to details, 
though it will be impractical to recapitulate the original studies in 
full detail. 
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It is not essential to study these examples intensively now; indeed 

There 1 *?* rea * ng . th< 7 could > if necessary, be omitted altogether! 
There are occasional references to them later, especially in Chap. IS 

of«h° o Js, 8 r P £ ttr cfe,p,ro depcnds w,th *' “ 

2.8.2 Long-Term Trends in the Frequency of Mental 
Disease 

Z8 - 2A Purpose °f Study. Mental health is a matter of growing 
rinn^wi ^ ar ’ de P r ® sslon > urbanization, industrialization, competi- 
“ ’ d the breakd °wn of family and community ties: these and 
many other aspects of the increased complexity and insecurity of 
modern civilization are said to have aggravated the problem. To 
determine how much increase there has been in the frequency of 
menta 1 disease over the past century was the purpose of a careful 
investigation by Herbert Goldhamer, a sociologist, and Andrew W. 
Marshall, a statistician. 5 

Such a purpose is too broad for a single inquiry and too vague 
for a systematic one. Goldhamer and Marshall, therefore, proceeded 
to narrow and to define their objectives. The result is a study which 
eads to reliable and specific conclusions about a single facet of the 
broader problem. Studies of other facets, made equally carefully but 
perhaps by other investigators in other times or countries, each 
building on its predecessors, will eventually cumulate into an under- 
standmg of the broader problem. Even this broader problem is, as 
Goldhamer and Marshall emphasize by their title, only a facet of 
the still more fundamental question of the relation between the 
psychogenic psychoses (serious mental disorders which apparently 
result from mental influences, rather than from physiological in¬ 
fluences, injuries, or other causes) and the characteristics of con- 
temporary social existence particularly the characteristics associated 

.f ,,? row ° civilization/ 5 especially its increased personal 
responsibility and freedom. 

_ First, Goldhamer and Marshall specified more explicitly what; 

. mear l f re< l uenc y- Obviously they are not interested in the total 
.dumber of cases, since this would mainly reflect the fact that the 
population of the United States is about six times as large as it was a 
century ago. Nor are they interested in the number of cases of mental 
disease per capita of population. True, this would allow for changes 
m the t otal population, but it would not allow for the fact that die 
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frequency of mental disease varies with age, and now a larger pro¬ 
portion If the population is at the ages most susceptible to mental 
diseasl This change in the age distribution of the population would 

in •!*= c.pi.a r„e .(m.nml.d-a* , .1frhe 

rate of onset for each specific age group were unchanged. What they 
SSded » u* not . single frequency figure but ..*t of,««- 

specific rales. These show, separate^ for each age " 

of cases of mental disease per capita of population of that age group. 

* Furthermore, mental disease is too broad and vague a concept 
so the authors narrowed it to include only the major psychoses. These 
are characterized by “behavior, such as extreme agitation, excite¬ 
ment deep depression, delusions, hallucinations, suicida and 
homicidal acts” that is “sufficiently recognizable £ 

respective of the classificatory terminology used so that we may be 
confident that such cases would be diagnosed as men:i y 
either a century ago or today. Some of the lesser forms of disturbance, 
such as neuroses, “nervous breakdowns,” and “maladjusted personal¬ 
ities ” are not clearly classifiable as mental disease, have been con- 

dekd .uch only <U«r«My recently, ,»d 
differently by different diagnosticians even contemporaneously. 
Thus, data that included them probably could not be f° und a * ^ 
and if found would be virtually worthless for comparisons amo g 

Wd In oTdeTt^obtain data on the number of cases of psychosis, it was 
necessary to narrow the study still further, covering hospital admissions. 
Not all admissions to mental hospitals, but only first a 
relevant, for the authors wish their figures to show the rate of ons 

° f ’whethe^hospital first admissions for psychosis are an adequate 
index of the number of cases of psychosis in the population reqmr 
consideration. It may be that the relation between hospital first 
admissions and the actual frequency of mental 
in the course of time. It seems plausible, for example, that the propo 
tion of the afflicted population hospitalized is larger 
century ago and that hospitalization follows sooner after the onse 
of the disease. These differences seem plausible because there has 
been an increase in the number of beds available, relative to the 
need for them, and also because the proportion of cases^hospna 
is greater for cases near hospitals and, now thatthepopulationis 
more urban (the proportion urban rose from 15 to ^ Percent 
tween 1850 and 1950), more people are close to hospital , lh 
matter of the relation between hosDital first admissions and the total 
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incidence of mental disease is one that, as we shall see, is kept con¬ 
stantly in mind by the authors in their analysis and interpretation,, 

Narrowing the study to hospital first admissions is dictated not 
by the desire for definiteness and precision, but by the availability 
of data. A shift has been made from what would be studied ideally, 
namely, rates of first onset for the whole population, to what can be 
studied practically, namely, rates of first admission to hospitals,, 
Such shifts are commonly necessary in research. They require es¬ 
pecially good judgment, for neither a precise study of irrelevant 
trivialities nor a meaningless study of the central issue is of any value. 
Good researchers must balance tenacious adherence to strategic 
objectives against attacks on targets of opportunity. As a matter of 
fact, this whole investigation is an excellent example of the role of 
serendipity, the art of successfully exploiting good things encountered 
accidentally while searching for something else, in scientific progress. 
Goldhamer and Marshall intended to study variations in the fre¬ 
quency of mental disease among different groups of the contemporary 
population. While searching in the Library of Congress for pertinent 1 
data, they came across data which, they recognized, made possible 
a study of long-term trends, something they had presumed would 
be impossible. 

A final step in defining the specific objectives, also dictated by 
expediency, was to confine the study to the state of Massachusetts: 

Massachusetts was chosen as the state of inquiry because its facilities for the 
care of the mentally ill during the last half of the 19th century were, despite 
their obvious limitations, more advanced than those of most other states. The 
relatively small size of Massachusetts is also favorable to our inquiry, since it 
diminishes the mean distance of the population from a mental hospital. It has 
been well known for some time now that the tendency, especially in the past, to 
hospitalize the mentally ill is inverse to their distance from a mental hospital. 
Massachusetts further recommends itself for study during the latter half of the 
19th century because of the work of such leaders in institutional psychiatry as 
Dr. Edward Jarvis and Dr. Pliny Earle. Their studies and reports, together 
with the documents and reports of official state agencies and hospitals, made 
feasible an investigation which one might have supposed quite impossible at 
this late date. 6 

Clearly the authors would not be greatly interested in a single 
state unless they felt that conclusions might be drawn which would 
apply reasonably well to some larger area, such as the entire United 
States. In short, they were faced with the problem of drawing con¬ 
clusions about a population or universe (here the entire United States) 
on the basis of a sample from that universe (here Massachusetts). 

6. Goldhamer and Marshall, op. cit ., pp. 25-26. Supporting footnote omitted. 
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Sampling concepts pervade modern statistics and will be discussed 
at length in this book. We will see that when the element of random¬ 
ness is introduced in the selection of the sample, effective techniques 
are available for drawing inferences about the population from 
which the sample was selected. In the present example, however, 
randomization was not possible, since Massachusetts was the only 
state for which accurate and meaningful information was available. 
It was necessary, therefore, to rely on expert judgment to decide how 
far the results of the sample might be generalized—to decide, that is, 
how far what is true of Massachusetts is approximately true of the 
entire United States or some other large region of importance. 
Goldhamer and Marshall feel that their findings do apply more 
widely, and they present some supporting evidence to be described 
later in this chapter. In so deciding, they were acting very much like 
a surgeon at a private clinic who decides that a new operative technique 
is successful even though he knows that the patients on whom he has 
tried it are not randomly selected but are definitely atypical in many 
respects, for example, income. He may judge, however, that in 
respect to the operation, his patients are similar to patients of the 
same age and sex of other income groups. He would want, of course, 
to examine every bit of evidence that bears on his judgment. While 
Goldhamer and Marshall have reason to believe that Massachusetts 
fairly reflects major trends in the incidence of the psychoses, they 
undoubtedly would have preferred more evidence on this point than 
they had. 

The authors summarize their purpose, then, as follows: 

The immediate aim of this report is to establish acceptable estimates of age- 
specific first admission rates to institutions caring for the mentally ill in Massa¬ 
chusetts for the years 1840 to 1885 in order to compare these rates with those of 
the contemporary period. No antiquarian zeal or historical interest has moved 
us to engage in this laborious task.* Our interest is in providing a more adequate 
test than is now available of contending views concerning the incidence of the 
major mental disorders in our own day and in an earlier period. We assume 
that a more adequate test of these beliefs will throw light on the validity of 
contentions concerning the psychologically pathic effects of contemporary 
social existence. . . . 

2.8.2.2 What Was Known Already? Goldhamer and Marshall 
mention and discuss briefly eight previous studies related to their 

*Nor were we concerned to show that a judicious use of documents usually reserved 
for historical study can extend the horizons of comparative statistical social analysis to 
phenomena other than those of a demographic and economic character. Yet the present 
study does show that the past is not always as irrecoverable, statistically speaking, as is 
sometimes assumed. [Footnote in original. Goldhamer and Marshall, op. cit., p. 21.] 
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b»““„c“«d°' *'„d“„d de ,r rf maul i ' 1 "°- 

taken place. Goldhamer and Marshall did not consldeohete^* 56 ^ 

zzzs&ssgsgr’ SJ35 

In addition, the Goldhamer-Marshall volume is infl j , 
their preliminary study of their own T, t influenced by 
that there has in fact been Stron ^ 

of mental disease were fully as high as those of t ^ * C< ; ntury rates 

to what we suggested in S'. °I,ZT S fTT' 

finding influenced their an!J iv 0 io • , exam P le - ril is tentative 

of <1U “ a 0 ”’ "■^ 

they were careful that if they ewed it woulrf figures arose 

overstating the amount of increase Tf ^ • In tk e direction of 

not. Put another »«“ « wereTn^T, toXTf " ,hM h " 

SL?$sar“sr £R 

The firs, P d. y 2irV”1d < lL^ &t ! re n Z?h and “* ° ,h " “>»“• 

™!i» »• 

were 2 ‘ 8 s„ 2 rp 3 ristaXt<Str'tr "“S' 1 ,hc •»* ■“»* 

lengthy anTrfoLnd ° ° ear l y a P eriod > it was nevertheless a 

early a'period isln Sdf adm!ssio “ ™tes for so 

stage ofrefinemernby Xlatin™ / ‘° ^ tWs t0 a furth « 

extremely hazardous However we elf J m ^ c first f dmissIon fates may seem 
araous. However, we shall present quite fully the sources of our 
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warranted. . . . 7 , . 

whUp * t is desirable to limit statistical investigations to things 

jgszx**-*.* i. a“ 

assumptions which he did, without vague general 

method of collection, a nd assu mptions ^ ^ d Before you re a d 

highpoints of this di™« * “Srf'pS* questions 
this summary, you might wel p ow many of your questions 

and objee.ions.Then, as you “aLwe'red, »d how 
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1840 to 1885. . 

As for the g «™I w««y - th. ■"te'^Sly 
the hospital and state reports o i P ’j „ iven us t he highest esteem 
reading, analyst and data they present 

for the thoroughness and integrity ^ f atate an d town paupers and 

The system of financial accounting foi■^^‘^““ recor d. imperative, 
for receipts from privately paymg P j “ pap er work” was looked after by 
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illuminating than those produced today. 


7. Goldhamer and Marshall, of. «(., p. ^6- ; ductory chapter to his book that 

8. One recent investigator asserts boldlynn ^ discussion of the sources 

“It is a fact that no number reported m this study • ^ far as tQ extend an invitation 

of error and the measures taken to t tlie Qf^ ce where the documents are filed and 

to bona fide scholars or journalis s Samuel A Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, and. 
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freedom of speech there will be (as advocates f ^ ti ® n error , and prevarication, 

is protect,on 
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(b) There were some gaps in the hospital records. The authors 
present a detailed table which shows the “Number of first admissions 

;" stltudons caring for the insane, Massachusetts, by 5-year periods 
1840 to 1884, and 1885.-“ (The quotation marks encLe the title 
o the table itself; the clarity, completeness, and brevity of this title 
provide a good model for statistical practice.) The table is accompa¬ 
nied by a page of footnotes which, together with textual discussion, 
describes exactly how the data were obtained for each hospital and 
how allowances were made for incomplete information. For example, 
ior McLean Hospital, a private mental hospital in Boston, the exact 
number of first admissions was available from reports for the years 
186 .ES to 1885 but for the years 1840 to 1867 only total admissions were 
available. The ratio of first to total admissions during 1868-85 was 
0.70. It was assumed that the same ratio prevailed in the earlier 
period, and an estimate was made on the basis of this assumption, 
hor some of the other hospitals, data on first admissions were available 
for the entire period 1840-85. 

Another example (the comment in brackets is ours): 

Beginning with 1870 our table shows a small number of admissions from 
IQ™" Pf vate bosP'tajs- [The number of patients admitted to these hospitals in 
l 870 74 was on *y 114 > about three-tenths of one percent of the total.] We know 
that there were two or three private mental “hospitals” in earlier years) but the 
number of patients (about 25) that they housed at that time is negligible. Since 
we were unable to secure further data, we have no entries prior to 1870 for this 
class of small private hospitals, . . . u 

This is one of the points where the authors used judgment in such 
a way that the error, if any, would tend to favor the hypothesis that 
mental illness had really increased. 

• c ? re neec fed to obtain meaningful numbers is illustrated 

m the derivation of the age distribution of first admissions (comments 
m brackets are ours): 

In order to arrive at age-specific first admission rates we required the are 
distribution of patients admitted for the first time to an institution. For the entire 
period 1840 to 1885, wherever first admission data were .not available it was 
possible to secure from the official reports of the state mental hospitals the age 
distribution of their total admissions. For the South Boston Hospital [a private 
hospital] we were able to secure the age distribution of total admissions oftly for 
the years 1850-54 and 1860-64. The age distribution for these two periods was 
very close to that provided by the state hospital reports for the corresponding 
years; we have assumed that the age distribution of the South Boston admissions 
tor the remaining years in our series is likewise similar to that of the other hospi- 


10. Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

11. Ibid., p. 27. 
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tals [Here a footnote account is given of a technical statistical analysis which 
showed that the differences between the age distributions are easily explainable 
by random or “chance’ 5 variation.] For the McLean Hospital we were not able 
to secure the age distribution of total admissions until 1876. This age distribution 
was virtually identical with that of the rest of the state and hence we have used 
the total state age distribution for McLean in the earlier years as well. . ^ 

What we required, of course, was the age distribution of first admissions 
rather than total admissions. Here, however, we were able to secure only scattered 
evidence primarily supplied by Dr. Earle in his Northampton reports. They pro- 
vided, for several years, the age distribution of first admissions. This differed so 
little from the age distribution of total admissions that the use of the total admis¬ 
sions age distribution gave us a fully satisfactory basis for the calculation of age- 
specific first admission rates.* It should also be pointed out that m the period we 
are ednsidering 65 to 75 percent Of total admissions were first admissions Conse¬ 
quently the age distribution of total admissions is m any case considerably 
weighted by first admissions. The final piece of evidence bearing on the use of 
the total admission age distribution for first admissions is Provided by direct data 
on the age distribution of first admissions for 1880-85. This period m Tabl 
[37Al is based on the exact reporting of the age distribution of first admissions. 

We found that the assumptions we had used in the earlier years gave us an 
extremely striking continuity with the age distribution s this last periodwhere 
direct evidence is available. Our method of estimation is therefore such that had 
we applied it to the period 1880-85 we would have come out with an age dis¬ 
tribution that is virtually identical with that provided by the official reports. 

(d) Another question is the extent to which the figures on numbers 
admitted to hospitals reflect out-of-state admissions. It was possible 
to adjust quite accurately for this, 13 but we will not discuss it. 

(e) A rate of incidence is a special kind of fraction. Therefore 
it is necessary to know not only the numerator (that is, the number 
of first admissions) but also the denominator (the total number ot 
people in the relevant age group). The discussion up to this point has 
referred only to the numerator. The sizes of the total population and 
of the various age groups were obtained from Federal and state 
censuses. 

Although population enumeration was probably less accurate in the 19th 
century than today, the difference in the amount of error can hardly be such 

*Itm"ight be supposed that the average age of readmissions would behigher 

than the average age of first admissions. This is not, in fact, the case. Thus, during the 
contemporary period, both Illinois and Massachusetts show a . lower ^ f °r ■readm^sions 
than for first admissions. This is because patients with the psychoses ° 
old age] are much less likely to be discharged and hence to be readmitted than are pahent 
who enter a hospital at an earlier age. In the 19th century readmiss^ 
younger age of admission than first admissions because in this period (as we shall stow 
shortly) admissions in the older age groups form a very much lower proportion of admis- 
sions than is the case today. [Footnote in original.] 

12. Goldhamer and Marshall, op. cit. y pp. 32-34. 

13. Ibid., p. 34. 
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to affect, to any appreciable degree, comparisons between the earlier and con¬ 
temporary period. 14 

2.8.2.4 Analysis. One of the first findings was that the age pattern 
of first admissions was considerably different in the 19th century than 
today. That is, even if the average number of first admissions per 
100,000 people in the total population had been the same at both 
times, and the age composition of the populations had been the same, 
the rates for specific age groups would have differed. In the 19th 
century, more of the first admissions occurred in the middle age 
groups, especially in the years 20 through 49, and fewer in the under- 
20 and over-60 age groups. 

Next the authors present the following two tables: 


TABLE 37A 


Age-Specific First-Admission Rates for Major Psychoses, Massachusetts, 
by 5-year Periods, 1840-84 and 1885 15 


Age 

1840- 

1844 

1845- 

1849 

1850- 

1854 

1855- 

1859 

1860- 

1864 

1865- 

1869 

1870- 

1874 

1875- 
1879 ; 

1880- 

1884 

1885 

10-19 

12.2 

13.4 

14.4 

16.4 

15.4 

14.5 

15.8 

19.1 

17.2 

18.6 

20-29 

50.1 

51.8 

52.5 

62.6 

59.0 

62.7 

70.0 

74.0 

76.5 

84.6 

30-39 

71.7 

73.8 

69.8 

82.0 

78.0 

75.3 

101.0 

104.1 : 

99.5 

109.2 

40-49 

80.5 

80.6 

83.6 

92.3 

85.0 

71.5 

97.0 

99.4 ! 

99.7 

109.0 

50-59 

77.5 

85.5 

61.7 

63.5 

62.9 

72.7 

77.4 

78.9 ! 

83.4 

90.0 

60- 

50.1 

59.9 

44.5 

48.0 

68.0 

60.5 

66.8 

68.0 ; 

80.2 

67.8 

Total 

39.4 

41.1 

39.0 i 

44.6 

43.1 

43.2 

51.9 

56.3 j 

57.8 

62.2 


TABLE 37B 

Age-Specific First-Admission Rates for Major Psychoses, by Sex, 
Massachusetts, 1880-84 and 1885 18 


Age 

1880- 

-1884 

1885 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

10-19 

19.3 

14.7 

22.0 

15.0 

20-29 

87.9 

66.8 

96.4 

75.0 

30-39 

103.6 

95.6 

111.0 

107.9 

40-49 

104.7 

95.2 

110.0 

108.1 

50-59 

88.5 

78.5 

102.9 

78.8 

60- 

84.8 

74.5 

70.4 

65.5 


14. Ibid., pp. 34-35. 

15. Ibid., p. 49. Detailed explanatory notes in the original are omitted here. Notice 

that the figures in the row labeled “Total” are rates for all ages combined from 10 up. 
These are not simple averages of the rates for separate ages, but weighted averages, which 
will be discussed in Chap. 7. - 

16. Ibid., p. 50. 
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Many readers will be reading these lines after only a cursory 
glance at the tables. Actually, you can easily learn to read tables 
accurately and quickly, once you overcome this tendency to skim 
over or skip them entirely. It is unwise to be dependent upon some¬ 
one else’s interpretation of tables, just as it is unfortunate to be com¬ 
pletely dependent upon an interpreter in dealing with a foreigner; 
and fortunately it is easier to learn to read tables than to learn a for¬ 
eign language. There is danger that the main facts of the table may 
be obscured, if for no other reason than an author’s desire to use vari¬ 
ety in his wording when he is putting the facts into prose. It is not un¬ 
common, either, for an author to misinterpret his own tables, or to 
overlook important matters shown by them. Moreover, tables can 
usually be read more quickly than verbal descriptions of them. The 
only explanation that should be needed for an interpretation of 
Tables 37A and 37B is that the rates are given on a base of 
100,000 people. If, for example, there were 200 first admissions in a 
group of 200,000 people, the rate per 100,000 would be 100, that is, 
(200/200,000) X 100,000 = 100. Note that the second table presents 
rates that are specific for both age and sex. The method by which 
this information on the sex distribution was obtained is discussed 
fully in the original report. 17 

Now we let the authors resume the story: 

We wish to test the hypothesis that in the central age groups the incidence of 
the major mental disorders has not increased over the last two to three genera¬ 
tions. We bring to bear on this problem first admission rates for Massachusetts in 
the 19th century, and the question now arises: What rates from the contemporary 
period should be compared with them? The most immediate comparison that 
suggests itself is, of course, with the contemporary Massachusetts age-specific 
rates. This, however, is not necessarily the most desirable choice of comparative 
data. Hospital admission rates are a function (a) of the actual incidence of 
mental disease and (b) of factors that influence the proportion and type of 
mentally ill persons who are hospitalized. Our comparisons should, therefore, 
strive to ensure as much comparability as possible with respect to these latter 
factors, and where strict comparability cannot be attained, we must at least 
take them into account in our interpretations of the 19th century and contem¬ 
porary rates. 

The more important extraneous factors that need to be considered in testing 
the hypothesis are (a) level of hospital facilities relative to demand as measured, 
for example, by marked differences in the ratio of admissible patients who are 
rejected for lack of accommodations to the total number of admissions, or as 
measured by the sudden rise in admission rates resulting from the opening of 
new hospitals in the areas most immediately accessible to them; (b) accessibility 
to the institutions as defined, for example, by the relation of admission rate to 


17. Ibid., p. 48. 
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distance from a hospital (where other factors have been held constant)- (c) 
motivation to use facilities for a given level of facilities available and accessible; 
(d) range or type of patients admitted, in terms of diagnostic class, degree of 
severity of the mental illness required to secure admission, and (partly related 
to this) whether admissions are for relatively long periods or just for a few days 
to permit observation or temporary care; (e) composition of the population with 
respect to factors (other than age) that influence admission rates both in terms 
of their relation to the foregoing factors and to the true incidence of mental 
disease, e.g., proportion of foreign-born and urban dwellers in the population. 
The large foreign-born (especially Irish) immigration of the mid-19th century 
renders it imperative to ensure that our 19th century rates, relative to those of 
today, are not rendered incomparable by differing proportions of the foreign- 
born population and different relations of foreign-born and native-born rates. 

Since the factors that influence the choice of a standard of comparison from 
the contemporary period were not constant through the period 1840-85, it follows 
ratCS cilosen f f om the contemporary period for comparison with those of 
8 °. 5 a J e ” ot nec essarily the appropriate ones to use in a comparison with 1860 
or 1840. Consequently, in what follows we provide a variety of contemporary 
rates with which we compare the rates of different parts of our 19th century 
series; and in each case we indicate why these particular contemporary rates 
have been chosen for comparative purposes. The attempt to choose contemporary 
rates that provide the.greatest constancy of the conditions (a) to (e) discussed 
above, must, to a considerable extent, be impressionistic. Sufficiently exact data 
on the factors involved, and on the weighting to be assigned to each, to permit 
the construction of a single quantitative measure, are not available. We have, 
however, m all cases chosen contemporary rates that we believe provide a severe 
test of the hypothesis under study—that is, we have chosen contemporary rates 
m which, the operation of factors (a) to (e) are on the whole prejudicial to the 
hypothesis. 18 

In short, rates of first admissions to mental hospitals, even when 
given for specific age and sex groups, are not sufficient for making 
comparisons of the true incidence of mental disease if the other factors 
enumerated above are not comparable. In later chapters we shall 
show some of the techniques by which it is sometimes possible to 
make allowance for “other factors’ 5 when more complete evidence is 
available than Goldhamer and Marshall were able to obtain. The 
method pursued in the present study was dictated by the incom¬ 
pleteness of the evidence available as to the effect of the other factors 
on mental illness or on hospitalization for mental illness. The authors 
made a series of comparisons in which selected 19th-century rates 
were compared with selected 20th-century rates, the selections being 
made in such a way that the rates are affected in much the same way 
by the extraneous factors. We shall summarize the main comparisons 
actually made. 19 


18. Ibid., pp. 50-52. Footnote omitted. 

19. Ibid., pp. 53-76. The italicized headings are direct quotations. 
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(a) Comparison of 1885 and Contemporary Massachusetts Rates. In 
the first comparison the other factors were not really comparable, 
but were rather strongly “loaded” against the hypothesis the authors 
were establishing. Present-day Massachusetts first admission rates 
are higher than either the national average or the average for the 
New England States; a large part of contemporary admissions is for 
observation and temporary care; the percentage of urbanization is 
higher than in the 1880V, a larger proportion of current admissions 
are for nonpsychotic conditions. All these factors might be expected 
to exaggerate the magnitude of mental illness today by comparison 
with the 19th century. As might be expected, it turns out that the 
19th-century rates are lower for most age groups, but, surprisingly 
enough, the rates for women in the 19th century were as high for ages 
30-49 as they are today. 

(b) Comparison of 1885 Rates with Contemporary Massachusetts Rates 
for Admissions with Mental Disorder. By using only those admitted 
“with mental disorders” in the calculation of current rates, it is 
possible to eliminate some of the artificial excess of current rates and 
hence make a fairer comparison. When this is done, “. . . the 1885 
female rates exceed the contemporary rates for the entire age range 
20-50. The 1885 male rates show substantial agreement with the 
contemporary rates for ages up to 40; the contemporary rate for the 
age group 40-50 is 13 percent in excess of the corresponding rate for 

1885 ” 20 

(c) Comparison of 1885 Massachusetts Rates with Contemporary Massa- 
chusetts Rates for Court and Voluntary Admissions. 

In this comparison we exclude the observation and temporary care first 
admissions, but include all regular admissions to public and private hospita s 
both with and without mental disorder [that is, in the contemporary figures]. 

. . . This comparison . . . reveals that the male 1885 rate for the combined age 
group 20-40 slightly exceeds that of the contemporary period and that the 
female rates for ages 20-50 exceed the corresponding 1930 figures- 

(d) Comparison of 1885 Massachusetts Rates with Contemporary Rates 
for Northeastern United States. 

The comparison of Massachusetts late 19 th century rates with those for 
contemporary Massachusetts imposes a quite severe test of our hypothesis. 
Nonetheless, for the central age groups, the hypothesis has stood up to e es 
applied. A further comparison that suggests itself is to juxtapose our late 
century rates for Massachusetts with first admission rates for the combined 
Northeastern states (New England and Middle Atlantic states). The two pre- 


20. Ibid., pp. 56-57. 

21. Ibid., p. 58. 
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ceding comparisons have provided somewhat greater comparability with respect 
to the classes of patients received in the two periods. In terms of comparability 
of level of facilities available, a better comparison can probably be achieved by 
using rates for a larger area m which the facilities may be presumed to deviate 
less from those of our late 19th century period. It would be desirable to provide 
a comparison which simultaneously attempts to equate level of facilities and class 
of patients, but the contemporary data do not permit this very readily Our 

o?theT f °rw u a c ° mpa 5 is ° n means > of course, an increase in the severity 
of the test to which our hypothesis is subjected. In choosing the Northeastern 

ThS- f ° r ° Ur " CXt c ° m Parison,_we have by no means selected a low-rate area. 
These states have a first admission rate that is 20 percent above the average for 

tn'aH 3 T h n le ' ThCy arC ’ taken t0gether " hi S hl y urbanized and indus- 

fmm st d te A S ft? d ‘ P r °P or J tion of thei r population and admissions come 

twfe * 1 * at have w f- dev e 0P ed mental hospital systems. Further, in making 
this companson we include all admissions, both with and without mental dis- 

W?; i° Sta i e ’ aOUnty ’ “1 , City mental hospitals, Veterans Administration 

rates for 1 S a «sT Vate m TT pUal . S ;; i • Here again find that the female 
rates for 1885 show complete parity with those of 1940 for the age groups 20-50. 

male rateS ^ or . 1885 show complete parity for the age groups 20-40; in the 
age group 40-50 the contemporary rate exceeds the 1885 rate by 17 percent. 22 

Comparison of Massachusetts 1855-59 Rates with United States 
1940 Rates for First Admissions with Psychosis. After a careful analysis 
the authors concluded: 7 

... the various conditions inhibiting admissions to mental hospitals were at 
’ eaS * n ° *£ hfa^chusettsof 1855-59 than they are currently in the United 
States as a whole. Probably there is no state in the Union today in which the 

ad ™ lssl °n to institutions for the mentally ill approach those that 
existed m Massachusetts in 1855-59. 23 

The conclusion of this comparison was similar to the earlier ones 
(0 Companson of Massachusetts 1840-44 Rates with the Contemporary 
Period. In the early 1840’s, the Massachusetts rates of first admission 
undoubtedly understated greatly the true rates of mental illness 
because facilities were so extremely limited. “Some conception of 
the limited facilities available at this time is perhaps conveyed by 
the tact that during the first six years of its operation as the first state 
mental hospital, Worcester received additions of four wings which 
were no sooner completed than they were immediately ‘filled to the 
overflowing. The authors decide not to make precise tabular com¬ 
parisons in this case, but by an “impressionistic” comparison with 
selected states which had low admission rates in 1940, they conclude 
that for women at least, “Given the restrictions on admissions in this 
earliest period it is quite impossible to suppose that this difference 

22. Ibid., pp. 59-61. Footnotes omitted. 

23. Ibid., p. 64. Footnote omitted. 

24. Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
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reflects a real increase in the incidence of mental disorders among 
women in these age groups in the intervening 100 years^ 

(<A Comparison of Suffolk County, Massachusetts, 19th Century Rates 
with Contemporary Rates for New York City. Next, the authors turned to a 
slightly different kind of comparison: 

So far we have dealt in our analysis with Massachusetts as a single unit. 
There are, however, several reasons why a special analysis of the Boston area 
recommends itself. In the first place, some interest is attached to the question 
whether ... the disparity usually found today between rates for large metro 
politan centers and for smaller towns and country areas existed in the earlier 
period. Secondly, and this is more important for our present purposes we may 
presume that comparisons of 19th century and contemporary metropolnan rates 
provide a somewhat greater constancy of conditions than is feasible when state 
rates as a whole are compared. Large urban centers probably have social char- 
acteristics that are more continuous over time. Perhaps more important is th 
fact that Boston residents, throughout our entire period, had two hospitals locally 
available . . . [these hospitals] did counteract to some extent the operation 

the “law of distance.” 26 n ,- n 

... As we are principally interested in the central age groups 20 50, our 
rates for these ages may . . . be taken as quite conservative estimates. We empha¬ 
size this because the rates we are about to present may astonish the reader^and 
we wish to assure him that he is not dealing with inflated rates in the central 

The only large urban center for which we were able to find contemporary 
first admission age-specific rates, including admissions to both state and private 

institutions, is New York City. ... M 

in 1840-44 Suffolk County had higher rates than contemporary New 
York City in the age group 40-60 and, by the mid-19th century period, almost 
uniformly liigher rite! except in the oldest age group. The reader may at this 
point feeHhat we have proved too much. We must confess that when th *f 
became evident we ourselves felt intimidated by them. However a t £° 
reexamination of our data and our procedures has convinced us that these 

findings must stand. 27 

The final comparison, which we shall not discuss in detail, shows 
that the surprisingly high 19th-century rates are not unique to 
Massachusetts, although the best and most complete data are avail- 

able for that state. , , . n . , u 

The remainder of the study may be described briefly with much 
less attention to the detailed evidence. The comparisons describe 
above were concerned chiefly with the middle age groups, especially 
the ages 20-49. By contrast, the rates for older people were much 

26 Bvthe“law of distance” the authors are referring to the tendency for the rate of 
hospitalization foTmentl disease to be greater for people who live closer to mental 

h ° S 27. a] Goldhamer and Marshall, op. oil., pp. 68-73. Footnotes omitted. 
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higher today than in the 19th century. Yet the authors show that 
even this differential may possibly be due to ££ other factors 55 rather 
than to a ££ real 55 increase. They first point out that the preponderance 
of admissions of old people is due to senile and arteriosclerotic psycho- 
ses, ££ diseases of the senium. 55 Therefore, 

Three major possibilities present themselves: (1) that there has been a true 
increase in the incidence of the arteriosclerotic psychoses and that consequently 
the admission rates for the older age groups have risen as a result of this; (2) that 
there has not been a true increase in the incidence of such mental diseases, but 
that the tendency to hospitalize such cases has increased; (3) that the increase 
in rates is a result of a combination of the two foregoing factors. ... 28 

Medical research suggests that it is possible that a part of the increase 
in the senile psychoses is “real, 55 but the evidence is not very con- 
elusive. But there is fairly good evidence, statistical and impressionistic, 
that a much higher proportion of old people with psychoses are hos¬ 
pitalized today than in the 19th century. Hence the authors conclude: 

While not excluding the very real possibility that part of the increase in 
admissions in the oldest age groups is due to a true increase in arteriosclerosis, 
the foregoing considerations strongly suggest that a major share of the increase 
in the age-specific rates for arteriosclerosis is due to the different hospitalization 
patterns for the older age groups in the 19th and 20th century periods. ... 29 

The discrepancy between 19th- and 20th-century rates for those 
under 20 also turns out to be illusory. Contemporary admissions 
for this group include a larger proportion admitted for mental de¬ 
ficiency, as opposed to psychosis, than was true in the 19th century. 
“We conclude, therefore, that there is no evidence of an increase 
during the last century in the incidence of psychoses among persons 
under the age of 20, and that consequently the findings for ages 
20-50 can now be stated to be true of all ages under 50. 5530 

The authors also analyze the effect of the foreign-born population 
and conclude that this factor does not affect the conclusions al¬ 
ready reached. 31 

We have frequently quoted the procedures used in making com¬ 
parisons in order to convey without oversimplification the method 
used by the authors. Even so, we have omitted much of the careful 
discussion of scources of data and the footnote documentation for 
assertions made in the text. Such thorough attention to detail is 
certainly onerous and at times may seem overly pedantic. Yet the 

28. Ibid., p. 77. 

29. Ibid., p. 81. 

30. Ibid., p. 83. 

31. Ibid., pp. 83-89. 
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temptation to overlook details and to fill in with unsubstantiated 
assertions can easily lead to erroneous conclusions. 

2.8.2.5 Conclusions . We have now described the analysis of the 
evidence. The main findings are summarized by the authors in five 
short paragraphs: 

1. When appropriate comparisons are made which equate the class of 
patients received and the conditions affecting hospitalization of the mentally ill, 
age-specific first admission rates for ages under 50 are revealed to be just as high 
during the last half of the 19th century as they are today. 

2. There has been a very marked increase in the age-specific admission rates 
in the older age groups. The greater part of this increase seems almost certainly 
to be due to an increased tendency to hospitalize persons suffering from the 
mental diseases of the senium. However, there is a possibility that some of the 
increase may be due to an actual increase in the incidence of arteriosclerosis. 

3. The 19th and 20th century distributions of age-specific rates, that is, the 
distributions of admissions by age independent of changes in the age structure 
of the population, are radically different. In the 19th century there was relatively 
a much higher concentration of admissions in the age group 20-50; and today 
there is relatively a high concentration in the ages over 50 and more particularly 
over 60. This, of course, in no way affects the results summarized in paragraph 
(1) above. 

4. Nineteenth century admissions to mental hospitals contain a larger pro¬ 
portion of psychotic cases and of severe derangement than do contemporary 
admissions. This is in part due to the more limited facilities of that period which 
tended to restrict admissions to the severer cases, and to the different distribution 
of age-specific rates. 

5. Male and female age-specific rates show a greater degree of equality in 
the 19 th century than today. This is largely due to the differences discussed in 
paragraphs (3) and (4) above. 32 

Each of these conclusions is supported by the statistical evidence 
obtained. It is never safe to assume that conclusions are supported 
by evidence unless one actually examines carefully the evidence 
adduced. An author may state some evidence and then a conclusion 
without showing any connection. 

As we indicated in discussing the purpose of the research, 
Goldhamer and Marshall are interested in much more than these find¬ 
ings. In their final section they discuss carefully the possible signifi¬ 
cance of their findings for problems other than those they attacked 
directly. In doing so they carefully distinguish between what they 
say on the basis of the evidence of this study and what they say on 
other grounds. We select a few sentences from this excellent discussion: 


32. Ibid., pp. 91-92. In our description of the study, we have not brought out the 
evidence supporting the fifth conclusion. 
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, In a ^Hion to random fluctuations, admission data do show short-term 
changes that coincide with marked social changes such as those incident to wars 

‘ i ' ° Ur . findin S s concerning the stability of secular trend^or 
the Psychoses [are] not intended in any way to minimize the importance of 

Tthe fute "" CtUati ° nS ‘ hat ^ ° CCUrred in the P ast » -ay “ur 

to thosrof C r S n a 2'rh eStriC - i ° n °f the findi , ng ^ to the Proses, and more especially 
nonetheless th ^ °? em ® or functional character, raises the question whether, 
ff ’ f’• *. haVC any P resum P‘ ive value for statements about long- 

the 6 imoW mC f T ° f neUr ° SeS> P sych0 —uses, and character disordel 
... the implications of the present report, for views on long-term trends in 

reader favor!!' ° D **“ theoretical orientation to the neuroses that the 

formul'adorwvf 6 ,® tudy [. such as the one reported here, can help to sharpen the 
r r o o 0 b,r' aIt : rnatlVe \ narr -, OW range 0f P° sslb,e to the theo- 

Sbcettkt t ‘T’ ? J “ - Ca * e P ro “ isin 8 directions for further research, 
inn d 0f admisslon rates has remained constant over the past 

100 years, intensive research on short-term fluctuations is especially indicated 
This research will first need to determine whether these fluctuations represent 
lh, e t C !h ngeS m “ Cldence ' If this is found to be so, it should then be possible to 
wtththen 6 ”!? /u g “ 40 * he SpeCific iterations in life circumstances associated 

r mher vlt an ? mg r ateS - ™ S W ° Uld rem ° Ve 3nalysis from ** level of 
rth tT ITT causation to broad social developments associated 

r h fnllin S ™ , r? r llZ u tIOn and Iead t0 the analysis of the more concrete 
the m K- ! , Ilfe that characterize the short-term periods under study. Only 
the combined and continuing research of laboratory, clinical, and social psychia! 

Ibser^d fact Tolh” “ t0 diSCard those views that «« inconsistent with 
wWele f U f P ro< ; ess the present report contributes the finding that, 

IrmWv have 1 h" ““t T™ ° f thc functional Psychoses, they will almost 
certainly have to be sought for among those life conditions that are equally 
common to American life of a hundred years ago and today. 3 * * V 

This particular study has been described in such detail for several 
reasons. First, it is a competent, objective, and thorough investigation, 
and iHustrates well the nature of such an inquiry. Second, the subject 
studied is important, but especially susceptible to erroneous im¬ 
pressions hunches, and intuitions. Third, this investigation serves as 
an introduction to many of the basic problems encountered in 
statistical Practice. Fourth, the statistical techniques used by Gold- 
amer and Marshall are elementary enough to be understood even 

vftlT re , aC ! mg ! le rCSt 0f this book - Fifth > the study emphasizes the 
vital need for close integration of knowledge of subject matter with 

knowledge of statistical method, and for broad perspective on the 

general problem but meticulous treatment of the minutiae of the 
specific inquiry. 


33. Ibid., pp. 92-97. 
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2.8.3 Vitamins and Endurance 34 

2 8 3 1 The Problem. By 1952 there was a good deal of evidence 
thaf extremely large doses of certain vitamins might enable ammah 
and possibly humans better to withstand severe physical an p y 
Wical SeLTthat exist under conditions of extreme cold. It had 

bin reported, for example 

survival rations. Supplementation on the scale ^eded ( ^ 

the normal requirements for the — 

=» of Jtfe condition^before 
dunnlementino- its own combat rations. This experiment, which we 
shalfd”scribe S in some detail, illustrates the care, persistence, and 

Marshall, to data that happened to have survived. 

The obiective of the experiment was to determine me enec 
of supplementation with lar£ amount, of t*orb.c-[—a 

lT2S"rj' new M—Q 

tions relating to the comparative smallnes 
available. We shall describe these considerations later. 

34. This section is based upon Staff of Army McdicaXN fn Cold Environ- 
Effect of Vitamin Supplementation on p tysica . t 'on° r Laboratory Office of Surgeon General, 

-nrpnared during the investigation. 
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The statistical problems of this investigation were anticinated 
advance, when the study design could be molded to meetthem 
scientific staff; though mostly M.D.’s and Ph.D.’s with specialization 
in physioiogy, were more conversant with statistical principles than 
most research workers. Moreover, they worked closelv with nrn 

terpr^tatio^of Ae^tudy 11 ^ ^ » ““ -alysis andV 

mpfL SSSL. StSL 

s^cSn?rh PS T tabIishme j lt in Texas - Idea % as we shah see in 

diers in the Armv a , , ra f f dom . sam P le drawn from all combat sol- 
, “ b Arm y would have given a better basis for generalizations 

s b amrfe f° UP P artlci P adn g in the experiment. Such a random 
ti P v, T’t h ° W< j Ver ’ lm P osslble for administrative reasons. The sci- 
for th ^ ? makC an extra " st atistical decision, namely, that results 

inteSt-XtlrthaTth t0 ^ target P°P ulati °n of 

f ”“ , h x *> , that the sampling process actually used was satis- 

mentatiom *** ** physi ° lo S ical res Pon.,e fi/vitamin supple- 

rack^uXXHH^- 6 ‘X 6 h ° USed in relativeI y insubstantial bar- 
nminir uio 1 Ur l n r g he “& ht » ln a cold and lonely spot in Wy- 
, . g ’ ca ed P ° le . Mounta in, at an elevation of 8,310 feet Their 

clothing would be inadequate except when they were quite active 
For most of ten weeks in January, February, and March 1953 thev 
were to engage in strenuous outdoor acLties marches wl 
marches, calisthenics, and sports. There were to be no leaves or 
passes. The diet was designed for monotony; the caloric total was 
ample at the start-4,100 calories-but a thJee-week period^^ 

2 IOoXTsOO r 1 f ° r 1 a 6 Cnd ° f thC ex P erim ent, wkh only about 
ranher’s ^ day ~ about en °ngh to maintain a stenog- 

, apb j fu ' 11 ^' as anticipated that many of the men would col- 

ar,H t ^ nder thC comblnatlon of strenuous activity and restricted diet 

dthe ex P enment wouId have to be terminated before the three- 

nerinH Pen ° d W3S ° Ver ' Throu & hout th e experiment there were to be 

also o?LX a T rem f tS -° f i >hySiCal condition and Performance, and 
also of psychological attitudes and aptitudes. 

w , “ Ucb ^ or the . bleak regimen in store for the 100 volunteers 
What about the statistical design? Your first reaction might be simoly 

fr \ atal defect is that no one knows how the men would 
performed under these conditions in the absence of vitamin sup- 
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plementation. The only wayto find out what would happen without 
supplementation was to withhold the vitamins from s°me 
100 soldiers Then a comparison of performance could be made be 
did and those who did no. receive the supplement 
tion the latter being called the “control group. , 

But which group of men should not receive 
The control and experimental groups should be such that chance 
factors aside, both groups would react the same if treated the sam . 
Then if the supplemented group did better than the unsupplemented 
group even after allowance for chance factors, a decision could be 
made in favor of the vitamin supplementation. There is, basically 
only one method of separating the men into the Uvogroupssotha 
tWxnerimenter can draw valid conclusions about the effect of the 
supplementation; the separation should make proper use of random 
STfot example, the names of the 100 men could be put on 
slipf of paper, the slips shuffled thoroughly, and the names for the 
control group selected by a blindfolded person. Random selecUon o 
the control group has two advantages. First, it protec s ^g a 'n 
bias of selection, conscious or unconscious, that might tend 
ffle control g oup systematically different from the other group. Sec- 
ond only wten the selection is essentially random is it possible to 
influence of chance on 

groups, and so decide whether or not the actual dte exceeds 
Sat which would be expected from chance alone. These advantag 

of the statisticians to the 

design Ze about in the following way. 1*r 
dividing the nxm randomly m.o four 

was to receive both vitamins G and B. . . • -d 

vitamin C but not vitamin B, the third was to receive vitamin B but 
not vitamin C, and the fourth group was to receive neither vitain . 

An alternative suggestion was to divide the 0 “ en * ^ rece i v _ 
two groups of 50 each, one receiving both C and B, the other 
ing feither. The statisticians recommended the e 

With this two-group design, a more adequate 

made of the combined effect of vitamins C and B, though at the cost 
“no,lining about the separate effects. With the 
sign it was more likely that important true effects of vitamin sup 
plementation would be obscured by chance factors m which case a 
promising line of experimentation would be wrongly abandoned. If 
a Scant effect for vitamins B and C together were detected by 
the experiment, further experiments to refine the findings by isolate 
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ing individual effects would be inevitable Tb;* , 

cost ThL ff the* 1 cn T tr fT re P resented the bulk of the total 

Sts mVeStlgate m ° re Carefully the s P ecific sour ce of the 

,f, f T t here Wa u one , ma j° r qualification in the recommendation of the 
statisttcians that the vitamins be studied only in combhTaS Thk 

eTch had V” truth ’ vkamin C and STm^x 

eact other Tb " 1 bU * the tW0 t0 S ether ‘ended to caned 

scientist n 3u he K eXtent ° f thls dan g e r had to be evaluated by the 
of vhaminT Thev deed S' kn ° w j ed ge of the physiological effects 
the two-group design ^ W3S rCm ° te ’ and ado P ted 

Cn0Ugh V° 

stjWh*'? “ 

an effect which, if it could be detected despite inevitable chance 

abilhvTf dete U ! d bC W °b th kn ° win ? about - Wh at would be the prob¬ 
er ^ cting such an effect in an experiment with 100 men’ 

To answer the question, the statisticians needed to know (i) Tow 
big a difference would be “worth knowing about,” and (2) howT/ 

o? e thei nCe T" 41011 am ° ng men treated aIi ke was ap! to T Both 
ures of nh^ica? 8 W f Cre StUdiCd “ tCrmS ° f ° ne of the Proposed meas- 

.nd ^., brm S1e,, p S°£ S££ 2s 

years with a standardized scoring system. It was know/that an av 

durfngTxTeeTof fob" 1 * f ^ ° D tWs teSt might be ex P e «ed 
improvement could T * aimn S P eri °d. If the same amount of 
mprovement could be achieved merely by vitamin sunnlcmcniat;™ 

forrnlmmro/XTT Seem Worthwhile - Next , records of past per ’ 
ormance on the test were procured for a group of soldiers at an 
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=-=SE3£5=2= 

in an experiment based on 80 00, m- mdee^ ^ ^ afaout 

nuXTr which an exp.rin.ent would probably give 

Val S."XMo« of the plan, and »>e start «f the experi- 
ment, the numbe, of soldiers b “ it "„,'?dt”.i?iio £ word. 
doing/The ^SS^dLaUmto use »o groups rather than four now 

statisticians and scientists. Some of them may not atfi ^PP 
statistical, but all were relevant to the design of the experiment 

“ S“.uec.» Of <1* .=>*»”»• “ ^ 

soldiers themselves not learn who was receiving the ^pP le ments. 

Such knowledge might influence performance by its e&ct 

All cansules appeared identical m every respe 

sss^s mm 

SS£ Sen' 

firmed, physical performance is very iS capsules 

SSSrtfarcrs 

p— <» 
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the duration of the experiment might be strongly influenced bv the 
memory of this one unhappy forced march. Unfortunatdy ihwas not 
possible to correct this situation by making all capsules the same 
color. It was hoped that this defect in the design could be compe”- 

form by ° Ster ^ Str ° ng Inter-platoon competition in all the per- 
formance tests. Since each platoon contained men receiving capsSes 
of both colors, men might identify themselves primarily with thdr 
own platoons rather than with their capsule colors. 

V* M * e rec °mmendation of the statisticians, all performance 
measurements were made once for each man before vitamkTsun- 
plementation started. This permitted a more powerful analytical 

oftTchma!? ° n am ° Um ° f im P rovem ent (or deterioration) 
find dunngthe course of th e experiment, rather than on his 

nal performance alone. The importance of initial measurements of 

? erf ° rman ?, e before su PPlementation was stressed by one of 
the statisticians m these words: “. . . failure to do so would be anta 

e m x°p U eSme°nt “° Val ° f “ *“ ^ the 

to titl Tbe general strategy of the two-group design was modified 
take into account the fact that the men were organized into four 
platoons, and that every effort would be made to foster inter-platoon 
competition. Instead of subdividing the entire group of men ran¬ 
domly into a supplemented and control group, a fandom subdivision 
was made within each platoon. This was as if four small experiments 

Z? of °* blg °“' and ,here ™ 

r. r, “° ,s " d wouid 

eXper “ * ^ 

l P m!' 8 ' 3 ' 3 Execution °-f the Experiment. Complex administrative prob¬ 
lems arose m carrying out the experiment A staff of 47 peopL- 

subie^’ 1StCd i me u 3 ? d Civilians ~ was needed, even though the 
subjects themselves handled the camp chores. The following fobs 
among others, had to be done: muowing jods, 

aloiPwbhT haC i t0 bC dCVised t0 give the d eshed caloric values 

^ injec,ed ^ 

ordir ) thII 1 fh f e?i!! a< !- t0 , be , PreP f re 1 Wkh m ° re than usual care in 

c ‘ he ° retlCal caIoric levels co uld actually be offered. 

• u j . ^ ood not eaten by each subject had to be sorted and 

prSn fet °a r nd r *°** CaI ° riC b ° th in total and for 
protein^ iat, and carbohydrate separately. 
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(4) The capsules had to be given to the right men, and it was 

necessary to be sure they were actually swallowed. d 

(5) Uniforms and barrack temperatures had to be adjusted to 

thC (TJllactiviues and work details had to be scheduled properly 
7 All performance tests had to be carefully supervised and 

recorded. For example, records had to be ke P t of tl ? e wa ‘ s 

tance at which each man fell out on a forced march. Alertness was 
needed to notice such things as that fewer men fell out on forced 
marches if they were picked up and brought home m an open truck 
.h»n a heated ambulance, and tha,- 
had to walk home anyway a. to.pa~ T=m ^ 

tion was rarely encountered. Experience wiui me ^ 
a measure of performance, and specifically end "bJ C " 
that the usual cause of dropping out was loss 

It is not proper to call a man a quitter if he stops after “arctong 
20 miles uphill into a fierce wind, yet in only rare instances did men 
apparently reach the limit of their capacity to march. 

(8) Many special records had to be kept. For examp e, on y 
enlisted man^ trained as a meteorologist, kept detailed records of the 

wea * er Twe ive technicians in the laboratory section were needed to 
make the various physical and biochemical determinations, such a 
blood pressure, body weight, skinfold thickness, blood glucose, blood 
and urinary ascorbic acid, hemoglobin, and the like. 

2 8.3.4 Y Analysis of the Findings. As the experiment drew to a 
close attention was focused more closely on the details of the ana y . 

iS’gS »,«„« of the analysis had been ^“l^ueT.i^ 
experiment had even started, but there were many detailed questions 
to P be answered. There were also innovations and improvisatio 
the experiment itself that had not been anticipate . j 

2datowere collected in the field, rough analyses had been made 
bv the supervising scientists, partly out of curiosity to see if the answer 
was S to be obvious. The most striking finding to emerge from 
these*rough analyses was that the average physical performance for 
tteentire group, supplemented and controls combined, had improved 
SSU .'L experiment. In .he lm. 

2 100-2 500 calory diet had been expected to cause the expenme 
Jo terminate the men not only carried on but continued to show 
improvement on the physical tests. When they departed on their 
“convalescent” furloughs, they were 

dition than at the start of the experiment. The unanticipated 
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provement of the men during the entire experiment, and especially 
that during the short-ration period, might have been attributed to 
the vitamins had there not been a control group which showed simi¬ 
lar improvement. This outcome of the experiment thus underscores 
our earlier comments about the need for a control group. 

The answer to the basic question, then, was not obvious from the 
rough analysis. It would have been obvious only if the effect of the 
vitamin supplementation had been large and consistent. The actual 
differences were relatively small. Careful analysis was needed to de¬ 
cide whether the supplemented and control groups differed more 
than could reasonably be ascribed to chance. 

As we have seen, there were many measures of physical status 
and performance. One of the most important was the Army Physical 
Fitness Test, described earlier. Initially, the combined fitness score— 
the sum of scores on the five components—was the focus for analysis. 
Before actual numerical work could begin, certain decisions about 
treatment of the data had to be made. The fitness test had been ad¬ 
ministered weekly during the experiment. A major problem arose 
because some of the subjects had missed an occasional test on account 
of injury or illness, or had participated when their physical conditions 
were below par for one of these reasons. When the latter occurred, a 
decision was typically made by the medical officers before the actual 
test whether or not the man’s score would be included. However, 
six subjects presented more serious problems, and these were not 
finally resolved until the analysis was about to begin. To illustrate, 
we quote the description of two of these cases. 

Test Subject No. 311: A thin, slight man of 22 developed an upper respiratory 
infection during the second week of capsule administration. . . . Soon thereafter, 
following vigorous physical exercise he developed a large hematoma in the right 
thigh. A pneumonitis ensued with fever, anorexia, vomiting, and 7^2 pounds 
weight loss. He was at bed rest and light activity for approximately one month, 
a week of which was spent in the F. E. Warren AFB Station Hospital. During 
this time he missed four consecutive weeks of physical and metabolic tests. Follow¬ 
ing this illness his performance was generally poor and he continued to lose 
weight on the restricted caloric diet. It was decided to eliminate all of his data 
from the experiment. [This was the only subject for whom all data were discarded.] 
Test Subject No. 432: This 30 year old platoon sergeant was granted emergency 
leave during the third week of the test. . . because of acute illness of several 
members of his family. He was absent from the test site for 10 days during which 


35. The need for controls is also illustrated by the experience of an elderly man who, 
having difficulty in hearing conversation, placed in his ear a plastic button with a cord 
long enough to run under his collar. Thereafter, he had no difficulty in hearing. People 
mistook the button and cord for a hearing aid, and talked louder. Had this man had a 
real hearing aid, he might have attributed all of the improvement in his hearing to the aid. 
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he administered nursing care to his family and continued to take capsules at the 
usual rate. No significant change of weight occurred during his absence, and 
tests of physical performance after his return showed no deterioration. It was 
decided to include all of the data collected from this man. 

The final analysis, you will recall, was to be based essentially on 
improvement between the initial and final fitness test scores, and other 
performance measures. There were 44 men in the supplemented 
group and 40 in the control group for whom usable data were 
available for the first and last fitness tests. The results are shown in 
Table 54. The average score for the supplemented group was lower 
at the beginning and higher at the end; the average improvement 
was therefore greater for the supplemented group than for the 
controls. 

On first glance, then, the supplementation appears effective. 
Actually, however, Table 54 shows only the over-all average for 
these two groups of 40 and 44 for the particular time period of the 
experiment. The table does not by itself tell whether these findings 
apply more generally. This question is what we had in mind earlier 
in our allusions to the effects of chance and the problem of allowing 
for those effects in interpreting the data. It is possible to analyze the 
original data from which Table 54 was computed in order to reach 
a decision as to whether the greater improvement shown for the sup¬ 
plemented group is more than we would ordinarily expect by chance 
alone. The analysis used, though not the idea underlying it, is too 
technical for this book. The conclusion was that differences at least 
as great as the ones observed in Table 54 would arise purely by 
chance about 17 times in 100, even if the supplementation had no effect. 
The italicized clause, to use again the technical terminology first 
introduced in our discussion of the study of the incidence of major 
psychoses, expressed the null hypothesis. The evidence of the experi¬ 
ment is not strong enough to warrant discarding the null hypothesis, 
at least so far as this analysis was concerned. 

TABLE 54 

Mean Physical Performance Scores of Soldiers, Initial and Final Tests, 
Vitamin-Supplemented and Control Groups 

Group Initial Test Final Test 
Control 175.33 330.33 

Supplemented 164.50 340.07 

Several other analyses of the same type were made for other as¬ 
pects of the fitness test data. For example, a separate analysis of each 
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o f the five component tests was made. In addition, analyses were 

^‘ Se , d wh ‘ ch utdlzed not onl y the beginning and ending scores, but 
also the intermediate scores. None of these analyses provided con¬ 
vincing evidence against the null hypothesis. 

The same analytical procedure was applied to several of the other 
physical and psychological tests. For some of these measures, the 
control, and for others the treated, group appeared slightly better 

On one^vo^of ^ dlfferences were readily ascribable to chance. 
Un one type of test, however, the supplemented group appeared 

superior by a margin exceeding what would be expected P by chance 
alone. The average drop in body temperature after periods of passive 

for P the r cn t0 t C0 l ld ’ b ° th o d0 T ^ ° Ut ’ WaS l6SS for the treated than 
for the control group. On the other hand, the loss of body weight 

group 8 hC expenment a PP eared significantly greater for the treated 

Some of the measurements, such as performance on the forced 

Suse thed 011 / n0t bC a r aly2ed / by the a PP r oach just described be- 
cause the data were qualitative (for example, a man did or did not 

fall out on a forced march) rather than quantitative (for example 
scores on the fitness test) . There was a variety of minor problems of 
analysis, but we shall report only the main conclusion: no convincing 
evidence in favor of supplementation. g 

cateH hl T t a the anal y sis sound tedious and compli- 

cated. It was. Moreover, many key questions arising during the 

ana y Sls had to be handled by relatively crude statistical methods 

rent Tt m ° r f T^° ds were not Possible, given the then cur- 

methnH 1 C ° f f tatlstlC£d knowledge. There were a few interesting 
methodologica 1 by-products, statistical and medical, such as a bet- 
er method for scoring the physical performance tests. Much was 
effect 1 ^ w .° uld f nable future experiments of this type to be more 
rInn t Vdy C ° ndUCted ’ and this was thoroughly discussed in the final 

a cpuru 

ticJo h rrtT° rtan J Criti ? S f of the ex P eriment was not a statis- 
element Af b n vf P roblem of the meaning of cold stress. One crucial 

in Se rnH A m tu fT W “ miSsing: long ’ anxious ’ sleepless waiting, 
in the cold. As the final report stated, 

stnZ h L t J P A)? nd J degre ? of cold stress should be precisely defined prior to the 
compatibleAvith'hnr) t0 ' ; C ° ntinUed hi S h -ergy actfvity isnot 

other Aland ? deSpUe ‘ he wearin S °f minimal uniforms. On the 

conditt^kCr 5 '= d cold (simulating the fixed battlefield 

condition; is not compatible with high energy output_ 
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Our description of the experiment has necessarily neglected many 
important Phases” but perhaps we have gone far enough to gtye you 
an P appreciation of what underlay the brief statement of conclusion 
and recommendations, which we quote m full. 

durinVthriater pan ose exj-eriment; caloric deficit, did not result in stgn.fi- 
Ca t4a b ^suw y itml P t e aUon m of*e typTu^inStudy resulted in a reduction 

“ ‘S* deficit of 7200 at c”orie n s 22°days did not lead to detectable 

impairment of physical performance t army m i n imal allowances of 

sisfss 

whole blood ascorbic acid levels of 0.3 to l.Z mg /o wua 
mg %• 

recommendations , . , 

if further studies should reveal benefits not detected^ F lementation on 

2. That further studies be made on the ellect ot vi “ ,, exD0Sure 

the physiological and pathological response of human subjects to cold exposure 

while at rest. 

2.8.4 Artificial Rain-Making 36 

The next study to be considered in detail concerns a pro 
removed Tom the evaluation of the effects of vitamin supplementa¬ 
tion but many of the statistical problems are surprising y 
The'over-all objective of the research was “to obtain a ^ complete 

understanding of the of the part of 

the formation of precipitation, lhe t cumulus 

the work reported here was to find out wbether * 
clouds—that is, injecting appropriate materials, in this case wate 

causes the clouds to rain. , t rlnud-seeding 

When the study began, the state of knowledgeaboutcloudseeag 

was not unlike that about vitamin supplementation when that study 

36. This section is based on Roscoe R- BrahMtt^Jr., 24, Qoud Physics 

Byers, Artificial Nucleation of Cumulus Clouds ( chl ^ March 31 1955 ). We have 
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began, except that rain-making had attracted more public attention 
and claims of success were more numerous. Most of the evidence was 
sketchy and inconclusive, for a reason which may not be hard to 
guess if you think back to the vitamin study. Many clouds had been 
treated in many ways, but relatively little was known about what 
Would have happened to them without treatment. It was almost as 
if the vitamin supplementation experiment had been performed with¬ 
out a control group and the inference drawn that supplementation 
was responsible for the physical performance observed. 

In the present experiment, clouds were seeded by airplanes spe¬ 
cially equipped with radar and photographic equipment, meteoro¬ 
logical instruments, recording systems, and so on. Elaborate instru¬ 
mentation was needed to obtain detailed information on all phases 
of cloud behavior. Moreover, the best way to detect the occurrence 
of rain was by the appearance of an “echo” on a radar screen. While 
radar equipment can tell whether or not a cloud produces precipi¬ 
tation, it does not tell how much precipitation is released or whether 
any of it reaches the ground. Thus, even if it could be shown that 
seeding initiated precipitation, it would not be known whether the 
seeding had simply altered the timing of precipitation that would 
have occurred later anyway, or whether it had increased the total 
amount of precipitation. Almost all attention in this experiment was 
focused on the simple question of initiation of precipitation, with a 
view to further study if initiation of precipitation were demonstrated. 

The main statistical problem was to devise a method of deciding 
whether precipitation would have occurred in the absence of seeding. 
As in the experiment with vitamin supplementation, the need for a 
control group—unseeded clouds—was apparent to the scientists from 
the start. The precise way in which the control group was to be 
selected and the method by which the resulting data were to Be an¬ 
alyzed were evolved during the course of consultation with several 
statisticians. 

For reasons mentioned in the discussion of the vitamin experi¬ 
ment, it was essential that random selection be used in deciding 
which clouds were to be seeded and which were not. The main prob¬ 
lem was to decide whether the proportion of seeded clouds producing 
rain differed from the proportion of unseeded clouds producing rain 
by a large* amount than could be ascribed reasonably to chance 
factors. Statistically, then, the basic problem in this experiment was 
similar to that of the vitamin study. One difference was that many 
of the measurements in the vitamin study were quantitative, for ex- 
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ample, scores on the Army Physical Fitness Test, while in this study 
the basic measurements were qualitative, that is, rain or no rain. 

In the vitamin experiment we saw that four small two-group 
experiments, one for each of four platoons, were preferable to one 
large two-group experiment. This was because the performance of 
soldiers within platoons was likely to be more homogeneous than the 
performance of all the soldiers in the experiment. Similarly, in the 
cloud-seeding study it seemed desirable to make each pair of clouds 
a separate small experiment. One cloud of each pair, selected at 
random, would be seeded. The two clouds in each pair, having been 
chosen at nearly the same time from the same part of the sky, would 
tend to be more like each other in respect to the probability of rain 
in the absence of seeding than would clouds selected at different 
times or different places. The analysis of an experiment performed in 
this way is simple. In fact, the method used is presented in this book 
(Sec. 13.3.2.2), and later in this section we shall outline the idea 
briefly. Before coming to this, however, we must examine the re¬ 
maining problems in the design stage. 

The chief problem of execution in the paired-cloud design was to 
keep bias, conscious or unconscious, from entering into the selection 
of the cloud to be seeded in each pair. The following quotation from 
the report describes the procedure used: 

After a cloud had been selected for study, the senior scientist, acting as flight 
controller, instructed the meteorological-instrument engineer to release the 
treating reagent on the next pass. The cloud was treated or not treated depending 
upon further instructions available only to the meteorological-instrument engi¬ 
neer. The senior scientist who selected the clouds for study was physically isolated 
from other scientists and had no knowledge of which clouds were treated until 
after each mission was completed. . . . Whether or not the cloud was treated, 
observations and measurements continued until it had dissipated, developed into 
a well-defined rainstorm, or lost its identity by merging with other clouds. . . . 

Thus, the scientist who selected the clouds for study did not himself 
know which cloud in each pair had been treated. After the scientist 
ordered release of the reagent (water, in this experiment), the me¬ 
teorological-instrument engineer opened a sealed envelope and read 
instructions which told him whether or not to execute the order. 
These envelopes had been prepared earlier by the statisticians, who 
assured random selection by using a method equivalent to tossing a 
fair coin. It was essential that the man selecting the second cloud in 
each pair not know whether or not the first cloud had been treated. 
Had he known, for example, that the first cloud had been treated, he 
might unconsciously have tended to pick a less (or more) juicy- 
looking cloud for the next pass. A systematic factor would then have 
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worked for or against the treated clouds; this would have invalidated 
subsequent analysis based on the assumption that treated and 
treated clouds differed only by chance “ d ^ 

As further substantiation of the fact that thp i 

o~b“?25 d ", r s Ti t Xr si 

P r was treated until the information was revealed by the meteorolofn™! 
instrument engineer after the test was completed. meteorological- 


rln , n ° ther P r ° bleni of planning was to determine the number of 
doud pans needed in the experiment. Again, there is a close paralle 

rX.'J5 “h “““'Vfh« b »0 tfoition, f or an ° y ”£"S 

* cloud pairs, was the probability of detecting- anv given 

Me effect of feeding i„ the ndd/ of the „ f 

exDer?mem°a.m UW f ha ” d1 '? *“■ satisfactorily in the cloud-seeding 

experiment than m the vitamin experiment, because fewer perform 

Sfcf A«in r“' : ° n “ n,e ' ded clood! th “ on uimpplemented 
able pXe l 

aioXTuotS" 8 ”' r ' !Ul ° ° f “ P “> in the 


The results are’showlt^ble [lof 8 the Sma11 wat « va >-‘ 

this E tdMA Unit in the r table re P resents a P a * r of clouds, e.g., the number “4” in 
this table represents four pairs of clouds in each of which the untreated cloud 

dlmrl 3 ! eCh °, a r d “!f treated d0Ud did not - In *« initiluna“nly"e 
data m the lower left and upper nght entries were considered. The numbers in 
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TABLE 60 

Results of Treating Clouds with Water Using Small Valve 
Total number of pairs—32 


Untreated cloud of pair 

Treated cloud of pair 

Echo 

No Echo 

Echo 

No Echo 

3 

3 

4 

22 


makes no difference on the average. 

From the fact that in three pairs the treated cloud developed an 
echo whereas the untreated did not, and in four pairs the reverse 
true, It is obvious that the experiment does not support he etoy 
of the treatment. A chance division of the 7 pairs could not be more 

eVe The a me 3 teorologists suspected that the reason for the lack of effort 
might tethe smallness of the amount of water being 
larger valve was therefore installed, increasing the f“Tl° 0 p era - 
released The large valve was used for the remainder of the opera 
tions. The results of precipitation initiation tests using t e arge va v 
are represented in Table 61. 

The probabilities of obtaining the results in the lower 
the 

ffl as S be* viewed 

sample size was decided in advance, or at Xtthis was not 

tinuing experimentation was not made formal) that th s ‘ h f douds 

the calculated probability. The experimental procedure and the types 
selected were the same during both seasons of operation. 
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TABLE 61 

Resists of Tests for Precipitation Initiation in 
ropical Cumulus Clouds Treated with Water Using Large Valve 

(a) January-February 1954; total number of pairs—15 


Untreated cloud of pair 


Treated cloud of pair 



Echo 

No Echo 

Echo 

No Echo 

3 

5 

1 

6 

(b) October-November 1954; total num 

ber of pairs—31 

Untreated cloud of pair 

Treated cloud of pair 

Echo 

No Echo 

Echo 

No Echo 

2 

12 

5 

12 

(c) All data; total number of pairs—46 

Untreated cloud of pair 

Treated cloud of pair 

Echo 

No Echo 

Echo 

No Echo 

5 

17 

6 

18 


While the logic of the basic statistical analysis is clear in this 
quotation, it may be well to amplify it. In a group of paired tests 

tnt Pa b S ,i? Wh ‘ Ch b ? th Cl0uds Planned identically telfus nothS 
about whether treated or untreated clouds are more likely to rain 

Z'lTSS’ r ef ° re ’ ° nIy in P airs in which one cloud rained 
d the other did not. In the experiment summarized in Table 61 fa) 

doud a r mp H \ Were si * SUch P airs ' In five of th ese pairs, the seeded 

ine had nn d W ln t th V 1Xth ’ the UnSeeded cloud rained. Now if seed- 
badn0 ^ whatever, we would, except for chance, expect a 
3-3 division rather than a 5-1 division. The situation is predselv 
analogous to an experiment you might do yourself with a coin. If you 
toss a fair com six times, the most probable outcome is three heLls 
nd three tais. But chance alone will fairly often give you 4-2 or 2-4 
How unusual, then, is the 5-1 result or one more extreme that is 
time ° n the baS1S °, ChanCe alone? If y° u have a fair coin and a little 

or all but one ^ ^ S rf h ° W ° ften y0U get either a11 heads 

coin is renn f “ MX ‘ 0sses ’ If you d ° ‘his enough times, and your 
n is really fair, you will come very close to 0.11 or 11 percent the 

gure given in the quotation. The necessary principles for calculating 
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such probabilities are given in Chap. 10 of this book. The testing pro¬ 
cedure is discussed more fully in Sec. 13.3.2.2. 

Since 0.11 is a moderately small probability, we might suspect 
that 5 or more heads in 6 coin tosses was due not to chance alone 
but to some inherent tendency for the coin to turn up heads moi 
often than tails. Similarly, when the scientists m the experiment we e 
confronted with the data of Table 61(a), they suspected that the 
treatment was actually having some effect. The suspicion was not 
very Convincing, but it did lead to a renewal of experimentation m 
the^fall of 1954. That time the division was 12-5, somewhat mor 
convincing, since the probability is only 0.072 by chance alone. The 
combined 5 evidence of the two experiments suggests quite strongly 

of .he q u».ihe,don, nece,^ In to- 
terpreting the final probability of 0.017 that a result at least this 
favorable to the cloud seeding procedure could arise|by^chance alon 
This basic qualification is that the result of Table 61(a), the 
;X W as the first evidence of effectiveness given by the experiment. 
Earlier seeding efforts had given no hint whatever of success. Even 
dmugh the experimental procedure had been modified prior to the 
5-1 split the experimenters could hardly put much confidenc 
this result alone. It is the evidence of Table 61(b) that is most con¬ 
vincing Table 61(a) is not irrelevant to the final conclusion, bu 
after all an event of probability 0 11 may well occurarnonga set of 
events, just as 5 or more heads in 6 coin tosses is fairly likely to occur 

if a number of such tosses axe made. . ■, i t 

A closely related point is that probably the experiment would not 
have been continued) so would have had no opportunity to produce 
Table 61 (b), if just one cloud pair in Table 61 (a) had been switche . 
The fact that the second phase of the experiment was run at all, then, 

oartlv reflects ffood luck in the first phase. A i 

In this brief description, we have necessarily left out a great deal, 
even of the statistical problems. We have gone far enough howe^r 
to illustrate the point made in the abstract m Chap. 1 ./^mely.t 
the same statistical ideas are often applicable m problems that ap 
pear at first to be very different. 

2.9 

CONCLUSION 

Statistical methods are used effectively in the most diverse sub¬ 
jects, ranging from minor business and personal decisions to ab- 
ctrnc^ miestions of nure science and scholarship. 
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Brief illustrations serve to indicate the range of applicability of 
statistics, but they can give only the barest hints about the way sta¬ 
tistics enters into these applications. Statistics, when used effectively, 
becomes so intertwined in the whole fabric of the subject to which it 
is applied as to be an integral part of it. Full appreciation of the ways 
in which statistics enters into an investigation requires, therefore, a 
detailed analysis of the subject matter and of all the methods brought 
to bear on it. 




Chapter j 


Misuses 
of Statistics 


3.1 

THE INTERPRETATION OF STATISTICS 

The most important thing to know about the interpretation of 
statistical data is that they do have to be interpreted. They seldom it 
ever “speak for themselves.” Statistical data in the raw simply furnish 
facts for someone to reason from. They can be extremely useful when 
carefully collected and critically interpreted. But unless handled with 
care, skill, and above all, objectivity, statistical data may seem to 
prove things which are not at all true. 

“In earlier times,” Stephen Leacock wrote, “they had no statis¬ 
tics, and so they had to fall back on lies. Hence the huge exaggerations 
of primitive literature—giants or miracles or wonders! They did it 
with lies and we do it with statistics; but it is all the same. Dis¬ 
raeli averred that there are three kinds of lies: lies, damned lies, 
and statistics. It is sometimes said that statistics are used the way a 
drunk uses a lamp post: for support, rather than for light. A famous 
statement about history has been paraphrased to say that the un¬ 
supported declaration “statistics prove” should be read I choose to 
assert without evidence,” or even “I choose to assert, contrary to the 
evidence.” The view that statistical conclusions are usually wrong is 
often supplemented by the view that when they are not wrong they 
are self-evident and trivial: “A statistician is a person who draws a 
mathematically precise line from an unwarranted assumption to a 
foregone conclusion.” 
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3.2 Shifting Definitions 

statUticrTh^hHirf 6 ?’ are P r0ba , bly aS common as valid uses of 
statistics. The ability to discriminate between a valid and an invalid 

use of statistics is more important for most people than knowing how 

themselves to make effective use of statistics. No one—administrator 

executive, scientist, or responsible citizen in general—can afford to 

e misled by bad statistics; and everyone needs knowledge that can 

be gained only through the effective use of statistics. 

unfortunately, emphasis on misuses may give the mistaken im- 

that S mn that . statist!cs are seldom or never reliable. Notice, however 

W wither 6 ! rC !T ent P °‘ entialIy good uses of statistics. “We 
are with Socrates the pious hope that men avoid mistakes once 

Sen do e th^ut°of 6m ' arC friVOlOUS en ° Ugh t0 su PP° se that 

affprt H ? ° f P ure “ntrariness, and hence are more 

affected by the sight of a horrible example than by a good precept.” 1 

The examples which follow are divided into categories for pur¬ 
poses of discussion; the classifications are not to be taken very Li- 

categories'^ Ver ' ° f ^ CXamples faU ^ ualIy weI1 *to several 

3.2 

MISUSES DUE TO SHIFTING DEFINITIONS 

Example 65A Unemployment in Different Countries 

durimAhTw:^ in Germany and “ the United States 

^ T g Sj those working on government projects were considered 

denend^ m G< ? many but nnemployed in the United States. Which is right 
p s upon t e purpose of the study, but for comparisons the definitions 
of unemployment must be the same in both countries dehnit.ons 

Example 65B Employment, Unemployment 
and Partial Employment 

„„ 19 1 9 ’ Georgi MaIenkov > then a member of the Soviet Politburo 

asserted that there were 14 million unemployed in the United States and 

thhfiR 1S Sh ° wed that the Gnited States was in a serious depression. (Actually 

Statistics’ iateTfTh Y *“,! milli ° n the U ’ S Bureau of Lab ” 

___ 1 ate f the avera ge number unemployed in 1933, the highest 

(A f S,a f‘ ik i Dk VmiSSe H ™ 
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in history, and it would fall only 21 percent below ffie peak pi^tage-25, 
also in 1933.) Malenkov based his estimate on American of good ac 
curacy but he defined “unemployed” to include all members of the labo 
force who worked less than full time. According to the definitionsused by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, unemployment at this time was about 

4 million. The basic difficulty here is that “employed and ;" ®Tde “ante 
do not cover all cases; they are extremes between which there is a wide^ range 
of possibilities. Furthermore, if there are many part-time workers tins m y 
reflect either such scarcity of work that workers cannot find enough lu 

time employment, or such scarcity of labor that .^P 1 °^” fdeto/for 
enough full-time workers. Full-time employment is itself hard to define, 
hours of work that would now be considered full-time in America (for 
example, 35 to 40 hours per week) would be considered part-time m othe 
countries (certainly in Mr. Malenkov’s) or at other times. 


Example 66 A Car Registrations 

Automobile registration figures are not an entirely sat 
of the number of automobiles in the hands of the public, fothree^reason^ 
First, some states issue a new registration upon sale of a car, 
transfer the old registration to the seller’s new car, if any. Second, Mat 
wagons, sedan-type delivery cars, taxis, jeeps, and “rta YP e 

classified as passenger cars in some states and not in ot_ • ^ 

cars are registered by dealers before they are sold to consumers. ih)s 
factor became important when the 1954 registration figures 
by two manufacturers each hoping to claim sales leadership -Enough .no *ad 
cars of both makes had been registered by dealers at the end of t y , 
makp it difficult to tell which make had led in sales. 

Example 66B Overhead Cost 

In studies of overhead and variable cost, confusion sometimes occurs be¬ 
tween the economist’s and the accountant’s definitions of ove ^f C ^'^ e 
economic analysis, overhead costs are those that do no ^ c ‘sts 

volume of output; accountants, however, sometimes all,ocate 1^coste 
among different years or different products m proportion to t 
production. 

Example 66C Personal Income 

Questionnaire studies of personal income, whether basedoncensuses^or 
samples, usually suggest an aggregate personal income for ^.“believed to 
whole which is at least 5 percent below the aggregate acfimy 
be correct by economists. While the reasons for the understatement are com 
plex one basic cause is that people tend to think of income as wages and 
salaries only, rather than as their income from all sources. 
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3.2 Shifting Definitions 
Example 67A Industrial Concentration 

In measuring the extent of industrial concentration or "monoDolv” the 
percentage of the total sales of an industry made by the four leading com 

IfTnHnc^ h V V* 3 ? b ? affected greatl 7 h y the definition of “industry - 

d us try,” or ae”"«Sri1ip«n“2^? e “ h °”“ h " ld “W 1 ™" 

Example 67B Wage Rates and Wages Earned 

were STo^err’ “ ° f h ° Urly Wage rates > in a «rtain industry 

e up 10 percent, wages m the sense of average weekly earning had °r>ne 

down, due to a reduction in hours of work. Weekly earnL^d’epetl not 

mav LT** Ti Y earmngS but on the number of hours worked. Wages 
may thus appear to have gone either up or down, or even both at once if 

” d “ nC,1 “ i! "•*> »w »d ZVe 

Example 67G Hourly Wage Rates 

. I: “ a } abor dispute, the union presented figures showing that durino- a 

nwnagernent r>re7 S 1““’ ‘T®?* h ° Urly Wage rates had decreased. The 
anagement presented figures showing that this average had increased The 

fA^TT? 7* d aver , aged the straight-time rates of the individual workers 

Ste kS so forth? d r r rk “ g h ° UrS rath6r than for 0vertime > hXays 
g ts } and so forth) and this average had increased. The union had cotter. 

hours”?worked Tht by dividin S his earnings by the number of 

crease “ 7h™ „ ?T m the Union ’ s avera ge represented a de- 

S th? r P nT W ° rk that W3S done at overtime rates. 

Again, either conclusion may be correct, depending on which definition of 
hourly wages 1S appropriate. The un;on , s defi P. t . on X n C b h ?®“° f 

are VleW ? as inCOme of WOTk ^> the management? when hey 

s:p™rh.T;' b 2r o<i ”" i “- w “ ^ •* 

Example 67D Severity of Disease 

hosS to a re°n f etr rit J ° f & diSeaSC may be defined trendy from one 
difficuh * d comDarlsons between hospitals are thereby made 

Example 67E Duration of Labor 

birth” ‘‘Ie2h d of § T n h d ? ^ rdated t0 the difficuIt y ° f labor in child- 

rnT ~?’ 1 1 S u • 1 J. bor was used as a measure of difficulty. One short- 

clearl?defined. “ that 4116 beg “ nin S of ^or is sometimes not 
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Example 68A London vs. New York 

Whether the city with the world’s greatest P°P^ on is N e - J” k ^ 
London depends on what areas are referred to W abou{ 

don ” The City of London proper had a population m y 

? 200 and New York County, or Manhattan, one of the five borough, of 
New York City, had 1.910,000. The analogous the 

r ? y ftS/^ 5 » in SS :! K— p.'li., ~<le 

5“ teongta, 29’m'tadon and 5 in New York. A com, ctkif“™ 

i r n f the center of New York has a population of 10,350,000. in 

“New York Standard Metropolitan Area,” however, had aJ955 P^^g 0 
of 13 630 000. (A Standard Metropolitan Area is defined y. . 
Bureau of the Census as a county or group of counnes 

p r : tv Q f 50 000 or more, plus such contiguous counties as are m P 
i^chl^icttn and integrated with the central ei.y by cer »in spec.Sed c,„,a) 
k t ,“pS..n Mned for lond.n on "*» 

New York would have a population of approximately 10, , 

3 3 

MISUSES DUE TO INACCURATE MEASUREMENT OR 
CLASSIFICATION OF CASES 

When confronting statistical data, one useful quesUon is ow 
could they know?” Another is, “Who says so, and does he have a 
personaUnterest in the data being the way he -P-ts them?Jhe 
answers to these questions do not settle anything T 

of the data, for sometimes it is possible to find out about things for 
which the question, “How could they know?” suggests the answer, 
“They couldn’t.” (Would you have thought of the method descrl ^ d 
in Example 26A for finding out how many fish there are in a lake.) 
Moreover some people are capable of great objectivity even w 
to own interests a’re involved. Nevertheless, the answers to these 
questions may properly stimulate skepticism. 

Example 68B Grime Records 




3.3 Inaccurate Measurement 

This rise was one of the largest recorded in recent years. It was attributed 
Cl ° S . e t0 the commissioner’s office . . . [to] a recent overhauling 
crime itselfTrVhVclty "" “ ' ' [ *° ] any liable increase in 

* P ° U “ ^adquartera it was declared that the introduction of Mr. Murphy’s 

s rasas* 

Example 69A Inspection Errors 

c » l n i he “ s p e< : tl0n of manufactured products, sometimes every item is in- 

ActuSv an few“ IS reP ° rted that aU defective items have been'eHmTnated. 
Actually, few inspections are completely accurate. Even with several in 

genera’ll lns P ectin ? ever Y hem, some defective items are missed. More 
generally, measuring every one of a large group of things does not insure 
complete accuracy because of errors in the individual measurements. 

Example 69B Infant Sex Ratio 

The sex ratio in live births is about 105 or 106 males to 100 females 
i a , rgue *31 this ratio may be a trifle high. Errors in reporting, edit- 

“ g ;, ta 7 a ! nS ’ a r transcribin S. though rare, tend to run predominantly 

han borTMs » boys, or of omitting gills more often 

tW tU Thls , effect Is negligible for nearly all purposes, but the point is 
that the errors do not necessarily cancel out. 

Example 69 G Languages of the World 

• 9° nsider the , difficuI ty of obtaining information on the numbers sneak- 

bTthe77 5 reditt n n SUa f g t eS ° f t 7, WOrld ' The followin g are the %nres given 
y the 1950 editions of two well-known almanacs: 6 


What Almanac D’Ya Read? 


[From the World Almanac, 
1950] 

Tabulation of Those Who Speak 
the Chief Languages 


Arabic 

Chinese 

Czech 

Dutch 

German 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Portuguese 

Rumanian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish 


29 , 000,000 

488 , 573,000 

7 , 500,000 

16 , 548,500 

78 , 947,000 

8,001,112 

43 , 700,000 

97 , 700,000 

48 , 800,000 

19 , 400,000 

80 , 000,000 

6 , 266,000 

16 , 160,000 


4 . New York Times, June 7 , 1951 , p . 1 . 

5. New Yorker , Vol. 26 (September 23, 


[From the Information Please 
Almanac, 1950] 
Languages of the World 


Arabic 

Chinese 

Czech 

Dutch 

German 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Portuguese 

Rumanian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish 


58 , 000,000 

450 , 000,000 

8,000,000 

10,000,000 

100,000,000 

13 , 000,000 

50 , 000,000 

80 , 000,000 

60 , 000,000 

16 , 000,000 

110 , 000,000 

7 , 000,000 

18 , 000,000 


1950 ), p . 80 . 
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Example 70A Interviewer Effect 

The person who collects the data may consciously or unconsciously 
affect the response. For example, “When Negroes were asked if the army is 
unfair to Negroes, 35 percent said yes to Negro interviewers, only p 
cent said yes to white interviewers.” 6 

Example 70B Destruction of Planes 

. Accurate statistics about military operations are parUcularlydifficult to 
obtain even when great efforts are made. During the Battle of Britaini m 
1940 for example, the British estimated that the ratio German to British 
air losses was 3 to 1. An American general was so impressed by the thorough- 
ness TS methods that he believed the British claims overman losses 
were conservative. Yet a postwar check of German records showed that the 
correct ratio was 2 to 1. 7 

Example 70C Destruction by Planes 

A similar example is given by the following quotation: 

Air attack by a single combat plane is a fleeting thing, and the results achieved 
do not Sways^onfofm to first estimates. Air reports of decoyed veh- es 
Darticularly armored vehicles, were always optimistic by far. This was not the 
fault of pilots. Each fighter-bomber airplane was equipped w,th a 
which automatically recorded the apparent results of 

were examined at bases and became the basis of Air Claim , , 

that this method provided no accurate estimate of the damage j 

Exact appeal could be made only after the area was captured by the ground 

troons. 8 


3.4 

MISUSES DUE TO METHODS OF SELECTING CASES 

Example 70D British Textile Unemployment 

During 1 the early part of 1952, there was a slump in the textile industry 
of Lancashire. The extent of the decline was the subject of some controversy. 

Unemployment figures issued by the Ministry of Labor are misleading. They 
are based on counts of workers made on Mondays. But nearly all wor ers 
employed only three days a week work on Monday and therefore are no ^ 
in the official short-time count. For example, the 

shows 18,400 operatives on short time. However, the official estimate, 

Based on work done at the National Opinion Research Center, reported m the 

Uni T.%t SiTaM; n* Hou s hton Mifflin Company ’ 

194 8^Dwight 7 D. 3 Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe (Garden City, New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1948), p. 324. 
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is acknowledged to be correct by those in the know but that is not made public, 

gives the number of unemployed as 24,000 for the same period. 9 

Notice that whereas Example 65B involved matters of definition and in¬ 
terpretation—whether part-time workers are employed or unemployed, and 
whether they are symptomatic of prosperity or depression—this example 
hinges on the method of determining the number of part-time workers. 

Example 71A Census Underenumeration 

In China, one census taken for military and taxation purposes showed a 
total population of only 28 million; but a few years later a census of the 
same territory for the purpose of famine relief showed 105 million. Such an 
increase could not possibly have actually occurred. People evade the census 
taker if taxes and military service are involved, but seek him out when it is 
a question of receiving aid. In general, census-taking is more difficult and 
the results less accurate than people commonly suppose. Even the United 
States census of 1950, for example, is reliably estimated to have under¬ 
stated the total population by 3.6 percent and to have erred by much larger 
percentages in its counts of some groups within the population. 10 In the 
capital city of one important Latin American country, the only census in 
recent years was abandoned after only two districts of the city had been 
canvassed, and the total population of the city is known only through intel¬ 
ligent “guesstimates.” 

Example 71B Movie Censorship 

The Chicago Police Department in 1952 prohibited the showing of the 
Italian film, “The Miracle.” An interested organization reported the follow¬ 
ing investigation: 

In the past few months the Chicago Division has shown “The Miracle” at 
several private meetings. Of those filling out questionnaires after seeing the film, 
less than 1 percent felt it should be banned. “It thus seems,” said Sanford I. 
Wolff, Chairman of the Chicago Division’s Censorship Committee and Edward 
H. Meyerding, the Chicago ACLU’s Executive Director, “that the five members 
of the Censorship Board do not represent the thinking of the majority of Chicago 
citizens.” 11 

The statement quoted seems to be based on the assumption that those who 
saw the film at the private showings and filled out questionnaires represent 
the majority of citizens. Actually, it would be unwarranted to assume that 
the replies to the questionnaire represent the opinions of those who attended, 
to assume that those who attended were representative of those invited, or 
to assume that those invited were representative of the majority of citizens. 

9. New Tork Times, March 24, 1952. 

10. Ansley J. Coale, “The Population of the United States in 1950 Classified by Age, 
Sex, and Color—A Revision of Census Figures,” Journal of the American Statistical Association . 
Vol. 50 (1955), pp. 16-54. 

11. Civil Liberties (published by the American Civil Liberties Union), December, 1952, 
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Many people find it hard to analyze separately the various elements in a 
complex and emotion-laden issue like this. For example, many who object 
to police censorship of moving pictures will resent our pointing out the 
statistical fallacies in this or any other attack on it, while many who approve 
the action will interpret our criticism of the attack as support of the action. 

Example 72A Mental Disease in Men and Women 

The incidence of mental and nervous diseases appears to be higher among 
men than among women. A difficulty with the figures, however, is that men 
are more likely to be detected and institutionalized, since they are more 
likely to earn their livings in ways for which these disorders incapacitate 
them, and they are less likely to be supported by some other member of the 
family if unable to support themselves. 

Example 72B School Children per Family 

In a certain city, the average number of school-age children per family 
having school-age children was estimated by questioning a sample of chil¬ 
dren in schools. The figure obtained was much too high, because a greater 
proportion of large families than of small families was covered by the data. 
Consider two families, for example, one with a single school-age child and 
the other with six. The average number per family is seven divided by two, 
or 3|. But if each of the seven children were asked the number of school-age 
children in his family, the total of the seven replies would be thirty-seven 
and the average 5f. This example is discussed a little further in Chap. 4. 

Example 72C Families Selected Through 
Wage Earners 

An error similar to that in the preceding example was made in estimat¬ 
ing family earnings by sampling wage earners listed in employers’ records. 
Those families with more than one wage earner had a greater probability 
of being included in the sample. Multiple-earner families tend to have 
higher incomes than single-earner families, not only because of the multi¬ 
plicity of earners but because the heads of the families tend to be at the ages 
where earnings are highest, that is, at the ages where their children are old 
enough to earn money but have not yet left home. 

Example 72D Errors of Executives 

Consider the following statement by the head of a market research 
company: 

A “box score” which we have kept for a number of years shows that execu¬ 
tives are right, or substantially right, only about 58 percent of the time in their 
decisions on questions of marketing policy and strategy. ... 12 

12. Arthur C. Nielsen, “Evolution of Factual Techniques in Marketing Research,” 
in Nugent Wedding (ed.), Marketing Research and Business Management , University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. 49 (1952), pp. 52-53. 
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The impression may be conveyed by this statement that executives arrive 
at the wrong conclusions 42 percent of the time when they solve their own 
problems But the executives presumably bring to an outside consultant only 
t e problems they consider beyond their own capacities. Thus, the market 
research company probably has a very biased sample from which to esti- 

° f c CaSCS in which execut!vcs ar e right about marketing 
problems. In fact, the figures might even be interpreted as showing that the 
executives are wrong 58 percent of the time when they think they need out¬ 
side advice on marketing problems! Moreover, there seems to be an assump¬ 
tion implicit in the quotation that the market research firm’s answers are 
invariably correct, and this can hardly be quite true. 

Example 73 Ages of Executives 

firnr ^ qU0tatl0n is from a Publication issued by a management consulting 

The managements of a representative 65 companies are today, on the aver- 

vear,T!, n w earS - 0lde u r than ' vere , the managements of these same companies 20 
years ago. Here is what we found in a recent survey: 

. 1929 1949 

Average age of all officers 

(excluding chairmen of boards) 47 years 54 years 

Average age of presidents 53 years 59 years 

In about 80 percent of these companies, those holding top management 
positions were older in 1949 than were their counterparts in 1929. 

rrmtrv 4 ir g Sem ° r °. fficers ^lone, i- e -> presidents, vice-presidents, treasurers, 
controllers and secretaries, we found that they averaged 48 years of age in 1929 
and 55 m 1949. More significantly the junior officers, who are normally regarded 
as replacements for the senior group, are not much younger than their superiors. 
They now average 52, and their advance in years since 1929 has followed the 
same upward trend as that of the senior officers in 65 companies studied. 

With the average age of presidents today at 59 and that of all senior officers 
at 55, it is apparent that replacements will have to be made in the next five to 
ten years at a more rapid rate than has been the case in the past. 13 

The investigators are no doubt correct with respect to the particular 
companies studied (although note that the figures in the text and the table 
re er to different groups). These data do not, however, constitute evidence 
or or against the proposition that the average age of all executives has in¬ 
creased in the last twenty years. The proposition may be true, but these 
data do not show it. The fallacy is rooted in the fact that the same 65 com¬ 
panies were used in getting the average ages for 1929 and 1949. This means 
that the sample is limited to companies which have been in business for at 
least twenty years. Any generalizations made from the sample must there- 

Management Personnel; Is Tour Company Building and 
Protecting its Most Valuable Asset? (1949). Leaflet. r J s 
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fore be restricted to companies which have been in business for twenty years. 
There is reason to presume, at least in the absence of evidence to t e con- 
trary, that the average age of executives in firms at least 20 years old s 
higher than in firms under 20 years old. Thus the method of selecting t 
sample is correlated with the very characteristic (age of executives) that is 
being studied. To study the change in average age one should select for 1929 
a sample of corporations then in business, and then select for 1949 a diffe 
ent sample of the corporations then in business. Note that if a similar study 
had been made of ages of heads of families in 1929 and 1949, using the same 
procedures used in this study of ages of executives, similar but even more 
striking results would have been obtained. 


Example 74A Literary Digest 

In 1936, the Literary Digest, a magazine that ceased publication in 1937 
mailed 10,000,000 ballots on the presidential election. It recelve ^ 2 ’^ 00, ° 
returns, on the basis of which it confidently predicted that Alfred M. Landon 
would be elected. Actually, Franklin D. Roosevelt received 60 percent ot 
the votes cast, one of the largest majorities in American presidential history. 
One difficulty was that those to whom the Literary Digest s ballots were 
mailed were not properly selected. They over-represented people with high 
incomes, and in the 1936 election there was a strong relation between in¬ 
come and party preference. In the preceding four elections, ballots obtained 
in the same way had correctly predicted the winners, but in those elections 
there was much less relation between income and party preference. 


MISUSES DUE TO INAPPROPRIATE COMPARISONS 

This classification is closely related to misuses due to shifting defi¬ 
nitions, due to shifting composition of groups, and due to mismter- 
pretation of correlation and association. 


Example 74B Power Output 

On the same day, two New York papers published exactly contrary 
headlines. One stated that electric power output had gone up; the o 
that it had gone down. The first was comparing the power output ot th 
current week to that of the preceding week; the second was comparing it to 
the corresponding week a year earlier. 


Example 74C Earnings and Receipts 

In March, 1947, one New York paper 
craft Clears $2,000,000.” Another paper 
Aircraft Loses $2,000,000.” The company 


headed an article “Douglas Air- 
carried the headline: “Douglas 
had lost $2 million on its current 
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operations, but had received a $4 million refund on taxes paid in previous 

Example 75A Numbers or Proportions of Illiterates 

The true statement that there are more illiterates in New York than in 

New°Yo?k re a q n U d reS examination. There are many more people in 

Ethlto,,f a hV f P r eltaSe b S ’ We g6t * e 0 p P° site conclusion, 
puipo^r absolute figures or percentages depends upon the particular 

Example 75B Numbers or Proportions Killed 

it W ° rld ^far n > about 375 thousand people were killed in the 

United States by accidents and about 408 thousand were killed in the armed 
forces. From these figures, it has been argued that it was not mS Zri 
angerous to be overseas in the armed forces than to be at home. A more 
meamngful comparison, however, would consider rates, not numbers of 
deaths, and would also consider the same age groups. This comparison 
would reflect adversely on the safety of the armed forces during th/war- 

waS’tl 7n a p med f °£ ei ! death rate (* b °ut 12 per thousand men per year) 
was 15 to 20 times as high, per person per year, as the over-all civilian death 

of thl samTflilrr 3 °' 7 P6r thousand per y ear ')- Peacetime versions 
of the same fallacy are also common: “Homes are more dangerous than 

places of work, since more accidents occur at home.” “Beds are the most 

”^k n ^ W ° rld) bCC r e , m ° re people die “ »ed “nr- 

S" Wh» " tdy “ dle Wh “ C “ d 

Example 75C Pleasant and Unpleasant Words 

A psychologist found that a group of young children used “pleasant” 
words much more frequently than “unpleasant” words. From this finding it 
was cone uded that children learn pleasant words more easily and rapidly 

thernkfi?^ 1 } 1 W ° rd >' bC better t0 define “ ease of learning” by 

the ratio pleasant or unpleasant” words actually learned to the totil 

opportanities > tcTlearn. “ “ Unpleasant ” Words which tbe children had equal 
Example 75D Heredity vs. Environment 

.•hi S K metmM ^ pe . opl ® P'y t0 make quantitative comparisons that cannot pos- 

mover b sv m The ln fn' ^ lUuStrat ! on is the heredity-versus-environment con¬ 
troversy. The following quotation shows how a logically meaningless 

comparison can give rise to a meaningful question: meaningless 

, *1? nCe U , 1S re . alI y not kgitimate to ask: What is the relative importance of 

^eofLne f nV T meM ? This W“8» m the scrap basket whh the 

ir^ice as imnnT T° nS “ “ me ° fthe StUdieS quoted: “ II a PP ears that h^editv 
twice as important as environment m determining intelligence. 3 ’ Vht nev. 
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aDDroach would be: Given a stated environment, how much variation will 
heredity permit for such and such a characteristic (among so and so individuals). 

Or, given a stated heredity, how much variation could a given range of environ- 
ment introduce for such and such a character. 

Example 76A Divorce Rates . 

After the 1930 census, it was stated on the basis of tabulations of one- a 
nf the states that the divorce rate had apparently fallen from 1920 to 19 . 

When all the results were tabulated, it was found that the divorce rate had 
^ changed The error was due to the fact that the first states reporting 
were thetess populous, agricultural, lower-divorce-rate states. These states 

should have been compared with the same states in 1920 > ^ hiter- 

whole country in 1920, though even then the resul could have been inte 
preted only as applying to these states, not the whole country. 

Example 76B Incomes and Prices 

In the 1936 election, the Democrats claimed that employment and pro¬ 
duction had risen greatly while the cost of living had not gone up at alb 

Their bases for comparison were 1933 for employment and r P caS earned 
199^-29 for cost of living The Republicans, on the other hand, claim 

2 Z 2. hi g»e «p%». “• 2, T ,5.r p 

cost of living with 1933 and employment with the 1925-29 average. 

Example 76C Postwar Japanese Production 

In 1949 an article in Fortune criticized the American regime in Japan 
for Us handling of economic problems. It claimed that industry m Japan 
was stagnant by comparison with prewar production. e rep y wa 
that Japan had made a greater improvement since 1946 
country in the world. The disagreement about the economic status of Japa 
turned chiefly on the base date for comparison. 

Example 76D Russian Doctors 

eeAccording to Yaroslavsky, the number of doctors in Russia had m- 

creased from h 180 i= 1897 to 12,000 In 1935 ™ l" ^2!, won'd""”* 
of the Soviet regime in expanding the number of doctor t’^ould be dei^ 

able to compare the increase between, say, 1897 and 19 , 

tween 1917 and 1935, since the regime took over m 1/1 /. 

Example 76E Prices During and After Control 

The Office of Price Administration based its claims of 
holding down prices on the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Cost of Living Index 
fnow called the Consumer Price Index); but after OPA was discontinued m 

14. Gladys C. Schwesinger, Heredity and Environment: Studies in the Genesis oj Psychological 
Characteristics { New York: Macmillan Company, 1933), p. . 

15. Bernard Pares, Russia (New York: Mentor Books, 194 ), p. 
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o.o Shifting Composition of Groups 

July, 1946, some of its supporters showed alarming price rises on the basis 
the same Bureau s Index of Spot Primary Market Prices of 22 Commodi¬ 
ties. A wholesale price index generally fluctuates more than a Consumer 

terkd ^ CX ^ an , d thlS spe “ fic index > based on daily quotations of 22 raw ma- 

ndf ’ m m °f than ^ BurCaU ° f Labor Wholesale Price 

Index, which is based on weekly and monthly average prices of 2 000 com¬ 
modities (only 900 at the time the OPA ended) of all kinds. At this particular 
ime, moreover most of the rise in the spot prices index was due m one 
t ansaetion (and that by the government) in one commodity, silk. 

Example 77 A Proportion of China Lost 

!n mid-1949 the following argument was adduced to support the posi- 
i°n tha ? the Chinese Nationalist government was not yet defeated in the 
war_ against the Communists on the Chinese mainland f “The Nationalists 
retain control of about half the area that is China. The Communists hold 
o more territory than the Japanese held at the height of the occupation ” 

of ChTnTter £ ^ N fT IiStS Md about 50 Uent of the Lrkory 
of China tells nothing at all about the proportion they held of population^ 

important cities, resources, or transportation facilities. * P P ’ 

Example 77B Proportion Of United States Vulnerable 

ar 7,e 195 . 4 .’ ® statisdca % similar example appeared in a Chicago newspaper 
offidal: WhlCh attnbutCd the followin g statement to a leading civil defense 

Even if Russian planes destroy the 70 largest industrial groups of cities it 
Wd ££2 the " “ Ninety-seven percent 

3.6 

misuses due to shifting composition of 

GROUPS 


to r3!in^ ateS ? r ? is cl r Sely r f lated to inappropriate comparisons and 
to misinterpretation of correlation or association. 

Example 77G Group Average Down, 

Each Individual Up (or Out) 

emnlnwpHfTni 11 ^ plant found that the average monthly earning^ of it* 
“proXXf ^ 8 r r , CCnt dUring 3 C6rtain period - This might seem to 
earXl of ad S ° nC d ° Wn ' As a matter of however, the 

the hrlL f t S u msle employee were exactl y 10 percent higher than at 
this inr.v> mng ° ^ penod ‘ ^he reason the average earnings fell despite 
tomcrease was that many of the higher-paid employees were dropped at 

16. Chicago Daily News, September 28, 1954. 
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the time the increase was made, so that the new average included only the 
lower-paid workers. 

Example 78A Old Grads 

The alumni of a certain class of a college had an average age of 87 one 
vear aLl 85 the next year. The explanation is not that they were literally 
Tetting younger everyV, but that the oldest members had died dunng 

the year. 

Example 78B Arizona Tuberculosis Death Rates . 

The death rate from tuberculosis is far higher in Anznna than m any 
other state This might seem to indicate that Arizona has a bad climate lor 
tuberculosis. Actually, it reflects the fact that its 

firial bv manv people who have tuberculosis, who therefore go the . 

(which are, in order, the three leading causes of d « ath in 1 relatively 

Arizona has extremely low death rates— largely because it has a relatv y 

young population. 

Example 78C Regional Differences in Income 

Regional comparisons of income reveal a difference between average in¬ 
come in the North and in the South. An analysis of the North alone, how- 
eve^ reveals differences in average income between white and colored and 
between^urban and rural areas. An analysis of the South alone revea smu- 
lar intraregional variation. Since the proportions of the P°P ula lon ^ or J :c ‘ 
and white or urban and rural are not the same in the North and South, the 
average incomes of the two regions would be different even d * e “com 
of corresponding groups were the same m the North and the South. Eart o 
the difference between the two regions is thus due to factors** P p d 
within regions' this part simply reflects differences m racial composition a 
fn mbaSon rXr than differences in income of corresponding groups 

in the two regions. 

3.7 

MISUSES DUE TO MISINTERPRETATION OF 
ASSOCIATION OR CORRELATION 

This kind of misuse is really a special case of inappropriate com- 
parisons. It exemplifies the familiar but often ignored fact that 
relation or association does not necessarily indicate causation. 

Example 78D Feet and Handwriting 

In a study of schoolboys, an educator discovered a 
size of feet and quality of handwriting. The boys with larger feet were, on 

the average, older. 



3.7 Misinterpretation of Association 
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Example 79A Storks’ Nests 

most romantic would contend that this indicates that the stork legend i true 
Example 79B Propaganda Leaflets 

■is'ss~~^-ss 

While this is consistent with the hypothesis that the leaflets were effec i”' 

L " 7 T 51316111 Wkh ° ther hypotheses, for example, 
dropped when major offensives were about to begin. 

Example 79C Business School Alumni 

=l^Hri?H=SS 

L at the sam e time. Before drawing conclusions from this it would 

«cSenTZn „f‘to”' 8 *'' '“l p„p„U’ 

ETSS £*££: * 8 ' h,v ' eonein, ° " h ” -Am «. 

Example 79D Kenny Treatment 
Sdicafw^ld^ 37 o^h^^'hoilweriravaflable^o^the 

percentag^of" ada ” 0 ^^ in C thfcMx>untry S in^1 SMO^the 

15 perce « and *« —’ th/recovery’rS: 

knowledge C< of the 6 Kenny^tretenenH^ she 'd^Hred^Tn^ n^iT' 011 f ^ 
statistics already published prove 1 “ " 0t Saymg th,s • • • 

t f r ° m the news P a P er article it is impossible to be sure what statistics 
much STe y ; WaS teIking ab ° Ut 11 a PP ears ’ however, that she wa7attr"g 

some^or Slfi^inctoafe account'for 

^ C 7 ed 80 much rbe V came ra po e ssfb°e to deto7f mtVmorTSiW 

oas es. Hence, the recovery rate seemed to be increased. 


17. Mew Tirk Times, August 26, 1949, p. 12. 
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3 8 

MISUSES DUE TO DISREGARD OF DISPERSION 

Example 80A California Weather 

In California, the weather is usually called unusual, as though the aver¬ 
age were the usual value. Actually, substantial departures from the average, 
SSytaSr rainfall, are ,y P M of CMfornia. In “J 

actually be impossible for any single observation to be equal to the ave g , 
as when the average number of persons m a certain category 2.3 . 

Example 80B Wading in the Tombigbee River 
Congressman John Jennings 

“vou can wade up it from its mouth to the spring branch m which it origi 
narns ’WhUesuch a wading trip may be possible-we are assuredbya 
native of the region that it is possible, although he has nothimselfmadehe 
trip—it does not follow from the statement about average depth. Somet g 
would have to be known about dispersion. 

Example 80C Minimum Salary Scale 

The President of an institution proposed to set $12,000 as the; 
annual salary for a certain class of employees. He asked an assistant to cal 
culate the addition to the payroll that would result. The assistant found that 
there were 250 such employees and that their average salary_was 5 11 . 000 - 
He therefore reported that the cost would be 250 times 11.000, or $250,000 
ner vear Actually the cost turned out to be $450,000. To see the point (if 

Ft is not obvious) suppose there were 5 ° ^ pl ° Y f hi 000 The afemgeTs 
salaries: $7,000, $9,000, $11,000 $13,000 and . $15 ’°°LTld be KSO000 

$11,000. The increase in the payroll caused by each group > ^ 

$150,000, $50,000, $0, and $0 respectively. The fipre of $250,000 that the 
assistant calculated is what it would cost to raise the average to $12,000. 

Example 80D Saskatchewan Wheat 

One farmer [in Saskatchewan] has reported harvestmglOtbusheisofwheat 
from a two-acre strip. Thirty-five bushels an acre is considered well above the 


average 


Even if 35 bushels is a high average, it does no foilow that Sa bushe 
per acre is unusually high for the best two-acre strip 1 Y h I far V much 
might even be unusually low. Averages based on large „ y 

less than individual measurements, or than averages of very few measu e 

18. New York Times , September 1, 1955, p. 1 
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ments. Especially when an observation is selected as being the most unusual, 
the average is almost useless as a good bench mark against which to judge 
its unusualness. 

The fact that John Adams lived nearly 30 years after his inauguration 
as President (1797) does not by itself permit the inference that Presidents of 
the United States have unusual longevity. Similarly, the claim that Brand A 
gives “up to” 2\ times as much wear as the average of three leading com¬ 
petitors does not mean that Brand A gives more wear on the average. 

3.9 

MISUSES DUE TO TECHNICAL ERRORS 

The preceding statistical misuses, though frequent, are relatively 
obvious—at least after they have been pointed out. The errors are 
errors of common sense or of logic more than of statistics in any very 
technical sense. It is their frequency in statistical applications that 
justifies their emphasis here. There are, however, misuses that arise 
from more technical statistical deficiencies. Misuses of this kind will 
be discussed from time to time in later chapters. For the present, we 
give some illustrations that show the ever present danger of the most 
prosaic but most common technical error, a mistake in calculation. 

Example 81A Errors in Computing Standard Errors 

Ericksen’s failure to find statistically significant differences between groups 
was due to erroneous computation of the standard errors of the differences 
between means. Instead of using the standard errors of the separate means, he 
used the standard deviations of the score distributions; hence, all of his 9 reported 
critical ratios tend to be quite low, 0.32 or less. With the use of the proper formula, 
some of the logically expected differences are statistically significant. ... 19 

Example 81B Errors in Computing 
Average Percentage 

A firm manufacturing complicated electrical devices had found that it 
had to expect about 5 percent of the units made to be defective, but that the 
rate need never exceed 10 percent with good materials, machines adjusted 
properly, and skillful workmanship. One week, more than 10 percent de¬ 
fective units were reported, so special care was given the next week’s pro¬ 
duction. Nevertheless, 16.4 percent defective units were reported. One of 
the engineers called in to make an intensive survey of the production line 
looked at the inspector’s records and found: 

19. Quinn McNemar, “Opinion-Attitude Methodology,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol 
III (1946), p. 304. i 
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Number 

Number 

Percent 

Day 

Inspected 

Defective 

Defective 

Monday 

70 

0 

0 

Tuesday 

68 

2 

3.0 

Wednesday 

68 

3 

4.4 

Thursday 

70 

1 

1.4 

Friday 

72 

4 

5.5 

Saturday 

32 

1 

3.1 

Total 

380 

11 

16.4 


The correct percent defective was therefore, 11/380 or 2.9 percent. The 
inspector had used a wrong method of calculating—adding the daily per¬ 
centages—and furthermore had added wrong and made two small errors in 
calculating the daily percentages! 

Example 82A Errors in Units of Measurement 

During World War II, military and scientific people developing a prom¬ 
ising new bombing device were disheartened when a statistician’s calcula¬ 
tions showed that the device would have virtually no chance of hitting its 
targets. Those responsible for the project were hastily gathered together from 
all parts of the country to consider this bombshell. Another statistician no¬ 
ticed that it would be physically impossible for a bomb to get as far from 
the target as the average error shown by the calculations. Hurried long¬ 
distance phoning and frantic all-night checking revealed that in the com¬ 
putations angular errors had been measured in degrees, but interpreted as 
if they were in radians (a radian is 57.3 degrees). 

A frequent error of the same kind is to confuse two kinds of logarithms, 
“natural” and “common,” the former being 2.3 times the latter. 

3.10 

MISUSES DUE TO MISLEADING STATEMENTS 

Example 82B Co-eds Marrying Faculty 

The statement, “One-third of the women students at Johns Hopkins 
University during its first year married faculty members,” creates an im¬ 
pression unwarranted by the facts. There were only three women students. 
Similarly: “Thirty-three percent of the women married two percent of the 
men.” 

Example 82C Crazy Radar Mechanics 

The preceding example led a student to tell us of an effective use he 
had made of the same form of statement. During World War II, he was 
responsible for airborne radar in the Mediterranean Theater. He was able 
to obtain only seven radar mechanics for the Troop Carrier Command, 
which was authorized to have, and badly needed, forty to fifty. Repeated 
requests and complaints submitted through normal channels accomplished 
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nothing. “One month I was informed,” the student told us, “that one of 
the seven mechanics had suffered a mental breakdown precipitated by over- 
work ; In my next monthly report, under the heading ‘Troop Carrier Com¬ 
mand Personnel’ all I wrote was ‘Over fourteen percent (14%) of the 
radar mechanics went crazy last month due to overwork.’ Almost immedi¬ 
ately after the report reached Washington, thirty-five additional radar 
mechanics were sent us by high priority air.” 

Example 83A Palo Alto Summer Rain 

- ^ Pal ° Alt ° 5 Gallfornia on July 25, 1946, nineteen times as much rain 

fell between 6 A.M. and noon as during all the preceding Julies since the 
weather station opened in 1910. That is, in six hours 19 times as much rain 
.11 as “ a 26,784-hour period, a rate during those six hours about 85,000 
times normal.” Actually, this “deluge” consisted of only 0.19 inches- the 
only measurable rain in all the thirty-six previous Julies was on one occasion 
when 0.01 inches fell. 

Example 83B Growth of Children 

•n P u L ° t ALT ° 5 Calif * 3 Aug * 30 ( Science Service)-How tall a growing child 
will be when he is grown up is now being predicted to within a quarter of an 

inch by scientists at the Leland Stanford University here_[The scientists] 

report eight cases in which the adult heights came to within one-quarter of an 
inch of the heights predicted while the subjects were children. 20 

The first sentence of this quotation leads the reader to believe the implausible 
proposition that the scientists can predict any child’s height to within one- 
quarter of an inch. But the second sentence suggests that they may be able 
to do no more than anyone else, namely, be right occasionally—say 8 times 
m several hundred. ; 

Example 83C Pajama Sales 

Pulling its drawstring tighter, the men’s pajama industry dolefully reported 
some raw facts last week: Men were buying only one-third of a pair of pajamas 

The statistical finding, of course, is that an average of one-third of a pair of 
pajamas per man was sold. While hardly anyone would be misled by this 
example, which is attributable to journalistic flippancy, statements of this 
kmd often convey the impression that statisticians are chiefly concerned 
with quaint curiosities, and warrant jibes like the following: “The average 
statistician is married to of a wife, who tries her level best to drag him 

out of the house 2J nights a week with only 50 percent success . . . [etc., etc. 
etc.].” ’* 


20. New York Times , August 31, 1949, p. 20. 

21. Newsweek , August 1, 1949, pp. 50-51. 
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Example 84A World Health Organization 

Each American citizen contributes slightly more than 2 ct/yr toward support 
of the World Health Organization. 22 

This is a way of making a sum apparently in excess of $3 million per year 
sound small. It would have sounded still smaller if it had been expressed as 
a twenty-fifth of a cent per week or a two-hundredth of a cent per day. 
Literally, of course, no individual American citizen contributes anything 
toward support of the World Health Organization. Whatever amount the 
American government contributes is derived from a number of sources, 
including taxes levied on citizens and others. 

Example 84B 1948 Gallup Poll 

In 1948 the American Institute of Public Opinion (usually called the 
Gallup poll) predicted confidently, on the basis of a series of polls culminat¬ 
ing in one involving about 3,000 interviews with what it called a scien¬ 
tifically” selected sample of voters, that Thomas E. Dewey would be elected 
president by a substantial margin. Other polling organizations made the 
same prediction, some even more confidently. Actually, Harry S. Truman 
was elected by a small margin. Many factors combined to produce this fail¬ 
ure, a major one being statements and interpretations based as much on 
assumptions as on the data. A confident prediction in favor of either candi¬ 
date was not justified by the data, but the prediction was based on a number 
of assumptions, including important ones concerning the voting of the sub¬ 
stantial group who had not made up their minds when interviewed. In the 
preceding three elections, similar methods had successfully predicted the 
winner, though there had been large errors in the margins predicted, and 
this may have been conducive to carelessness in statements made in 1948. 
Incidentally, the upshot of the 1948 failure was that in 1952 Gallup presented 
his data without predicting a winner. The actual winner was Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and his margin, 10.5 percent of the 62 million votes cast, was 
substantial enough—it was exceeded in only 7 of the 17 elections from 1888 
to 1952—so that, to be useful, a method of forecasting presidential elections 
would have to be able to detect it. 

Example 84G Omissions 

Forecasters of business (and other phenomena) sometimes relate successes 
which, if they were the only forecasts made, would be strong evidence of 
prognosticating ability, but which in fact are selected from a long list of 
forecasts that, in the aggregate, are unimpressive despite occasional suc¬ 
cesses. In general, conclusions that would be correct if the figures cited were 
the only ones relevant, may be seriously qualified or even reversed if the 
complete data are taken into account. 


22. Science , Vol. 120 (1954), p. 955. 
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pose you P were P tol^thaTa certain <Zn hadT ^ 3 S “? Ple example ’ Sup¬ 
ped heads each time. You would be fairwZfiZ^V 0 times and had 
continue to show more heads than tails frl th , t lat the coin would 

than 1 in 500 that a fair coin would 'L 1 Probability is a trifle less 
now suppose the fact was that 1 000 coins I ° n 10 tosses - But 

and this one selected afterwards ’because ! t W! ^ t ? SSCd 10 times > 
If you had known about the other 990 s ! 10 ' vn heads all 10 times, 

the one about which you were told von ’ and th ® method of selecting 
dence that the coin would cominue ’to I Z ™ have felt much confi? 
times out of seven, on the average sets of 1 000 f ^^ taiIs; for six 

eaC As*e Ul co ha f V ? ne C ° in that f 4 dte same way afl iTdmes.^ ^ 

to draw conc]^io^ V from^^th”nd t ^A^f n0 ^ a1, U “ not sufficient 
be the whole truth. 3nd n0thm S but the truth; it must also 


3.11 

MISUSES DUE TO MISLEADING CHARTS 

Example 85 Details Magnified Out of Context 

>933 „ ,,53. The 

only to it, as in Fig. 85B The omi«i ^ U1 p e on a chart confined 

magnify the verticafsca e ij d ^ ,eaves ™>m to 

^ontal scale has also been magn&d CoZ F ^ The hori " 

3y times as steep in Fig. 85B as in Fig. 85A Y Y ^ factor of 3 > so the rise is 



1933 35 


Year 



0947-49 -°TST ^ ind6X ' ,933 - 53 ' 

Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly labor R,W ew . 
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Example 86A Perspective _ . , 

Perspective diagrams are ^ C ’J° f ^ to the present time. 43 

pict the change in the national de .. . * t ^_ recen t fluctuations. 

This presentation grossly distorts bout Uj i times the debt 

The visual impression is that the debt in 1 Mo is aoour 2 


$6493 
Debt per 
family 



FIG. 86. 


- S iMSS £ £»« 

g r ” w„ «. y j* ;h», 

time, the legitimate impact. T mP«'P“' ^ dM> I, i. ea.y to 

See', Sir^’wh. 0 o« chU tha, di.tot, «., no. h„e a good earn. 

Example 86B Deceptive Changes of Scale _ . 

Eig. 87A sketches^ the^ e g er ^ o ^^^^J C g e ^e S ^j 'bond^in^th^'period 
charts relating to sales of U. • , - , t « lively imagination m 

1941-1944. It was presented as a model ot what y 

selecting and compressing data” can do. f 

Association, Vol. 40 0945), pp. 342-350. 
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SmS 1 ?Tf the ? uestion of how the 
of^he'^calesfv^ich'M^showiron'Ae'o 1 ”^' 1 ^ f\“* “ 

the redemption scale i s more than three £ 


Sales of Series "e" 
(peoples') bonds have 
been tapering off 


but redemptions 
continue to rise 




thus volume of bonds 
outstanding gains 
ground more slowly 



thtVultit;^"cu^e 0 looklTk e e til being aTo^lwmS 



greater ea2 milh“moS ££ ° f ?““ g ^ fa 

standing in the previous rnlTT * P ercMa Z‘ of the total out¬ 

standing bonds ifdlcreLw ^L ? ^ ^ inCreaSe in volume * out- 
percentage rate of growl On T , log . a " thmic f ale sh °ws the latter-the 

Example 87 Careless Scales and Labels 

"X" be we “ b - <*»■,»5TX“ y po o : 

p D .f-7 S “ elWaJ,S (PUbliShed ** the Iron and Steei Institute), March, 1948, 
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ofth n e— 

hne T . title of the C hart is “Profits after taxes,” but the vertical axis meas¬ 
ures profits after taxes ~tdta^butt»a of 

gone up considerably- 

Percent 

of total income 






,w '29 '40 ’41 '43 ’45 ‘46 ’47 

FIG. 88. Profits after taxes. 

A final criticism is the manner in which the years are marked off on the 
1940\?dbeenLTudtr"arb; year, an entirely 

have been created because of the tremendous rise m profits since the early 
thirties. 


3.12 

CONCLUSION 

Our examples illustrate errors in the use of the basic definitions 
underlying an investigation, in the application of tho , 

the measurement or classification of individual peopeorobjcctea 
in the selection of individuals for measurement. They also illustrate 

SZ in the u. of the ,..»lii»g data, W ™bing 
properly, by failing to allow for such indirect causes of 1 ^ dis- 

heterogeneity of groups with regard to important variables, by dis¬ 
regarding the variability that is usually present even under appar- 
ently instant conditions, by technical errors, and by misleading 
verbal or graphical presentations. 
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Do If Yourself 

The misinterpretations involved in most of the examples are simple 
and obvious. Some readers find them amusing; many are. So;me find 
them distressing; many are that, too. Some find them irritating. 
Others find us irritating, for what they consider a negativistic, 
quibbling, and pettifogging attitude. Some become negativistic, 
quibbling pettifoggers themselves, conjuring up imaginary fallacies 
or exaggerating the consequences of real ones. Some readers are dis¬ 
mayed at the lack of systematic criteria which will automatically and 
authoritatively classify any particular use of statistics as sound or 
unsound. 

Some readers, and we hope you are among them, recognize that 
each illustration is an example of a general type of fallacy. They 
realize that, easy as it may be to recognize and cope with such fal¬ 
lacies when they are exhibited caged here, it is not always easy to 
recognize them or cope with them in their native habitats, These 
people ponder each example carefully, however amusing, distressing, 
or irritating they may find it. They appreciate, too, that all these 
misuses, far from showing statistics to be useless, exemplify its useful¬ 
ness; for each misuse represents an opportunity to find a sound basis 
for practical action or to obtain valid general knowledge. 

For the statistician, not only death and taxes but also statistical 
fallacies are unavoidable. With skill, common sense, patience, and 
above all (as we said at the beginning of this chapter) objectivity, 
their frequency can be reduced and their effects minimized. Bui; 
eternal vigilance is the price of freedom from serious statistical 
blunders. 


DO IT YOURSELF 

The examples discussed in this chapter and the preceding one 
illustrate good and bad uses of statistics. It would be useful to an¬ 
alyze some of these in more detail. Our comments have frequently 
emphasized only one or two things when much more might profitably 
have been said. Similar examples are easy to find in newspapers and 
magazines (especially letters to the editor), advertisements, speeches, 
and technical, scientific, and scholarly literature. Often the most in¬ 
teresting illustrations are buried in what appears to be nonstatistical 
writing, and it takes practice even to recognize that these pertain to 
statistics. It is especially instructive to look for such examples and to 
analyze them. 

In this section we present additional examples. Most, but not all , 
involve some misuse of statistics, and all are worth analyzing. You 
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should write out your conclusions more fully than we have done for 

the illustrations in this chapter. 

Example 90 A 

JOBS TO BE FEWER FOR 1950 SENIORS. June graduates of the nation’s 
colleges and universities are faced with a sharp decline in employment prospects 
with large corporations, Dr. Frank S. Endicott, director of Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity’s Bureau of Placement has disclosed. 

Reporting the results of a survey of 169 well-known companies that regularly 
contact the country’s colleges and universities for graduating seniors, Dr. Endicott 
announced a decrease of about 25 percent in personnel requirements for new 
college graduates for 1950. 

The large industrial concerns reporting, which in 1949 hired 8,321 college 
men and women, expect to take only 6,270 graduates in 1950. ... 26 

Example 90B 

Mr. Bennett: The number of men in prison today, if you put together all the 
state prisons and all the federal prisons, is less than it was just prior to the war. 
That means, it seems to me, that we are doing a better job of law enforcement 
all the way through. 

Mr. Levi: Would you say that that means that crime is on the decrease? 

Mr. Bennett: If you can measure crime in terms of the men who go to prison, 

I think it is. . . . 27 

Example 90C 

The dental profession is understaffed; only 22 percent of the population 
receives dental care within a year. 

Example 90D 

In spite of all our effort at education, the American people are becoming 
more ignorant. . . . Women college graduates, aged 45-49, have had barely 
half enough children to replace their parents; high school graduates, same age, 
four-fifths enough children for replacement . . . BUT women, same age, with 
fourth grade education or less , have had nearly twice the number necessary to replace^ the 
parents. Fourth-graders are practically doubling their numbers every generation; 
college women are dying out 50 percent every generation. 

Example 90E 

Brilliant students more frequently become leaders, if we can accept listing in 
Who's Who as evidence of leadership. One out of 6 college students who won 
Phi Beta Kappa scholarship and leadership honors is now listed in Who's Who , 
about 50 times as high a rate as for non-honor students. 

Example 90F 

There were more civilian than military amputees during the war. During 


26. New York Times, January 8, 1950. 

27. University of Chicago Roundtable , No. 586, June 12, 1949, pp. 1—2. 
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the period of the war, 120,000 civilians suffered amputations, but only 18,000 
military personnel. 

Example 91A 

Persons involved in illicit (sexual) activities, each performance of which is 
punishable as a crime under the law . . . constitute more than 95 percent of the 
total male population. . . . [Therefore] only a relatively small proportion of the 
males who are sent to penal institutions for sex offenses have been involved in 
behavior which is materially different from the behavior of most of the males in 
the population. 

Example 91B 

... it is the farmer, not the importuning salesman, who leads in the con¬ 
sumption of alcohol. Results of a survey of drinkers classed by occupation, which 
was published last week by the Keeley Institute of Dwight, Ill. . . . show that of 
13,471 patients treated in this well-known rehabilitation center from 1930 through 
1948, a total of 1,553 (11.5 percent) were farmers. Next in line came salesmen, 
merchants, mechanics, clerks, lawyers, foremen and managers, railroad men, 
doctors and manufacturers. 

Since Keeley is located in the heart of the farm belt, it might be expected 
that its proportion of farmer patients would be unusually large. This is not the 
case, according to James H. Oughton, institute director. The patients in the 
survey were drawn from all over the world. 28 

Example 91G 

Grim Statistics. — If the Korean conflict continues at its present pace, an 
impressive statistic will be made some time this spring. One day an American 
soldier will fall in battle. He will be the 1,000,000th to die in our wars since the 
nation was born. 

A few months later, another grim milestone will be reached. At that time, 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies estimates, the 1,000,000th 
American—motorist or pedestrian—will perish in a modern highway traffic 
accident. Our wars go back to 1776. The traffic death figure starts with 1900, 

Neither figure makes pleasant reading. But war has been a dangerous busi¬ 
ness since nations first became civilized enough to have armies. Getting from 
one place to another, except for an occasional Columbus or Lindbergh, is not 
supposed to be a risk of life and limb. 

The surprising parallel of these statistics points up vividly something we 
already know. Highway safety is a seven-day-a-week job, 52 weeks a year. It is 
a job for every motorist and pedestrian as well as for the officials who regulate 
traffic in these days of multiple horsepower. 29 

Example 91D 

The age-specific death rates [that is, death rates for specified age groups, 
obtained by dividing the number of deaths by the number of women in the age 
group] for breast cancer have remained constant for 35 years. 

28. Newsweek , May 2, 1949, pp. 47-48. 

29. Chicago Daily News , February 2, 1951, p. 12. 
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It is argued that this constancy shows that no advances have occurred in 
methods of treatment for this kind of cancer during this period. 

Example 92A 

It is three times as dangerous to be a pedestrian while intoxicated as to be a 
driver. This is shown by the fact that last year 13,943 intoxicated pedestrians 
were injured and only 4,399 intoxicated drivers. 

Example 92B 

The following data refer to residential rent changes after the removal of 
rent control in seven cities. They comprise all rental dwellings, including 
those under lease and those removed from control prior to the ending of all 
rent control in the city. There was a controversy between real estate men 
and the rent administrator as to which set of figures best represented the 
changes in rent following the removal of rent control. The rent administra¬ 
tor liked the percentage increase for units reporting increases, while the real 
estate men advocated the percentage increase for all rental units. 


City 

Survey Period 
(1949) 

Percent 
Increase 
for All 
Rental 
Units 

Dallas 

Apr 15-Nov 15 

16.7 

Knoxville 

May 15-Nov 15 

13.9 

Jacksonville 

Jun 15-Nov 15 

10.9 

Houston 

Aug 15-Nov 15 

10.5 

Topeka 

Jul 15-Nov 15 

9.0 

Spokane 

Jul 15-Nov 15 

8.2 

Salt Lake City 

Jun 15-Nov 15 

6.6 


Units Reporting Increases 


Percent 
of all 
units 
in city 

Average 

dollar 

amount 

Average 

percent 

increase 

59 

13.96 

36.1 

57 

6.83 

25.7 

52 

6.59 

25.8 

33 

12.03 

40.0 

36 

9.08 

30.2 

46 

5.71 

19.0 

44 

6.46 

16.0 


Example 92G 

An automobile manufacturer asserted in an advertisement that 50 per¬ 
cent of all the cars it had ever made were still in existence, and claimed this 
as evidence of durability. 

Example 92D 

I have always been helplessly captivated by research organizations. They can 
prove almost any proposition you care to present them. 

That two and two equal four, for instance. Or that two and two doesn t equal 
four. Or, if pressed hard, that there are no such figures. 

Lately, I’ve been bewitched by a couple of full-page ads run in newspapers 
on successive days by NBC and CBS, each proving that it has the largest audience 
in radio. NBC-according to NBC-has 3,000,000 more families listening to it 
than the second network in the daytime, 4,870,000 more families at night. 

My own rather suspect arithmetic figures this as roughly 12 percent more 
listeners than CBS daytime, 14 percent more at night. 


Do II Yourself 
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forth with its figures. CBS -Sys CBs“ ha s ^ rf" eIephant ' barged 

the “second-place network” in Ae daytim “ » P«*nt higher than 

NBC quotes Broadcast Meas~Sn, “ **"*“* hl & her at »feht 
CBS doesn’t quote any source but, since it is one^fth for itS figUres; 

organizations in America, Pm sure the net,* i,° ne ° f the most researc h-happy 
and statistics-all of them unassafiablc." “ UP t0 itS hips in s «vey S) po^ 


EXAMPLE 93A 

that for childless couplel* 5 ”* ^ C ° Uples Wlth chlldren is only about one half of 
be JwoZT Chiidren yOU w ’ the ^ likelihood there is that you will ever 

the hletropolitan^ife Ins^ranc^CranD 8 ^ 60 * 6 ^ t0 *"“■ Bu ‘ « Gained for 

below. The possibility that a childle” coupfo wll7b tBe . StatWcs p ™ted 
great as it would be if they had two or mn ^ 6 dlvorced 1S about twice as 

true n 0t only for young cou^^ This holds 

Divorce in families where there are rhiiT m ? ri ? ed 20 F ears - 

^f enerally realized > according to the m ° re common than 

421,000 absolute decrees granted in pohtans statisticians. For, of the 

couples with children g “ 3 recent year s time, 42 percent here to 


Marriages with no children have 
Marriages with 1 child have 
Marriages with 2 children have 
Marriages with 3 children have 
Marriages with 4 or more children have 

Example 93B 


15 3 divorces per 1,000 marriages 
11.6 divorces per 1,000 marriages 
7.6 divorces per 1,000 marriages 

6.5 divorces per 1,000 marriages 

4.6 divorces per 1,000 marriages^ 


and nstegtbof ‘and^dntfn^ 2ts 7^7 * “““* exp “ s!ve ^Nties 
Mr. Hatfield, to go to a hospital tnd^v 5 • 18 c ^ ea P er > on the average, says 
improved diagnostic and treatm^ wb Was “ t , he J ? 920 ^ This is because 
and the germ-killing “miracle drno-c»> fi u cSj including prompter surgery 
to work sooner. ° Ut ° f bed “ d ^ 

and eight-tenths days, as compared to twern^ hospitaI ” ow sta ys only seven 
ago. The charge per hospital dav has <r y ° r ^^ty-hve days thirty years 
hospital stay has gone down. 32 g ° ne up ’ ^ ut ^ charge per average 

Example 93C 

milled by a in informati °t> was sub- 

family apartment building. P 1 U ° for a rent lncrease in a six- 

!?• Cr °fby, Chicago Daily News, AprU 28 1 950 

32Steven M ^February 13, 1951, p. 80. 

Post > February 24, 1951. * 7 1 n Know Wh at They Started,” Saturday Evening 
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Income at 1275 Lexerd Road 
Comparative Figures for June 30, 1942 and June 30, 1950 


Receipts 


June 30, 
1942 

$3,956.76 


June 30, 
1950 


Percentage 

Increase 


$4,715.76 12 percent 


Expense Ineorm A t:on at 1275 Lexerd *>*» 
Comparative Figures for June 30, 1942 and June 30, 1950 


Janitor’s Wages and Materials 
Fuel 

Cost of Ash Hauling 

Legal Fees and Management 

Insurances 

Taxes 


June 30, 
1942 
$363.62 
461.96 
27.00 
96.36 
36.34 
560.03 


June 30, 
1950 
$507.91 
796.05 
35.00 
189.92 
71.74 
696.99 


Percentage 
Increase 
40 percent 
73 percent 
29 percent 
97 percent 
97 percent 
24 percent 


*. — 1 “ 

STJSLV :£. a. p— »"»"■ 

and income. 

was the reverse of the true situation. 

Example 94B ^ . into it w on renorted 

After the New Ha mpshire prrff^hal^pnmary of the tota i vote 

that Senator Taft had r . ecei !^ d , a , sll ^ y n 1 l t S campaigned personally than in 

? istt 7 u£r;Si e srs,rnL^ p w.« - 

“Senator Taft should have stayed at home. 

Example 94C^ ^ ^ practical 

funds and building; capital » dollar^^ady income who can see his way 
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Dollar averaging merely involves the buying of equal dollar amounts of 
stock at regular intervals. . . . The simple arithmetic principle involved is that 
the same amount of money will buy more shares when the price is low than 
when the price is high. As a consequence, the average cost of purchases will be 
lower than the average price no matter what the various prices may be, although 
this does not rule out the possibility of a paper loss at some intermediate phase 
of the program. ... 

Only sound stocks with reasonably assured prospects of long-term progress 
should be chosem . . . Dollar averaging can be started with one stock but the 
long-range objective should be to obtain adequate diversification. While the 
emphasis is on long-term holding, stocks acquired under the program should be 
carefully watched. If there is any evidence of a weakness in fundamental posi¬ 
tion, a switch of holdings should be undertaken. 33 

Example 95A 

CONFIRMATION: Periscope, July 25: “Best-informed sources expect the 
Communists to poll a maximum 6 percent vote at the August election in the 
Western zone of Germany.” Actual result, August 14: The Communists re¬ 
ceived 5.7 percent. 34 

Example 95B 

In an attempt to minimize the seriousness of the lynching problem, it was 
recently claimed that more whites than Negroes have been lynched regu¬ 
larly over the years in the United States. (The claim, incidentally, is actually 
false, but the argument is worth examining anyway.) 

Example 95G 

In a study of unemployment it was found that in 1930 and 1940 there 
were more unemployed male workers in the age group 20-24 than in any 
five-year age group between 40 and 59. It was then concluded that older 
workers are not strongly discriminated against in present day industry. 

Example 95D 

U. S. STATISTICS PROVE IT.MARRY AND LIVE LONGER: 

There’s no question about it: Married people live longer than single people; 
and people who were once married live longer than people who were never 
married. 

The Public Health Service’s National Office of Vital Statistics has proved this 
to be a fact. Basing his figures on the 1950 census and mortality rates for 1949, 
1950 and 1951, statistician Dewey Shurtleff showed that deaths among bachelors 
were almost two-thirds greater than among husbands. 

Among divorced men and widowers, the rate was half again more. 35 

14 1952^ U °^ e< ^ ^ r ° m St an d ar d and Poor's by Alger Perrill and Company of Chicago, January 

34. Newsweek , August 29, 1949, p. 5. 

35. Chicago Daily News , April 8, 1955. 
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Example 96A 

In an article in the New York Herald 'Tribune in May, 1954, the Alsops 
said that if the probability of knocking down an attacking airplane were 
0.15 at each of five defense barriers (radar plus fighter planes), and if an 
attacking plane had to pass all five barriers to get to the target, then the 
probability of knocking down the plane before it passed all five barriers 
would be 0.75. 

Example 96B 

Experience is not necessarily the best teacher for making safe drivers, a 
traffic expert said here Tuesday. # 

In fact, a Minnesota Study has shown that 61 percent of those involved m 
accidents have spent more than 10 years behind the wheel. 

The figures were cited by Spaulding Southhall, of the National Chicago 
Safety Conference. 

The study also showed that 21 percent of those involved m accidents had 
six to ten years 5 driving experience, and 17 percent, one to five. 

“Apparently drivers become more complacent about their driving as the 
years go by, 55 Southhall said. 

“As a consequence their records become worse. 55 

He said that teen-agers continue to have the worst accident record, but that 
it was becoming obvious experience alone would not improve their driving. 

Example 96C 

Most doctors know that visitors often do more to stir up hospital patients 
than to soothe them. But the doctor’s own ward rounds can have the same effect, 
sometimes with fatal results, reported Finnish Doctor Klaus A. J. Jarvinen in 
the British Medical Journal . 

Studying the histories of 39 Helsinki hospital patients who died of coronary 
occlusion after stays of seven to 42 days, Dr. Jarvinen discovered that six of them, 
subject to severe emotional stress, had died during or after a physician’s visit. 
Among the cases: 

An accountant, 58, came to the hospital 21 days after an attack of angina 
pectoris. He seemed in satisfactory condition until the 16th day in the hospital. 
The head physician was making his round; as the doctor drew closer, the patient 

became nauseated, suffered a severe attack and died within two hours. 

After suffering chest pains during a tantrum, a female post-office clerk, 68, 
was admitted for treatment. In the ward, she grew excited over trivialities. 
After nine days, when the doctor approached, she became restless. Asked how 
she felt, she tried to answer, and died on the spot. . . . 37 

Example 96D 

The following quotation compares fire losses in Miami before and after 
the introduction of the Layman method (based on spray of a fine mist) of 
fire fighting. 


36. Chicago Daily News, June 2, 1953. 

37. Time , February 21, 1955, p. 37. 
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score s of one-story tinderbox dwellings, ten feet apart or less. BegTnningTml 
all fires m this district were handled by the Layman method In Zj 

1949 ittd 107 fi" fire \T ith a , l0 - *74 OST During SVand 

LMJ > it had 107 fires with loss of only $67,737. 38 g 

Example 97A 

A firm constructing capital equipment compared costs estimated in ad 

rr- h thos r ai ' zed - The >' -p*^ ^ doe by ls fi 

on cost-plus, or for their own account to be sold later. The estimated cost 

m’theTth^fobs 2 ^ Td'Tl’ ° n thC 0n fixed-price^ than 

efficiency Y COnduded that the fe ed price leads to poorer 

Example 97 B 

Stat« e ™ d t ? it r d *u at much concern is felt i“ academic circles in the United 
tates over the fact that many American universities find themselves obliged for 

asSKasss 

Example 97G 

mp1-Tbe GE TEA r CHE R GETTING YOUNGER. Grand Rapids Mich 

wasHl^ ’j^^^^^^^^'^’^^^l^^^rage^&and'R^i'ds^eache^ 
years old this year compared to a 43 year average in 1952. 40 

Example 97D 

nen^?t d ,d r t the 1943 ?“ endment of th « Indeterminate Sentence Law judges are 
permitted to set maximum and minimum sentences within the statutory minimi, m 
and maximum sentences. The result has been that many judges “ n“ 
that do not provide sufficient spread between the . ces 

the^eSte a t . Par ° le . P eri ° d - Gonsec l ue ntly, over half the men are released from 
the pemtenuary without parole supervision. A study made by the parole board 


38. National Safety News, reprinted in Reader's Digest, April, 1954 

,*i i t rr - -• 

40. Manistee [Michigan] News-Advocate, July 7, 1955, ’ > P* • 
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supervision. A partial test of the alternative explanations can he made by utilizing 
data available in the records of the parole board for a 

bilities of committing new crimes (according to expectancy taUes) of the m 
discharged into the community without parole and of those with parole. 

Example 98A 

The following notice was enclosed with an appeal for funds. 

Your rift is a voluntary, personal matter. No one should tell you howmuch 
to give. But most donors, desiring to give a fair share, want to now, a ar 
others giving?” Below is a factual answer secured through a survey of. last 
year in relation to income. With the help of:numerous payroUde“ 
is Dossible to show Actual Gifts without revealing names or salaries. Here is wn 
the most generous 40% of donors in various income groups actually give to 
UNITED CRUSADE. 

Top Forty Percent of Donors (Average Gift) 

Annual Salary 
or Wages 
$ 3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
9,000 
12,000 
15,000 
20,000 

. Rounded to nearest five cents. Those with larger incomes give proportionately higher 
amounts. 

Example 98B - 

PER CAPITA INCOME IN U. S. UP 1% IN 1954. Washington Sept 25 
(AP)— Total national personal income in the United States rose y per 
last vear the Commerce Department announced today. 

In its annual study of American incomes, the department reporte 
1954- 11 personal* income nationally rose by $2,000,000,000 to a new high of 

$285,368,000,000. ^ Hobtlv because the population increase 

But the per capita income declined slightly because t p p . 

-2,823, 000 persons for the year-was at a faster rate than t ejumpm p 

money in people’s hands. . * . 

Example 98C 

Patents are of little value since the Supreme Court invalidates most of 
patents that come before it. 

Example 98D . 

Is it safe to take the children swimming? Last summer New York City m- 
vestigators queried all polio victims on their activities for the month preceding 

41. San Francisco Chronicle , September 26, 1955, p. 12. 


Weekly 0 

Monthly 0 

Total Gift 
(for Year) 

$ .20 

$ .95 

$ 11.52 

.30 

1.25 

14.95 

.40 

1.65 

19.82 

.70 

3.00 

35.90 

.90 

3.90 

46.99 

1.80 

7.80 

93.86 

2.20 

9.50 

114.22 

5.30 

23.00 

276.08 
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at all. Twenty-onepercentha^l^thed in^ "^ Ve *7 ^ ^ n °‘ be “ dimming 

three per cent had tailed outsMr £ T* appr0ved cit y waters. Twenty- 
sanitary standards Less than mp ^ lmi ts, but mostly at beaches with high 
polluted wate rs « ° ne pCr Cent of the P oli ° victims had bathed in 


42. This Week, June 14, 1950. 
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Basic Ideas 


4.1 

INTRODUCTION 

The following four examples illustrate a problem of interpretation 
which was not explicitly brought out m Chaps. 2 and 3. 

sentation for the 46,000,000 families in the U. S.... 

Example 100B Retail Drug Stores 

A student wrote as follows about a statistical study of retail druggis s. 

The smallness of this number m comparisoni to t ^96 ^ ge n- 

the 1948 Census of Business seems to invalidate this survey. i0 ™ a 14 hun- 
Salizations about 56 thousand stores on the basis of data for only about 14 hun 

dred stores is quite unjustifiable. 

Example 100G Cigarette Sales > , . r 

A restaurant attempted to evaluate the f 1 ma - 

SirS£SSsisiiss2 

As a result of this comparison, it was concluded that the 
cigarette vending machine was detrimental to sales. 

TTltichard R. Still, “The Effect of an Aulomatic ^ncUng Machiue Installation on 
Cigarette Sales,” Journal oj Marketing , Vol. 17 (1952), pp. 

° 1 AA 
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4.2 Samples and Populations 

Example 101 Railroad Telegrapher 

During the presidential campaign of 1952, a prominent sneaker said 
that since the period before World War II the cost of living for a particular 

telegrapher had increased more than his income 8 It was implied 
that the same was true for the country as a whole. P 

In the first two examples, samples of 25,000 and 1,378 were con- 
amnfet ** generalizati °ns.” In the second two ex- 

rfoht? Tbt mP e w° f 3 ^ 1 T rC considered Iar 8 e enough. Which are 
^ ' , , P r °blem cannot be analyzed as readily by common sense 

25 000 LT mpIC j ° f GhapS ' 2 and 3 ‘ 11 is tr “ e that a sample of 
, might be inadequate for some purposes. It is also true that 

very small samples might be adequate for some purposes—a single 

exnfodeT? ^ conclusivel y that atomic bombs will sometimes 
explode. But common sense is a poor guide in determining how much 

evidence should be assembled to answer a given question, or whether 

oneh V as drawn CtU y PrC8Cnted h enough t0 J ustif V conclusions some- 

The problem thus posed is a purely statistical one, the problem of 
amp mg. large part of this book will be concerned with this prob- 
em and its innumerable ramifications. In this chapter we shall intro¬ 
duce a few ideas that are basic to what comes later. At the risk of 
oversimphfymg the idea of statistical sampling, we shall deliberately 
ignore almost all complications and ramifications that arise in prac¬ 
tice, and concentrate on the heart of the matter. Later chapters will 
introduce some variations and qualifications, but they will only elab¬ 
orate, not revise, the ideas of this chapter. 7 

4.2 

SAMPLES AND POPULATIONS 

The two most fundamental concepts of statistics are those of a 

sample and a population. 

A sample is often referred to as “the data” or “the observations”- 
numbers that have been observed. The population, on the other hand, 
the totality of all possible observations of the same kind. In Ex¬ 
ample 100A, the sample consisted of income figures for 25,000 families. 

1 he population consisted of all the numbers that would be obtained 
y se ecting indefinitely many families and measuring their incomes 
by the same methods that were used to select these 25,000 families 
and measure their incomes. Since in 1952 there were 46 million fam¬ 
ilies in the country, it might seem that the population contains 46 
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million numbers. Actually, it contains many more, for the process by 
which a number is obtained for a given family might have yielded 
different numbers for that same family, depending on the interviewer 
used, the member of the family interviewed, the time of the interview, 
and so forth. The population in this example can be regarded as 

A single population can give rise to many different samples; thus, 
the population is stable but samples vary. A central problem m sta¬ 
tistics is to determine what generalizations about the population can 
be drawn from the one particular sample which is actually available 

in a practical problem. . . . _ 

We shall try to bring out some of these basic ideas by describing 
a sampling demonstration in which many samples were drawn from 
a single population. 


4.3 

SAMPLING DEMONSTRATIONS 
4.3.1 Apparatus and Method 

A closed box containing an unknown number of red and green 
beads was used. The bottom of the box is a sliding panel with 20 de¬ 
pressions, into each of which one bead falls. This panel can be slid 
out of the box by pushing it with another panel which takes its place 
and keeps the remaining beads from escaping from the box. In this 
way, a sample of 20 beads is obtained each time a panel is removed. 

The procedure in the demonstration was to mix the beads y 
shaking the box well, take a sample of 20 by sliding out the panel, 
record the number of red beads, and put the sample beads back m 
the box. This procedure was repeated 49 times, producing 50 samples 

The purpose of the demonstration was to illustrate the kind of 
results to be expected if repeated samples were drawn with the same 
initial conditions. Since the beads from one sample were returned to 
the box before another sample was drawn, the population remaine 
the same. It was as if one person studied the population of beads by 
drawing a single sample of 20 and counting the number of redheads, 
a second person studied the same population, and altogether 50 
people studied it independently by exactly the same methods of selec¬ 
tion and measurement (“measurement” in this example being simply 
a matter of classifying each bead as red or not red and then counting 



4.3 Sampling Demonstrations 

Set"? b " ” • Ut “'" a " y to 

“sf ,heni ' couM ,he “™ b " **• 

t.on of 1,000 hospital patient, with the sameKs <5 whieh POP 

5? str S: 

Items have a characteristic in which we are interested a ° °, 

* ES^oSTE^ f t* l“ Ple h *™ S tha < ^raetehtie 

pSHSijSsSgi 

=5SSH“-~~= 

•sgjgsgass 

mathematical notation for statistical ideas. ^ t0 **“ “* ° f SlmpIe 

by ^ rorThe ei cas f e in of i Ihe U h IS P 0 P u “ on be represented 
larger than on* f • * C ^° X keads, ^ is unknown, but much 

exampk “ - i 000 'Tr ^ 6X * mple ^ = 700 ^ for the medical 
ThTlast read 4"’ a « d . fo / .^cloud-seeding example ,V = ». 

S5SS«p£S1S~ 

• The proportion of the items or individuals in the pop- 
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““wtsStssSw 

known number ^en 0 and 1 mdusiv^ ^ the 

deal problem and no need for a sample^ Smce iMs nc’ ^ ^ 

draw a sample and base °^too^ ^ ^ ^ the P population 

size of the sample, that , _ 20; for the tax re- 

„Mch are ^rThe o£r spies' the vdt* of « - no, 

turns, n - 75, and tor tn reDr e Sen t the number of items m 

population of 3,000, then N = 3,000, P is unknown, « = 20, Z - 19, 

*° i Alw„aSw,hM, tmm P «t */#£' 

^"fu—^face the “ 

decision on the incomplete a d™,age, over 

For demonstration purposes, the box Has sever & be 

most practical situations^ It is 

taken in a short time. Furthermore, the ( P 

bead, but it may oe aimtu tient who responds favor- 

^ - “ 

^'demonstration which we will ^"^“SinTm" 
vary, but it also shows that random sampl “ sampies to dis- 

to show the general 


4.3.2 Preliminary Sample 

Typically, in 55 

“tToT imple- In this 

of red beads, X, was 13. Thus the proportion Stead. 

13/20 = 0.65: that is, the sample contained 65 percen 
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bo 

m the whole box. Others mieht «v th J 7 ^ P f Cent red beads 
;» .ei. anythin,- about the XcS K h rg' l 2 h ° “ r ■"»“ 

“»Sci ! 5 , t b hr' or , ,h ' nk,ng * h » t 

a. the in e ' , ‘P '“S’ 1 '' °' 65 be as »,„ 

b». chanced K“'st^ y 5 5°07o” * T* * 2 * 

if P were 0.628. But, just as elearlv <■„ T- t° / d so on > even 
the sample. The possibilities that P JTo^P u" " ed fr ° m 
out completely. The possibility that P= n, ha ? been rule d 
pletely, but probably no one will take th^ “ ruled out com - 
if P were really as small as 0 1 The . k k, P T blIlt . y seriously, for 
13 red beads in a sample of 20 wmW 0 ^ 1 ^ 7 ° f gettmg as man y as 
happen, on the averse let In ^ small ~h would 

Clearly, by this type reasoning T hundred milIion times, 

tained from p. ° me ldeas about P can be ob~ 


4.3.3 Fifty Samples from Population I 

havIl'eS:t“rpL" y m £ 0 d , e L CO wfh eCl 13 red J b ' a<k B “' “ - 

variation in the Iamplei that would 


TABLE 105 
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. Since this is a demonstration, rather than a 
repeated many times. Since 1■ w find out som ething about 

real problem, we have= “ '°L P < W it all to do over again.” We did 
“what might have been times The results are shown in 

it all over again—not once, bu 

Table 105. freauency distribution , as in Table 

If these results are group ed q G f variation for sam- 

106, there begins to emerge a g p Th b lk Q f t he samples 

pies of 20 from this particular pop^non i he b ^ 

had 9, 10, 11, or 12 red beads, Len one of the 

earlier, with 13 red beads, is n°w icularl unuS ual either. At 

most usual results, though it 1S I \ P , any conclusions from 

byTablc io6 - 


Source: Table 105. 


Frequency Distribution of Sample 
Results, Population 1 


Number of 
Red Beads 
Less than 7 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

More than 18 


Number of 
Samples 
0 
1 
5 

7 
9 

8 
10 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


Total 


50 


4.3.4 Fifty Samples from Population II 

What appears in a 

tion reveals. But the pattern o . , i )V changing the con- 

depends on the population. This was yus ^ , . The pattern of 

tents of the box, thus forming a^ This fact, that 
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possibility of making generalizations about a population from a ran¬ 
dom sample. The problem is one of stripping away the effects of 
chance, as far as possible, to see the reflection of the population in 
the sample. 

The new set of beads was called Population II. The results of 
the 50 samples from it are given in Table 107A and the frequency 
distribution is shown in Table 107B. 

TABLE 107A 

Fifty Samples from Population II 


(20 Beads per Sample; Total of Sample Sizes, 1,000) 


Sample 

Number 

Red 

Beads 

Sample 

Number 

Red 

Beads 

Sample 

Number 

Red 

Beads 

1 

3 

18 

4 


2 

2 

4 

19 

4 


5 

3 

1 

20 

4 

37 

4 

4 

2 

21 

5 

38 

3 

5 

1 

22 

3 

39 

4 

6 

2 

23 

5 

40 

4 

7 

3 

24 

2 

41 

3 

8 

1 

25 

2 

42 

2 

9 

5 

26 

2 

43 

3 

10 

1 

27 

2 

44 

4 

11 

3 

28 

2 

45 

2 

12 

3 

29 

2 

46 

3 

13 

4 

30 

4 

47 

7 

14 

3 

31 

2 

48 

3 

15 

3 

32 

2 

49 

2 

16 

3 

33 

4 

50 1 

4 

17 

3 

34 

3 

Total 

152 


TABLE 107B 

Frequency Distribution of Sample 
Results, Population II 


Red Beads 
in Sample 
0 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

More than 7 
Total 


Number of 
Samples 
0 
4 

14 

15 
12 

4 

0 

1 

0 

50 


Source: Table 107A. 
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The pattern of variability for the samples differs between Pop¬ 
ulations I and II in several respects, of which two are conspicuous: 
the patterns cluster around different values, and the tightness of the 
clustering differs. The samples from Population I cluster mainly from 

9 to 12 beads, with approximately equal numbers above and below 11; 
those from Population II cluster mainly from 2 to 4, with approxi¬ 
mately equal numbers above and below 3. A span of 12 (7 through 
18) is necessary to encompass all samples from Population I, while a 
span of 7 (1 through 7) is sufficient for Population II. These two dif¬ 
ferences, in the location and in the dispersion of the patterns, can be 
seen in Fig. 109 which displays the results of all the samples from 
both populations. 

A chart like Fig. 109 is an excellent means of recording data as 
they occur. It shows vividly the variation from sample to sample, yet 
it also indicates the general level about which the variation occurs. 
A frequency distribution like Tables 106 and 107B can be pre¬ 
pared easily from a chart like Fig. 109; for example, looking across 
at a certain horizontal level, say the one representing samples with 

10 red beads, we see quickly that there were 9 such samples from 
Population I. Furthermore, if there were relations among the suc¬ 
cessive samples, such as trends or cycles, these would be apt to catch 
the eye. Our method of sampling in this experiment included pre¬ 
cautions to preclude such relations, except such as are due to chance 
—for example, the run of 6 consecutive twos in the Population II 
(samples 24-29). We shall have more to say about the practical uses 
of such charts in Sec. 4.8 and especially in Chap. 16. 

4.3.5 Conclusions from the Demonstrations 

From the results of the sampling demonstration, two important 
conclusions stand out: 

(1) Sample results vary by chance. 

(2) The pattern of chance variation depends on the population. 

These two facts correspond with the basic problem and the basic 
tool of statistical analysis. The basic problem is that a sample is not 
a miniature replica of a population, so when decisions about a popu¬ 
lation are based on a sample it is necessary to make allowance for the 
role of chance in determining the characteristics of the particular 
sample that is available. The basic tool is knowledge of the patterns 
of sampling variability that result from various populations, and 
therefore of the probability of getting the observed sample from any 
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of the different populations which might conceivably have been its 
source. Thus, given a sample, it is possible to say of certain popula¬ 
tions that the sample might with “reasonable 55 probability have 
arisen in the normal course of sampling variability. It is reasonable 
to conclude that the population from which the sample came is one 
of these. We shall consider later (Part III) the meaning of “reason¬ 
able” in this context, and how to find patterns of sampling variability 
for various populations; for the time being we are content to convey 
general ideas. 

4.4 

VARIABILITY OF SAMPLES 


Example 110 Motives 


Consider the following quotation: 

Interviews were performed with 20 persons, and motives extracted from the 
experience data. It was found that between 75 and 80 percent of these persons 
had a particular motive. Then another 20 interviews were added and still ap¬ 
proximately 75 percent of the people had this particular motive. Additional 
interviews were added in blocks of 20 until 140 interviews had been taken, lhis 
particular motive still applied to approximately 75 percent of the 140 persons. 

There are several objections to this quotation—for example, the percent of a 
group of 20 people having a characteristic can not be in between 75 and 80, 
since this would imply a fractional number of people—but the point pertinent 
here is the impression conveyed that each of the seven samples of 20 contained 
about 75 percent with the particular motive. Suppose that three-fourths ot 
the beads in a sampling box like the one described earlier are red, and that 
successive samples of 20 are drawn. There will be much more variation m the 
percent of red beads from sample to sample than the quotation implies. 
In two series of seven successive samples of 20, for example, we obtained the 
following percentages of red beads: 

First series: 75, 85, 75, 60, 70, 70, 65 

Second series: 55, 65, 85, 70, 60, 90, 80 


Only two of our 14 samples produced exactly 75 percent, and only six from 
70 to 80 percent. Actually, our 14 samples happen to show a little more 
variability than would be expected “on the average,” but even on the average 
only about one sample in five would yield exactly 75 percent. Nearly ha 
would be less than 70 or greater than 80. 3 


2. William A. Yoell, “How Big a Sample in Qualitative Research?” Advertising Age 

and Advertising and Selling , September, 1950. i as 

3. Another aspect of the quotation deserves comment. Cumulating the samples, 
the author apparently did, introduces an artificial appearance of stability, thus, our 
first series shows 75 pIrcent for the first sample of 20, 80 percent for the first two samples, 
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4.4 Variabilify of Samples 

It is a fundamental fact that different results are obtained under 
apparentiy fixed conditions. Thus, holes drilled with a given drill 
wdl all have different measurements, even with the same operator 

and same matenal - The holes may be similar in the sense that 
any differences among their dimensions are of no practical impor¬ 
tance. If fine enough measurements are taken, however, they will 
always show some variation. Part of the difference in dimensions will 
e reaf, and part may be due to inaccuracies in measurement If 
the same hole is measured repeatedly by the same person or different 
persons, there will be some variation in the recorded measurements 
it the gradations are fine enough. Similarly, a litter of rats will ex- 
fubit varying individual growth despite the most carefully controlled 
heredity, environment, and measurement. We can regard this as a 
controlled “process,” much as we regard the machine process that 
drills repeated holes. By a “controlled” or “apparently fixed” process 
we mean one in which the individual differences cannot be associated 
with identifiable or “assignable” causes, but rather are such as we 

observed in sampling from Populations I and II, which we ascribe 
to chance.” 

Thus, the items in a population almost always vary among them¬ 
selves. Even if there were no “real” differences, the process of meas¬ 
urement might introduce variability. It is this variability among the 
the population that leads to variation among samples, for 
die different samples include different sets of the population items. 

I he greater the variation among the population items (that is, the 
less homogeneous the population), the greater, other things equal, 
will be the variability among samples. In the sampling box, for ex¬ 
ample, when one of the two colors predominates there is, in a sense 
less variability in the population than if the two colors are equally 
represented, hence less variability from sample to sample. This is 
illustrated by the fact th at the probability that both beads of a pair 

t™ P figu^) f0 become: St “ d “ ^ in this 


First series: 
Second series: 


75, 80, 78, 74, 73, 72, 71 
55, 60, 68, 69, 67, 71, 72 


it ^f,L a f Pea T Ce of u stablllt >' h ere, at least in comparison with the original series, 
For ex^olt fr *r e arith . m ® tlc °f cumulating, not the stability of successive samples. 

Ssed o^lv hvT A ^ u S£U ? P e W f Ie *? Sh ° w 100 percent > either series would be 

the next Z m Zi 4 ’ number of samples already taken becomes greater, the effect of 

wm rhanveT 1 ^ ° Ver ' al11 t Verage becomes less. (To be specific, sample number k 
will change the previous average by one f th as much as it differs from the previous average • 

of 80 ‘l 0 ’,! ® Sampl< \ n T ber 3 with 75 P^ent is 5 below the previous average 

of 80, so it lowers the average by f to 78}, which is rounded off to 78.) 
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will be the same color is higher the more one color predominates in 
the population. At one extreme, when there is no variability in the 
population—that is, the beads are completely homogeneous m color 
—there is no variation among the samples. At the other extreme, 
when the population is evenly divided, its variability is at a maximum 
and the variation from sample to sample is also at a maximum, i hat 
is why the samples from Population I were more variable than those 

from Population II. , . 

In analyzing samples we will repeatedly fall back on the question, 
“Can the observed differences reasonably be explained by chance. 
Only when the answer is “no” does the evidence imply assignable 

causes. 

4.5 

REASONS FOR USING SAMPLES 

It would have been possible to determine the proportion of red 
beads in the sampling box by counting the whole population, but m 
many situations this would either be impossible or impractical. It 
would be most impractical, for example, for a mail-order company 
to open every outgoing package to classify it as satisfactory or un¬ 
satisfactory, and thereby determine the proportion of its orders being 
filled correctly. In general, when observing an item destroys it, as in 
this case and in measurements of durability or breaking point and in 
tests of functioning on such items as fuzes or matches, inspection o 
the whole population is out of the question. . 

Even where complete inspection is possible, sampling may have 
economic advantages. Resources—materials, time, personnel, an 
equipment—constitute a limitation in any investigation, and it is 
necessary to balance the information obtained against the expendi¬ 
ture. It may be that measuring only a sample instead of the entire 
population results in a margin of potential error, known as sampling 
error (referring to error that in all probability might occur because oi 
sampling, not to error that necessarily has occurred or will occur be¬ 
cause of sampling), small enough for practical purposes t at is, 
small enough so that a reduction in this risk of error would not be 
worth the cost of achieving it by further observations. For example, 
if measuring the useful life remaining in telephone equipment on 
only three percent of the units gives a sampling error for the whole 
plant of less than 0.5 percent (as was true in one actual case), it 
would not ordinarily be worthwhile to measure more items unless 
the measurements were virtually costless—which, of course, they are 


not. 
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0f - Sa “ pl ' n8 u err0r wiU rec l uire ^ther clarification 
later, its nature is implied, however, by the following (true! state¬ 
ment about sampling error: In situations like that of the sampling' 

W * d ? tCrmmatl0n of the Proportion of a population hav- 

mg a specified characteristic, the sample proportion will be within 
0.05 of the population proportion for at least 95 percent, on the 
average, of samples of size 404 or more. 4 (The principle underlying 
this calculation is explained in Sec. 14.5.2.) / & 

rnm T r? reaS ° m ha ^ e been 8 iven s ° far for using samples instead of 
33^ tha - sometlmes the measuring process destroys the 
items, and that the gam in accuracy from a complete survey may not 

t \ he C ° St ' A thl r d reaSOn is that the individual measurements 
may not be as accurate for a complete survey as for a sample. A large 
number of measurements made hurriedly or superficially may not 
represent as much true information as a small number made care- 
fully. In extreme cases, poor data can be so misleading as to be worse 
n . no “formation at all. A rather paradoxical example of the 
effective use of samples is the Bureau of the Census’ use of them to 
check on the accuracy of the census. Although sampling error is al- 
most absent from the census, the nonsampling errors may be con¬ 
siderable—that is, such errors as those arising from failure to make 
questions clearly understood, from misrecording replies, from faulty 
tabulation, from omitting people who should have been interviewed, 
n he sample census, however, these nonsampling errors may be re¬ 
duced enough to offset the sampling error, for it is cheaper and easier 
to select, train and supervise a few hundred well-qualified inter¬ 
viewers to conduct a few thousand careful interviews than it is to 
select, t ram, and supervise 150,000 interviewers to conduct a com- 

4. This assertion would be expressed symbolically as follows: 

Pr(P - 0.05 < p < P -f 0.05 | « > 404) > 0.95. " 

This would b ^ a ^: “The probability that small p is at least capital P - 0 05 but no more 
“Is LlTh * P + °'? 5, ?J VCn that ” is at least 404 > is at least 0.95.” Actually < reads 

condition t0> ~ rea< J s “ is S reater than or equal to,” and j reads ^Wer the 

ondition that, so a more literal translation is: “The probability that capital P - 0 OS 

the^cnnHV ^ S? U f al ^ smaI1 ^ and sm all p is less than or equal to capital P -f 0 05 under 

If vot r if greatCr than ° r eC * ual t0 404 > is TO than or equaHo 0 95 ” 
that If J^ have h f d tbe Perseverance to master the first paragraph of this note you will see 
that readmg and understanding the meaning of such a “mathematical” STdS 

meani^nftT qmre i a 7 k * owled S e of mathematics; all that it requires is knowledge of the 

erie mfarfte & P t ft $ ***** °- 05 » percent of the tfme, on thfaw 

0 of of P Sine. F 'I frOm . 0 ' 5 ‘ th ® & reater the percentage of the time tha ip will fall within 
0.05 of P. Smee we do not know P, we have allowed for the least favorable case. 


THE HUNT LIBRARY 
fiouTOu: INSTITUTE 8F TE0HNQLQ8T 
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plete census of the population. 5 Similarly, in measuring the useful 
life of the equipment in a telephone plant, the practical choice is not 
between measurements for a sample of the equipment and equally 
accurate measurements for all the equipment but between fairly 
precise measurements of a sample made carefully y com P e ., , 

gineers, and crude measurements of the whole plant made hastily by 
less skilled people. Even in laboratory experiments m the sciences 
the difficulties of precise measurement are often so great that it 
better to reduce the number of items measured m order to take more 
care with, the individual mea.surements. 

A fourth reason for sampling is that a complete survey may be 
impossible because the population contains infinitely many .tem^ 
The reactions of clouds to seeding, mentioned in Sec 4 ^ 1 ’ " * 
in point. Similarly, in studying the effects of a medical meatmen , 
the population ordinarily is all responses to the treatment that w 
everoccur with patients in a certain condition, an essentially infinite 

POP Afifffireason for using samples is that for many data the popula¬ 
tion is inaccessible, and no more data can be had from it. This is 
particularly true of time series—historical records giving measure¬ 
ments of some phenomenon at various dates in history _ Careful rec- 
ords of the level of Lake Michigan (and of each of the Great Lakes) 
for example, are available for each month from January, I860to the 
present. For studying the seasonal pattern of the lake s level thatis, 
the relation between the levels for the various months of the year 
or for studying such other characteristics as cycles trends and ex- 
tremes in its level, the records constitute a sample (as of the end of 
1956) of 97 years. It may be possible to extend the record prior 
1860 by using less accurate or less systematic observations, but not 
„u”h reduction in the ampling error c,n be expected thts way 
except at the expense of introducing errors from the unreliability of 
the data; and, of course, nothing but watchful waiting can extend 
the record into the future. Nevertheless, the seasonal varia ions shown 
in the 97 years must be regarded as a sample, in that continuation o 
the same basic forces and processes does not produce an iden 

c T , der may W onder why, in view of the advantages of sampling, the entire 

E—tS 

(namely, a 16 f percent subsample of the 20 percent sample). 




4.6 Randomness in Sampling 

EiSSSti £™=~ 

pimg^vanaimn. (T’his problem is discussed further in Chapel?)' 

4.6 

Randomness in sampling 

4.6.] Meaning of Randomness 

strafion fa L t ! le K POint Str ? SSed in connect; on with the sampling demon¬ 
stration has been sampling variability~it s pattern and the 

sampling amplmg WC USed 15 an sample of random 

terminologrwou d be rllL Pr6CISely what in statistical 

A ST b called a random sam P Ie °f ‘he deck, 
by a process whicWa “ u° he * rand ° m sample if it was obtained 
poouladon thl h h 8 u CaCh P0SSlble com bination of n items in the 

fft ou de 8 ^^ 6 ^ bdng the Sam P le actually drawn 
each ’ demonstration, the thorough shaking of the box before 

20 LT?u C WaS d f Wn WaS “tended to give each possible sel of 

in the ? f S A ame . ChanCe aS any other «* of falling into the 20 holes 

numbers 3 ” to V™ V ^Ttems°in C a ieVe r f domness ! is to assign the 
on cards or chL thnL L, a population, write the numbers 

use as the sample th^ it ^ th *J n ’ SeIeCt a set of n > and ‘hen 
way of achieZi ranrl corresponding to these n numbers. This 
way oi achieving randomness is mentioned here primarily to clarify 
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is made of tables of random numbers that have been prepared 

this purpose. 8 

4 6 2 Reasons for Randomness 

' Nonstatisticians madly 

m Sec. 4.3.5, the basic vj from various populations, 

patterns of sampling variabil y , h th laws 0 f ma themati- 

This knowledge can be obtained on y “ i«. Thus, 

cal probability, and these laws app y Y at ^ ons f rom the sample 
only random samples permit objec iv g ^ reach sim- 

to the whole population. Two ^"o be random and 

ilar conclusions from a given^samp> . furthermore, they will 

if they have agreed on methods °f ’ t in their 

agree on 0 ^ c g^ st ^ e ^ t a ^ ue intuitively and interminably 

generalization. The statistician u P population can 

He no. 

only recognizes sampling variabi lty, e e P k f ran< j 0 mness 

PerhaDS the reason nonstatisticians tend to trnnK oi ia 

only in terms of fairness is that this is probabili¬ 

ties. Even in these games, 

ties,” as it is sometimes expressed 01 ^ t o effective play, 

as a statistician might express it, yp > d 7 

even if one is assured his fair share of des rabl ^“ r f. ' imarily be- 
To repeat: Randomness “ iXnltical 

cause if a sample is random, u n , . p ’ oss ible to know the 

laws of probability are applicable and make it possible 

-Tile largest and^st of these A ££* 

Random Digits with 100,000 Normal Dima ( R ’ d m Decimal Digits issued free by the 
but also excellent table is the Table ^^"f” tement 4914, File No. 261-A-t, 
Interstate Commerce Commission Washington 1 

Bureau of Transport Economics and ^Statistics; ^ describ ing methods of cheating 

7. This point is elucidated m a book by S.V\hh^d abiUties gives a considerable 

at cards. He points out that simply ^ han ®‘ ? i dmse lf and can profit by others 

advantage to the personwho knows the true * a( lhe Card Table: A Treatise 
miscalculations. S. W. Erdnase JT, i^e^Oo, 1905). The cover 

on the Science and Art of Manipulating Cards (Chtcago. U. J. n 
bears the title The Expert at the Card Table. 
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patterns of sampling variability in terms of which the sample must 
be interpreted. 

4.6.3 Randomness vs. Expert Selection 

Almost any sampling method will have some pattern of variabil¬ 
ity, but random samples are the only ones that have a known pattern 
of variability. Consider an expert, whether he is an expert at judging 
the proportion of red beads in a box or at judging the proportion of 
Democratic votes in an election. This expert will not, of course, claim 
to specify the true proportion precisely. His figures are subject to 
sampling variability. But there is no way of knowing the pattern of 
variability in his method. 8 ; 

This is not to disparage experts and expert judgments. It is better 
to rely on expert judgment for most everyday problems, than to make 
statistical studies of every question that arises. But when a statistical 
study is made, it should be an independent, objective statistical study, 
which may or may not confirm the expert’s judgment. If the method 
is a mixture of statistics and expertise without the use of randomiza¬ 
tion, the result will be just one more huff or puff on a windmill which 
is probably spinning too freely already. 

If the sample for a statistical study is selected according to expert 
judgment it may give better results than if it is selected according to 
statistical principles—provided the expert is so expert that a statis¬ 
tical study was not needed anyway. But such results do not reinforce, 
they only reiterate, the expert’s judgment. It is important to see the 
contrast between statistical method and expert judgment. When we 
select data solely by judgment, expert or otherwise, we rely on a man; 
when we rely on random sampling, we rely on a method. The pur¬ 
pose of collecting facts is to give them full opportunity to support or 
contradict judgment, thereby adding to the knowledge available. 

Example 117 Sampling Castings 

A former student has told us of a sampling blunder in his company which 
stemmed from using a convenient but nonrandom sampling method. The 
company had found from past experience that about 90 percent of certain 

8. Before the sampling demonstration described in Sec. 4.3 was actually done, several 
boxes of red and green beads were shown to one of the observers, and he was asked to esti¬ 
mate the proportion red by eye. Actually all the boxes had the same proportion red as 
Population I; his estimates were not all the same, but their average was quite close to the 
correct proportion for Population I. When this same “expert” (if we may take the liberty, 
for purposes of exposition, of qualifying him too easily as such) was shown a series of boxes 
all having the same proportion red as Population II, however, his average differed greatly 
from the correct proportion. 
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castings it was buying were defective. The defects usually showed up only 
after some machining had been done. One supplier claimed that he had 
developed a new method which would virtually eliminate defective cast- 
ings. 

When the first new lot was received it was decided to take a sample of 
the lot and have the sample items X-rayed before any machining was done. 
A sample of 20 castings was taken from the top of the box containing the 
the entire lot and the X-ray inspection did show a great improvement in 
quality (actually no flaws were detected). On the basis of this the lot was 
accepted. 

The lot was machined and 75 percent of the castings had to be scrapped. 
Subsequent inquiry showed that by an error of the supplier, the box was 
filled mostly with castings from the old method, with the new ones only on 
top. 

Had the 20 castings been chosen randomly from the entire box, not 
just the top layer, there would have been only one chance in a trillion of 
finding no defective castings if the lot contained 75 percent defectives. 

There are, to be sure, circumstances in which nonrandom sampling 
may be appropriate. (1) Random selection of samples is often more 
costly than nonrandom selection. This cost argument is not always 
as valid as it may seem, though, partly because the cost may repre¬ 
sent ineptness at random sampling, and partly because random sam¬ 
ples may give more valuable results. To put it another way, results 
of given value may be obtainable with smaller samples if sampling 
is random; indeed, they may be unobtainable with nonrandom sam¬ 
ples of any size. (2) There may be occasions when only very few 
items can be included in a sample, as when an intensive study of 
cities is to be made, and even two cities would be too expensive, or 
when there is only enough of a new drug to treat, say, five cases, and 
the delay involved in getting more would be prohibitive. In these 
instances, generalization from the sample to the population will be 
essentially a matter of judgment anyway, since even a random sample 
of 1 or 5 will probably not alone justify any but foregone conclusions; 
so it is best for the expert who will have to make the judgment to 
select the cases in whatever way he judges will best illuminate the 
issue in his own mind. (3) Again, the argument that particular non- 
random methods of sampling have led to valid results in a certain 
kind of problem in the past always deserves serious consideration— 
though sooner or later such methods usually produce fiascos, as in 
the case of the Literary Digest presidential poll made in 1936 by meth¬ 
ods that had proved successful in the previous four elections, or the 
case of the Gallup, Roper, and other presidential polls made in 1948 
by methods that had proved successful in the previous three elec- 
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ticms. 9 (4) Another situation where nonrandom sampling is appro- 
pnate is where only certain data are accessible, as in studying trends 

ivin, in e i9th n c y t d r, aSe (SeC ' 2 ' 8 ' 2 ) or standard of 

living in 19th-century England (page 12). (5) Finally, random sam- 

an t d 6Ve ? SampIing of an y ki nd—may be inappropriate where 

Woor TnP 18 l0Cat ? SpeC : fic individ nals, for example, the particular 

disease or C the e ^n W ? - P ° SltlVe reactions t0 a test for communicable 
disease, or the specific income tax returns with errors 

InalI 1 * e u se situations except the last, however, an inverted ques- 

samoIe^ThaH h 0f What P opulation are the data a random 
sample. That is, if whatever process produced the data were repeated 

in efinitely often, what population would it generate? The relation 

between this sampled population and the target population in Which 

hamTr a in H C M te t ^ a questlon for expert consideration. Gold- 
c A for example, considered such a question in their 

he onf t m f nt n SCaSe ( u eC> 2 - 8 ‘ 2) - The y w °uld have liked to study 
the onset of all cases in the United States, but had to study instead 

hospital first admissions in Massachusetts; but they judged trends 

the onsefnf he n be satisfactor y representations of trends in 

tihe onset of all cases. As a matter of fact, this inverted question— 

What population was actually sampled?-should be raised even where 
it has been possible to make a conscientious attempt to obtain h ran- 
m sample from a clearly specified target population, for the best 

perfea^ ^h- 13 ? 3 ° ther plans) Can Seldom > if ever - be execu ted 
down /' SubjeCts f fuse to co-operate, animals die, machines break 
down experimental materials are interchanged, etc. 

th - h ° USh randomizati on and expert selection are incompatible, 
this is by no means true of randomization and expert judgment 
about sam p le design. As we shall see in Chap. 15, there are sound 
stahstical methods for getting the best out of expert judgment with¬ 
out sacrificing the advantages of randomization. Suppose, for ex¬ 
ample, that we are planning a study of employee attitudes toward a 
firm, and an expert tells us that these attitudes vary with sex, race, 
union membership, department, and length of service. We could use 
e expert s judgment by stratifying our population—dividing it into 
a number of smaller populations (called strata) that are relatively 
homogeneous with respect to sex, race, etc.-and then sampling at 

Zl T ^ StratUm ' Furth ermore, expert judgment is, as we 
emphasized in discussing the study of trends in the frequency of 
mental disease (Sec 2.8.2), essential in selecting problems, deciding 
what to measure, and interpreting the findings of any statistical study 

9. Other factors than the sampling methods contributed to these fiascos. 
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4.6.4 Probability Samples 

What we have described as random sampling is sometimes called 

aJZZL -tU-S, •« “r i!h ‘'sT.Zta SmSS 

i'S,., i, used to describe any sampling process ‘”"^*'“2”, 

ness enters at some stage in such a way that the laws 

“iSty apply and* provide the sampling dismbut.on needed for 

'"^nrobabilUy'sMnple of size n is one for which each set of a items 

i”generally,^the^ctual 

Eik! 

sufficient In the special case of a simple randorn samp e, t e pr 
bility of being theset chosen for the sample is the same for each . 

rf ”™rc£pt, P erS”o basic ideas, is no. the place to^discu, 

Syt^^ 

^3y. The fallacy of this example 
“mph".X? “ pmSwht”^yHere'iteehim^ofafannly 

tion between the number of children m a fami y t q 

being included in the sample, we do have a probabi 1 y P • 
fact the probability of a family’s being included is simply P P 
tional to ffie number of children, and this knowledge makes it pos- 
s“Sf to csdmme the average number of children per family free of 
the bias discussed in Chap. 3. 11 

10. In Chap. 3, we intepppe ^ e poim isXiTtte and 1 the method 

pling method or as the wrong SX^yMble. 

tinguished from sampling in such a way I: a reported, uvo-thirds of the threes, 

11. In effect, we simply disregard half "° S ^ P °™ a niog observations. More 

three-fourths of the fours, and so on and averse the rem ^ ^ q{ ^ 

precisely, but in terms not explained until Chap. /, we 

data, weighting each observation by its own reciprocal. 
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4.7 taw of Large Numbers 

47 

LAW OF LARGE NUMBERS 

Consider for a moment the 1,000 beads that were drawn from 
Population I as if they were all one sample from a very large popula¬ 
tion. We see from Table 105 that this sample shows 548 red beads, 
or a sample proportion of 0.548. In interpreting this result we must 
recognize, however, that a second sample of 1,000 would almost 
surely yield a different result, a third sample still a different one, and 
so on. Sampling variability could be demonstrated for samples of 
1,000 just as it was for samples of 20, and from that point of view the 
sample of 1,000 reported in Table 105 now plays the same role as 
the preliminary sample of 20 discussed in Sec. 4.3.2. And if we were 
to proceed to draw 50 samples of 1,000, all beads drawn could be 
regarded together as one sample of 50,000, the interpretation of which 
would have to take account of the pattern of variability in samples of 
50,000. r 

But the laws of probability assure the following. The probability 
that p will be within a given range of P is greater for samples of 100 
than for samples of 20 from the same population, and still greater 
for samples of 1,000. For example, in samples of 20 from a population 
in which P = 0.50, about half the time jfr would be farther than 0.05 
from P. In samples of 100 from the same population, deviations of p 
from P exceeding 0.05 would occur only a little more than one- 
fourth of the time. In samples of 1,000, such deviations would occur 
only about once in 1,000 times, and so on. This illustrates one aspect 
of what is called the Law of Large Numbers. 55 The larger the sam¬ 
ples, the less will be the variability in the sample proportions. Tosses 
of pennies illustrate the same thing. If a fair coin is tossed 50 times, 
the proportion of heads may well be as little as 0.4 or as much as 0.6. 
But if the coin is tossed 5,000 times, the proportion of heads is un¬ 
likely to fall outside the range 0.48 to 0.52. 

There is another aspect of this law which must be borne in mind, 
and which can also be illustrated by coin-tossing. If two men match 
pennies repeatedly, the Law of Large Numbers does not guarantee, as 
many people think, that they will break even. The truth is that one 
of them will go broke. This is obvious if both players start with for¬ 
tunes of only a penny, fairly plausible if they start with only a dime. 
It may seem less plausible as the fortunes increase, but nevertheless, 
the principle is true no matter how large the fortunes—though the 
time required becomes astronomical as the fortunes become even 
moderate. As the number of tosses increases, the number of wins for 
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the two contestants may confidently be expected to diverge by larger 
and larger amounts , though by smaller and smaller proportions. A 
divergence of 500 wins would be highly improbable in 5,000 tosses, 
but could easily happen in 500,000 tosses; an excess of the larger 
number of at least 50 percent of the smaller number is highly probable 
(in fact, certain) in 5 tosses, but highly improbable in 5,000.. 

The arithmetic by which the absolute discrepancy can increase 
while the percentage discrepancy is decreasing deserves an illustra¬ 
tion. Suppose 25 tosses of a fair coin show 15, or 60 percent, heads. 
This is an excess of 2J, or 10 percent of the number of tosses, above 
the expected even division. Now suppose 100 tosses show 55, or 55 
percent, heads. This is an excess of 5 above the expected number, or 
twice as many as in the sample of 25, but an excess of 5 percent, or 
one-half as large a percentage as in the sample of 25. In general, if 
the departure of the number of heads from expectation increases, but 
less than in proportion to the number of tosses, the departure of the 
percentage of heads will decrease. 

The naive conception of these principles, commonly spoken of as 
the “law of averages, 55 is sometimes taken to imply that tosses of a 
fair coin approach half heads and half tails because after an unusual 
number of heads it is more likely that tails will turn up. This is not 
true, since each toss is independent of those before and after. The 
following anecdote illustrates the same point: 

Example 122 Sequence of Boys 

When 18 boys were born consecutively in five days recently at Walther Me¬ 
morial Hospital it was generally assumed that a run of girl babies would begin. 
Since the run of 18 boys ended with the birth of a girl last Friday this is how 
the new arrivals have been recorded. . . 

In the next six births, five were boys. Then four boys in the next six births. 
Again, four boys in the next five births. From Midnight Tuesday five more 
boys and only one girl. Since October 31: 36 boys, 6 girls. 12 

As Tippett has put it, the Law of Large Numbers works by its 
“swamping 55 effect rather than by compensation. 13 An unusual result 
that produces 50 too many heads in 1,000 tosses, for instance, will not 
be perceptible in the proportion of heads after 99,000 more tosses, 
unless a similar excess occurs repeatedly. 14 But the basis of the Law 

12. Chicago Daily News^ November 10, 1949. 

13. L. H. C. Tippett, Statistics (New York: Oxford University Press, 1943), p. »/• 

34. If 1,000 tosses show 550 heads, the percentage is 55. Assume that the next 99,OOU 

tosses show 49,500 heads, or exactly 50 percent. Then the 100,000 tosses have shown 
50,050 heads, or 50.05 percent. The effect of a large excess in a single thousand is thus 
“swamped,” not compensated for. The other 99,000 tosses, of course, will not s ow 
exactly 50 percent heads, but they are as likely to show less as to show more if the com is 
really fair. At any rate, whatever discrepancy from 50 percent there is in the whole 
100.000 will be due scarcely at all to the first 1,000. 
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ztss^isszr lmprobable -«-»<- * 

larJ^f’ Y hll t Samples var y> averages and proportions vary less in 
arge samples than m small samples from the same population. 

4.8 

STATISTICAL CONTROL 

One reason for constructing Fig. 109 in the way we did is that 

situa^ AuSS? COntr ° l ChaTtS that arC ° ften USeM “ practi ^ al 

uations. All repetitive processes—no matter how carefully arranged 

Number of overdue books per sample of 100 


UCt 


Expected average 


LCL 


Sample number 

FIG. 123. Outlines of a control chart. 

‘‘assignable ” 1 caused Th Variablll . ty tbat cannot be explained by 
assignable causes. The process is said to be “in control” when the 

fromThe’ s^e^nSo ^ ike that ° f independent, random samples 
h q population as m our experiment with the sampling- 

Srsit >■“ *»>» 

v '’ lad , on ! he avera ge to a certain proportion, P, of items 

a Certain seasoTth^^- F ® CXample ’ in a c -tain War?™ 

date due ma v he l gC pr °P 0rtl0n of bo °ks not returned by the 

chlrt resembW F^m ZZ' ^ We Can plot a co ^rol 

samples S d^JnfH ’ ^ u Ch are t0 be plotted the ^ts of 

amonfa samp^of 100 H~ Say the number of b °^s not returned 

control hmi^ T.r r , T Z * ^ ^ UCL denotes “upper 
^ontroi^ limit , LCL denotes -lower control limit.- 15 These limits 

fications” or ‘‘toleran^iimks ’’ 5 wHcl^a^ CarcfulI > r cIistin & uish e d from the terms “speci- 
usually refer to what the process should do^r^nTfr ed “ ™ anufacturin S- The latter 
process actually has done. ’ ntrQ * imits are based entirety on what the 
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™ r“? 

“ j-tsst 

° ff ifthetroce^is in control, there will be false alarms from 3 of 

ixt“r sw f •- is rr,» 

SS^fflT.SS?^£- ^ corrected. This 

is a subject to which we shall return in Chap. 16. 

4.9 

STATISTICAL DESCRIPTION 

Besides methods of drawing inferences about populations from 
samples toTanother fundamental class of statistical methods It . 

a problem in statistical description, m contrast with the task ot drawing 

Se «*“»•*; Win . 

The value of skillful statistical description is mggested by W 

ston Churchill in a memorandum written while he was First Lo d 
the Admiralty in 1939-40: 

Admiralty statistics, and present them to me m a form increasingly p 

to know at the end £ 

gether with losses, and numbers °ff^ bra ”t Ifkentfo^r^by Sir Walter 
whole should be presented in a small book ^ cbas J aS . k ^ f f Muni dons in 1917 
Layton when he was my statistical officer at the Ministry ot JViun 
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da,, of Table 105 are difficult ,„ ,™i„e, Ib”,St «* 

“l ” ™ble r for h adS Varies ’ and USUally be S ins with the digit 
J\. ;* bl ? 106 > however, presents the data in a way which im 

mediately brings out the pattern in the variation and considerably 
sharpens our appreciation of the range in which most of the Sts 
h H hl i ls accomplished at the expense of obscuring the sequence in 
w ich the results occurred, the one thing that Table 105 does show 

me irrelevant and distracting features of the data. Fig 109 is an 
other descriptmn of the same data, one readily grasped by the eye 
, , n . ngs ° ut fairl y well the pattern shown in Table 106 while 

SPSS'S ?-*' whidl b ' 

Much of the most useful work done by statisticians consists in 
simply arranging masses of data so that they are comprehensible or 

ures, tor instance, an appropriate average. In Example 19A the 
principal contribution made by the statistician was ki transcrib 
mg figures from the standard record forms and presenting them on a 
chart showing the relation between flying hours since oferhanl TnH 

rnTelationlo Go 5 ' ^ ^P 16 19B (Merchant Ship Losses 

t f Convoy Size), once the data had been properly organ¬ 
ized and presented the conclusion was fairly clear. S 

work^eis 5 ?^ 1 de t Cript !°? Kke most su ccessful statistical 
worK, depends greatly on knowledge of the subject matter Mere 

is ^ a r t f, figU , reS ° r P re P aration of standard tables and'graphs 
£ seldom fruitful unless guided by a clear conception of the subfect 

sTder^hl d <° f what . relations would ^ worth looking for. To a con- 

whh oth2 n arts tat h StlCal deSC ” ption is an art > ra *er than a science, 
masterv tZZl ho ^ ver ’ there are certain basic techniques whose 
r ys ne cessary, though not sufficient, for success. The brevitv 
of our discussion of statistical description here, in this chapter on 
basicideas, should not be taken to measure the relatS ££&£ 

1948),'p VV 730. On CWhill > The Gatherin S St °™ (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
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of descriptive statistics. Rather, it reflects the fact that the field of 
descriptive statistics is not dominated by a few broad and pervaav. 
principles as is analytical statistics, but is essentially a collection of 

teCl Chap e s!’5 to 9 emphasize statistical description, with some related 

discussion of sampling and inference. That is Ha Jalready 

mainly the problems of describing a particular body of data already 
on hand rather than the problems of how to plan the collectio , 
and draw inferences from, data. These latter questions the basic 
groundwork for which has been laid in this chapter, will be the sub¬ 
ject of Chaps. 10 to 19. 

4.10 

CONCLUSION 

Population is an abstract concept fundamental to statistics. It re- 
fers to the totality of numbers that would result from indefinitely 
many repetitions of the same process of selecting objects, measuring 
“rTassSg them, and recording the results. A population is, thus 
a fixed body S of numbers, and it is this general body of numbers abou 
which we would like to know. What we actually know is J numte 
of a sample a group selected from the population. Because the num 
bars n the population almost always vary, both mherendy and 
through the variations in measuring and recording, the result of a 
sample depend on which numbers from the population are included 
in^he sample! In generalizing from the sample to the population 
therefore allowance must be made for the fact that the sample results 
are partly fortuitous. This allowance is made by considering the pat¬ 
tern of slmpling variability, called th csamphng 
results that is, by considering the various samples that could o 
from any particular population and their respective probabdities of 
occurring Some populations are then seen not to be likely to produce 
a sample such as'that observed, and others to be 
The population from which the sample came is mf 

0ft TMrp e rocess depends upon being able to 

sumed population the sampling distribution that wotUd 

pies were drawn from it. This is possible if, , but f °“ lf >‘ri a ^mpk 

is probability sampling. A probability sample ° f si ^ n i a S ^ n 

selected from the population m such a way that there is 

probability of selection for every set of n numbers m the P°P“ lat °"’ 

L a * uJ that there is a known relation between the probability 
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Sx' pop„™L ,u ;to h :„r pfe ,r‘ 1 ^ pmp ° ni,m ° i ■«*> 

sample"' is ».eT/„ ,hc?i ot? "S;7‘r" tt >' >»*»■> 

h^ilHiS 

Whole population T 

s^n/er^thafh’thetuo^ °^ ervations wiI! reduceThe 

conLjons, en^t^ the 

-suits $£5 m SSSlSf^- The 

the same population is being sampled virtualv J1 % T l0 , ng aS 
suits will lie between t,.,n 1 ; . p , , virtually all of the sample re- 

a result falls outside the limits'’ • < l a . led s ^ tlstlcal control limits. When 

some change in the JnderlS n “ Tf^ t ^ there has been 

Wi 1L n cJet Pr ° babI ^ fan ? e n0t 
drawing 0 con a cluslL TTakinfdT- ^ ^ with methods of 

basis of samples, StTmrthodf of " °* ** 

a srss r “^ a -«« 

have been outlined in this ^chapter aTe^T’ ldeaS ° f mference 

on description, and Chan 5 nn essentlal background for Part II, 

P- j on measurement and observation. 


DO IT YOURSELF 

chaptera^Some S ^e e dhecmd Karima 7^7 *'“ d ° f “s “ d »*<« 

the chapter. Others involve i! ri f at specific points covered in 
full und P e„Jlf„“f^*; ft cr'i*" eha <*” *» > 

points to be raised and rl<* i j ^apter, or sometimes anticipate 

V the example^provide'a^ro 7" •*“£*. 

and an introduction io new m3t 't'ty rCv:f: '"' of earlier material 
~re effectively U^^SS s^ = 
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learned in earlier chapters, not simply to provide drill on the detai 

covered in the current chapter. 

which may be very serious. What is it. 

Example 128B , taken 

In example 100C, suppose that a S *uh vending machines 

and the greater decline of ci § a ^ t< r s . e than reasonably ascribable 

was statistically well estabiished tha , f ;talling a vending 

- -ing too discouraged 

by this evidence? 

J5 n rXt »h°r. — 

demonstration? 

.V»» —tod ta Sec. 4.5. 

is the first line of the table: 

,0097 52553 75520 .3585 54573 54875 80959 091.7 39292 7.945 

g „™«,„ s y ^. 

succeeding hnes, taking 20 digits bead; the digits 

the digits 1, 2, 3, 4, whenever^encoumered^tand for a red ^ 

StoLt— b »‘“‘"J to*"' “»P—ecrfto V™ 

like Table 106. Plot your 50 results m a chart 1 ^ char t 5 WO uld you 

From the visual impression given y y v^ c \ Y to occur in sampling 

conclude that 50 samples like 4.3? How do 

I**, o. ,oo,« 

sample alone. , « ,1 • /a-vneriment* for example ? let the 

,17 S • 
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Review Example 110. Make a graph like Fig 109 for m ia , 
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Chapter 5 


5.1 

INTRODUCTION 


“ to SSy"S^nt S S.i T l ^ aciiSK 

ulation of an a ~ b " ”* p U' e someone to designate by 

certain way which it nappe . £ , i.__ n f a certain plant and 

demographic term* it cleal. no. ^."^'^”1,, »S”ne ha. at- 
its equipment but with a set of numbers to with the 

sSid b ^rd“srjs S ^ " 

course the interest the number, have »“ p, , !WlS e, 

with— their measurement o 1 '“®V p wor id p no t a problem 

the relation between the numbers and the real wor Jnrineer 

£ the statistician but for the 

sociologist, physicist, epidemiologist, ctc. The rne g 

a sharp line between method and substance. 
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5.7 Introduction 

These ideas are brought out vividly in the following quotation: 

When we speak of “observing” business cycles we use figurative language. 
For, like other concepts, business cycles can be seen only “in the mind’s eye.” 
What we literally observe is not a congeries of economic activities rising and 
falling in unison, but changes in readings taken from many recording instru¬ 
ments of varying reliability. These readings have to be decomposed for our 
purposes; then one set of components must be put together in a new fashion. 
The whole procedure seems far removed from what actually happens in the 
world where men strive for their livings. Whether its results will be worth having 
is not assured in advance; that can be determined only by pragmatic tests after 
the results have been attained. 

This predicament is common to all observational sciences that have passed 
the stage of infancy. An example familiar to everyone is meteorology. The lay¬ 
man observes the weather directly through his senses. He sees blue sky, clouds, 
snow, and lightning; he hears thunder; he feels wind, temperature and humidity; 
at times he tastes a fog and smells a breeze; he sees, hears, and feels storms. The 
meteorologist can make these direct observations as well as a layman; but in¬ 
stead of relying upon his sense impressions he uses a battery of recording instru¬ 
ments—thermographs, barographs, anemometers, wind vanes, psychrometers, 
hygrographs, precipitation gauges, sunshine recorders, and so on. That is, he 
transforms much that he can sense, and some things he cannot sense, into numer¬ 
ous sets of symbols stripped of all the vivid qualities of personal experience. It 
is with these symbols from his own station and with similar symbols sent to him 
by other observers dotted over continents and oceans that he works. ... 

All of us can observe economic activities as easily and directly as we can ob¬ 
serve the weather, for we have merely to watch ourselves and our associates work 
and spend. What we see in this way has a wealth of meanings no symbols can 
convey. We know more or less intimately the hopes and anxieties, efforts and 
fatigues, successes and failures of ourselves and a few associates. But we realize 
also that what happens to us and our narrow circle is determined largely by 
what is being done by millions of unidentified strangers. What these unknowns 
are doing is important to us, but we cannot observe it directly. 

A man tending an open-hearth furnace has a close-up view of steel produc¬ 
tion. But what he sees, hears, smells and feels is only a tiny segment of a vast 
process. He works at one furnace; he cannot see the hundreds of other furnaces 
in operation over the country. And smelting is only one stage in a process that 
includes mining and transporting iron ore, limestone, coal, and alloys; the get¬ 
ting of orders for steel, the erection of plants, and the raising of capital; import¬ 
ing and exporting, hiring and training workers, making and selling goods that 
give rise to a demand for steel, setting prices, and keeping accounts of outgo 
and income. No man can watch personally all these activities. Yet those engaged 
in them and in the activities dependent on the steel industry need an over-all 
view of what is happening. To get it they, like meteorologists, resort to the use 
of symbols that bear no semblance to actual processes and that are compiled 
mainly by other men. 

For the intermittent process of making steel in a furnace with its heat and 
noise, its dim shadows and blinding glares, they substitute a column of figures 
purporting to show how many tons of steel ingots have been turned out by all 
the furnaces in a given area during successive days or weeks. That colorless 
record gives no faintest idea of what the operation looks like or feels like; it does 
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not tell whether the work is hard or easy, well or ill paid, profitable or done at 
a loss. It suggests continuous operation, which is achieved at no furnace. It 
hides differences of location and types of product. And it separates the one act 
of turning out tonnage from all the other activities with which it is interwoven. 
Many, though not all, of these interrelated changes are likewise recorded in 
columns of figures; but each record is as devoid of reality and as divorced from 
its matrix as the record of tons produced. 1 

5.2 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN A NUMBER AND THE 
REAL WORLD 

In considering any statistical analysis, it is always a good idea to 
stop and think about the relationship that the numbers bear to the 
subject and questions in which we are interested. Numbers by them¬ 
selves have no meaning or significance; their significance depends on 
the circumstances and events that gave rise to them. 

Consider a number labeled “number of passenger automobiles 
produced in the United States during the week ended August 25, 
1956.” Did someone stand at the end of the assembly lines tallying 
finished units? If so, was every line included, and was the tallying 
perfectly accurate? And how were all the separate counts compiled 
for the total figure? Perhaps each manufacturer reported his own 
figures, some based on production schedules, some on the number of 
engines sent to the assembly line, and some on the number of auto¬ 
mobiles not only off the assembly line but also approved on a final 
inspection process. What of cars partially produced during the week; 
do two half-finished cars count as one, and if so, when is a car 
half-finished? What of production of parts for shipment abroad 
unassembled? 

Far more complex are the operations resulting in the number 
labeled “index of consumer prices, October 1956,” or that labeled 
“velocity of light,” or that labeled “safe concentration of carbon 
dioxide,” or that labeled “patellar reflex reaction time.” 

In each case, there is a sequence of operations resulting in a num¬ 
ber, and the significance of the number depends on those operations. 
Thus, in the case of passenger car production, if there is a tally of 
each unit as it rolls off the line, the resulting figures are only partially 
a measure of productive activity, for they do not reflect plant main¬ 
tenance, manufacture of parts, and other productive activities except 
insofar as these other productive activities are closely correlated with 

1. Arthur F. Burns and Wesley G. Mitchell, Measuring Business Cycles (New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1946), pp. 14-16. 
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On the other h^d If 1 ^ 7T durin S the Levant period. 

, , r hand > lf completed units leaving the assemhlv 1,'rw. 

thefseemedto- 1116 “"“P^ *“ Whkh nUmbers did not ™an what 

Example 133A Museum Attendance 

that was proud ° f its aroaz ^ 
year attendant 7 “ ? building was erected nearby. Next 

mtle «3“££S ^ by 10 °’ 000 - «■ - 

Example 133B Nitroglycerin 

analysis was made on each batch ^ he . refor ^ an eIa borate chemical 

batch, labeled “percent 

rejected on the basis of the number d ™ ^ teh Was acce P ted or 

and reprocessed, at considerable cost amounts ? f material were rejected 
made of the relationship between the ^ t ^ Statlstlcal destination was 
and actual performance^ the fuel No dtfFe^ per . Centa S e of nitr oglycerin 

borelittle^XioftTthe^TT appearance > were producing numbers that 
Example 133C Life-Rafts 

^mSSSHESSSS 

2. This Week , April 17, 1948. 
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that many of the rafts were bursting on impact with the water. Investigation 
Zled that the test impact was itself weakfSrefcollected relJd U 

Renumber of rafts' whichhad S a particular test in the past, not to th 
number which would give satisfactory service in real emergence 

Example 134 Price Rigidity extent 

cl 

in which there are relatively few sellers. 

It is not possible to make a direct test for price rigidity, mpart, because 

pric T^^ 

although the prices at which sales are tfomUof qualky,^‘extras,” 

The disparity may be due to a failure p°. ice collec t or may be deceived merely 
freight, guaranties, discounts, etc., or the pr of steel prices . . . 

to strengthen morale within the w cannot infer that all nomi- 

«. *« very little evidence that 

^secondtfitiency is that published prices are -.temporal bag. If 

- 1116 

St of the year, the nominal price rigidity for eleven months is trivial. ... 

Two aspects of the quality of data are ^Xn^alledmh- 

nmnles One aspect is precision, or reproducibility—often called, ms 
Sy lability.” In Example 133B, the numbers produced 
vaStusiderably elen when there were no differences m the quan- 
dty of interest, th, percentage of ni.roglycernn Inf””? 1 ' “S 

and tnjs, 

t^nedwer^notrelevan^nwMures of^te'numbtr^Ue^ng^e wchibits 

L, ind'dowD when it went down, but they were not precise. 
TW J. -Tte lO.g w, Deewl 0™ — 

rtf Political Economy , Vol. 55 (1947), p. 
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By the Law of Large Numbers, the average of a large number of 
independent measurements will be more precise and therefore have 
more reliability than a single measurement. On the other hand, the 
average will have no more relevance than the individual measure¬ 
ments. In the case of the box of beads described in Chap. 4, the pro¬ 
portion of red beads in a sample of 20 is not a very precise measure 
of the proportion in the box, but by averaging the results for enough 
samples we can get as precise a measure as we please. On the other 
hand, if the sampling is not random, or the beads are counted by a 
badly color-blind person, the average of the figures given for a large 
number of samples will be little if any more relevant a measure of 
the proportion in the box than the figure given for one sample. 

There is no safety in numbers. There is something about numbers 
that lures people into thinking uncritically, as though the number 
were an intuitively obvious, crystal clear, absolutely true, inherent 
property of the object. This illusion ought to be dispelled; numbers 
should be accepted only after a careful examination of their signifi¬ 
cance. All kinds of ambiguities and complications can prevent num¬ 
bers from measuring what they are supposed to measure. 

In order to evaluate a set of data, it is necessary to know how 
they were actually obtained. Skepticism is justified when a report 
fails to provide these details or skims over them with such phrases as 
“scientific precautions were taken to insure accuracy,” “by a depth 
interviewing technique we were able to get at true motivations, not 
just rationalizations,” etc. Conversely, the inclusion in a report of a 
detailed account of the methods of measurement is a sign that the 
writer is at least aware of the difficulties and may therefore have 
done reasonably well in overcoming them. When statistical evidence 
is presented in popular sources, such as the daily newspapers, it 
would be neither appropriate nor possible, of course, to include the 
technical account of the data. The critical reader will then do well 
to ask himself the question suggested in Sec. 3.3, “How can they 
really know?” 

While it is possible to become too skeptical, gullibility is far more 
common. It is particularly easy to be gullible when the purported 
evidence agrees with what is already believed, or when the facts re¬ 
ported admit of a plausible and ingenious interpretation which is 
dramatic enough to attract attention, or when the subject is remote 
from one’s own technical knowledge. The Kinsey reports, for example, 
are widely quoted and discussed by scientists and laymen alike, with 
little or no critical study of the accuracy of their evidence. 
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Occasionally, information is collected which might be thought 
wholly inaccessible. In Sec. 2.8.2 we described a study in which ac¬ 
curate data were obtained on the incidence of the psychoses during 
the last 100 years. The Federal Reserve Board has for several years 
been obtaining intimate details of family finances. In these examples, 
the methods by which the data were collected have been carefully 
described and checks on precision and relevance have been reported. 
In the absence of such documentation, however, one might well be 
skeptical about the possibility of obtaining such hard-to-get data. 

5.3 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE 

Often data contain within themselves evidence about their own 
quality. Inconsistencies, irregular patterns, and unlikely or impos¬ 
sible values are among the common clues to poor quality, though 
none is ever sufficient proof of poor quality. 

5.3.1 Inconsistencies 

Example 136A Kinsey on Males 

A statistician reviewing a widely publicized statistical study reported: 

The number of individuals involved in the study is given on p. 10 as 12,214. 
On p. 5, however, there is an outline map of the United States with the legend 
“Sources of histories. One dot represents 50 cases. 5 ’ The map contains 427 dots, 
so presumably represents 21,350 cases. . . . 

The ... column [of Table 41] which is said to distribute 179 males by occu¬ 
pation totals 237 .. . Tables 37 and 41 both include what appears to be the 
same distribution by age at onset of adolescence, but the frequencies differ.. .. 

Table 40, p. 198, shows. . . 11,467 ... 30 [years] or under. Table 41, p. 208, 
however, shows the number of cases from adolescence through 30 as 11,985. . . . 
Tables 104 and 105 .. . show fewer cases 32 years of age and under than are 
shown as 30 and under in Tables 40, 41, and 44.. . . 

The numbers of cases shown in these clinical tables are hard to reconcile 
with one another, however, for the sum of the numbers shown in various sub¬ 
divisions sometimes exceeds, and sometimes is exceeded by the number shown 
for the whole group. 

.. . p. 63 . . . suggests that 300 or less is the number of items involved for 
any one person. .. . p. 50 suggests, however, that. .. the maximum history 
covers 521 items. .. . 4 

Example 136B Communists in Defense Plants 

In this example, a general impression that the study as a whole may be 

4. W. Allen Wallis “Statistics of the Kinsey Report,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association , Vol. 44 (1949), pp. 463-484. The paragraphing here does not conform to the 
original. 
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13 7 


Mghly reliable is augmented by the author’s careful analysis of the decree of 
unreliability resulting from inconsistencies. 

Suppose a respondent says he would let an admitted Communist work in a 
defense plant, but would fire a store clerk whose loyalty is suspTc^edte who 

ButVut has , n ^ v f, been a Communist. He could mean both of these things 
t it is a good bet that one or the other response is wrong.. . . Inconsistencies 
become especially serious with respect to questions about which opinion is over¬ 
whelmingly on one side. For example, only 298 people of the entire national 
cross-section of 4,933 said they would not fire an admitted Communist in a de 
fense plant. But analysis shows that as many as 100 of the 298 who said thev 

ratio™ TT “ thiS Sit rr Said ^ WOuld be leniemt° ZU he o y f 

s tuations which most people think are far less dangerous. These 100 neonle 
comutute ouiy 2 percent of our entire sample, but they consist e ^jTaU 
who say they would not fire a worker in a defense plant.* 

reported'as*" no”’on S ° f in * ern f incon ^tencies suggests that the proportion 
reported as no on a particular proposition was probably at least half as 

much again as the proportion in the sample who really meant “no.” 

5.3.2 Irregularities 

When averages or proportions move smoothly or regularly with 

estabHshed'Th 6 VariabIe ’, at Ieast a favorable prSimption is 

established. The following example illustrates this kind of consistency: 

Example 137 Neonatal Mortality 

The following are the death rates in 1951 of infants under one week of 


age 


Age (days) 0-1 1-2 2-3 

Deaths per 1,000 live births: 9.8 3.1 2.1 


3-4 

1.1 


4-5 

0.6 


5-6 

0.5 


6-7 

0.3 


. the . se % ures bad moved erratically from day to day, instead of chano- 

U I** Same direction (« P-haps Jih 

direction), it would have raised doubts about their quality. 

The regularity of data by no means proves their quality, of course 
for spurious regularity could be introduced in many ways. Similarly 
“ 1 >*> shows, irregularity i, pri™ faci/e,id“« of 
pom- quality, but only of grounds for special inquiry into its causes 
with inadequacy of the data prominently in mind as a possible cause! 
The fol lowing two examples illustrate the fruits of investigating ir- 

6. Statistical Abstract: 1954 , Table 83, p. 81. 
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regularities, and the third illustrates the danger of simply assuming 
that irregularity proves the data are in error. 

Example 138A Rounding Ages 

Ap-es reported in the Census cluster at numbers divisible by , al J 

moreat numbers divisible by 10. There £ 0 f 5. 

of births, deaths, and migration to confirm a true ^clusteS ^ 
Undoubtedly it reflects inaccuracies m reporting. ,®, , t are 

that clustering has diminished with time, which suggests that the data are 

imorovinsf in quality. 


TABLE 138 

Percent of Population Reporting Aces W 1 ™. 
Final Digit, Selected U. S. Censuses, 1880 



picture of the ages of the population than do the basic tabulations. 

Example 138B Luminous Intensity 

The same phenomenon is often found in laboratory measuremen^ 
For example, here are measurements of the luminous intensity of 12 light 

bulbs: 


17.70, 

16.55, 


17.55, 

16.05, 


17.57, 

16.40, 


17.75, 

16.40, 


17.50, 

16.05, 


18.00 

16.70 


All but one of these measurements terminates either m 0 or This f^gests 

“S. » » or 5 h.0 no. boon ”o S 

the inaccuracies in the last digit do tend to average out when a numoe 
readings are made. 
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Example 139 Measles in Pregnancy 

... in New South Wales at the Census of 1911 the number of deaf-mutes 
di^ntT y ^ conspicuously high in the age-group 10-14. This, naturally, 
did not escape the census statisticians at the time, but they were-not unreasom 

delf at 1 theTchool a"” ** ‘° 3 enumeration of the 

Ten years later, however, in the census of 1921, the peak had moved on to 
the age-group 20-24 In other words, it related to the same cohort. The previ- 

to Wrhe 3nat1 ^ W0U d n0t ho .’f and the statist!cian in charge was then moved 
rl ° f . • • • * ere ls . some evidence to suggest that the increase in incidence of 
deat-mutism at certain ages synchronizes with the occurrence of epidemic dis¬ 
eases, such as scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, and whooping cough.” 

.’ • r* 1S . desperately easy to be wise after the event, but in the census returns 
and in the institutional data there is clear statistical evidence which might, with 

the effer°K an f epi h e |7° ?. gICal SUrVey ’ ha 7 e brou ® ht t0 U « ht the phenomenon of 
the effects of rubella [German measles] in pregnancy many years before the 

alert clinical mind detected it [early in the second World War, in Australia]. 7 

5.3.3 Extreme Values 

Sometimes data contain extreme values that are patently unrea¬ 
sonable. For example, a person’s age recorded as “115” would justify 
suspicion. An extreme observation is a kind of internal evidence that 
something went wrong with the data-gathering process, at least inso¬ 
lar as this one observation was concerned. But under many circum¬ 
stances it would not be known for sure that a given figure is impossible. 
An investigator who discards data that do not conform to his pre¬ 
conceptions is apt to end up with data tailored to those preconcep¬ 
tions, thus defeating the very purpose of the study. There is no point 
m using energy and money in collecting data, only to waste them by 
picking and choosing among them to satisfy preconceptions. 

T . . be tenc ' en cy to discard unusual observations is too prevalent, 
t is better to abide by a general rule never to discard observations, 
hike most rules, this one has exceptions. If, while the data are being 
collected, some accident or unusual event casts doubt upon a par- 

t vf U i j ° bserva f on > it; m ay be ignored. But the decision to ignore it 
should be made before looking at the number, and only on the 
grounds that the collecting process has failed; and the number should 
then be ignored whether or not it “looks” reasonable. (An example 
o goo practice m this respect is provided by the vitamin experiment; 
see dec. Z.a 3.) The detection of wrong observations casts doubt on 
the proc ess by which the data have been produced and therefore on 

Vol'm amp.™’ diSCUS8i0n> j0Urnal ° f the Ro ? al SMist ™ 1 Society, Series A {General), 
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all other observations, even if they appear reasonable. The deter¬ 
mination to be objective may be carried to the point of absurdity, 
but it seldom is; whereas all too often observations are thrown out 

on essentially subjective grounds. 

Even when it is clearly established that certain measurements 
are wrong and should be excluded, it is important to be aware that 
discarding these observations, though justifiable, does not solve the 
problem of interpreting the remaining data. This is because the 
probability of sour measurements may be greater for certain types 
of observations than others. For example, a study of corporate assets 
would encounter the obstacle of inadequate record keeping m some 
small companies. Even if it were felt that information obtainable 
from these companies was worthless, exclusion of these companies 
from the sample would mean that the remaining companies would 
tend to be larger companies where record keeping was more satis¬ 
factory. An estimate of average assets per company would therefore 
tend to be too high. The statistician should at the least point out this 
bias and preferably should attempt to allow for it by making a special 
investigation of the discarded companies, or a sample of them. 

Example 140 Triplicate Readings 

Suppose that three chemical analyses are made on a sample of ore, and 
that two of these analyses agree closely as to the concentration of a particu ar 
mineral, while the third measurement differs widely from the other two. A 
common laboratory procedure is to discard the apparently wild measure¬ 
ment. To illustrate the unsoundness of this procedure, we selected at random 
ten samples of three measurements from a population in which the mean was 
known to be 2. Here are the results: 


Samples of 
Three Measurements 

0.724 0.782 1.547 

1.682 1.201 0.336 

0.623 0.743 2.495 
4.334 1.663 0.045 
0.864 2.642 5.436 
2.414 1.989 2.666 
1.506 2.364 0.763 
3.048 2.037 2.759 

2.347 4.816 1.536 

2.637 2.563 1.893 


Mean of Two 
Closest Measurements 

0.753 

1.442° 

0.683 

0.854 

1.753° 

2.540 

1.134 

2.904 

1.942® 

2.600 


Mean of All 
Three Measurements 

1.018® 

1.073 

1.287® 

2.014® 

2.981 

2.356® 

1.544® 

2.615® 

2.900 

2.364® 


® Indicates mean closer to population mean of 2. 


Five of these samples present a temptation to discard a measurement. 
Yet in seven of the ten samples, the mean of all three measurements is closer 
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to the true mean of the population than is the mean of the two measurements 
closest to each other. This is not a sampling aberration of the particular 
measurements we have shown here; there are sound reasons why this kind of 
result is typical. 8 

Example 141A Pearl Harbor 

An erroneous rejection of extreme observations profoundly affected the 
^ r n s f 1 of u hlst ° ry when > Portly after 7 o’clock on the morning of December 
/, 1J41, the officer m charge of a Hawaiian radar station ignored data solely 
because they seemed so incredible. 

5.3.4 Spurious Regularity 

The preceding three subsections have stressed irregularities. As 
we have seen in Chap. 4, there will be a certain amount of irregu- 

wu ty ’ t , hat duC t0 chance factors > even in the best statistical data. 
When there is less irregularity than would be expected from chance, 
there are grounds for suspecting that the regularity is spurious. A 
common cause of spurious regularity is simple dishonesty: the data 
have been “cooked.” Those experienced in questionnaire studies are 
olten able to detect dishonest—or grossly incompetent—interviewing 
by the lack of variety in recorded responses. 


Example 141B Imaginary Coin Tosses 

A class of 65 students was asked to make up the outcomes of 37 imaginary 
tosses of a fair coin, trying to make them as realistic as possible. The results 
results- aSt fiVC tOSSeS ” f ° r 6ach student were tabulated, with the following 


Number of Heads: 0 12 
Number of Students: 0 5 27 


3 

27 


Total 

65 


By application of the principles of probability presented in Chap. 10, it can 
be shown that the average or expected results, if the 65 students had actually 

tnsspn fair mir-io 7 


tossed fair coins, are: 

Number of Heads: 
Number of Students: 


0 

2.0 


1 

10.2 


2 

20.3 


3 

20.3 


4 

10.2 


5 

2.0 


Total 

65.0 


first 8 te I^toesTw Cn ?£ ned . by adding 2 *° each of the first three entries from the 
5 , n f * < L ^able of Gaussian Deviates” in The Rand Corporation, A Million 
conAd^TtY T,Y m ’°^9^ ormal Deviates (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955). We have 
twke a^ffr frorn^r "vLf atem P tat i° n to reject the outlying observation whenever it is 
Ibout fivt e,VhtT f m ' d f e ° b ! erva ‘ 10n 38 is *e remaining observation. On the average, 
differlnce'm Sh h u, f Sa . m - P eS ?three from such a population (normal) will show the greater 
“ore than twice the smaller difference from the middle observation. The pre- 
r = TL° b '? lned , b u averaging a certain number of values of the average-of-the-closest-two 
can be obtained by averaging only about half as many values of the average-of-all-three. 
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The students thus produced too many “typical” samples 2 or 3 heads 
and too few “atypical” ones— 0, 1, 4, or 5 heads. 

5.4 

RECORDING DATA 

Care should be taken that the basic records show exactly what 
was observed, including any observations subsequently discarded. A 
sound practice, common in the natural sciences, is to record data m 
a way that distinguishes between numbers that were observed and 
those that represent the units in which these numbers are expressed. 
Thus, if a gas meter reads in hundreds of cubic feet and shows 2,391 
on the dials, this would be reported not as 239,100 but as 2391 X 10. 
This indicates that the exact figure was between 239,050 and 239,150, 
whereas 239,100 might be interpreted as indicating an exact figure 
between 239,099.5 and 239,100.5. Similarly, if the last dial.were 
judged to be a quarter of the way from 1 to 2, the record would read 
2391.25 X 10 2 , not 239,125. 

When data are reported, however, they may be less accurate than 
the original records, as for example billions of dollars, or millions of 
people, if more detail would not be useful in the context of the report. 
In listening to election returns over the radio, for example, it is con¬ 
fusing to hear more than two or at most three figures for example, 

1 million, 8 hundred thousand, or perhaps 1 million, 850 thousand. 
Full detail, such as 1,853,428, may be so confusing, especially when 
there are several candidates, when several election areas are reported 
separately, or when several people in the room are commenting on 
the results as they are announced, that the hearer does not compre¬ 
hend even which candidate is leading. ^ 

The numbers recorded should correspond to what is actually o 
served, as distinguished from what is inferred from the observed data 
or derived from them by computations. A few examples may help to 
make this point clear. 

Example 142 Soap Defects 

In recording the number of surface defects on bars of soap, the defects 
on one side were counted. On the assumption that there would be t e same 
number on both sides, the number of defects was doubled before recording. 
Whether or not this assumption is correct (and it is at best true only on t e 
average, not for each individual bar), the number of defects actually ob¬ 
served is the number that should be recorded. In this example, tea sen 0 ® 
of odd numbers in the data would provide internal evidence, similar to that 
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of Example 138A (Rounding Ages), that the numbers did not correspond to 
the defects actually present. 

Example 143A Insurance Premiums 

A branch insurance office had not classified its premiums for a certain 
year in a way that was unexpectedly requested by the home office. The 
branch office assumed that the division of the total premiums into the various 
categories would be proportionately the same as in the previous year, and 
prepared figures on this basis. These data may be worse than none—for 
example, if the problem involved year-to-year changes in the proportions of 
premiums in the various categories. The central office would have been better 
off had it been told that the data were unavailable, and asked whether it 
wanted to incur the cost of getting them, or would be satisfied with estimates 
of the kind described; and, at least, the figures submitted should have been 
accompanied by a clear statement that they were estimates based on the 
proportions of the previous year. 

Example 143B Employment and Production 

Employment is often used as a basis for estimating production. The 
method is a useful one; in many industries, man-hours worked provides a 
better index than actual finished units (recall the discussion of automobile 
production in Sec. 5.2). But such an index of production should be accom¬ 
panied by an explanation of how it was derived. Without this information 
there would appear to be a remarkably close relation between employment 
and production in these particular industries. If both the employment index 
and the production index are based on employment, the close correlation 
represents a mathematical truism rather than any significant relationship in 
the industrial world. A further complication in measures labeled “produc¬ 
tion” which are based on no facts except man-hours is that man-hours must 
be multiplied by a factor supposed to represent output per man-hour. This 
factor may be unreliable. Often it contains a more or less arbitrary upward 
trend that is, it is increased systematically month by month (three percent 
per year is currently much in style). Someone comparing the output and 
employment figures will “discover” an upward trend in output per man-hour 
(called “productivity”) which has simply been put there by the man who 
produced the output figures. 

Example 143G Imputed Opinions 

A friend of the authors was interviewed in a market research study 
designed to find out what consumers like and do not like about toothpaste. 
Our friend found himself completely unable to articulate his reasons for 
preferring the brand of toothpaste he was using. The interviewer suggested 
that perhaps it was something about the taste or maybe the price, but our 
friend was sure these were not the reasons. Finally, when the interviewer saw 
that no concrete reason was forthcoming, she recorded “superior cleansing 


4J- 
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ability.” The interviewer had been instructed that “don’t know” was an un¬ 
acceptable answer. Another market research interviewer reported that 
respondents were extremely inarticulate and noncommittal, but that he had 
been able to report specific answers because he knew intuitively what the 
respondents actually meant. It is entirely appropriate to give the respondent 
every chance to reply fully, without, of course, actually suggesting answers. 
If a respondent’s reply is recorded (and some record should always be made, 
even of uninformative responses), it should be as nearly as possible as he gave 
it and not as “interpreted” to show what he “really” meant. 

Example 144A Heart Size 

To determine the size of a living person’s heart from an X-ray film, a 
radiologist sometimes measures two diameters, multiplies them together, 
divides by the average ratio of this product to the projected area of the heart, 
multiplies by another factor to allow for parallax due to the heart’s distances 
from the film and X-ray source, and expresses the resulting figures as a 
percentage of the average heart size for individuals of the given height and 
weight. The only direct observations in all this that have any relation to the 
particular patient are the two diameters. These, or possibly their product, 
might as well be expressed directly as a percentage of the average diameters. 
The intervening steps make the numbers seem more meaningful,, and serve a 
useful purpose when data from different sources are being combined, but no 
amount of arithmetic will introduce any facts beyond the two diameters. 

Example 144B Water Chlorination 

This example, of which the consequences might have been tragic, was 
given us by a student who had lived for many years in the country involved: 

The water supply of a certain city of about 80,000 was known to be seriously 
contaminated. An efficient chlorinator was, therefore, always in operation at 
the intake to the city system. A full-time laboratory technician was stationed in 
the city to measure the chlorine content of samples of water taken daily at vari¬ 
ous points throughout the city. On one occasion, however, the chlorination 
system failed, and various provisions against such a contingency failed also. 
The failure was not discovered for more than a week. During the whole period 
that the water supply was not chlorinated, the daily reports of the water tests 
continued to show approximately the same chlorine content, with only normal 
variation. It developed that the technician had been submitting made-up data. 
Fortunately, however, the waterborne-disease rate did not rise at least the 
numbers purporting to measure it did not. 

5.5 

KINDS OF OBSERVATIONS 

5.5.1 Univariate and Bivariate Observations 

The basic facts of any statistical investigation are called observe 
tions. Sometimes the term items or scores is used instead. The thing 
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observed is called a variable. Thus, an observation is a specific value 
of a variable. These ideas are best brought out by illustrations: 

(1) In a study of the income and spending habits of 1,000 fam¬ 
ilies, the investigator obtains (among other facts) the total income 
for each family. Income is the variable here, and a specific family’s 
income is a single observation; there are 1,000 such observations 
in all. 

(2) In another study, the investigator obtains the age of the 
“head” of each of 1,000 families. Age of the head of the family is the 
variable here, and the specific ages of the heads of the specific 1,000 
families are the 1,000 observations. 

In each of these samples, only one variable was observed. When 
the observation gives only one fact (that is, refers to only one variable), 
it is called a univariate (“one-variable”) observation. It would also 
be possible to obtain both incomes and ages for the same 1,000 fam¬ 
ilies. In this case each observation consists of a pair of numbers and 
is a bivariate (“two-variable”) observation. If we have 1,000 univari¬ 
ate observations giving ages of the head and another 1,000 univariate 
observations giving incomes of the same families, we cannot obtain 
the 1,000 bivariate observations from these. Information about how 
the observations are paired is required. On the other hand, a set of 
1,000 bivariate observations is easily converted into two sets of 1,000 
univariate observations. The terms trivariate and multivariate are ob- 
vious extensions. 

The “variables 55 represented by observations may be of two kinds: 
quantitative and qualitative. 

5.5.2 Quantitative Variables 

Whenever the observations refer to a measurable magnitude, the 
observations are called “quantitative. 55 Family income and age of 
heads of families are illustrations of quantitative variables. The num¬ 
bers describing income or age have two important characteristics: 
(1) they have operational meanings, and (2) differences, ratios, and 
other results of ordinary arithmetic operations have definite meanings. 

5.5.2.1 Continuous and Discrete Quantitative Variables. It is impos¬ 
sible to measure cash income actually received in a given year more 
accurately than to the nearest cent. A family can have an annual 
cash income of 17,457.29 or $7,457.30, but nothing in between. 
Since possible values of the variable, cash income, move in discrete 
steps or jumps—one cent at a time in this example—it is a discrete 
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variable, and measurements of income are discrete observations. 9 
Similarly, the number of leaves on a tree is a discrete variable. 

In measuring age, by contrast, one is not limited in this way. 
Theoretically, a person’s age might be measured to the nearest 
month, the nearest week, the nearest minute, the nearest milli¬ 
second, or any degree of fineness. Hence one may think of age as a 
continuous variable in the sense that between any pair of numbers, 
however close together, it is possible to have another number. Meas¬ 
urements, however, are limited by the precision of measuring in¬ 
struments, and records are limited by the number system. It might 
be possible to measure and record age to the nearest minute, for ex¬ 
ample, but not much finer. Hence measurements of age actually go 
in discrete steps or jumps, just as do measurements of income. Regard¬ 
less of whether the subject of study is described by a discrete variable, 
or a continuous variable, recorded measurements themselves are 
discrete. 

Often in statistical theory the assumption that variables are con¬ 
tinuous is made because mathematical operations are then simpler 
though harder for the beginner to understand. This assumption fre¬ 
quently gives results in good enough agreement with those obtained 
by more complicated methods which allow for the discreteness of 
actual measurements. 

5.5.2.2 Quantitative Comparisons . We review here some of the 
arithmetical principles involved in quantitative comparisons. Joe 
Louis, when boxing, weighed approximately 220 pounds and Eddie 
Arcaro, when jockeying, weighs about 110. In what ways can one 
compare the weights of these two men? 

(1) First, Louis is 110 pounds heavier than Arcaro and Arcaro 
is 110 pounds lighter than Louis. This type of comparison is known 
as an absolute comparison. The “ absolute difference” of weights is 
110 pounds. It is possible to make absolute comparisons because 
weight can be expressed in equal units, pounds in this example. 

(2) Louis is twice as heavy as Arcaro and Arcaro is one-half as 
heavy as Louis. This comparison is called a relative comparison. Rela¬ 
tive comparisons require not only equal units but a definite zero 
point as well; for example, it is incorrect to describe a temperature 
of 64° F. as twice as warm as if it were 32°, for the zero point is arbi¬ 
trary and does not indicate absolute lack of warmth. 


9. An economic definition of income would call 5 cents received in a two year period 
an income of 2\ cents per year. When thus defined, as a rate, income is not a discrete but a 
continuous variable. 
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Relative compamon, of this kind are frequently expre-ed i„ 

± m ’’ W '‘« ht “ «“ bi of eom” 

S p^nd, bS2 b “°”“ “ P "“ M - ^ of 

220 

110 ^ percent = 200 percent. 

Thus, Louis’s weight is 200 percent of Arcaro’s weight, or alterna¬ 
tively, 100 percent greater than Arcaro’s weight. Both of these state- 

earli “ <* 

9 , n NeXt ’ “ ake Louis ’ s wei S ht the base of comparison, by letting 
220 pounds correspond with 100 percent. Arcaro’s percentage musf 

ThTt SamC ratl ° t0 100 aS Arcaro ’ s wei ght has to Louis’s weight. 
A percent _ 110 lbs. 

100 percent ~ 220 lbs. or ^ percent » 50 percent. 
Again the result can be expressed in two equivalent ways: Arcaro’s 

cen tL7Z LouS. * ^ ^ 0r W ^ ht is 50 P- 

worth notingf 3 " 180118 inV ° 1Ving P ercenta g es > fi ve precautions are 

Quamitv If h,uo qUantity n iS ° h i$ 100 percent smaller than a non-zero 
quantity but one positive quantity cannot be more than 100 percent 

ar a “Prod^rti an0t ? r ‘ 0cca *!? nall y> such statements are encountered 
as Productionof automobiles fell off 120 percent from last year ” 

This is impossible, and it is not clear what may have been meant 
Perhaps production last year was 220 percent of some ba”e yeaS 
production and this year returned to the base year level. In other 
words, the base of the 120 percent may not be last year’s production 
Confusion is especially likely to occur in describing changes in 
percentages. If steel production rises from 80 to 90 percent of canacitv 
this is a relative rise of 12.5 percent or an rf-oluteSJSfo^S* 

%SS^ redU ° ed bY rCferring t0 thC abSOlUtC riSC “ 

- ssssse t£z Sr.TiS 

th 2 °M^ erC ^ nt ^ SmCC the new level is below the °W level by 2 times 

the old level. But if this definition were applied in revise a change 

iTdewease of^OO & ^ ° f 10 ° W ° Uld a *° have t0 be ’ bribed 
as a decrease of 200 percent, since the new level is also obtained by 

subtracting 2 times the old level from the old level. It is 3 
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best not to use percentages to measure changes in quantities whose 

S ' gri (2) ^Percentage changes that are equal in magnitude but oppo- 
site in sign do not offset one another. More generally, adding two 
“ucc«i™ percentage change, doe, no. give the total percentage 
change. This is illustrated by the following example. 

Example 148 Motor Vehicle Sales 

Factory sales of motor vehicles, which were just over 8 million in 1950, 
decSS. £ “K”y nearly U million, « 15 Had ahey to. 

in 1952 by 15 percent, they would not have returned to 8 million, or 1UU 
percent of the 1950 level, but only to 7.8 million, or 97 j percent of the 1950 
fevel After the 15 percent decrease in 1951, it would have required an 18 

„ regain ft. 1»0 J h ''f “ “ 
creased in 1952 by nearly 1{ million again, but this time the grease was 
not 15 but 18 percent, since the base was smaller, 6, instead of 8 m . 
And though the 1953 figure rose more than 32 percent, this did not.offset 
tor coLe 1 percent of offsetting) the 15 and 18 percent falls of 951 and 

1952, but left sales still two-thirds of a million vehicles, or more than 8 p 
cent, below the 1950 level. 10 

(3) Percent comparisons are awkward if one quantity is many 
times as large as another. The population of the United State!» 

about 11 times as large as the population of f C ^ Ttq ed Sta te S is 
perfectly correct to say that the population of the United States is 
1 000 percent larger than that of Canada, but it is hard to grasp ^ 
meaning of “1,000 percent” larger, while “11 times as large is 
quite easy. When there are large relative differences between quanti¬ 
ties being compared, percentages should be avoided. 

(4) Instead of saying either that Louis s weight is P J, 
Arcaro’s, or 100 percent larger than Arcaro s, one might p 

to state, incorrectly, that Louis’s weight is 200 P ercent “ ore tha 
Arcaro’s. A person reading this last statement would be kd to be^ 
lieve that Louis is three times as heavy as Arcaro. Often misrepre 
sentations of this kind are deliberate in propagandist writing, and 
“a while they creep into disinterested studies because of ig¬ 
norance or carelessness. In fact, this type of misrepresentation is so 
common that in the absence of the absoiute numbers from which t c 

percentages are computed, there is always doubt as to whether, say', 
a “200 percent increase 5 ' really means a threefold or 
increase. 

• 1 7323 thousand. Statistical Abstract: 1955 , Table 664, p. 55 . 






5.5 Kinds of Observations 

™, ( £ ^,torLte p s e s^ h s,i“ “ pi ‘ d,i >’ «•« “v 

in .l,c „ al *Le r 1 ’"”? 1 " 

centages of the purchase price butb,\T 7 r ' preSent P er ‘ 

5.5.3 Qualities or Attributes 

- “St tT£" 5S?«M? 

,il==li 2 t 3 ~i= 

sometimes applied to qualitative Xrvationt^ ^ "* 

indiv'dstatisticVhlyts^?^ dm^singVe 

ndividual is cured on a particular occasion (necessarily either 0 or f) 

uj°ZTZTft Ve can be ranked The gV a de 

A can be ranked above the grade “B,” “B” above “O » LPT 

be'„Sd f : 

asp sfcaSE 

Sse^ ShOUld dther ^e’or decrease Vrom T^So^,?': 

14 " n0t - *L numbers 
“C^Ww. , A ep f esents three tlmes as much of something as a 

to G ;hi°“s t rf rtu° a ri 1116 numbers > °> ^ 2 = “ J 

arguing that h* scale washes!’vahdTha*-2 7^1 ^ 

».y be ^ „ an a^adve conTen^L'digna^S 
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students, but it should be untotood that It is arbitory, £££ 

precise and objective the arithmetic may look’ 

equally reasonable, scoring system there would be some differences 

iti thp list of honor students* , , 

TTie same general renutrks apply to the Held of a.tttude mejure- 
ment. It may be useful to rank atdtudes and attach number, to tong 
the resulting number, cannot 

particular, it is meaningless to say that Pnv f th 

twice as much as Private P, or that a certain baseballJan prefen 
Brooklyn Dodgers four “emotes” more than the New York Giant . 
While It is conceivable that attitudes might be put into numbers i 
such a way that the units would be equal, and possibly even so that 
the zero point would be unique, most attempts at psychological sea 
ing claim no more than to place results in the right order. 


5.6 

OBTAINING INFORMATION BY COMMUNICATION 

Much of the basic statistical data used in the social sciences, in 
business, and especially in public affairs is obtamed by commun c - 

ing with people either orally or in writing. While methods of obtam g 
information by communication cannot be covered adequately w 
he scope of this book, a few general ideas and specific rides of thumb 
™ y ™r P «ine„.. We shall consider toe. of the problem wlueh 
must be faced: interviewing, design of the questionnaire, 

marizing individual responses. ^ while to 

Before going into these matters, however, it is worth 

point out that the process of getting information by 

Fs usually susceptible to both deliberate and unconscious abuse. 

pr7i»«-” d »' “ everywhere has the choice 

wavs of obtaining answers which seem to prove his point. Even me 

Stt Investigator often can be mided by . mishap^mg of th 

communication process. It is not at all easy e 

obtain sound measurements by communication, a " d h ™“’ h 

accounts for a high fraction of all questionnaires, ‘seven more pr 

to error. Moreover, responses to questions even ^ntherea 

faults of the kinds just mentioned, may be irrelevant or serious y 

misleading for many problems. For example, it has sometimes been 

concluded that businessmen do not try to maximize profits simply be- 

cause they say that they do not, or even because they « 

with such economic concepts as “marginal cost and ™rgi 

,, r-pi r . -v-,rv urKWPrS t.O GUeStlOllS, &S 111 lilier 
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preting statistical measurements generally, there is need to consider 
e basic issue of the relationship between numbers and the real 

W ? rl l ™ j hls cas f> the connection between what people say and 
what they do or what they really think. X 

5*6.1 Interviewing 

The person doing the interviewing unavoidably influences the 
quality of the information collected. Example 70A suggested that 
white interviewers obtained distorted answers from Negroes on the 
question of the fairness of the Army toward Negro soldiers. You need 
only recall the times you have been interviewed to recognize how 
TwT 6 the interviewer had in determining what you said 
Truly skillful interviewers are scarce; not every capable person can 
become a good interviewer. While such qualifications as honesty and 
interest in the work are as essential to good interviewing as to good 
work in other fields, several special qualifications are required es¬ 
pecially two: (1) a genuine understanding and appreciation of the 
mTl S ectlvlty and neutrality on the part of the interviewer and 
Y'.. the ablllty t0 make the respondent feel at ease so that he will be 
wi mg to make a serious attempt to answer the questions carefully 
In other words, the interviewer must probe for responses without 
letting his own opinions intrude and without making the respondent 
irritated or self-conscious in a way that would lead to inaccuracies. 

xpenence m interviewing, in the absence of proper training and of 
skill in putting people at ease, does not guarantee good interviewing. 
General intelligence and good education help, chiefly through mak¬ 
ing the interviewer aware of the need for objectivity and of the real 
danger that his own opinions and personality may affect the respond- 
ent s answers m subtle ways. ■ 

How can the reader of statistical reports based on surveys tell 
whether or not the interviewing was well done? A few rules of thumb 
provide some guidance. As in all aspects of statistical work, the 
greater the detail in which the report describes the methods used, and 
the fewer the vague claims, such as “highly trained interviewers,” 
the better the work is likely to be. The description of method may tell 
somet mg about the selection, training, and supervision of inter- 
viewers, and this may yield clues to the quality of the interviewing. 

If two or three days were devoted to training interviewers, if care¬ 
fully written instructions were prepared, etc., the results are likely to 

than „ lf tbe interviewers were simply given questionnaires 
and told to collect interviews. Finally, when one is familiar with a 
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particular field, he is likely to learn the reputation of the organiza¬ 
tions who do surveys in that field. The marketing ^search analyst 
usually has some idea of the interviewing methods used by firms e 
gaged in marketing research, while the social psychologist learns he 
strong and weak points of the various centers for attitude and opm 
research. 

5.6.2 Questionnaires 

The phrasing and sequence of questions is difficult and important. 
Questionnaires must always be tried (“pretested”) under real Stic 
conditions before being put into use, and often retrials are necessary 
to test revisions made in the light of the first trials. , , , 

(1) Definition of Objectives. The information desired should be de¬ 
fined carefully and precisely. If this essential first step is slighted, 
doubles will multiply as the investigation proceeds: unnecessary or 
irrelevant data will accumulate, while really vital data are not ob¬ 
tained at all or are lost in a mountain of worksheets and fi uest 
naires It is necessary to confine the scope of any one questionnaire 
by Establishing priorities for the things that.are 
those that merely would be “interesting to find out about. Prelim 
inary investigation, including study of previous surveys m the same 
field 7 is needed. “Problems” seldom come to the statistician in we 1 
labeled packages, while scientists frequently must devote long periods 
to relatively aimless exploration. But when information-gatheringis 
formally begun, it is essential that objectives be defined clear y. 
Ideally 7 the objectives of the study should be formulated explicidy 
and actually enumerated in the final report. 

Only after it has been decided exactly what information is wanted 
can methods be chosen for getting it. It is necessarvtodev.seasene 
of operations by which abstract concepts are translated into actual 

measurements of some kind. remiire- 

(2) Ability and Willingness to Answer Questions. Two basic require 

merits must be met by any question: the person who ls to anS ^ er * e 
question must be able to furnish the mformation desired and he m 
be willing to do so. Your neighbor may be willing but unable to 
divulge certain facts about your personal finances or your family li , 
while you may be able but unwilling to do so. , 

Unwillingness may be reflected in a high rate of “refusa by 
people approached for interviews. Sometimes, also, people will per- 
iSt themselves to be interviewed yet answer some q— mcor- 
recdy and refuse to answer other questions at all. The reader ol a 
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statistical report should try to find out how many people refused to 
be interviewed and how many did not give answers to inSuS 

answer ” S ’“no CVl enCed >.^ the nUmber of ^ponses labeled “no' 
answer, no response,” “not ascertained,” etc. Failure to renort 
this information is a major fault in a statistical study P 

n ci/,T b K Ilty t ° furnish information is clear-cut when a person is 
asked about things of which he knows nothing. Special problems 
rise, however, when the person is asked about something of which 
he knows a little and can guess more, as when a husband is asked 
about his wife s expenditures, or when someone is asked about things 

."Sa - “ * radte >*-“ ■ « « -qS 

hnJT, hene y, er P0SSi , ble ’ 0bjective checks should be made to find out 
how honestly people are replying and how able they are to give the 

information sought. In a market research study it was discovered that 
many people, asked what brand of flashlight battery hey were u S £ 

So™ „r: ,amiUarwh “ 

„ T ir r !i ar J e m ?? y devices for overcoming inability and unwilling- 
ness. Methods of ‘aided recall” have been devised by psychologists 
to aid memory. Numerous questioning methods have been evolved 

question°^Vhen W rl mgne - S ’ A , classic ilIu stration of the latter is the 
question When do you intend to read Gone with the Wind?” Actual 

eaders replied that they had already read the book, while the rest 

TendXoTad iZlT^ * ^ ^ ** ^ 

(3) Avoiding Ambiguity in Wording. The wording of the question 

imnossibh'unambiguous though this is sometimes nearly 

sTudent? / P ^° Ple u f X 56114 back S rounds are being interviewed 7 
Students, faced with ambiguous examination questions, to which 

of 7h e al inS r er rt reta - tl0n !i are l0giCally P° ssible ’ reI Y on their knowledge 
the instructor m order to guess which answer he wants. Question- 

SSSrSiT* difECUlt t0 PrCPare than “ations^because 
about the fieM S 3re Mt aS Str ° ngly motivated, as well-informed 
about the field of the questions, or as alert and intelligent as a student 

taking an examination. But the goal to be sought is a wording that 

tio™overtone rnat H e inter P reta tions and suppresses S eJno- 

pretSion Tt k h an t d t UnUSUa i W ° rdS Which might lead t0 misinter- 
structure anH ^ t0 USC S ^ 0n sentences > uncomplicated sentence 
ucture, and common, specific words. Finally, it is advantageous to 

since°this^ot rta f ^ mtS by SC Y eral differen t but related questions, 
since this not only gives a rounded view of the respondent’s opinions 
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but also allows for such checks of internal consistency as that de¬ 
scribed in Example 136B (Communists in Defense Plants). 


Example 154A Air Force Question . , ,,, 

In the question, “Should the United States have a large air force, 
the word “large” is vague. Even if the respondent were asked to choose among 

several sizes his answer would not have much “ ea “ m |^ lt 1 t0 air 

how well he understood the costs and uses of, and the aiternatives , 
weapons. To some people one thousand planes might seem a large air force, 
to others, 143 groups might seem small. 

Example 154B Law School Courses 

Ambiguity that could easily have been avoided by pretesting the question 
is described in the following quotation. 

Professor Cheatham sent a questionnaire to all the law schools. In one of 
the questions inquiry was made as to whether the school addressed was offering 
SI the'professional functions of the lawyer. APP*— 
of the schools answered that they were giving such a ^ 

they were not. He felt, however, that these ffgures were hardly dependable tor, 
mm die answers given, some deemed it a “course” if the school sponsored a few 
“on Ae formal rules of professional conduct while others even i uch 
lectures were given, did not consider that those lectures could be called 
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Example 154C Desire for Reforms 

A nation-wide Gallup Poll, published August 21, 1943, presented results on 

the question: . 

“After the war, would you like to see many changes or reforms made in t e 
United States, or would you rather have the country remain pretty much 
the way it was before the war?” 

... In view of the fact that the particular phrasing of this 
likely to render it especially susceptible to heterogeneous lnter P r ^ tat ^” ^ 
respondents, it was decided to make a new study of ^ 

objective of ascertaining the variety of contexts m which the question tena 

*° A smlscl poll repeating the Gallup question was made in the New York 
City area between August 30 and September 4, 1943-In all, 

were taken interview was as follows: The interviewer intro¬ 

duced’himseff, explaining that he was . making a survey^among >randqmly 
chosen persons in New York. The standard po ques 10 ( another spe- 

asked. Instead of ending the interview at this point, or go g encoura ged 

cific question, as in customary poll practice, the m erviewe 
the respondent to enlarge upon his answer in an informal d ^ 

The interviewer asked no direct questions at this point, P y 8 

“TTTlbert J. Hamo, Legal Education in the United States (San Francisco: Bancroft. 
Whitnev Company. 1953), pp. 156-157. 
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1 55 


respondent to extend and explain his answer Tii*. ~ j 
asked two direct questions. If he had voted for' 


was 


fl “Whatsort of changes or reforms would you like to see?” 

' re there any changes or reforms that you wouldn’t like to see?” 

If he had voted for things to “remain the same,” he was asked- 

££& ™ “ to - «“ 

an S wer 3 A to C thc f H;rer f dy ?f the v . erba ‘ im sports of the free discussion following 

urallv into «- wri • f reference. Most of the interviews seemed to fall nat- 

Units'. “ V *"“ “* P»i«M S 

sr “■ “ inB *" ,l « 

W 1 Bas " P° htl f--aonomic structure of the United States. Respondents classified 

UnLd V r° Se W \° Seem c t0 take ? uestion to ref « to draSic changesln the 
4 p a . es,s ^ c , aslnt ^ e C-onstitution, in democracy, in “our way of life” 

Que!tionTrf a -" ° S the l United States ■ These respondents seem to Lterprei *e 
f J'l 6 ™ 8 t0 , ChangeS “ our Nations with other countries. . P 

to answer he qu^esrion'tT “ ‘Z *“*** ° f . jud ^ menU Some respondents seem 
before'the warwSZ V, r a , tom P arison of the peaceful state of affairs 
oZZl „ ■ ■ u h rrent un P lea sant war conditions. They do not reallv 

express an opinion about post-war changes or reforms. . . y 

the aniTrs*are rnTdel^’f' of judgment. In these interviews 
vidua7h£L1f; “ t- J T ly ? V“™ s of a consideration of whether the indi- 
n °* ° f WhCther Ch3ngeS ° r reforms “ S-oral in",he 

thequfstionls vTI/nZ f W “ Standard <*?*****■ In these cases 

™ T FJa™oT7* tioa ofthe there is 

firame of reference non-ascertainable _ 

(and hencTthe^L^ P - e ° P ' e giVin§ f each inter Pretation to the poll question 

thefinai n poIl^tabuIat' Ve 'l II ^ PC - rtan ru f T* frame ° f rcferen “ “ determining 
the samnlp nf b 1 *? on ) ! s glven [ beIow ]- appears that roughly one-third of 

cLnges reSmT” wh- I h t - rPretS lnfr ff eS of reference °*er thL “Domestic 
the question f h ' Ch ‘ S ’ P resumabl y> »he ^teM frame of reference for 
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Frame of Reference 


Percentage of 
respondents 


Domestic changes or reforms 
Technological changes 

Basic political-economic structure of U. b. 

Foreign affairs of the U. S. . 

Immediate war conditions as standard of judgme 
Immediate personal condition as standard of judgmen 
Desirable state of affairs in general as standard of judgmen 
Non-ascertainable 


63% 

2 

10 

3 

4 
7 
4 
7 


100 % 


The analysis proceeds to show, among other * 1 " gs ’* at 
“changes or reforms’ 5 depended on what kind o c g 
respondent had in mind. 12 

(4) Neutrality of Wording. Answers will vary with the worfing of 
questions even though the literal meaning is the same. Consider the 
following two questions: 

“You approve of rent control, don’t you?” 

“You don’t approve of rent control, do you. 

Probably a larger proportion of people would indicate approva 
rent control in reply to the first question than to the second, y 
literally interpreted the two questions ask the same thing. A . more 
“neutral” wording, such as “Do you approve or disapprove of rent 
control?” would be preferable. However, no wording is correct 
r V ”tim..e sense: the purpose of*, study must.be coated. » 
a study purporting to show oppositton to rent control “ “ployed 
the Question “You don’t approve of rent control, do you? its con 
elusions would be, to say the least, questionable ^ 
ever that for certain purposes this question might be quite leg 11 
-for Sample to find out how many people are strongly enough in 
favor of rent control to say so even when asked a leading question 

ZSTus. differ.., fc„, of ^ ? do„ »hh di 
respondents. If the results are fairly similar for the different forms, 
thb is often interpreted as showing that opinion is fairly well crystal- 
£d he“. not’subject to slight Muenceu Low 
answering: or answering “don’t know” (referred to as NAs ana 
DK’s in S the jargon of the opinion surveyors) also are sometime 

interpreted this way. 

Research, Vol. 1 (1947), pp. 1-12. 
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The sequence of questions, as trial lawyers know, may affect 
responses. If a respondent has just answered that he thinks his land¬ 
lord would increase his rent if rent controls were removed, he may 
be more inclined to say that he favors rent control. 

(5) Rule-of-Thumb Checks . Before studying the results of a survey, 
the wording and sequence of questions of the questionnaire should 

n^H X H 1 f llned 'i WhlIe speciallzed experience with questionnaires is 
needed for real expertness, common sense alone is often good enough 
to detect serious errors. 8 

One good rule-of-thumb is to answer the questions yourself try¬ 
ing to put yourself in the respondent’s place if the questions do not 
apply to you, to see if you would understand them completely and 
would be able and willing to answer them. If the questionnaire fails 
his test, there is reason to question the information obtained from it 
If it passes this test, it still may have deficiencies as an instrument for 
obtaining information from a “cross-section” of the population. Col¬ 
lege students, for example, would probably have no trouble in 
understanding the expression “frame of reference,” yet it would be 
meaningless to many people. So if you understand the questions 
yourself and would be willing and able to answer them, you must 

lf -u 6 lnf ° r ? ati0n re< l uested is of the kind that most people 
would be willing and able to give. 1 

5.6.3 Coding 

Questions may be grouped into two categories with respect to the 
way m which they are to be answered: “fixed-alternative,” and 
open-ended or “free-response.” In the fixed-alternative question, 
the respondent is given a limited number of responses, such as “yes,” 
no, and don t know.” In the free-response question, the respond- 
answers in his own words and the interviewer records them as 
nearly verbatim as he can. Sometimes the two methods are combined: 

tfiv^ S °u migh - b x ‘, f he a PP roved or disapproved of rent control 

-alternative), and then asked for his reasons (free-response). 

,Wf Cgard u S ° f thC J type of q uesd °n used, there is a problem in 
classifying the respondent’s answer. With the fixed-alternative ques- 

t u classificatl °u 1S done jointly by the question-writer, who 
f^ hes * he categ ories, and the interviewer, who puts the responses 
mto the categories. With the free-response question the answers ac¬ 
tually recorded by the interviewer must be classified later into a 
relatively smafi number of groups so that the main findings can be 
summarized. The technical name for the process of classifying an- 
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Bwers to free-response questions is “coding.” Some undextending of 
this process is useful in interpreting statistical findings. A few standar 
requirements of coding may be mentioned. , 

(1) Each answer should fit into at least one category. In other 

words, the categories ought to be exhaustive. 

(2) Each answer should fit into only one category. In other 
words, the categories ought to be mutually exclusive. This condition, 
while desirable, is not essential and is often not feasible. If, for e 
ample, the response to “What kind of things do you worry about 
most?” is “Paying bills. My husband has been in the hospital and 
may have to go back again,” it might be 

Business or Family Finance” or as “Health of Seif and Family if 
these are two of the categories. 13 No set of categories is lWj to avoid 
such double classifications for an “open-ended question of this kin . 
The drawback to having a single answer classified in more than one 
category is that the percentages, in the tabulation of number of re 
spondents giving each answer, will exceed 100 thus complicating 
comparisons among questions which differ in the total numto o 
responses given, and tending to overemphasize the views of respond¬ 
ents who give longer or more comprehensive answers, which are 

classified under several headings. i 

(3) If the question itself is ambiguous, such as Do you think 
you are better or worse off than before the war?” the separate inter¬ 
pretations of the question (personal health and happiness nanonal 
affairs, etc.) should be kept separate The answers those who 
thought the question referred to national affairs, for exa ™P , 

if possible be tabulated separately from the answers of those w o 
thought it referred to personal affairs. This will bring into die open 
the fact that the question was ambiguous, and make it possible to 
salvage something. The answers reveal, at least, the things people 

think of when “well-being” is mentioned. 

(4) The categories should be chosen for their pertinence to the 
subject being studied. Ordinarily responses would not be c assified 
according to their length, for example—though they are so classifie 
in some psychological tests, for example, the Rorschach test. 

(5) The number of categories used must represent a compromise 
between the need for summarization and the need for knowing 
nuances and fine shades of meaning in the individual responses. 

-iTThe Question and response are taken from an actual survey made in May, June 

»nd Tulv 1954 The answer was actually classified as concern over person^ business or 

pany, Inc., 1955), p. 61. 
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(6) The process of coding should be “reliable” in the sense that 
different people would agree pretty well on the category into which 
each response should be classified. 

(7) The number of people who did not answer the questions or 
whose answers were not recorded by the interviewer should be shown 
in a no answer” or “not ascertained” category. Even if this category 
is not shown in the report of a study, there usually are some re¬ 
sponses of this kind. It is often possible to infer from the internal 
evidence of the findings whether or not there were “no answers.” If 
there is a large number of “no answers,” allowance must be made 
tor the tact that people who do not answer are frequently different 
from those who do. In the 1948 presidential pre-election surveys for 
example, a large number of people were undecided, and there is 
evidence that these people voted more heavily for Truman than did 
the group of people who had made up their minds. 


5.7 

CONCLUSION 

The meaningfulness of the decisions reached from a statistical 
analysis depends upon the relation between the numbers that are 
analyzed and the real world to which the decisions will relate. The 
numbers that are analyzed arise from a series of operations, some¬ 
times as simple and intuitively meaningful as counting the number 
ot times a stick can be laid along the edge of a table and writing down 
the number, sometimes so complicated that a vast body of scientific 
and technological knowledge accumulated over centuries is necessary 
o understand the relation between the final number and the par¬ 
ticular aspect of the world that is of interest. In principle, the statis¬ 
tician, as statistician, need not be an expert on these measuring 
processes In practice, his experience is likely to throw light on as¬ 
pects of the measuring processes that would be overlooked by spe¬ 
cialists without statistical training. At any rate, the user of a statistical 
repor must inquire about the basic data before he bases any con- 
clusions on them, and on the whole the statistician who worked with 
tne data is best qualified to do this for him 

Even with controlled conditions, repeated measurements of the 
same thing typically vary somewhat. The less they vary, the more 
precise the measurements are said to be. However much individual 
measurements may vary, averages of groups of them will (by the 
l-aw of Large Numbers) vary less; the larger the groups averaged, 
the less the variation. If, however, the operations producing the num 
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bers are unrelated to the subject about which information is desired, 
the average of a large number of observations, even though quite 
precise, will lack relevance. If, for example, we read a large number 
of clocks thinking they are thermometers, we get an average ^tem¬ 
perature” of considerable precision but little, if any, relevance. 

Whether numbers are useful thus depends basically on the oper¬ 
ations connecting them with the real world, but it is sometimes pos¬ 
sible to get clues about their usefulness from the internal evidence 
within a body of data. Such clues may be provided by the sell- 
consistency or inconsistency of different observations or averages, y 
the regularity or irregularity of variation in the data when they are 
classified in certain ways, or by the plausibility and reasonableness 

For proper interpretation of data, they should be recorded exactly 
as observed, not as inferred from what was observed. They should be 
expressed so as not to confuse units of measurement with the observa¬ 
tions: for example, if one gross (144) is the unit of measurement an 
17 are observed, this should be recorded as 17 gross, not as 2,448, or 
if a length is measured in sixteenths of an inch it should be recorde 
as, say, 7^4- inches, or even 116 sixteenths, but not as 7* inches. 
Reports, of course, should show only the amount of detail pertinent, 
not necessarily the full detail of the original records. 

Observations are classified as univariate, bivariate, trivariate, or 
multivariate, according to the number of variables observed joint y. 
They are classified as quantitative or qualitative, according as they 
record measurements (or counts) or simply non-quantitative attri¬ 
butes. Quantitative variables are classified as continuous or discrete, 
according to whether any value is possible within a certain range, or 
only particular values; actual recorded measurements are always 
discrete, even when the variable measured is continuous. Qua i 
variables are dealt with statistically by counts of the number of times 

thC A°kind of measurement of general public interest, about which 
statisticians are especially expected to be informed, is that occurring 
when information is obtained by asking people questions. Such sur¬ 
veys require expert interviewing; careful attention to the questions 
to bring out the information really wanted, to ask about things that 
people will be willing and able to answer, to avoid ambiguity and to 


14 The wording “little, if any” is to allow for the fact that (depending on what we are 
measuring C thc° temperature of) Lre might be tome relation between the ^e and h 
temperature, in which case the clock readings would contam some mformation about the 
temperature. 
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To comprehend a large body of data, and to communicate them 
to others, they must be organized, summarized, and presented S 

ThTnext fourth^ dll . Slbl ® w . ays ‘ hat Ruminate their salient features, 
ihe next four chapters deal with such statistical description. 


DO IT YOURSELF 

Example 161A 

a S crihW U t d h y EXamplC u 117 ' 11 “ P0S8ible that the quotation is wrong in 
ascribing the error to the method of sampling alone Can you think of an 

alternative explanation consistent with the incident described? 

Example 16 IB 

so tt.n are 1 1 f seba11 fan ’ tf y carefully to define “batting performance” 
so that it could be measured. How would your definition comM7e with 
current measurements, such as “batting averages” and “slugging averages”? 
Do the same thing for pitching and fielding performance. § ' 

Example 161C 

inrlnnr°rL th ^ * atWetes are reported to hold jointly the world’s 

men would run'aH ^ V SeCOnds ' D °“ that meJthat all these 

." the same race?" ^ heat * CaCh COuld dupIicate ** best performance 

Example 161D 

Comment on the following interpretation of measurements of height' 

cent m the size range usually called average. « Y 2 P 

Example 161E 

a j I ? Umber , of height cars on American railroads is reported to have 
declined by nearly 20 percent from 1916 to 1951. Does it follow that there 

in det°aU OW 3 SUPf>ly ° f freight Cars in service in 19 51? Give your reasoning 
Example 161F 

npr , 1 " a f ud ?' of , the effectiveness of a counseling technique in alleviating 

numher nf e Ur ^ ances ’ * basi ° measurem ent of the effectiveness was thf 
number of counseling sessions to which each patient returned voluntarily. 

15. Chicago Daily News, June 9, 1952. 
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The more sessions, the more effective the technique was assumed to be. 
What possible strengths and weaknesses of this measure occur o yo . 

Example 162 A « 

Because of alarm about the frequency of accidents in its plants, a large 

have before concluding that the safety program was a success. 

Example 162B t u A 

k hack to the most recent physical examination you have had. 

Do “e X p“ «■« “ b ' 

curately taken? 

Example 162C 

Comment critically on the following quotation. 

In the course of holding poswombat 

400 infantry companies m the Central Pacific a P commander who 

War III, I did not find one battalion, company, p actually 

S — to .%1«. dto,» 

engaged the enemy with a weapo . . , <j believe that every man 

the preliminary question made ^ a "omat P h wherever they had 

moved ^ * 

^Smr w S hen the companies were 

spoke as witnesses m the presence of th ^°^ t of the m en had actually 

we found that on an average not more than ott ba _ 

fired at the enemy positions, or pen sonne1 ■with nta, me i5 ^ 

zookas, BARS, or machine guns, duringthe c;ou-oft‘“h^theh numbers 

”g e A d at n clTd e btmad 2 e by themost spirited ^ 

one man in four had made at least some use of his fire power. 

Example 162D 

If you are a college or university student, find out how enrolment at your 
schooHs defined andmewured. Can you suggest any improvements? 

Example 162E ^^ ,1 

The averages of three different methods of testing iron 
blast furnace slag were, for the same sample of slag, 0.03 pe , P 

■“iTI L. A. Marshall, Men Against Fin: The PrchlemJ Battle Command in Future War 
Ynrlci W. Morrow and Company, 1947), pp. 
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cent, and 0.095 percent. These differences are much more than wouid be 
expected by chance. Does this demonstrate that at least two of the three 
methods are useless? What further information would you like to have in 
answering this question? Discuss. 

Example 163A 

A statistician was once shown some experimental data purporting te 
measure two different performance characteristics of a weapon. Although 
unfamiliar with the technical details of the experiment or of the measure¬ 
ments, he quickly suggested that (1) only one performance characteristic 
was actually measured and (2) one of the numbers on the page was inac¬ 
curate. Both comments turned out to be correct. The actual data are not 
available but the following contrived data illustrate the point: 


Weapon 

Performance 

Performance 


Characteristic 

Characteristic 


(1) 

(2) 

A 

0.00058 

0.0820 

B 

0.00058 

0.0662 

C 

0.00078 

0.1103 

D 

0.00044 

0.0622 

E 

0.00054 

0.0764 

F 

0.00066 

0.0933 

G 

0.00059 

0.0834 

H 

0.00047 

0.0665 

I 

0.00066 

0.0933 

J 

0.00059 

0.0834 

K 

0.00055 

0.0778 


What internal evidence in the data led the statistician to make these com¬ 
ments? 

Example 163B 

A famous psychologist is reported to have said, “Intelligence is what 
intelligence tests measure.” What different things could he have meant by 
this comment? What do you think about each of these? 

Example 163C 

One major source of dissension between the Free World and the Soviet 
Union has been the failure of the Soviets to return all prisoners of war cap¬ 
tured in World War II. There have been numerous disputes over the actual 
number of prisoners still held in the Soviet Union, the Soviet claim always 
being much smaller than the Western claim. What possible sources of 
divergence between claim and fact, aside from deliberate misrepresentation, 
might there be: (1) in the Western claims and (2) in the Soviet claims? 
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Example 164A 

According to the Statistical Abstract: 1955, p. 71, 17 the two leading causes of 
death in 1953 were (1) diseases of the heart and (2) malignant neoplasms 
(that is, cancer). The annual rates per 100,000 were 357.8 and 144.7, re¬ 
spectively. Make and interpret all the percentage comparisons between 
these two numbers that seem meaningful. 

Example 164B 

Suppose you are given the job of finding out why employees leave a given 
company. Draft a questionnaire, and explain just how and when it would be 
administered. 

Example 164G 

. . . Consider Judge Frank’s personally conducted opinion poll in a trademark 
case: “I have asked a dozen American men and women, selected at random, 
what Touraine means; their invariable reply was ‘a part of France 5 ” {La Touraine 
Coffee Co., Inc. v. Lorraine Coffee Co., Inc., 157 F. 2d 115, 120 [C.C.A. 2, 1946]). 

“I have tried the same question on members of several of my classes in Trade 
Regulations and have not yet obtained the reply Judge Frank invariably re¬ 
ceived” (Kennedy, “Law and the Courts,” in The Polls and Public Opinion 92, 
102, n. 43 [Meier and Saunders (eds.), 1949]). 18 

Comment on possible reasons for the difference in the results obtained by 
Judge Frank and Mr. Kennedy. 

Example 164D 

In Example 136B, what reservations would you have about this basic 
assumption: “He could mean both of these things. But it is a good bet that 
one or the other response is wrong.” 

Example 164E 

The following questionnaire was used in a study of trends in the corporal 

punishment of children: Age?_Male or Female?-Were you spanked? 

_How often?_Do you spank your children?-How often?- 

This questionnaire was mailed to 2,000 persons selected at random from 
the list of registered voters in a certain city of about 600,000 population. 

(1) Criticize the questions, indicating revisions in any that you consider 
unsatisfactory. 

(2) Assuming that necessary revisions in the questions were made, what 

difficulties would you anticipate in drawing conclusions from the 
returned questionnaires? * . 

17. Original source: National Office of Vital Statistics, annual report, Vital Statistics 

of the United States . _ _ 

18. Fred M. Keeker, “Admissibility in Courts of Law of Economic Data Based on 

Samples,” Journal of Business , Vol. 28 (1955), p. 122. 
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6.1 

INTRODUCTION 

Example 167 Television and Library Use 

A sociologist, wished to study the effect of television upon the use of 
library facilities in a community. From the list of card holders at the public 
library, he selected a sample to whom he mailed a questionnaire. One 
question asked was whether the respondent owned a television set and, if so, 
when it was purchased. After the questionnaires had been returned, the 
sociologist started to organize his information to cast light on the original 
question. For all respondents who had bought television sets within the 
preceding two years, January 1, 1950, to December 31, 1951, he compared 
the rate of borrowing from the public library before and after the purchase of 
television. Suppose, for example, that a respondent bought a television set 
on March 1, 1950, and that between January 1 and March 1 of 1950 he had 
borrowed four books, a rate for those two months of 2 books per month, or 
24 per year. For the remaining 22 months from March 1, 1950, to December 
31, 1951, this respondent borrowed 33 books, a rate of 1.5 per month or 
18 per year. For this particular respondent, then, the rate of use of the library 
declined after the purchase of his television set, from 24 to 18 books per year. 

.For all people who had purchased television sets during the period, the 
sociologist averaged the rates before purchase and compared this with the 
average rate after purchase. He found a decline of 10 percent, from an aver¬ 
age rate of 40 per year to an average rate of 36. (These figures are not exactly 
those obtained, but they illustrate the principle.) 

Next, he computed the average rate of use for the entire two-year period 
by nonpurchasers of television sets. The average for this group was, say, 41. 
(The study was made in the early ’fifties, so the number of people in the. 

167 
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sample who had had television sets throughout the two-year period was too 
small to be worth analyzing separately.) The sociologist tentatively concluded 
that his data showed that television had caused a decline in the rate of use o 
the library. He decided to discuss his results with a statistician before pub- 

llSh The*tatician’s opinion was that the averages presented were inconclusive 
and might even be misleading. His two main criticisms were: (1) The average 
rate for the “control group,” those who had not purchased television during 
1950 or 1951, may also have declined during the two-year period. For ex¬ 
ample, while the average was 41 for 1950-1951, it might have been 43 for 
1950 and only 39 for 1951. This seemed possible, since there might be a 
tendency for library use to decline the longer a card is held. (2) The method 
of calculating “before” and “after” rates for television owners left the possi¬ 
bility that a seasonal effect might distort the findings. This possibility may l* 
illustrated by an extreme case. Suppose that all television purchasers had 
obtained their sets on March 1, 1950, and suppose that people tend to use 
the library more in winter than at other seasons. Then the belore rate oi 
use would be based solely on two winter months, while the after rate 
would include both winter and summer months. Thus, even if acquisition of 
television had no effect on library use, there would be an apparent decline 
in use after purchase, solely because of the seasonal pattern. . . 

The statistician suggested the following procedure: For each television 
purchaser, compare the rate of library use during the twelve months prior 
to purchase with the rate during the twelve months after purchase. (T 
could be done without returning to the respondents, since the library-use 
data were available in the library’s records.) For each purchaser choose a 
nonowner at random from those matching the purchaser m such charac¬ 
teristics as age, neighborhood, etc. For the nonowner, calculate separate 
rates of library use for exactly the same two time periods as for the purchaser 
with whom he was paired. Then compare the averages of owners and 


nonowners. 

The sociologist naturally felt somewhat foolish, for the statisti¬ 
cian’s suggestions seemed to represent only common sense rather than 
technical knowledge; but they represent a kind of common sense that 
becomes highly developed in good statisticians through varied experi¬ 
ence in analyzing data. Failure to use such common sense is not at a 
uncommon, as many of the statistical misuses in Chap. 3 attest. 
In the library study, the sociologist was unusually fortunate in being 
able to reorganize the data he had obtained, though he regrette t e 
extra work and delay. Often, people are not so fortunate: no re¬ 
organization of data will bring out facts that were not collected m 
the first place. Even in the library study, there were several ways m 
which more useful information could have been obtained by advance 
planning that could not be obtained later by reorganizing t e ata. 
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For example, only about 30 percent of the recipients of questionnaires 
actually returned them, and these people may have been atypical 
in many ways. With more careful advance planning, follow-up 
questionnaires might have been sent out to the 70 percent who did 
not respond to the initial mailing, or other provisions might have 
been made to study the representativeness of the respondents. In any 
e 1 vem > xt 1S always preferable to plan in advance and in detail how 
the data to be collected will eventually be organized. The plans 
may later be revised; in fact, many new ideas for analysis are bound 
to arise when the data are actually available. But wasted effort and 
erroneous conclusions are much less likely when the organization 
ol data is well planned in advance. In the example we have discussed, 
the statistician had, in a sense, an unfair advantage, in that he knew 
ol the efforts of the sociologist and had an opportunity to look at 
actual data; but the two suggestions we have emphasized are such 
as almost any good statistician would have made in advance. 

In telligence, imagination, and experience are the main ingredients 
in the ability to organize data in such a way as to answer the questions 
lor which the data were collected. The organization of data is, there- 
u’ j-i?” ?” C of the hardest things in an investigation. To understand 
lems dlfhCUltieS ° f ° rganizing data > con sider the following prob- 

(P A l ar S e private university experiences a decline in enrolment. 
Is this decline due to widespread conditions that affect all institutions 
of higher learning, or can it be attributed to conditions peculiar 
to that particular university? The appropriate action would probably 
be quite different in the two cases. 

(2) How would one discover the effect of age on the probability 
t at an airline pilot will have an accident? The answer may seem rela¬ 
tively obvious. But suppose that the frequency of accidents diminishes 

W u h u Se ’ 5 leaSt - in a . certain ran g e of ages. The question then arises 
whether this decline is due to age per se or to the fact that older 
pilots, on the average, have more flying experience. If experience 
has something to do with the decline, how can this be allowed for in 
assessing the effect of age? 

(3) A large national advertiser, now spending 20 million dollars 
yearly for advertising, wants to know whether he is spending too 
much or too little. 

jP H° w would different business forecasting services be evalu¬ 
ated. Different weather forecasting services? 

(5) Is it true that a person’s attitudes toward foreigners tend to 
be more favorable the greater his contacts with them? 
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(6) Is psychoanalysis more effective than nondirective counseling 
in alleviating a particular neurotic condition? 

It is helpful, in casting about for a plan of procedure, to set up 
statistical tables, fill them in with imaginary data, and then ask 
how well this particular table would answer the question. By this 
kind of trial and error, successful plans for collecting and organizing 
data may be evolved. Hence the collector of statistics needs to know 
something about the planning of statistical tables and, more broa y, 
the tools of statistical description and inference. Likewise, the user 
or reader of statistics needs to know something about these tools. 

To put the problem of statistical description m sharper locus, 
suppose that a questionnaire study has just been completed and a 
lame pile of questionnaires is waiting to be digested. It might be 
possible for a person to read through some or all of the questionnaires 
and acquire a subjective impression of the information containe 
in them. When the study is a large one, even this is not easy. Besides, 
the subjective impression is likely to be inaccurate, since the question¬ 
naires that make the most impression are apt to be those which con¬ 
form with anticipations or prejudices, or which involve especia ly 
vivid answers. Subjective impressions, moreover, are hard to com¬ 
municate accurately to others, and even when communicated may 
not carry conviction. Hence the need for statistical tools to reduce 
the mountain of data to a brief, objective, and comprehensible form. 

It is helpful to think of each questionnaire as a multivariate 
observation consisting of many facts about a particular individua . 
Some of these, such as his income, age, expenditures on newspapers 
and magazines, number of arrests for speeding, or number of children, 
are quantitative, while others, such as his religious affiliation, attitu 
toward farm price supports, or country of birth are qualitative. 

Two devices that can be used to describe and summarize the 
information contained in a collection of observations are frequency 
distributions and descriptive measures. Frequency distributions are 
examined in detail in this chapter, and descriptive measures are 
examined in Chaps. 7 and 8. These three chapters are important not 
only because statistical description is important in itself, but a 
because the ideas involved are basic to statistical inference or ana- 

lytlC One ta brief C caution is in order as you read these chapters, and 
indeed the rest of the book. We cannot avoid spending a good deal ol 
time on specific techniques for handling data. This necessary emphasis 
on techniques can easily give the impression-contrary tothe one 
we have been trying to convey—that statistical applications invo 
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SSSrS 7 Up * he right reci P e for the problem at hand In- 

like ‘SholT S ° f StatlS ! ics = for sample, will often ask questions 

dat^ The &££££ ^tr “d S 

conception of the problem. J and a clear 

6.2 

UNIVARIATE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS- 
QUANTITATIVE OBSERVATIONS 

6.2.1 Organizing Data 

nnt^ e describe a simple classroom investigation that brine-s 
Pr i ndpleS 0f quantitative data S 

your weisrht to ft,™ 611 WaS glVCn thefoIlowm S' instructions: “Record 
Lds wern receiv^^'TW P ° Und ’ on u card Provided.” Sixty-four 


198 

178 

158 

200 


165 

142 

164 

190 


189 

160 

142 

185 


155 

174 

170 

186 


148 

152 

175 

175 


155 

183 

239 

180 


203 

180 

175 

191 


151 

197 

180 

189 


What idea is conveyed about the variable “weight” by looking at this 

and°239 n 3er j * that the aVera S e is somewhere between 142 

Rnf 23 ,l P r?’ Whlch are the lar S est and smallest weights reported 
Bu wxth the data in this form, it is difficult to judge 

r . ang ® ave rage comes, or how the individual wdghl are 
be SS to find?f e thITa age 'l ^ and SmalleSt would 

obserTOtions^nstead^of 1 ^! 3111 ^ 6 ^ ^ ^ 320 or 3 > 20d 

reca^S-n r0 ? eedinS with the descri Pdon of these data, we may 
recall and illustrate some of the ideas of Chap. 5. We saw there that it 

ber,o Se““«„»d: My ' he rd,, T Wp ,hi “ 

Dear to the matter under investigation. The numbers in the preceding 
were intended to represent “weights” to the nearest pound of thf 
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. • t u P r i ass Do they? We can think of many reasons why 

^ 1V1 St n? Nothing was said to indicate whether we were 
rhey might • undressecL Many people may not have 

weighed recently enough to know their 

r tS“J 32 £2 ! °WoZ7i:Z, P Z confining if or iven 
samples «ch of 32 beads wou P that the one sample 

e e °h“ would -t signify that the 

st’ - p"v, «»»»' r P ss,rs.“ 

p^teotSuCelStag "rocrdore, like those 

in »r,J 1U that on the average, only one sample m 500 will contain 

™ S5 ™= — S““— 

from a P 0 P"J™ tha^the tendency to round the weights to the 
rres^fp^nds Is mal^not jit a fortuitous characteristic of 

^WeTt return to the main thread of the analysis. W J 
get some picture or pattern from the data as a whole. This usually 
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Zri 5 r ® a ^ ranging th e numbers. One way to get a clearer picture 
. d 7 a * “ t0 array themJn order of size - This been done 
labIe 173 ‘ We see at once that the range is 97, the difference be- 

TABLE 173 
Array of 32 Weights 


Rank 

Weight 

(pounds) 

Rank 

Weight 

(pounds) 

1 

142 

17 

178 

2 

142 

18 

180 

3 

148 

19 

180 

4 

151 

20 

180 

5 

152 

21 

183 

6 

155 

22 

185 

7 

155 

23 

186 

8 

158 

24 

189 

9 

160 

25 

189 

10 

164 

26 

190 

11 

165 

27 

191 

12 

170 

28 

197 

13 

14 

174 

175 

29 

30 

198 

200 

15 

16 

175 

175 

31 

32 

203 

239 


Md haff are 17R ’ ha f ** weights are 175 P°unds or less 

anHlRrJ f tt - 78 u* m ° re ’ and that more wei S hts fall in the 170’s 
and 1 80 s thamn other ten-pound intervals formed by the first two digits. 

arravf hdeSS ’ ^V^ngs can be seen only with difficulty in the 
array-for example the tendency of the numbers at the center to 

were 3 20(f off ^ ° f th ° Se at f he ends t0 scatter a P art - If there 

were 3, 2 00 observations, or even 320, the array would take too much 

space and be hard to comprehend. 

of le h lrrll A n I UStra f S a useful device for avoiding these limitations 
of the array without losing its advantages. This table is an example 

Z*Jj eq T Cy dtstnb f™ ( see a ho Table 106), and is essentially a 

tion?hnftW 011 ° f thC a r ay ’ giving not the individual observa- 
b i,, the fre q u encies of observations within small ranges or in- 

liiffifnf The UP f- r “'I °l, an mterval is identical with the lower 
became p' °ht mterva h This causes no confusion in this example, 
because weights were reported to the nearest pound. We will indi- 
cate m a moment why we chose to center the intervals at 142.5, 
etc ''' lmtead at 140, 150, ere,, or 145, 150, etc. 
of , in P r , eparing a frequency distribution is that 

probl ^ S thC mterva S ’ The followin g considerations bear on the 
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TABLE 174 

Frequency Distribution of 32 Weights 
(Equal Intervals) 

Weight 


Under 137.5 

137.5- 147.5 

147.5- 157.5 

157.5- 167.5 

167.5- 177.5 

177.5- 187.5 

187.5- 197.5 

197.5- 207.5 

207.5- 217.5 

217.5- 227.5 

227.5- 237.5 

237.5- 247.5 

247.5 and over 
Total 


Number of 
Persons 
0 


32 


Suppose that a man thought he weighed exactly 148.5 pounds, 
and that he was asked to report his weight to the nearest woe 
pound. What weight should he report? In the first place, if he knew 
his weight exactly, it certainly would not be 148.5; if it were meas¬ 
ured accurately enough it would turn out to be at least, say, 148.- 
5000000001, or else at most 148.4999999999. Then he would know 
whether to report 148 or 149. This illustrates the idea of a continuous 
variable mentioned in Sec. 5.5.2.I. With a continuous variably an 
infinite number of results are possible, out to any number of deamas, 
and accurate enough measurement would in principle preven 
number from coinciding exactly with the boundary of an mterva . 

In the practical world, however, we can neither attain nor uti lze 
such accuracy. Measurements must be of limited accuracy, and this 
means that only certain numbers can possibly arise. As we saw in 
Sec. 5.5.2.1, a variable that can take on only certain numbers is 
called a discrete variable. Some penny weighing machines prm a 
whole number, and some print a continuous scale, but to ma 
slightly more interesting for our purposes, consider one that prin 
weights to tenths of a pound. The man discussed in the last para¬ 
graph gets a slip of paper from the scale saying that he weighs 148.5 
pounds, and he has no means of getting a more accurate weighing. 
He is asked his weight to the nearest pound. There are at least thre 
things the statistician might advise him to do: (1) report half a m 
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at 148 and half at 149; (2) toss a coin, on the grounds that he is so 
close to the boundary that it makes no difference which interval his 
weight is put into, provided there is no systematic tendency to put 
such boundary values predominantly into the higher or predomi¬ 
nantly into the lower interval; or (3) round to the nearest even 
number. The first alternative is probably the most useful, but the 
idea of half a man is so diverting that it is usually avoided- The sec¬ 
ond alternative has the disadvantage that it cannot be verified if 
someone else checks the work, while the third does not have these 
disadvantages and is generally employed. The reader will be able to 
think of other alternatives, but the long history of the subject shows 
that none of them will be preferable to all three of those mentioned. 1 

Now that we have seen how quantitative observations can be 
assigned to some interval, even when they appear to lie exactly on 
the boundary, let us see how to decide which intervals to use. One 
question is the width of the intervals or, to put it differently, the num¬ 
ber of intervals to be used. The number of intervals is decided by 
balancing two extremes. On the one hand, all the observations might 
be included in a single class, extending from, say, 135 to 250. This 
would overdo summarization. We would not even know the range 
of the observations. On the other extreme, each distinguishable ob¬ 
servation could be put into a class by itself. This brings us back essen¬ 
tially to the array, which does not summarize sufficiently. A good 
rule of thumb for compromising between these two extremes is to 
form from 5 to 15 classes. Like all rules of thumb, this suggestion is 
only for guidance, and is not a substitute for common sense. Some 
statisticians prefer a working rule that the interval should be about 
one-half of the standard deviation of the observations. (The standard 
deviation is a measure of dispersion or variability that will be dis¬ 
cussed in Chap. 8.) Whatever working rule is followed, however, it 
should be remembered that nothing is lost except the work of further 
summarization if in the early stages of a study too small an interval 
is used, but valuable information may be lost, perhaps irretrievably, 
if too large an interval is used. A small class interval often provides 
internal checks on the care with which the original measurements 
were taken. The preponderance of weights ending in 0 or 5 would 
suggest (if we did not know it already) that the data were obtained 
by que stioning rather than by careful, standardized measurements. 

t. Rounding to the nearest odd number might seem just as good a practice as rounding 
to the nearest even number. It is not as good, however, simply because uniformity of 
practice is highly desirable, to avoid misunderstandings or innumerable explanations, 
and rounding to the nearest even number is the accepted convention. Should special 
circumstances warrant a departure from this rule, a clear explanation should be given. 
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This fact is no longer evident with the broader class intervals of 
Table 174. 

Once the approximate width of the intervals has been deter¬ 
mined, it should be changed to some convenient number like 1, 5, 
10, 25, etc., and ordinarily not a number like 7, 13, 27, etc. In the 
weights, 10 pounds is a convenient interval length, whereas 11 pounds 
would be awkward, though both lead to a convenient number of 
intervals, 9 to 11. 

After the width and number of the class intervals are fixed, there 
is the problem of the location of their centers. Since computations 
are likely to be made treating the data as if they were all concen¬ 
trated at the center of the intervals (see Chaps. 7 and 8), the intervals 
should be chosen to make this assumption as nearly true as possible. 
For example, since there is a tendency to report weights as numbers 
ending in 0 or 5, placing numbers like 140, 145, 150, etc., at the 
centers of the intervals will result in the least distortion when it is 
assumed that all the observations in an interval fall at the center. 
Thus, the boundaries of the intervals should be at numbers like 142 2 , 
147^, 152^, etc., not 140, 145, 150, etc. Another advantage, since 
weights ending in 0 or 5 were reported only some, not all, of the time, 
is that observations fall in the same group whether they were originally 
reported to the nearest pound (say 152) or to the nearest five pounds 
(say 150). 

Example 176 Club Dues 

A private club classifies its members according to their salaries in order to 
adjust the dues accordingly. The following class intervals are used: 

Under $3,000 
$3,000 and under 5,000 
5,000 and under 7,000 
7,000 and under 10,000 
10,000 and over. 

This is a poor set of intervals because of the tendency of salaries to bunch 
near the “round” thousands. One man whose contract calls for $7,000, 
found that his checks really add up to $6,999.96 because he is paid $583.33 
per month, and never receives the extra one-third of a cent owed him each 
month. Which class should he be in? 

In Table 174 the last five lines together include only one man. 
It is tempting just to put “207.5 and over” and omit the last four 
lines. This is called an “open-ended” interval and is exasperating. 

2. The open-ended intervals of Example 176 are not objectionable, but those intervals 
are not for the purpose of constructing a frequency distribution. 
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If it is not known, even roughly, how much the heaviest man weighed, 
there is no way to make certain calculations, such as the average (to 
be discussed in Chaps. 7 and 8). Table 177 gets around the difficulty 
by combining two intervals into one (197.5-217.5) and the next three 
into one (217.5-247.5). Then it assures us that none exceeded 247.5 
or fell short of 137.5. Since the purpose of a frequency distribution is 
to reveal the pattern in the data, this smoothing-out technique really 
emphasizes the message in the table, although there is some clanger 
of confusion in interpretation when unequal intervals are used, and 
some inconvenience in further analysis. 


TABLE 177 

Frequency Distribution of 32 Weights 
(Unequal Intervals) 


Weight 

Under 137.5 

137.5- 147.5 

147.5- 157.5 

157.5- 167.5 

167.5- 177.5 

177.5- 187.5 

187.5- 197.5 

197.5- 217.5 


Number of 
Persons 
0 

2 

5 

4 

5 

7 

5 

3 


217.5-247.5 1 

247.5 and over 0 

Total 32 


6.2.2 Graphs 


Fig. 178 gives a graphical picture of the array of weights. We 
have first drawn a line and scaled it for weight. Then a dot has been 
made on this line to indicate each observation. Where the marks 
are fairly dense is where most of the weights fall. Such a line chart 
becomes impractical when there are many marks coinciding, or 
nearly coinciding, but a way to get around this is to pile them up 
above the line—to use a second dimension, in other words. To do this 
we divide the line into segments, and above each segment draw a bar 
whose height represents the number of observations within that 
segment, as in Fig. 178 in which the segments correspond to the 
intervals of Table 174. The heights of the bars thus vary with the 
density of points along the line. (The idea that density is the funda- 
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mental quantity presented should be kept in mind, for we will revert 
to it later.) The area of each bar corresponds to the number of cases 
in the segment on which it stands. 

A chart like Fig. 178 is called a histogram\ the divisions of the 
bars into units are not usually shown. Each rectangle within a bar 

Number of persons per 10 pounds 


6 

5 


4 


3 


2h 


I 


0 


Weight (pounds) 

FIG. 178. Histogram and array of 32 weights. (Equal intervals.) 

Source: Tables 173 and 174. 

may be thought of as representing a single observation. For example, 
the shaded rectangle just above the interval bounded by 137.5 and 
147.5 represents a measurement of weight between 137.5 and 147.5. 
Another rectangle is piled on top, making the area of the first column 
that of two rectangles and indicating that there are two measurements 
in the first interval. Similarly, there are five measurements between 
147.5 and 157.5, four between 157.5 and 167.5, and so on. Since there 
are 32 measurements in all, there are also 32 rectangles. If we call 
the area of each rectangle one unit, the area of each bar is equal to the 
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frequency in the interval on which it stands, and the total area is 32. 
The important point, however, is that the areas above the various intervals 
are proportional to the frequencies in those intervals . 

The big gap on the right-hand side of Fig. 178 probably obscures 
the real pattern in the data through mere chance effects. This can be 
avoided by making the histogram from Table 177, the table with 
unequal intervals. But to do this correctly we must remember that 


—-1- L .. 
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FIG. 179 . 


each observation is to be represented by a rectangle of the same area, 

order that the areas of the bars will be proportional to the fre¬ 
quencies m the intervals. With these unequal class intervals, the single 
observation which appeared before in the interval from 237.5 to 
247.5 will now fall in the interval 217.5 to 247.5. The length of the 
interval at the base of the rectangle is now 30 (247.5 minus 217.5) 
rather than 10 (247.5 minus 237.5). Hence the height must be only 
one-third as great, as in Figs. 179B and 180. Similarly, in Fig. 180 
on 7 S cV ha I the bar of height 3 units for the interval 197.5- 

inte^il a i97 e r?^ a 5 nS Tf * £ IT ° f hdght ^ 8 P read ° ut over ^ 

V' 17015 u ^ we k ac * ^presented the frequency not as in 

Fig. 179B, but as in Fig. 179C, it would have been quite misleading. 

wou have appeared that there were three measurements rather 
than just one between 217.5 and 247.5. 

This leads us to define a little more precisely the quantity meas¬ 
ured along the vertical axis of a histogram. “Frequency” is a loose 
description of this quantity. More precisely, it represents the density 
of the observations, that is, it represents the number of cases per unit 
ot the horizontal axis. In our illustration, it is the number of cases per 
ten pounds, ten pounds being a unit in which the intervals can con- 
yemendy be expressed. One case in an interval 30 pounds wide is 
case per 30 pounds or § case per 10 pounds. If we want the vertical 
scale in Figs. 178 and 180 to show number of cases per pound, in¬ 
stead of per ten pounds, we need only divide the numbers on the verti- 
cal scale by 10; thus, the density in the interval 217.5 to 247.5 may 
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also be expressed as case per pound. Similarly, the three cases in the 
interval 197.5 to 217.5 pounds may be expressed as a density of 3 per 
20 pounds, 1.5 per 10 pounds, 0.15 per pound, etc. These are simply 
different ways of saying the same thing, as are “144 pounds per 
square foot” and “one pound per square inch,” or “360 miles per 
hour” and “528 feet per second.” 

Number of persons per 10 pounds 



FIG. 180. Histogram showing 32 weights. (Unequal intervals.) 
Source: Table 177. 


Sometimes, usually ill-advisedly, instead of a histogram a fre¬ 
quency polygon is used. This is a series of lines connecting the points 
which in a histogram would be the midpoints of the bar tops. Fig. 
181A shows a frequency polygon superimposed on the histogram of 
Fig. 180. The frequency polygon is not a good graphic representation 
of the basic data, for areas are not proportional to frequencies. 
Notice particularly how the frequency in the highest, or modal , class 
is under-represented. The one advantage of frequency polygons is that 
when several sets of data are to be shown on the same graph it is a 
little clearer to superimpose frequency polygons than to superimpose 
histograms, especially if the class boundaries coincide. 
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There is another reason for mentioning the frequency polygon 
here: it suggests the use of a smoothed curve as an idealized repre¬ 
sentation. Thus, a quick impression of the distribution of weights is 

Number of persons per 10 pounds 



FIG. 181 A. Histogram and frequency polygon showing 32 weights. (Unequal intervals.) 
Source: Table 177. 


Frequency 



FIG.181B. 

conveyed by the smooth curve in Fig. 181B. Fig. 181B represents the 
kind of population usually supposed to underlie sample data such 
as those shown in Figs. 178, 180, and 181 A. If an extremely large 
sample were taken, so that the bars could be made very narrow 
and still contain substantial numbers of observations, and if the 
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vertical or “frequency” scale were reduced so as to keep the area of 
the histogram for this extremely large sample the same as the area for 
the observed sample, then the histogram of the extremely large 
sample would be practically indistinguishable from a smooth curve. 
Areas “under” the smooth curve—that is, areas between it and the 
horizontal axis—would be proportional to the frequencies for the in¬ 
tervals at the bases of the areas. 

In accordance with the admonition of Sec. 5.4 to record what is 
observed rather than what has been inferred, smooth curves should 
not be substituted for the histograms. There is surprising latitude for 
drawing a variety of smooth curves which differ appreciably but 
appear, at least to the untutored eye, to fit the data. It is one thing 
to conceive that some smooth curve represents a population of which 
the observed data are a sample, but quite another to infer from a 
sample what particular smooth curve represents the population; the 
latter is a matter for analytical statistics, and is usually quite difficult. 
Engineers are especially prone gratuitously to substitute smooth 
curves for actual observations, but others too are frequently guilty 
of this substitution of fancy for fact. If smooth curves are drawn, the 
actual histograms should also be shown. 

6.2.3 Tables 

Example 182 Urban Family Income 

Table 183 is an illustration of good tabular presentation. Notice the 
following points: 

(1) The title is concise, yet clear and informative. Greater detail is given 
in the headnote just underneath the title. This type of information would 
probably be given in the accompanying text if the table were included in an 
article or book on income—though if a table is likely to be referred to as 
source material, the main points about the data should be summarized in 
such a headnote or footnote. 

(2) The source of the information is given in a footnote at the bottom of 
the table. Like other documentation, this may be a nuisance to provide and 
is too often omitted. If the reader wants further information, however, he 
may be lost without it. Suppose, for example, that he wants to know precisely 
how total money income is defined, how the sampling was done, or how 
reliable the figures are. He would refer to the source and expect to find these 
questions answered—and he would probably find there answers to important 
questions he had not thought to raise. To appreciate the importance of these 
apparent refinements, it is necessary only to consider using the data of Table 
183 in a study of changes in the inequality of income distribution, or in a 
comparison of the distribution of income in various countries- 
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TABLB 183« 

Money Income of Urban Families. 1952_ 

Percent Distribution of Families by Income Level 

for families in qu^^u'seholds 8 (hotels°larg^room-n^£ a “ pUng re,ia hility. Includes data 
“Family” refers to a group of two or more a * S Il0uses > etc -) as well as households. 

For definition of urban areas, see p. 13, footnote^” 0 ™ reSlding in the sair,e household. 


Total Money Income 

Number (thousands) 
Percent 


Under $500 
500-$ 999 

1,000-$ 1,499 
1,500-$ 1,999 
2,000-$ 2,499 


$ 2,500-$ 2,999 
$ 3,000-$ 3,499 
$ 3,500-$ 3,999 
$ 4,000-$ 4,499 
$ 4,500-$ 4,999 

$ 5,000-$ 5,999 
$ 6 , 000 -$ 6,999 

$ 7,000-$ 9,999 

$10,000“$ 14,999 

$15,000 and over 

Median Income 
(For definition, see Chap. 8) 


Families 

26,786 

100.0 


2.4 

2.8 

4.1 

4.4 
5.8 

7.1 

9.7 

9.3 

8.7 

7.8 

13.7 

8.5 

10.8 

3.4 

1.5 

$4,249 


0f GOmmerCC ' Bureau Census, Current Population Reports, Series 

rsj fir 

pubSS tebfe h their/ a ?Mf 3 satisfac ^^ a r gS 

-- es * 1 he unec 3 ua l classes were necessary in order to show 

3. This table has been adapted from Statistical Abstract: 1955, Table 357, p. 30 0. 
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the detail a. the 

are, without creating an unwieldy number of classes at m PP fee 

open-ended classes resulted from hnntatiions o above $15,000, but 

r»ould haVe been helpful. 
6.2.4 Relative or Percentage Distributions 

P „2 5^"'^hLr'iXs:; 

?74 and 177. Instead L 

S“So Som“See *e »J *«“?" “<* 

rdafe’S fro,t« S t /.<!»e 9 ' are used to distinguish these 

tVV °When percentage distributions are shown alone, as in Table 183, 
i, J^S"hat e ,he total number o, obsetvttomJaestown »«■ 

, , Thnq Table 183 shows that there were 26,786 thousand uroan 

From this, anyone who needs thrnn can compute 

S=a=aSas£ 

“SS 7 m 

the curves in Fig. IodA, represenung duw , involving 

Certain comparisons are, of course, easy, namely those nvolv g 

absolute numbers; for example between points a and b t d _ _ 

approximately equal numbers of observa nearly all the 

tions. It is not so readily apparent however, that while nearly 
observations in distribution B fall between a and b, only a smai 
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fraction of the observations in distribution A fall within this interval. 
But by using relative frequency curves, this second kind of comparison 
can be brought out; that is, it is possible to compare the shapes of the 
curves without having to allow for their great difference in size. 
Fig. 185B illustrates this; the areas under both curves are now the 
same, and comparisons can be made readily. In the first place, dis¬ 
tribution B is located at larger values of the variable than A. Second, 
the variation in distribution A is greater than in B. Finally, only a 
small proportion of the observations in A are larger than any of the 


Absolute frequency 



FIG. 185A. 


Reiotive frequency 



Characteristic or voriabte studied 

FIG. 185B. 


observations in B. Comparisons of this kind are extremely useful, 
and it is desirable to acquire some facility in making them. One way 
to do this is to sketch other situations and draw verbal conclusions. 
Such comparisons illustrate the usefulness of statistical concepts even 
when precise numerical data are not available. For example, the 
situation depicted in Figs. 185A and 185B makes it easy to understand 
why there may be as many Cadillacs in low-income neighborhoods 
as m exclusive suburbs: Cadillacs are much rarer in low-income than 
in high-income families, but high-income are much rarer than low- 
income families. 

Sometimes, particularly in investigations based on samples, per¬ 
centage distributions are shown without any mention of the absolute 
number of observations on which the distribution is based. Sometimes 
the omission is due to carelessness; sometimes it is due to the desire to 
divert attention from the smallness of a sample. In this case, a little 
r W ° rk W1 ? sometimes reveal the sample size, as in the case 

of Table 186A. First, find the smallest percentage in the table (3.8 
m this case) and the smallest difference between two percentages 
(3.8 in this case), and take whichever is smaller (3.8 here). Tentatively 
consider that this smallest percentage represents one case. Then 100 
divided by the smallest percentage (100 -i- 3.8 = 26.3 here) and 
rounded to an integer (26) may be conjectured to be the total number 
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TABLE 186A 

Fictitious Data on Time Spent Watching 
Television during One Week 


Time 

Percent of 

(in hours) 

Respondents 

Less than 1 

23.1 

1 but less than 5 

15.4 

5 but less than 10 

30.8 

10 but less than 15 

19.2 

15 but less than 20 

7.7 

20 or more 

3.8 

Total 

100.0 


of cases. The actual number can not be smaller than this, though it 
may be larger. Conjecturing that there were 26 cases in Table 186A, 
we reconstruct it as Table 186B, obtaining each frequency by dividing 
the reported percentage by 100/26, or 3.846, and rounding the quo¬ 
tients to integers. 

TABLE 186B 

Reconstruction of Absolute Frequencies 
Underlying Table 186A 

Percent Number 

23.1 6 

15.4 4 

30.8 8 

19.2 5 

7.7 2 

3.8 1 

Total 26 

As a check, we may recompute the percentages from these re¬ 
constructed frequencies; in this case they agree to the number of 
decimals reported in the original table. 

It is possible, of course, that 3.8 percent actually represents two, 
three or some other number of observations. But this would imply 
that all the frequencies were multiples of two, or of three, or of some 
other number, which seems unlikely unless the number of classes is 
very small. For example, it would be an extraordinary coincidence 
if the actual frequencies were 60, 40, 80, 50, 20 and 10, and the total, 
260. 

If the smallest percentage, or difference between two percentages, 
divided into the reported percentages yields quotients which are 
not all integers but are all multiples of J (except for discrepancies 
attributable to rounding) it would be conjectured that the smallest 
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percentage represents two observations. Then 200 divided by the 
smallest percentage would be conjectured to be the total number of 
observations. Similarly, if the reported percentages divided by the 
smallest percentage yields quotients which are not all integers but 
are all multiples of § (except for discrepancies attributable to round¬ 
ing) it would be conjectured that the smallest percentage represents 
three observations, and that 300 divided by this smallest percentage 
is the total number of observations. It is impractical to determine 
very large sample sizes by this procedure unless the percentages are 
reported to several decimals, but even so it will be possible to deter¬ 
mine that the sample is not smaller than a certain size. 

The method can obviously be extended, although it works best 
when the smallest percentage is actually computed from a small 
number. Sometimes, in the report of an investigation, several tables 
will be given, all clearly based on the same observations, and one 
should then look through these tables to find the smallest percentage 
(other than zero), or the smallest difference between percentages (not 
necessarily m the same table), and divide this percentage into the 
reported percentages. 

Example 187 Movie Ratings 

The magazine Consumer Reports formerly published each month a series 
of movre ratings made by readers. The following are taken from the August, 
i>4v, issue, p. 383. 


CU [Consumers Union] presents these ratings with the aid of some 2000 
subscrib ers. Each participant, as soon as he sees a picture, notifies CU by special 

4. We can even work with the smallest difference between differences in the percent- 
ages, or the smallest difference between a percentage and a difference between percentages 

rfZgThTmbv whoi ant T t,C ? P ° rati0n ° n * he Percentages ‘hat consists only of multi- 
tr jct;n * 7 numbers (positive, negative, or aero) and then adding them (sub- 

V l t nudbplying by -1 and adding) will result in a percentage that 
rresponds with a whole number of observations. Inaccuracies in the percentages how- 
ever, are magnified in this process, so unless the original percentages are given to ’a con- 
lderabie number of decimals the results of elaborate calculations will be unreliable. For an 
analysis of a case where neglect of this “propagation of error” led to unjustifiable conclu- 

Vo7 57'249*250 <<S r h‘ ? r0duC , ti0n Estimates,” Journal oj Political Economy, 

’ P , P ' 24 . 9 “ 250 ’. w ; hich shows th a‘ certain deductions that had been made 
about Soviet postwar industrial production were unreliable. The deductions had been 

mTgM be 18 nerre tV^'T 8 of cl ] a "S es from P eriod to P«iod. For example, period 1 
Atven ir L P r 1 •^“V 111311 ? ri ° d ° ; period 2 ’ 22 P ercent higher than period 1, etc. 
ductk.n had yS J? of relationships among such percentages seemed to shew tKat pro¬ 
duction had declined very sharply m the spring of 1946, 1947, and 1948. This in turn 

OTticle howev 3116 *!, ° f spe ™lations about reasons for such changes. NichoV 

Sv be^uHntiiwTo t£ “ nC USi ? about decIines “ ‘he second quarter could 

asily be due entirely to the propagation of errors resulting from the fact that the original 

figures were rounded off, so a figure reported as 18 percent might actually be as low as 
17.5 percent or as high as 18.5 percent. y aS low as 
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card whether he considers it to be “Excellent (E) ” “Good (G),” “Fair (F), 
or “Poor (P) ” The tabulation shows the percentage of replies m each category. 


PICTURE 

ADVENTURE IN BALTIMORE 
ALIAS NICK BEAL 
BAD BOY 

BADMEN OF TOMBSTONE 
BARKLEYS OF BROADWAY 
BEAUTIFUL BLONDE FROM BASHFUL BEND 
THE BRIBE 

BRIDE OF VENGEANCE 


E 

0 

6 

11 

0 

26 

0 

0 

11 


G 

71 

27 

67 

25 

58 

17 

50 

22 


F 

29 

47 

22 

50 

16 

60 

36 

56 


P 

0 

20 

0 

25 

0 

17 

14 

11 


It is relatively simple to make inferences by inspection about the sample 
sizes for some of the films. For “Badmen of Tombstone, for example, the 
sample size is probably 4 , though it could be 8 or any larger multiple o , 
for “Bride of Vengeance” it is probably 9. Others are less ob " 0 ^' “ 

example, “Barkleys of Broadway” shows percentages of 26, 58, 16, 0. ine 
smallest different is 10, that is, 26 - 16. This suggests a tentative sample 
size of 10, but this is obviously inconsistent with the percentages 26, 5 , 
and 16. Since there has been rounding, 26 - 16 could mean as muc 
26 5 _ ! 5.5 = 11 or as little as 25.5 - 16.5 = 9. Hence we may try 9 and 
11 as sample sizes, but a little calculation shows that neither of these will fit 
*e observed pontages. The next step is to 

numbers and try 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. It turns out that 19 fits perfectly, 
shown below: 


Rating 

E 

G 

F 

P 

Total 


Number 

5 

11 

3 

0 

19 


Percent 

26.3 

57.9 

15.8 

0.0 

100 . 0 % 


Rounded 

Percent 

26 

58 

16 

0 

100 % 


cu 

Percent 

26 

58 

16 

0 

100 % 


Expressing data like these as percentages without^ showing * e sa “P^ 
size can be very misleading; certainly the reference to the aid of some 2000 
subscribers” in this case is misleading. 

Frequencies can be handled by a device called the cumulative 
distribution, as well as by the frequency distributmn.Weillustrate 
this in Table 189, which shows two cumulative distributions, one 
cumulated downward (that is, showing for each income level the 
sum of the frequencies for that income level and all ^r levels 
and one upward. Ordinarily, only one of the cumulated distnbution 
is shown, since the corresponding percentage of the other is simply 

100 minus the figure shown. . c T 

For many purposes, a cumulative distribution is more useful 

than a noncumulative one. For example, we can see more readi y 
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from either column of Table 189 than from Table 183 that about 

andT^t 26 ' 6 PerCe ?ol ° f the families had incomes below $3,000 
T ., bout a garter (24.2 percent) had incomes above $6,000, or 

195 1 minrn^fi havl ”| * ncomes b etween $5,000 and $10,000 was 33 
minus 62.1, or 37.9 minus 4.9). 


TABLE 189 


Money Income of Urban Families, 1952— 
Cumulative Percent Distribution of Families 
by Income Level 


Total 

Money Income 

Percent of Families Receiving 

Less than this 
much 

This much or 
more 

$ 500 

2.4 

97.6 

1,000 

5.2 

94.8 

1,500 

9.3 

90.7 

2,000 

13.7 

86.3 

2,500 

19.5 

80.5 

3,000 

26.6 

73.4 

3,500 

36.3 

63.7 

4,000 

45.6 

54.4 

4,500 

54.3 

45.7 

5,000 

62.1 

37.9 

6,000 

75.8 

24.2 

7,000 

84.3 

15.7 

10,000 

95.1 

4.9 

15,000 

98.5 

1.5 


Source: Computed from Table 183. 

6.2.5 An Example of Interpretation 


■h/XAMPLE 189 Goldbricking 

machSeTn M based ° nt , he experience of one man during nine months in a 
machine shop He was paid on a piecework basis, but calculated his earnings 

on an hourly basis. If the piece rate amounted to less than 85 cents per hT 
workers m this shop received 85 cents per hour anyway. If the pice me 
amounted to more than 85 cents, the workers received the piece rT 

ranJe IT * “ g 'T °l table ’ other than the astonishingly large 
ange, the concentration of observations at two ranges: 35-54 and 125-134 

ha" X 1r w'cl h c ile t th r ^ °T P ° SSible “Rations, it seeiL likety 

T T, concentration arises from jobs in which it is difficult to earn 

sffice he T 6 rateS ’ The -° rker ’ therefore > tends to slacken off 

since he will get 85 cents anyway. The higher concentration in the range 
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TABLE 190 


Production Piecework Hours Worked, by Ten-Cent Earning Intervals 


Earnings per Hour 
(in cents) 

Hours Worked 

Percent 

Unknown 

103.9 

7.7 

5-14 

3.0 

.2 

15-24 

51.0 

3.8 

25-34 

49.8 

3.7 

35-44 

150.1 

11.1 

45-54 

144.5 

10.7 

55-64 

57.7 

4.3 

65-74 

63.8 

4.7 

75-84 1 

57.7 

4.3 

Total under 85 cents 

681.5 

50.4 

85-94 

51.2 

3.8 

95-104 

19.5 

1.5 

105-114 

17.9 

1.3 

115-124 

83.0 

6.1 

125-134 

496.3 

36.7 

165-174 

1.5 

0.1 

Total 85 cents or more 

669.4 

49.6 

Total 

1,350.9 

iooTo 


Source: Donald Roy, “Quota Restriction and Goldbricking in a Machine Shop,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 57 (1952), p. 428. All “unknown.” hourly earnings were below 
85 cents. 


125-134, with practically no observations greater than 134, also suggests 
an interpretation: whenever the worker finds he can earn more than 134 
cents an hour, he works only hard enough to attain a rate between 125 and 
134 cents because of fear that the standards department would revise the 
piece rates downward if it found, say, that workers could frequently ma e 
180 cents an hour, or even 140 cents an hour.. 

The example illustrates how the organization of data into a simple table 
may bring out patterns that would otherwise be overlooked, and how these 
patterns may suggest interpretations. The interpretations, of course, require 
further investigation before they can be regarded as proved recall the dis¬ 
cussion of Sec. 1.2. Actually, the interpretations suggested here are the 
correct ones, as the article from which the table was taken makes clear m 
fascinating detail. A simple organization of statistical data which must 
have been readily accessible to the management ofithe shop would have shown 
that the incentive system was not working the way it was intended to work, 
and that changes in policy, such as revision or abandonment of the piece- 
rate system, might well have been considered. It might or might not have 
been easy to find the same information by direct observation. Workers might 
■not have behaved at all typically when members of the standards department 
were on the floor of the shop, and they might not have been willing to tell 
an outsider, even though every worker understood exactly what was going 











* ,yl 
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° n . The 1.5 hours during which the author earned a rate of 165-174 renre- 

r*» w„s.“ ,y b ' for ' he w “ » u * 

TabIe 190 a l s ° shows another interesting fact: all the “unknown” hours 
were less than 85 cents. This illustrates the- always-present possibility that 
° bsei 7f ons -y be systematically diCm frlte 
typical. * 7 certa,nI y cannot be eitb er ignored or assumed to be 

Still another point illustrated by Table 190, one that is sometimes con- 
2; reader . s f statical tables, is that the individual percentages do 
not add up precisely to the subtotals. For example, the first nine percentages 
add up to 50.5 instead of the 50.4 shown. This is due to rounding the indh 
vidual figures to the nearest tenth of a percent. A similar rounding discrep¬ 
ancy accounts for the difference in Table 186A between the smallest per¬ 
centage reported 3.8, and the difference between 23.1 and loTeauafto 
3.9, even though both represent one observation. Thus 1/26 rounded to 

& ;: 7 “, Kn,h * ■*”■»» 3 -» k»*«; 2/26 s 

6.3 

UNIVARIATE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS- 
QUALITATIVE OBSERVATIONS 

6.3.1 Tables 

Example 191 Land Use 

Table 192 needs little comment. The variable is qualitative the classi- 
fication given to each small unit of land. Obviously, the problem of classi- 

classeTfo? aulrfT’ b ?r W .® shaI1 not tr Y to discuss the establishment of 
filia l/ dlStnbutlons ’ since th >s almost always involves de¬ 

tailed knowledge of the particular subject matter. In Sec. 5.6.3 we did discuss 
some similar complications arising in questionnaire studies. 

6.3.2 Graphs 

devw l h r; ng / r T enCy distributions of qualitative variables, a 
devme called a bar chart is often used. The bars in a bar chart may be 

192*in a^ar chart. boiazontab ** 192 presents the data of %£ 

' 0** h f e . the frequency scale has no other interpretation 

amUaHv m tb r ’ th f Ve ° r abS ° lute; k d0CS not ^present density. 
Similarly the thicknesses and areas of the bars have no meaning 

nor do the locations of the bars along the vertical axis, “n short 
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TABLE 1928 

Land Utilization in the United States, 1950 
(In Millions of Acres) 


Land Use 


Total 

In farms ] 

Pasture 

Cropland harvested 
Forests and cut-over waste 
Crop failure and cropland lying idle or 
fallow 

Farmsteads, lanes, and waste 
Not in farms 

Forest land capable of producing 
timber of commercial quality and 
quantity 

Pasture, including arid woodland (pi- 
non, juniper, chaparral) 

Roads, railroads, cities, parks, un¬ 
grazed desert, and other waste land 
not in farms 


Number 


1,904 


Percent 


485 

25.5 

345 

18.1 

220 

11.6 

64 

3.4 

45 

2.4 

745 


311 

16.3 

290 

15.2 

144 

7.6 


100.0 

60.9 


39.1 


Utilization in t^ e United States , and records. 



FIG. 192. Land utilization in the United States, 1950. 
Source: Table 192. 


though bar charts and histograms are often confused they have no 
relation except the fortuitous one that both involve bars-as do 
musical scores and saloons. 


5. Again we have modified and rearranged a table from the Statistical Abstract: 1955 
This one is from Table 767, p. 628. 
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A minor variant of the bar chart is the pictogram. Here the bars 
are replaced by rows of small schematic pictures depicting the char¬ 
acteristic represented by the bar, each picture standing for a given 
amount of the characteristic. A pictogram of Table 192, for example, 
might use small pictures of pastures, forests, etc., each picture repre¬ 
senting, say, 20 million acres if an absolute scale is used, or represent¬ 
ing one percent if a percentage scale is used, as in Fig. 192. 

The choice between the bar chart and the pictogram is a matter 
of cost and audience. The pictogram is more costly, but is becoming 
increasingly common in presentations to the general public and even 
in technical reports for administrators. In a report intended for 
statisticians or technical people, on the other hand, the bar chart 
is probably preferable. 

Another useful device for presenting qualitative data is the pie- 
chart. Here a circle is divided into pie-shaped pieces whose areas 
and circumferences are proportional to the quantities to be repre¬ 
sented. 

An objectionable variation of the pictogram or pie-chart is to 
use a series of pictures, each proportional in height to the quantity 
it represents. Figures of different sizes are difficult to interpret. The 
viewer does not know whether the height, width, area, or apparent 
volume of the object pictured is the significant measure. Consider, 
for example, the following two circles: 



If it is intended to show that quantity A is twice quantity B, 
the reader will be misled. While the height of circle A is twice that 
of B , its area is four times as great; and the eye tends to make com¬ 
parisons in terms of area rather than height. Lines or bars rather 
than circles or solid figures should be used if graphic comparisons 
are to be made. Circles are useful in the pie-chart because the com¬ 
ponents of a total are illustrated as the slices of a single pie, and it 
makes no difference whether the slices are judged by their circum¬ 
ferences, areas, or central angles—though even here, a pie shown in 
perspective can confuse. 
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6.4 

BIVARIATE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 
6.4.1 Bivariate v$. Two Univariate Distributions 

Example 194 Education of Adult Population 

TABLE 194« 

Schooling of Persons 25 Years Old and Over, by Sex, 1950 
Marginal Totals Only 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Sex ' 

Schooling Completed 

Total® 

Less than 
grade school 
(under 8 
years) 

Grade 

school 

(8-11 

years) 

High 

school 

(12-15 

years) 

College 

(16 or more 
years) 

Male 





41,286 

Female 





43,784 

Total® 

23,357 

32,507 

23,922 

5,285 

85,070* 


» Totals are rounded directly from exact figures, so may differ by 1 from the sum of 
the entries. 

6 Omits 2,413 thousand persons 25 years old and over for whom years of schooling 
was not reported. 

Source: U. S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Part 1. 


The reason for not filling in this table completely will be apparent in a 
few minutes. For the moment, concentrate on the numbers actually given. 
First, in the “total” column on the right of the table is shown the number of 
persons 25 and over by sex—actually, only those persons 25 and over who 
reported years of schooling, but we shall ignore this qualification hereafter. 
That is, each of the 85,070 thousand persons 25 and over is classified by a 
qualitative variable, sex. Hence this column is another example of a uni¬ 
variate frequency distribution for qualitative observations. 

In the “total” row at the bottom of the table, the 85,070 thousand persons 
25 and over are classified by a quantitative variable, the number of years of 
schooling completed: did not complete grade school (that is, did not com¬ 
plete the 8th grade), completed grade school but not high school, completed 
high school but not college, and completed college and perhaps more. This 
is also a univariate frequency distribution, this time of a quantitative variable. 
These two univariate distributions are called marginal distributions since they 
occupy the “margins” of the table. 


6. Adapted from Statistical Abstract: 1955, Table 129, p. 112. 
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“ : c *'» ^ * *•* 

in these cells solely on the basis of the informal 1 * . CV1S ? S0 / ne wa ^ of 

frequency distributions. This is worth jnizriing^Tbk befoT° U ? ivariate 
the next paragraph P g 0ver a blt ’ before g° J ng on to 

It is possible, on one extreme that all n f L m“ c ° m P lete 8«de school ” 
grade school’educations St be maJe the o/J With IesS ta 

might be male. Similarly, lak ote cef entrv aff ““ ° f them 

-to column total “ ^maYas ST 
it might seem reasonable (doeY to you^fo “me Xfttenumb T^’ 

we get the following figures for theTeU entrie^ t0talS ' ° n ““ assum P tion 


11,336 

12,021 


15,776 

16,731 


11,610 

12,312 


2,565 

2,720 


given amount of schooling is the same a« pro P ort,on °f males with any 
that amount of schooling For examole the P ro P° rtIon ° f . the total with 
college is 5,285/85,070 = 6 aiS pe cent anTth pr ° P ° rtion “feting 
is 2,565. Such figures are nn hetm Y. *’ u d thlS P ro P ortlon of 41,286 

OT^bad'.^Yo^mE^^d^it 11 inte^" ^* Ven ’ t0 te ^ 1 ^^® S ^^ 3 the I assiunpticm Is good 
general knowledge or "thte figuref ^ 

ss' 5 .1 tm' 

»«.!, ,1 wc“„x ’? d f d ' 

d8 - cd h ■“» •-« * ^ 

greater thanoY’YTustrat^ tkrtthTf tTfr'fi' 36 SCen *° ^ nec « ssaril y 

were 42,000. Then the lower left cell en™ m ‘ 7 7 r the first column in Table 194 
714, the upper left cell entry would have to lvl/ u° than 714- If il were le!s than 
total 42,000; but if the upoer kft ceU e^v e^ee'IS w” i 1 * 2 * 5 ‘° make the &s ‘ «hmm 
be right. If the largest total of one set sav rows lies h’* 86 ’ the , t0 ! al for the first row cannot 
Of the other set, columns, there will be some cdls 
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Male 

Female 


TABLE 196 

Cell Entries for Table 194 

Less than Grade High 

Grade School School School 


41,286 

43,784 


The eight cell frequencies constitute the joint distribution: each observation 
has been cross-classified, that is, classified jointly by sex and schooling. From 
this information it is easy to reconstruct the total column and total row by 

simple addition. . . t 

The joint distribution tells about the association (relationship, correla¬ 
tion) between the two variables, sex and schooling. For example, we can 
compute from it that only 5.2 percent of women 25 and over had completed 
college, but 7.3 percent of men had done so. Again, although men constitu 
only 48.5 percent of people 25 and over, they constitute 57.3 percent of 

college graduates 25 and over. . rp. 

One fact should be particularly emphasized from this discussion, 
study association, it is necessary to cross-classify the data and tabulate th 
ioint frequency distribution. It is impossible to tell anything about the 
association between two variables from the two univariate distributions. 
Even this cross-classification leaves much to be desired m comparing th 
schooling of males and females, however. There is, for example, a differenc 
in the age distributions of the sexes, and the figures for men may reflect more 
strongly than do those for women recent practices with respect to education. 
Thus, a three-way cross-classification, by sex, by age, and by schooling com¬ 
pleted might be advantageous. 8 This kind of thing has been discussed in 
Sec. 3.6, and will be again in Chaps. 7 and 9. 

6.4.2 Absolute and Relative Joint Frequency 
Distributions 

So far we have treated only the absolute joint distribution 
that is, the distribution which gives absolute numbers of observations. 
There are three different kinds of relative joint frequency distri u- 
tion. These different kinds should be understood thoroughly m order 
to read tables intelligently. All three are shown m Table l)!. 

From any of the three cases in Table 197, it is possible to fin 
the absolute frequencies, at least approximately, since the numerical 
equivalent of 100 percent is given. For example, m Case I the 1UU 

TiTble 194 was, in fact, obtained by condensing such a trivariate table. See Statistical 
Abstract: 1955 , Table 129, p. 112. 


.Mill.. . 1 . .SL til Mi. lilli . h i . ! *1. J.I iJ 1 ;ui.: , 1.ill sill . ill. H 
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Three 


TABLE 197 

Methods of Expressing the Data 
as Relative Frequencies 


of Table 196 


Case I 

As Percentages of Column Totals 


Sex 


Schooling Completed 

t-.___ 



Less than 
grade 
school 

Grade 

school 

High 

school 

College 

Total 

Male 

Female 

51.6 

48.4 

48.6 

51.4 

43.5 

56.5 

57.3 

42.7 

48.5 ~~ 

‘ 51.5 

1 otal 

(thousands) 

100.0 

(23,357) 

100.0 

(32,507) 

100.0 

(23,922) 

100.0 

(5,285) 

100.0 

(85,070) 


Case II 

As Percentages of Row Totals 


Sex 


Schooling Completed 

T" ___ 


Less than 
grade 
school 

Grade 

school 

High 

school 

College 

Total 

(thousands) 

Male 

Female 

29.2 

25.8 

38.3 

38.2 

25.2 

30.9 

7.3 

5.2 

100.0 

(41,286) 

100.0 

(43,784) 

i ot^i 

27.5 

38.2 

28.1 

6.2 

100.0 

(85,070) 


Case III 

As Percentages of Table Total 



Sex 


Schooling Completed 

Total 

Less than 
grade 
school 

Grade 

school 

High f 
school 

College 

Male 

Female 

14.2 

13.3 

18.6 

19.6 

12.2 

15.9 

3.6 

2.7 

48.5 

51.5 

i ota 1 

27.5 

38.2 

28.1 

__ 

6.2 

100.0 

(85,070) 


Source: Computed from Table 196. 
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nercent” at the bottom of the first column represents 23,357 thousand 
persons 25 and over. From this information, simple arithmetic gives 
die (approximate) absolute numbers pertaining toeach of die Uv 
cells in that column. Thus, 51.6 percent of 23 ^ J S ^,0,2 1his 
agrees closely with the figure 12,047 shown m Table 196. Since the 
percentage is given only to one decimal place, the gme may 
in error by as much as 0.05, or nearly 12 thousand people. 

Percentages are used to facilitate relative comparisons. There 
are three such comparisons of possible interest m t e < =xamp 
here each giving rise to one of the three tables shown. In Case 1 

K'se“taJLely a... 51.6 P»»l »' *“ •„ on S 

with less than a grade school education are males, and so on. I his 
table facilitates the comparison of the sex compositions of various 

educational levels^ ^ betwecn the sexes with respect to 

education. For example, 29.2 percent of males but only 25.8 percent 
of females had not completed grade school. In ; 

this comparison is probably of more interest than the firs -The com 
narison to be emphasized determines which components of the table 
Le to add up to 100 percent-that is, whether the 100 percent’s are 
to appear in the right-hand column or the bottom row. 

In Case III the whole joint frequency distribution with 85,0 
thousand observations has been in effect reduced to a relative dis¬ 
tribution. This form is no more valuable m facJitat ’ 3 b U j. 
association (that is, a comparison between variables) than g 

nal numbers. What it does show is the importance, of each of the 
eight cells in relation to the total number of observations 

As a digression, we may note that it is true that mos ( g 

more thaiAalf) of those with less than a grade sc J | o °\® duC h a “ 0 
were males, but it is not true that most of the males hadle^tha 
p'ade school education. Confusion between these kinds of stateme 

is common. 

Example 19B Clergymen 

In a recent public controversy it was charged that the largest single 
group of sympathizers with a certain position were mernbeis of t ^ 

TUswas Ipp P arently interpreted by many as a charge that the parti u- 
nosition was the one most commonly held by clergymen. The patent absura 
ity of this resulted in discrediting the charge and discharging t e iscre i 

One or even both variables of a bivariate table might be cumu¬ 
lated. This would be particularly relevant to comparing the educa- 
tional levels attained by each sex. Table 199, which shows Case II 
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of Table 197 cumulated upward, shows quite clearly, for example, 
that women generally have completed more schooling than men, 
except at the college level. 

TABLE 199 


Schooling Completed by Persons 25 Years Old and Over, by Sex, 1950 
(Cumulated Percents) 



Schooling Completed 

-.... 

Number of 

Sex 

Grade school 
or more 

High School 
or more 

College 
or more 

Persons 

(thousands) 

Male 

70.8 

32.5 

7.3 

41,286 

Female 

74.3 

36.1 

5.2 

43,784 

Total 

72.5 

34.3 

6.2 

85,070 


Source: Computed from Table 197, Case II. 


6.4.3 Extension to Multivariate Frequency 
Distributions 

The general principles of interpreting bivariate distributions 
apply also to frequency distributions with three or more variables. 
There is considerably more detail, and as the number of variables 
increases the number of relationships to consider grows rapidly. 
Thus, in a trivariate distribution we may want to consider not only 
whether, say, schooling completed is related to sex and whether it 
is related to age, but also whether there is interaction between the 
effects of sex and age, that is, whether the relation of schooling to 
sex differs from one age level to another (or, what comes to the same 
thing, whether the relation of schooling to age differs between the 
sexes). It is extremely difficult to grasp all the relations of this kind 
among four variables, and it requires a good deal of experience to 
handle even three with assurance; but the underlying approach is 
the same. 

6.4.4 Graphical Representation of the Bivariate 
Frequency Distribution 

(1) Fig. 200 shows one way to represent a bivariate distribution 
by a bar diagram. Bars are drawn to represent each class of one 
variable, and each bar is divided into sections representing the classes 
of the other variable. The bar lengths can be the same, as they are 


___■ j_____ 
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in Fig. 200, to portray the percentage distributions—in this case the 
data of Table 197, Case II—or they can vary in proportion to the 
actual numbers of cases represented by each bar. Either variable can 
be represented by the bars, and the other by the segments. This type 


Males 

Less than grade 
school 

Grade school 

n 

High School College 

(4I,286)» 

(29.2%) 

(38.3%) 

(25.2%) (,7.3°/«j) 


Females 

Less than grade 
school 

Grade school 

High School 

(43,784) a 

(25.8%) 

(38.2%) 

(30.9%) 


T“l 

College 

(fi2Y o) 


0 


10 20 30 


40 50 60 

Percent 


70 80 90 100 


FIG. 200. Schooling completed by persons 25 years old and over, by sex, 1950. 
Source: Table 197, Case II. 
a. In thousands. 


of bar diagram can be used whether one, both, or neither variable is 
qualitative. Its main disadvantage is the difficulty of comparing 
lengths of inside bars, for example, grade school, especially when 
there are many classes. 

(2) When one variable is quantitative and one qualitative, a 
good way to represent a bivariate distribution is shown in Fig. 201. 
The quantitative variable here is represented on the horizontal axis, 
and either numbers of observations or percents are represented on the 
vertical axis; in this instance we have chosen cumulative percents. A 
separate line is drawn for each class of the qualitative variable. One 
interesting thing brought out clearly by Fig. 201 is that the number 
dropping out per year is about the same during the last three years 
of grade school and of high school, but only about half as much dur¬ 
ing the last three years of college. This is shown by the fact that the 
lines from 5 to 8 and from 9 to 12 have the same slope, but the lines 
from 13 to 16 are only about half as steep. The sharp drops come be¬ 
tween finishing grade school and completing even a year of high 
school, and between finishing high school and completing a year of 
college. Furthermore, the number dropping out is about the same 
for both sexes during the last years of grade school, during high school, 
and during college, and about the same for both sexes between stages 
except between high school and college, where it is appreciably 
greater for females. 
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c _ P). When both variables are quantitative, the graphical repre¬ 
sentation most commonly used is the scatter diagram or cornlation^dia- 


Cumulative percent 



t IV. ZUi. 


1950? COmp,eted b V 25 years old and over, by sex, 

(Percent completing various numbers of years or more ) 

Source: Statistical Abstract: 1955, Table 129 o 119 

w * re used for .his char, then faj Tcble W. ° 3eS ° f SCh °° lin9 


Firinq \ i! e u alrea u y S f n a S P ecial kind of scatter diagram in 
and i-h Wluch sbows tb f relationship between the number of red beads 

s,mpk w “ draw ”' a -- i » 

Example 201 Intelligence Tests 

on ,h ' r »«- 

■», ™ “ “c sas ssstgafcrtf’' *••*•“£* 

vertical axis, we see th.l his were w„ 142 ZtS. 2 * By'SSSnl 
child tonerf ^ ^ 202 we see that 0) there is a tendency for l 

variability i»“,~^ 3e' Z^ ““ W ' im “ 
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Another way of charting two quantitative variables is as^foUows; 
Glass intervals are formed on one variable, and, at the middle of each 
class is Sited the average value of the second variable for those ob¬ 
servations in which the first variable falls wi ^knew S 
for example, that for each weight shown in Table 173 we knew 
corresponding height. For the weight class 147.5 to 157.5 there are 



90 U0 130 


Test l 


150 170 


FIG. 202. IQ's of 10 children on two tests, using the 
Stanford-Binet test. 

Source: Albert K. Kurtz, "Different IQ's for the Same 
Individual Associated with Different Intelligence Tests, 
Science, Vol. 119 (1954), p. 611. 


five observations. We would average the five corresponding heights 
and average above 152.5 on the weight 

„ , refinement, above 152.2, which la the mean of the five weigh 
in the class Alternatively, we could form height classes, and plot the 

corresponding 1 mierage ^gh K ,hit wifi a.^v. the 

however, as is brought out m Sec. 17.4 1. Olten tne pio i f 

are connected by lines, simply to help the eye iocate and foUow he 

noints as in Fig. 201; and of course the lines between the points should 
not be confused with observed data, which are represente on y y 
the points. 
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6.5 

THE USE OF FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS IN THE 
SUMMARIZATION OF INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec. 6.1 ended by posing a problem of summarizing the informa¬ 
tion contained in a group of multivariate observations obtained in a 
questionnaire study. Suppose that the questionnaire included 50 
questions asked of each person in a sample. The problem is how to 
prepare a set of tables and charts to describe adequately the informa¬ 
tion contained in these observations. 

There are 50 univariate distributions which could be prepared, one 
for each question in the questionnaire. Probably all of these should 
be prepared for every study. Most of them will be by-products of bivari¬ 
ate or multivariate tabulations, and some of them may be misleading 
unless relationships to other variables are taken into account. 

To study the relationships or associations between answers to dif¬ 
ferent questions—that is, the relationships among the variables under 
study-—it is necessary to form bivariate or multivariate distributions. 
Each of these distributions tells about one relation or association. 
But there are a great many possible associations or interrelations 
among the 50 variables being studied, and to each of these associa¬ 
tions corresponds one multivariate frequency distribution. There are 
1,225 possible bivariate frequency distributions, 19,600 trivariate dis¬ 
tributions, 230,300 four-variate distributions, etc.—all told, there are 
1,125,899,906,842,573 (more concisely, about 10 15 ) joint distribu¬ 
tions. 9 So even with the aid of the frequency distribution as a tool 
for summarization, it is possible to explore only a small proportion 
of the possible associations which might be examined. 

To avoid being swamped by tabulations, the investigator must 
have an idea in advance of what he is looking for. Fortunately, in¬ 
vestigators usually are interested in only a relatively small number 
of possible interrelationships among the variables under study. Usu¬ 
ally, they are content with the simpler ones—bivariate and triyariate 
relationships—and only a few of these. The ones actually selected 
are determined by the objectives of the study. For example, in a 
study of the relationship of certain variables to the incomes of lawyers, 
it was decided that age and years of professional experience should 
be taken into account. A trivariate frequency distribution showing 

9. This number is 2 60 — 1, which is the total number of tables possible, minus 50 for 
the univariate tables. 
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the interrelationship among age, experience, and income was there¬ 
fore planned. (This example is discussed in Chap. 9.) 

Hence we return to one of our major themes, the importance of 
careful advance planning. In too many studies, data are collected 
with only the vaguest of plans and the method of summarization is 
not considered until the data are actually collected. As a result, need¬ 
less data are collected, important or even essential data are omitted, 
much energy is wasted attempting to analyze the data, and need¬ 
lessly inconclusive results are obtained. It is essential to draw up, in 
advance of the study, blank forms of the tables that will be prepared 
from the data, and to consider the interpretations that would be put 
on various possible sets of data in these tables. 

Even with the most carefully planned studies, however, additional 
tabulations will often be suggested by examination of the data, for 
the insights gained from analyzing actual data should suggest explora¬ 
tions that were not anticipated in advance. These explorations ought 
not to be neglected, but special caution is required in interpreting 
them. We shall return to this point in Sec. 12.11. 

It is clear, then, that typically only a part of the information col¬ 
lected in any investigation is actually used. Even less information is 
actually presented in the final report, since compression is desirable 
if it does not involve suppression of relevant information. However, 
a study should always include a statistical appendix, either attached 
or available on request, which contains all the basic data that have 
been tabulated. To analyze a study fully, it is necessary to have the 
original data. 

Often data may be useful for some purpose that the original in¬ 
vestigators did not have in mind. Researchers seldom realize how 
often they may obtain exactly the information they need by re¬ 
analysis of someone else’s basic data. A striking example is the 
Goldhamer and Marshall study on mental disease described in 
Sec. 2.8.2. These investigators were able to penetrate a century into 
the past because hospital records in Massachusetts had originally 
been collected carefully and had been published. The people who 
initially made the hospital records, in at least some important in¬ 
stances, were competent statisticians—one of them, Dr. Edward 
Jarvis, was president of the American Statistical Association from 
1852 to 1882—and they had in mind the idea that some day some¬ 
one would build further on the foundations they laid. They therefore 
not only did their work carefully and thoroughly, they reported it 
carefully and thoroughly to posterity. 
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6.6 

CONCLUSION 

The data from any statistical study should usually be reduced to 
compact, comprehensible, and communicable form. The proper form 
depends on the nature of the data available, of the problems under 
investigation, and of the analyses to be made. Skeleton tables and 
charts should be drawn up in advance of a study, for data that will 
not fit into meaningful tables and charts will not be interpretable, 
and data that are not interpretable are not useful. 

Sometimes data may be organized for a single variable at a time. 
For quantitative variables, this involves selecting appropriate class 
intervals and distributing the observations among them. For qualita¬ 
tive variables, it involves careful definitions and distribution of the 
observations among the different categories. The resulting distribu¬ 
tions may be tabulated as absolute or relative (percentage) fre¬ 
quencies, either directly or cumulated upward or downward. Quanti¬ 
tative variables may be charted by histograms, qualitative variables 
by bar diagrams. 

Often the influence of a variable may be concealed or exaggerated, 
or even reversed, if other variables are not taken into account simul¬ 
taneously. This may be done through tables and charts involving 
two or more variables. Such tables present several columns, each 
column showing for one class of one variable the distribution accord¬ 
ing to the second variable. The data tabulated may be absolute 
frequencies; or they may be proportions of the respective columns, 
of the respective rows, or of the total table. They may also be cumu¬ 
lated. Charts may show bars for one variable, each bar broken into 
segments according to the second variable; they may show histograms 
or cumulative distributions according to a quantitative variable, one 
for each category of the other variable; or, when both variables are 
quantitative, they may be scatter diagrams or correlation diagrams 
—that is, ordinary plots on rectangular co-ordinates. 

The charts and tables of frequency distributions represent the 
first step in analyzing the data. Usually, they too require further 
summarization, for compactness, comparability, or interpretability. 
(In one of our illustrative distributions, Table 183, we were unable 
to resist inserting such a summary measure, the median.) The next 
three chapters deal with methods of describing by a single number 
or two the salient features of frequency distributions. First, in Chap. 7, 
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we consider numbers to characterize the location of a univariate dis¬ 
tribution, in the sense that the median of Table 183 may be said to 
characterize the location of the series of frequencies relative to the 
income scale. In Chap. 8 we consider methods of characterizing the 
dispersion of a distribution. In Chap. 9 we consider methods of char¬ 
acterizing the association between variables in joint distributions. 

DO IT YOURSELF 


Example 206A 

(1) For the following data, form a frequency distribution and draw a 
histogram. 


TABLE 206 

Rockwell Hardness Test 

100 Samples of Steel Coil Listed in Order of Occurrence 
(Read left to right, and down) 


58 

49 

58 

57 

50 

65 

65 

45 

54 

52 

65 

60 

61 

47 

60 

62 

56 

56 

65 

56 

64 

49 

65 

50 

65 

58 

57 

65 

60 

55 

64 

54 

56 

58 

40 

58 

58 

55 

52 

65 

60 

61 

61 

65 

56 

57 

64 

62 

58 

60 


60 

64 

65 

64 

59 

59 

65 

57 

63 

54 

52 

63 

61 

54 

63 

64 

65 

55 

59 

65 

61 

64 

61 

59 

63 

64 

65 

59 

62 

65 

85 

53 

61 

56 

65 

60 

65 

63 

64 

63 

62 

65 

54 

64 

63 

52 

53 

62 

56 

65 


(2) Do you find any internal evidence that makes you suspicious of the 
accuracy of the original laboratory measurements? If you do, explain the 
grounds for your suspicion. 

(3) In what other way, besides the one you used for part (1), could these 
data be organized to bring out further important aspects of the data? Carry 
this out, and tell exactly what you have gained by this additional work. 
[Hint: Review Sec. 4.8.] 

Example 206B 

Comment on the following chart and its interpretation. 

In Figure [207] are presented on doubly logarithmic co-ordinates the 
x-number of different pages that contained the same jy-number of pictures 
per product. Except for the bottom 4 or 5 points, which indicate an avoidance of 
pages with very few pictures, the distribution is rectilinear. 10 

10. George Kingsley Zipf, “Quantitative Analysis of Sears, Roebuck and Company’s 
Catalogue,” Journal of Marketing, Vol. 15 (1950), p. 10. 
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Example 207A 

In a study for a certain major league baseball team, a research firm 
selected a random sample of fans at each of three late-season games Amons 
other questions each fan was asked where he lived and how many g ”m es 
40^ atte “ ded dunn S the year. Here are some of the results: TlJrewere 
Of th^lV 11 ,^^ r 25 ° f Wh ° m lived within 50 niiles of the city 

day o nS:iew 42 V wr 50 \ 3 Were seeil * their game on the 

1 £ A ? 71 s’ 42 had seen one other game; 37, 2 other trames- 21 3- 

for theoth 5512 ’ 6 ’ U ’ 7; o’ 8 ’ 2 ’ 9 ’ 1,10; and 2 ’ 13 ' The corresponding figures 
for the other group were 98, 0; 75,1; 2, 2; 1, 3; 3, 5; 1, 9. 8 

(2) If the”! the ? bove , data in , a well-organized, well-labelled, neat table, 
this total , , am S t0 . ta annual attendance was 1,000,000, how much of 
this total would you estimate to consist of people living within 50 miles’ 

(3) State concisely any qualifications about your answer to (2). 

Example 207B 

show that tn 1945% m 4« bersh t ° f tbeAmerican Statistical Association" 
recdved dUrei 9 ! ’ ’ u members of the A -S-A. reported that they had 
bv 861nr?(7 fr ° m CO i e f S ° r umvers ities. The highest degree received 
y ° r 33.6 percent of the members reporting was a B A • 910 or 35 5 

KSSSsiS&r* » 3M 

160 and 92 had ma" j°- ’ P ercent > I' ad specialized in economics, while 

W 3nd 92 had ma J° red ln mathematics or statistics, 6.2 percent and 3.6 

“ Me “ b " Shi P ° f American Statistical 
pp. 155-170. y > J nal of the American Statistical Association, Vol. 41 (1946), 
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nprrent resDectivelv, and the remaining 343 members were in other fields. 
Economics also led among the M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s with 307 percent 

and 342 or 13.3 percent respectively. Mathematics claimed 100 MA and 
79 Ph.D.’s, 3.9 percent and 3.1 percent; statistics accounted for 122 M.A. s 
or 4 8 percent and 55 Ph.D.’s or 2.1 percent of the members. 1,040 or 40.6 
percent of the members reported specializing in other fields of study, where 

381 received M.A.’s and 316 held Ph.D. degrees. 

(1) Arrange this information in a properly constructed table, computing 

any additional figures necessary for a complete table. 

(2) Draw a chart which shows the salient facts of the table. 

(3) Write a brief summary of the conclusions suggested by the ta e. 

Example 208A 

The ratio of males 9-13 years of age to male gainful workers in the East 
North Central States was 0.129 in 1930 and 0.156 in 1940. What conclusions 
can you reach as to the increase in the number 9-13 years of age during those 

ten years? 

Example 208B 

Which of the following class limits seems best for 


a frequency table 


(1) 

0-5 

5-10 

10-15 

etc. 

(2) 

1—6 

6-11 

11-16 

etc. 

(3) 

0.5- 5.5 
5.5-10.5 
10.5-15.5 
etc. 

(4) 

2.5- 7.5 

7.5- 12.5 
12.5-17.5 

etc. 

(5) 

4-9 

9-14 

14-19 

etc. 

208G 






Why? 


A distributor of major home appliances ™ — 

found that some customers were refusing to accept delivery of 
even though they had previously agreed not only to purchase the appliance, 
but to accept delivery on the day the appliance actually arrived. The com- 
i JUing . policy oi Telephonic, «ch —« 
in advance of delivery to find out whether the original dehve y date was stiU 
acceptable. In order to find out whether this policy was worth instituting, 

they designed the following experiment. . 

During the period of the experiment, every other customer was to be 
telephoned two days in advance of scheduled delivery; the remaining 

tomers were not to be telephoned. had 

The information which follows relates only to customers who ha 

originally scheduled more than 10 days between agreement to P" r ^ an d d 
the date of delivery. There were 78 customers m the group to be elephoned^ 
Of these, 57 were actually reached, 10 did not answer and 11 did notTiave 
telephones. In this group there were 13 refusals at the time of phone call and 
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only 7 refusals at the time of delivery, or 20 refusals in all. Of these 20 refusals 

Twas not a't home S ^ notified> ” 5 were outri S ht cancellations, and 

In the non-telephoned group, there were 70 customers. There were 11 
refusals, all of them of course, at the time of delivery since no one was 
telephoned. Seven of these refusals were “hold until notified,” 1 was an 
outright cancellation, and 3 were not at home. 

(1) Decide what part of the information given above is needed for a 
decision. Present this concisely in good tabular form. 

(2) State the decision, if any, that is warranted. 

(3) Give concise reasons for your answer to (2). Include any qualifica¬ 
tions you think necessary. If you think you need more information, state 
concisely what you would want to know and how it might be obtained. 

Example 209 A 

Select one of the six problems mentioned on pages 169 and 170, and try 
to outlme the kind of data that might be useful and how it would be organ- 

Example 209B 

Example 1 187? 6 minimUm Sample size for the films cited but not analyzed in 
Example 209 G 

Write a summary of the salient conclusion of the following table. What 
would you like to know besides the information given in the table? What 
criticisms, if any, of the table itself do you have? 

TABLE 209 

Distribution of Respondents by Their Private Opinions on Russia 
and the Direction of Their Estimate of the Group Opinion 
in Relation to Their Own Private Opinions 


Individual^ 

Private 

Opinion 

Direction of Estimate of 

Group Opinion 

Total 

More Pro-Russian 

More Anti-Russian 

Pro-Russian 

2 

10 

2 

12 

12 

Anti-Russian 

10 

Total 

12 

12 

24 


wrce: Raymond L. Gorden, “Interaction between Attitude and the Definition of the 
r U A 7?* m Expression of Opinion,” in Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander (eds ) 
roup Dynamics (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Company, 1953), p. 167. ’ 

Example 209D 

Write a summary of the salient conclusions of the following table. Which 
percentage distribution(s) of the three types mentioned in Sec. 6.4.2 would 
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be most helpful? What more would you like to know besides the information 
given in the table? 

TABLE 210A 

Comparison of the Way Husbands and Wives Rated 
the Happiness of Their Marriage 



Husband’s Rating 


Wife’s 

Rating 

V Very 

Unhappy Unha P py Average HapPy Happy 

Total 

Very happy 
Happy 

Average 

Unhappy 

Very unhappy 

1 o 3 24 112 

0 0 12 38 12 

0 3 14 7 6 

1 11 200 

5 1 0 0 0 

140 

62 

30 

14 

6 

Total 

7 15 31 69 130 

252 


Source: Ernest W. .Burgess ana j^eonara o. uuuiui, ji., -- . 

Marriage,” in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg (eds.), The Language of Social 

Research (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955). « 971 


Example 21OA 

In an attempt to find out the effect of telecasts on attendance at football 
games, an investigator interviewed a number of people in Philadelphia in 
1949. He classified his respondents into TV owners and nonowners, 
owners were further classified into groups according to length of ownership. 
For each of these groups, he ascertained the percentage of people who 
attended at least one football game in 1949. His chief results are shown below. 

TABLE 21 OB 

Television Ownership and Football Attendance 

Percentage Attending At 
Least One Game in 
TV Status 1949 


TV owners 

1-3 months 24 

4-11 months 41 

1-2 years 45 

over 2 years 54 

Non-TV owners 46 

He concluded that TV’s initial effect was bad for attendance but that this 
effect tended to wear off as people got used to their sets: TV had only a 
novelty effect. 

Comment critically but constructively. 

Example 21 OB 

Make a histogram of the data of Table 183, excluding the open-ended 
intervals. 
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7.1 

DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 


Chap. 6 dealt with the frequency distribution as a device for 
organizing and summarizing data. This chapter and the next deal 
with specific characteristics of frequency distributions. 

A single number describing some feature of a set of data is called 
a descriptive statistic.” It is thus an even more compact description 
than the frequency distribution. Indeed, the frequency distribution 
is essentially a set of descriptive statistics, for each number showing 


Frequency 



FIG. 211. 


how many observations are in a class is a descriptive statistic. A 
escriptive statistic focuses attention more sharply than a frequency 
distribution on the feature of the data which it measures, but ignores 
more of the complexity of the data. 

u 1 ?® descri P tivc statistics considered in this chapter are those 
caned measures of location,” or, more commonly, “averages.” We 
are often interested in knowing where a distribution is located or 
centered, on the scale of conceivable values of the variable feeing 
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studied, more or less independently of its other characteristics, such 
as its dispersion or shape. T ,. . 

As examples of measures of location, consider Fig. 211. 1 his is 
to be considered as a histogram, but from so large a sample and with 
such narrow class intervals, that it is essentially a smooth curye The 
location of this distribution could be described by any of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Its minimum , A. . . 

(2) Its mode, B, the value of the variable at which the greatest 

concentration of observations occurs. 

(3) Its median, C, the value of the variable which exceeds halt ol 

the observations and is exceeded by half. 

(4) Its mean, D, the measure that the layman ordinarily refers to 

by ‘(5) 'iTmn'tiethTntile, E, the value of the variable which exceeds 
90 percent of the observations and is exceeded by 10 percent. 

(6) Its maximum , F. t . r . ,~v 

Innumerable other measures could be constructed; m fac , ( ) 

(5) are two examples of a type which alone could produce innumer¬ 
able measures-for example, the 17th, 83rd, or 99th centiles. 

If the curve of Fig. 211 could be thought of as the population, 
having a rigid and known shape and size, any measure of location 
would® be as useful as another, since from any one the others could 
be deduced. In selecting a measure of location, ortiy °ne cnten 
would concern us, the meaning or interpretation to be placed on the 
measure, and its suitability for the problem at hand. This would 
the only question within the framework of descriptive statistics 

When, as in most practical statistical work, the curve of Fig. 21 
has to be thought of as a schematization of a histogram based on a 
sample, and the exact shape of the population is not known, it is no 
possible to deduce one measure from another Furthermore, we must 
take into account the sampling variability of var.ous measure . and 
also the extent to which conclusions drawn from them would be 
affected by any errors in assumptions we may make about the s p 
STh'populJou distribution. I. thus boon™. ~cess»y » d«bn ; 
guish two questions: (1) What measures will best describe the features 
of the population pertinent to a specific problern? (2) Wha,^Po¬ 
tations from the sample will best enable us to estimate the measures 
in which we are interested? Consideration of the second quest on 
belongs in Part III, on Statistical Inference. In the present chapter, 
our attention will be focused primarily on the meanings of vanou 
measures of location. 
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andYhemcafthen ^ of location, the mode, the median, 

ana the mean then constder certain important special kinds of mean 

the probIem of choosi ^ and ***£*£ 

7.2 

THE MODE 

Roughly speaking, the mode is the value that occurs most often 
More accurately, it is the value of the variable at which the concern 
(ration of the observations is densest. 

Consider Tables 106 and 107B. These show that the modal 
number red was 12 (with a frequency of 10) for the samples of beads 
from Population I, and 3 (with a frequency of 15) for the samples from 

SSTStT' T * bk 192 sh °™ - * -*■ w&SS 

The maximum frequency may be attained by two (or more') 

cahed ’ b ° th , ( ° r a !! } are modes and the distribution is 
called bimodal (or multimodal”). With a discrete Quantitative 

i V f a frs fre any ValUe iS CalIed a “ mode ” ( morc properly, a leal modi) 
T . s frequency is not exceeded by either of the adjoining values 

occmringaflO h ! ° n 1 TaWe ^ bimoda1 ’ a ^condaly mode 
IS Tn nf !■ 10 ' 1 1S ’ 1 ?/ aCt> tnmodal > for there is a minor mode at 
the» , P actlce we would ordinarily ignore such secondary modes as 
these, but on grounds of statistical inference—that they are probablv 

TheSdu 11 ?- 6 P opul ? don rather than of statistical descripW 
e introduction of considerations of inference should lead us to ask 

eve " ,he major node ° f ,h ' ■“>* £ 

. ff c l as ses are combined, the modal class may not be the one which 

ScTof,;- 1 ” T r ,“ de to i» 

j for example, if 6 and 7 red beads are combined 8 and 
9 etc the modal class is 10-11, with a frequency of ^contrast 

alUand^m^ 7 f f 15 ^ the ClaSS 12 ~ 13- Similarly, in Table 192, if 
be thlnll f f arms were combined into a single class, this would 

vidrf °' her '“' nd if P““« to la™.'- w m 

Xr ( ^ f“ p =7 
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Example 214 Prescriptions and Sodas 

An executive of a large chain of drug stores, when asked whether soda 
fountains do not represent the largest volume of his cornpanys rcph«i 

that prescriptions do. Surprised interrogation brought ^ 
second largest volume is in “carry-out ice cream,” and the brd four h 
and fifth largest volumes are in other divisions of the sodafountaimThes 
of any two of the soda fountain departments exceeded those of the prescript o 

department. 

With continuous quantitative variables there would be no mode 
in a sample unless the observations were grouped. As we saw n 
Sec 5 5.2.1 and Sec. 6.2.1, sufficiently accurate measurement would 
reveal a difference between any two observations, so no frequencies 
would exceed 1. Limitations on the accuracy of measurement result 
in grouping, however, as does organizing the data into a frequency 
dlSbuLf; and .hi, prduces one oe more 
example, the modal income class of urban families m 1952 is shown 
by Table 183 to be $3,000-13,499, with 9.7 percent of the families. 
(Recall the discussion in Sec. 6.2.2 and avoid the trap of taking the 
13.7 percent in the class $5,000-$5,999 as indicating the mode 
maximum density is the criterion, and this class, being of double 
Sh, represents only 6.85 percent per $500.) Here, too when 
classes are combined the mode may be shifted^ Thu* fbrmung $ , 
classes starting at $500 results in a mode m the 53 , 5 0 0 -$ 4 ; 500 class^ 
Sometimes rules are given for use with grouped data to find 
single number to be called the mode. The idea underlying these 
ruks can be illustrated by Table 183. There are many more cases 
in the class just above the modal class, $3,000 |3 ’ 49 ^ t f h “ “ ^ 
class just below it, so it seems likely that the upper ha f o the modal 
class contains more observations than the lower half, so that $3,2bU 
$3,499 may be a more precise number for the modc • 
such assumptions, we can converge to a single number. Ay 
more precise than a $500 class will, however, be a_ matter-of> S ^P‘ 
tion rather than a description of the data. Furthermore, the 
few if any purposes for which a single-valued number for the mo 
aoDreciably more useful than an interval. ... t 

PP The mode indicates the winner in an election mv° lvin g severa 
candidates or issues (barring special requirements, suc ^ s a ^J®J 
of all votes cast). The value which is most common ma Y. h°wever 
be very uncommon, and may be scarcely more common than severa 
other values. If a set of 1,000 fair coins is tossed at rando “ ^ d 
nitelv many times, for example, the modal number of heads will b 
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nrr’JTJ 00 occ ™ onl y 2 - 52 Percent of the time, and 499 will 
occur 2.50 percent of the time, as will 501. The mode is much kss 
frequently useful than either the median or the mean. We have taken 
finTfr b “ ause 111S ‘he easiest of the three measures of location to 
H ° m * requency distribution, and because it is meaningful for 
both quantitative and qualitative data. meanmgtul tor 

dmc 1 uMVALrATi<»i LATAEAN ESCAPE FR0M PeL0P0NNESIAN 

, ° f th . e most common and useful applications of the mode is illustrated 

bythe following example of its employment for military purposes 24 centuS 

ISpsggl 

=?S=s3S=S 

The everyday, contemporary version of this application of the 
mode is in checking calculations. If a calculation is repeated several 
times, the value accepted is that which occurs most often, not the 
median, mean, or any other figure. Even in these cases, a majority 
or some more overwhelming preponderance, rather than merely a 
mode, is usually required for a satisfactory decision. Y 

7 .3 

THE MEDIAN 

, The medi an is often said to be the “middle” observation, or the 
lie ha f ° f thC observations lie and below which half 

ISd! SffprS “” V ' y " rreC * “P™*””. bM both need to be 

... T. he median number of red beads in Table 106 is 11 We find 
tcTthf^Stii'anH^ the observations from either end of the dilution 

th 2 5th and 26th observations m order of size. These are among 

Modem^Liteary^issi)* pp.° 155^-156. 2 °’ *"“**’« (Now York: 
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the eight observations which showed 11 red j b f ads -J^milarly, in 
Table 107B the median number of red beads is 3. Had the lit 
and 26th observations had different values, any value between them 
could have been called the median; it is customary in such cases to 
take the number halfway between them. In Table 173, for example 
the 16th and 17th of the 32 weights are 175 and 178 pounds, so the 

median would be taken as 176.5. 

Notice that in the two bead examples, the medians we have give 
are exactly equal to the middle observation—or rather to the mid e 
observations, for among an even total number there are w 
observations. In these examples it is not true, however that a 5 many 
observations lie above the median as below. In Table 106, ther 
are 22 observations below 11 and 20 above; and in Table 107B 
there are 18 below 3, and 17 above. In the weight sample on the 
other hand, exactly half the observations are below and half are 
above the median, but the median is not the middle observation 

it is not any of the observations. ,. r 

A more precise definition of the median is this: The median of a 
set of observations is any number that neither exceeds nor iffxceeded 
by more than half of the observations. When there is an odd number 
of observations, this leads to the value of thc nudd e observat ^ 
When there is an even number of observations, it leads to any of the 
numbers at or between the two middle observations. 

When observations are grouped in a frequency distribu 
the variable is continuous, all that can be done accurate y (excep 
under unusual circumstances, such as in Table 174, where one of 
the class boundaries happens to divide the distribution imo two equa 
Darts') is to find the class in which the median lies. From Table l»d, 
or more easily from Table 189, we see that the m'ddie 'ncome is m 
the group $4,000-14,499. A single number for the median is often 
desirable and may be obtained as follows: Note that below $ , 
he 45 6 percent of the observations. To reach 50 percent another 
4.4 percent would be required, but 8.7 percent are mcluded in the 
next $500 interval; so to the lower limit of this mterval $4 000 ve 
add 4 4/8.7 (50.6 percent) of $500, getting a median of $4,253. I ms 
results in a reasonable guess, but only a reasonable guess, at the true 
median. The median shown in Table 183, presumably computed 

from the ungrouped data, is $4,249. . n 

The median is a good measure when what is wantedisafigure 
for the “typical” individual. It is meaningless for completely non 
quantitative data, but meaningful so long as the data bv 

as, for example, the grades A, B, C, D, F. It is not affected by the 
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particular values of the largest or smallest observations, so it can be 
computed even when a frequency distribution involves open-ended 
intervals, like the “under $500” and “$15,000 and over” intervals 
in Table 183. 

On the other hand, the median suffers the disadvantage that 
there is no way to tell from the medians of separate groups what the 
median of the combined group would be. In 1952, the median in¬ 
come of urban white families was $4,484 and of urban nonwhite 
families $2,631; but without combining the distributions and recal¬ 
culating there would be no way to compute the median for all urban 
families. 2 This disadvantage is sometimes important, for often medians 
but not the full distributions are published. 

An interesting and sometimes useful property of the median is 
that the sum of the absolute deviations of the observations from their 
median is less than from any other number. An absolute deviation of 
one number from another is the difference without regard to its 
algebraic sign. 

Suppose there are 5 observations, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. Then the median 
is 3. The absolute deviations of the observations from the median 
are obtained as follows: 


Algebraic Deviation 
Observation from Median 


Absolute Deviation 
from Median 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 



2 

1 

0 

1 

3 


The sum of the absolute deviations is 7. To see that the sum of the 


absolute deviations from any other number would be larger than 7, 
consider some number between 2 and 3, say 2.3. The absolute devi¬ 
ation of each of the two observations smaller than 3 is now 0.7 less 
than before. But this is precisely offset by the fact that the absolute 
deviations of the two observations greater than 3 are both increased 
by 0.7. And the absolute deviation of the remaining observation, 3, 
is now 0.7 instead of 0. The net result is that the sum of the absolute 
deviations is increased by 0.7. For any substitute median between 2 
and 4, the sum of the absolute deviations is increased by the differ¬ 
ence between the substitute median and the actual median. If the 
substitute were less than 2 or more than 4 (the observations adjacent 

2. Note that the difference between $4,484 and $2,631 exaggerates the color differenct; 
in income because the two groups are distributed differently by other factors affecting 
income, such as region of the country and size of city. See Sec. 3.6 and Chap. 9. 
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to the median) the increase in the sum of the absolute deviations 
would be even larger than the difference between the substitute and 
3. If this reasoning is not clear, perhaps it will be clarified by the 
discussion in the following example, which is a simplified version of 
one practical application of this property. 

Example 218 Optimum Location 

Suppose that an enterprise has six stations located on a road as follows: 

A B C D E F 

«.t . In....... I _I ...... I_I 

0 3 6 II 12 13 15 

Each of these six stations must send a messenger frequently to a central 
station for supplies. Where should the central station be located to minimize 
the sum of the distances from the six stations to the central station? Obviously 
it should not be west or east of all the stations. But just where should it be? 

To solve this, measure the distance of each station from any convenient 
point on the same road (if the zero point is within the range of the stations, 
distances will have to be counted plus or minus, according to their direction 
from zero), and take the median distance as the place for the central station. 


Station 

Location 

Distance 

From C 

From D 

A 

3 

8 

9 

B 

6 

5 

6 

G 

11 

0 

1 

D 

12 

1 

0 

E 

13 

2 

1 

F 

15 

4 

3 

Total 

60 

20 

20 


The median distance is between 11 and 12 miles, so the total amount of 
travel will be minimized (at 20 miles each way) by putting the central 
station at or between stations C and D. This leeway to locate anywhere 
within a mile can be used to choose an economical location, or to meet other 
requirements. The sum of the absolute deviations from C, from D, or from 
any spot between C and D is 20 miles. If the station is west of C or east of D, 
this sum will exceed 20 miles. To see this by a different argument than the 
one just presented, suppose that the central station is at A. Then moving it 
from A to B would decrease by 3 miles the distance from five stations, and 
increase by 3 miles the distance from one station, a net reduction of 12 miles. 
Moving it from B to G decreases by 5 miles the distance from four stations, 
and increases by 5 miles the distance from two stations, another net reduction, 
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this time of 10 miles. Moving it from C to D makes no difference, because 
there are now three stations on each side of the interval. For every mile that 
it is moved west of D, there are more stations suffering an increase in distance 
than there are gaining in distance, so there will be a net increase in the sum 
of the distances. 

Sometimes the median is erroneously thought to be the number 
midway between the smallest and largest observations. For the weight 
data this is 190.5, halfway between 142 and 239. The correct (though, 
as we have seen, somewhat imprecise) statement, by contrast, is that 
the median is the observation midway between the lowest and Highest 
observations in the array of the observations. 

7.4 

THE MEAN 

7.4.1 The Arithmetic Mean 

The mean is the sum of the observations in a sample divided by 
the number of observations in the sample. 

Let us introduce some notation which will condense such state¬ 
ments. To make the transition from words to symbols easy, consider 
the data on weights given in Chap. 6. For convenience we repeat 
here the weights of the 32 men: 


198 

165 

175 

190 

239 

142 

170 

151 

178 

148 

155 

189 

180 

185 

186 

197 

158 

152 

142 

160 

203 

155 

175 

180 

200 

175 

164 

183 

180 

174 

191 

189 


The total of these observations is simply 

198 + 178 + 158 H-+ 180 + 189 * 5,629. 

Hence the 32 men weighed a total of 5,629 pounds, or nearly three 
tons—a statistic that might be useful if the group wanted to charter 
an airplane. 

Now let a general symbol, say stand for the variable being 
studied, in this example, weight. Let xi, that is, x subscript 1, read 
sub 1”, represent whatever particular number one observation in 
the sample happens to be; let x% represent a second observation, and 
so on to x 3 , 2 * To speak more generally, we would say that x t repre¬ 
sents the z'th observation in the sample, where i takes the values 
1, 2, 3, . . . , 32. To generalize this further, let n represent the number 
of observations in the sample. Then the observations are represented 
bv Xi where i — 1, 2, 3, . . . , n. 
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The sum of the observations in a sample of 32 may be written 

*1 + *2 + *3 + * * * + * 32 ) 

or the sum of the observations in a sample of n 

*i + *2 + *3 + * * * + Un¬ 
usually these two sums would be written more compactly as 

32 n 

£ Xi and £ 

i=l i =l 

The sign “£” is the Greek capital sigma, the counterpart of S, the 
initial letter of “sum.” It is called a summation sign, and it means 
“add, or sum, what follows.” Below the summation sign we find 
“i = 1.” This means that the quantity following the summation sign 
will also contain an “index of summation,” i , and that this is to be 
replaced by every integer in turn from i ' = 1 to whatever we find 
above the summation sign—32 in the first case and n in the second. 

32 

Thus £ Xi can be evaluated as follows: Write *i, * 2 , * 3 , etc., each 

i — 1 

time replacing i by one of the integers from 1 to 32. Then add up the 
observations numbered from 1 to 32. For the weights, 

32 

£ Xi — X \ + X 2 + * * * + *32 
t = l 

= 198 + 178 -3-+ 189 

- 5629. 

To complete our rewriting of the first sentence of this section, 
let us introduce the symbol x, read t( x bar”, to represent the mean 
value of a sample of observations on the variable x. This notation, 
incidentally, is so uniform in statistics that it is common simply to 
take the meaning of x for granted (or some other letter with a bar 
over it, if the variable has been represented by another letter) with¬ 
out definition. 

The first sentence of this section may now be rewritten: 

n 

£ Xi 

n 

For a while you will find it necessary, or at least helpful, to 
translate back into everyday language whenever you encounter the 
£ notation—which will be often throughout the remainder of the 
book. Thus, the equation above would be translated: “The mean of 
a sample is equal to the sum of the n observations divided by w.” If 
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you make such a translation conscientiously every time you encounter 
a Z, you wil! soon acquire facility at it and be able to uTe the F 
no anon correctly yourself. Nothing more is involved than a diffeS 

to von y T f Sayi 7 ° r Wltmg SimpIe thin S s that have lon S been familiar 
fo!i y • Jr d ° n ° t ™ aster tlle E notation, you will have difficulty 

,hi ‘ b ” k - “ d Wi “ 

Try yourself out right now. Can you show that for the weight data 

12 

E Xi = 2,010, 


and 


32 

E Xi 

( — 13 


= 3,619? 


in 0 ffi^t! T l nCOU , mer any ^ notation more complicated than that 
“ * ^ th f u S h y° u Wlli encounter some equally simple F no- 

Chan r lea m t0 m ° re com P Iicated arithmetic; for exampk in 
Chap. 8 you will encounter, for these same data. P ’ 


32 

E = 

* = 1 


1,003,483. 


? m ';? “ el ementary statistics summations almost invariably in- 

thafto r vatl ° ns the Sample ’ il is mo « common to omit 

than to include the range of summation and the index of summation 
(our subscript i), writing, for example, summation 

, _ E* 


For many people, the greatest obstacle to learning statistics or to 
reading literature which makes use of statistics is an allergy o aWbrl 
Our detailed treatment of the symbolic definition of thl arithmetic 
ean is useful in suggesting a cure for this ailment. When confronted 
by any unfamiliar formula, write down in words the meaning of each 
component symtol. Then try „a.e in wordl the „ “”f “f £ 

. ormola ' Finally, make up a very simple numerical example 
o see if you can carry through the operations implied by the formula 
For example you might substitute the numbers 1, 2, and 6 ffi the 
formula for the mean, and actually write out ’ 


X = 


E* ___ 1 -f~ 2 -f* 6 


3. 


Numerical examples often clarify otherwise formidable algebraic 
expressions. There is some danger that simple arithmetical examples 
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will have misleading special features, but surprisingly often they con¬ 
tain all the essential features of general mathematical arguments. 

From the weight data we have, then, 

* _ = 175.91. 

*“ n 32 

If each man had weighed 175.91 pounds, the total weight °fth. e class 
would have remained 5,629 pounds; or, conversely if 'the 5 62; 
pounds were divided equally among the members of the c a each 
would have 175.91 pounds. That the arithmetic mean has this prop 
erty can be seen by a simple algebraic operation We begin l with l the 
formula for the arithmetic mean, S = E*/«, and multip y bo h^des 
of the equation by n: nx = !>• This equat.on says that die mean 
multiplied by the number of observations gives the total. This simple 
algebraic property is perhaps the most important feature of the 
arithmeticmean, and helps explain the use of the mean instead o 
other averages like the median and mode, which have no analogo 
algebraic property. 

Example 222 Parachutes 

A simple practical application of this property of the mean is described 
in the following quotation: 

Among the many patriotic industrialists called to Washington [in 1940] 

would need a total of 9,000 parachutes for the coming year, 1940 41 » 

S3 SUSSp Sas$BSa&> — ■“ 

war planes. I just multiplied that by four. . Unnetprl from 

So the number of parachutes on the production program was boosted fro 

9,000 to 200,000. .. . 3 

A property which follows directly from the fact that nx = I> is 
that the sum of the deviations of the observations from the mean, 
taking due account of algebraic signs, is always 0. Algebraically, 

3^bert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (revised ed.; New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950), pp. 161-162. 
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(*‘ ■“*) + (*»-*) + •• -.+ (*„ - 2 ) 

^ #1 + #2 + • • • -f ~X n — X — x — % 

= Ex ~ nx = Zx - =; o. 


(n times) 


2S2?* ' h ' “T' ,W ° ° f “>'*= E notation yon will loan, 

of“ So s Tch SSLS'? E that the 

frames, each reduced by a constant, is equal to the sum of 

ztiz™ constant multipiied by the number ° f terms - 

E(* - C) = £# - nC 

—ilf Samoir y n C ° mtan ^ Y ° U might try this out on the s hnple 

mencal ^example previously mentioned, with n = 3, Xl J1 
2 2 ’ * 3 ~ 6- Let C equal, for example, 2. ’ 

Another property of the arithmetic mean that makes it 

ttatitticalI purposes is that the sum of the squared deviations 

Irr irit” d“' h ' ° f ' h ' Radons STa “ 

otner number. The deviation of the ith observation i<? *. — y 

the sum of the squared deviations is £(*< - g) 2 . Then Y(x’ - gys 
is less than n would be if x were replaced by any other vllue Con 

sumofthesn ee ° bse , rvations 2 > and 6. Their mean is 3, and the 
suS of f h, ? Uar oi 7 latl0nS fr0m 3 is 14 ’ as y° u should verify. The 
f„lZ°s: qU deviations from various other trial valuls is as 

Trial value: 1 2 2.5 2.9 3 1 3 5 4 

Sum of squared deviations: 26 17 14.75 14.03 14.03 14/75 17 

7.4.2 Weighted Means 

casergiTCsThemm^Th- 116 When muItiplied b V the number of 

es gives the total. This property is also the basis for weighted meant 

Suppose we are told that the mean of 12 observation ^167 50 

t P hTmean n of mean ° f another 20 is 180.95 pounds. To find 

e mean of all 32, we weight these two means by their sample sizes* 

and 5 rX^rm^hnl: 0te " ati<, “ '“ h >• > «•» 

l 6 Zjg±j.67-50+ • • • (12 times) • • • +180.95+180.95+••• 1 20 times) 


32 


12X167.50+20X180,95 


5629.00 


32 

= 175.91. 


2010.00+3619.00 

32 


32 
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To put the calculations of the 

rand^^means" and TtheTean of all n observations, where 
n = n\ + w 2 * Then 

tl\X\ + ^2^2 


x = 


4- n*> 


Note that 


ni 

tliXi ^ 22 x h 

t = l 


n 

ri2%2 “ 22 

i-ni+1 


and 


ni n 

E *< + E *i 

t = l i ==«.!+! 


= 22 #*• 

t-i 


Hence the —foc of the fa™U e S tr" ■ 

identical with the numerator of the tormuia we gu 
and the denominators are identical, too. Bfc and 

If there were several samples, say , ’ 

- - the general mean would oe 

means x u x%> . . • , %k> 


x = 


2 JiiXi 


observations that are in the ith group, that is, 


Wi = 


2>i 


Then 


and 


E»i = l 

X = 22«W 


If 10 percent of the observations are in the fi rs t group, 30 perce^t m 
he second group, and 60 percent in the ^“per- 

by adding together 10 percent of the mean of the &s 
cent of the mean of the second group, and 60 percent 01 

the third group. 
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To illustrate, consider three samples, as follows. 


Sample 

Observations 

n 

X 

1 

1 

1 

x x - 1 

2 

2, 6,4 

3 

$2 — 4 

3 

1, 0, 5, 1, 1, 4 

6 

X S = 2 

Sum 


10 



w i = TS w 2 = A a>8 = A 
x — wixi + ^ 2^2 + ^ 3^3 = 0.1 X 1 + 0.3 X 4 + 0.6 X 2 = 2.5 

The fact that adding a single observation to a sample will not 
change the mean much can be looked at in terms of weighted means. 
Let the mean of n — 1 observations be x\ and let the nth observation 
be x n . Then x, the mean of all n observations, can be regarded as a 
weighted mean of x\ and x n , the weights being (n — 1 )/n and 1 /m, 
respectively. That is, 

X — W\X 1 + w 2 x n 

/M - 1 \ 1 n _ 1 _ , 1 

= l- } Xi + - n = ~ - Xx -f - X n 

\ n / n n n n 

= ~ (x n ~ Xi). 

n 

So, as we stated in discussing Example 110 (Motives), an Mth ob¬ 
servation changes the previous mean by one Mth of its difference 
from the previous mean. For example, the mean of the three observa¬ 
tions of Sample 2 above is 4; adding a fourth observation equal to 6 
would increase the mean by (6 — 4)/4 = 0.5, to 4.5. 

The weights used in combining means are not necessarily those 
used for computing the separate means. Suppose, for example, that 
the mean incomes of dentists, of lawyers, and of physicians have been 
measured in samples, and that the numbers in these professions in 
the country are known from a census or other source. To get a mean 
for the three professions combined, we proceed as though each den¬ 
tist in the country had the income shown by the sample, arid thus 
obtain a figure for the aggregate income of dentists. Adding to this 
similar aggregates for lawyers and physicians, we obtain a figure for 
the aggregate income of the whole group. Dividing this aggregate by 
the number of individuals in the whole group gives the weighted 
mean we want. 



7.4.3 Proportions as Means 

Proportions, though ordinarily thought of as fractions or per¬ 
centages, can be thought of as special cases of the arithmetic mean. 
They can be obtained by the same formula, x = &A? anc * the 
properties of the mean applied to them. 

In the sampling demonstrations of Sec. 4.3, suppose we had de¬ 
fined a variable a; as the number of red beads in any one of the posi¬ 
tions of the panel. Then *,• would be the number of red beads in the 
2 th position. Now there will be one and only one bead in each posi¬ 
tion; if it is red, the value of a: is 1, and if it is not red, the value of 
a: is 0. Then £a; is simply the number of red beads among the whole 
20 positions, or in general among the whole n. Yl x what we called 
X in Sec. 4.3.1; and x = 2>/» what we called p, the sample 
proportion. 

Example 226 Change of Residence 

Each year approximately 20 percent of the people in the United States 
change residence. 4 This can be interpreted as meaning that an average of 
0.2 is obtained when to each person is attached a number showing the 
number of “movers” he represents, that is, 1 if he has moved, however often, 
and 0 if he is living in the same dwelling as a year ago. 

7.4.4 Other Means 

What we call the arithmetic mean, or simply the mean, is usually 
just called the “average” in everyday language. Properly speaking, 
however, any number representing a “typical” value is an average, 
so modes and medians, as well as means, are averages. There are, 
furthermore, many different kinds of mean. The arithmetic mean, 
while only one of a large class, is usually intended if the term “mean” 
is used alone. Three other means that are used from time to time 
are the root mean square, the geometric mean, and the harmonic 
mean. 

7.4.4.1 Root Mean Square . If each observation is squared, the 
arithmetic mean of the squares is computed, and the square root of 
this mean taken, the result is a mean known as the root mean square . 
The root mean square is larger than the arithmetic mean of the 
same observations. The standard deviation, which we shall discuss 
in Chap. 8, is essentially a root mean square. 

7.4.4.2 Geometric Mean. If the observations are all multiplied 
together and the nth. root is taken, the result is known as the geometric 

4. Statistical Abstract: 1955 , Tables 38 and 39, pp. 43-44. 
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mean. For actual computations the arithmetic mean of the logarithms 
is computec 1 , and the anti-logarithm of this mean is taken The 
g ometric mean is less than the arithmetic mean of the same ob 

XpSe V hrth ingfUl ° nly ^ SCtS ° f observa tions wS are' 
mi positive. It has the property that taking its »th power (that is 

multiplying together n numbers all equal to the geometric meanl 

gives the same result as multiplying together all nf tlh** * • i 

previous year, were: percent ot tne 


„ , Year 1950 

Sales 

Thousands 8 003 

Percent of previous year 


1951 

6,765 

84.53 


1952 

5,539 

81.88 


1953 

7,323 

132.20 


arithmetic mean of the three sales rates is 99.54 percent 
suggesting (erroneously) an average rate of decline of 0.46 percent 
per year. Had sales declined uniformly by 0.46 percent ner 

lf °7 4?a th ° U T d in 195 °’ the y would ^ve been 7 893 instead 
of 7,323 thousand in 1953; so clearly the actual average Tte of 

decline was larger than 0.46 percent. The geometric mean of the 

percentages, however, is useful here. This can be computed either 

7* th anti-iogarithm of the arithmetic mean of the logarithms or 

an average decline rfVg? dUCt of per f nta § es ’ and » 97.08, indicating 
an average decline of 2.92 percent. A uniform decline of 2 92 percent 

StrancvZS 7 h 323 ° f ? ’ 322 ^-and in ^the 

aiscrepancy from 7,323 being due to calculating the geometric mean 

only to two decimals. The principal use of the geomeS" " 

in averaging a sequence of ratios. 

(the^mmbe/rfrimi i K ^ reci P rocal of each observation 
metic Tean of T observation goes into 1) is taken, the arith¬ 
metic mean of the reciprocals is computed, and the reciprocal of 
this mean is taken, the result is known as the harmonic mean The 

servations. It is useful when the observations are expressed inversely 
to what is required in the average, for example, when the average 
hours per mile is required but the data show miles per hour. S 

Example 227 Up the Hill and Down Again 

varknt of th^ollot- 1138 err ° ne °" sly USed the arithmetic mean in some 
variant of the following puzzle, the correct solution of which requires the 

harmonic mean: A motorcyclist wants to ride to the too of a hil? andt^L 
.. over-all ,ver. S e .peed of 60 roile, per W.ViS 
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» »pi No .peri for the .eeori half of. rip e> f I ^ ^ ^ j , hc 

the over-all average up to double the ave: ag P d ^ 6Q m p h 

distance. If the total distance is ^ e ®» minutes* but traveling half the 
requires that the trip be c°mp e e 1 , .,, j nutes The problem 

distance at 30 m.p.h. has already used "P * e “^Xrmonk mean is to 
should be analyzed throughreciprocals of the 
be 60, itsrectprocal mus the first speed is 1/30, the 

^pToTalTthe second speed must be 0. But no finite speed has a rectprocal 
as small as 0. 

The nrinciple involved in Example 227 will be examined in 

appropriate for finding the average^me for he 1^ ^ 
The arithmetic mean speed is 125 m.p.n., sugg g 

hours and the ^urn^Om deeper & ^ for ^ round 

gives us a mean ol 1Z 2 hours msicau ui , 

^What wenedected is the fact that an average refers to some 

cla* of u„i», "“j^^^e'uni”c» bTeito X. of 

second, or other unit of tin \ e) f nd Vedior Vath^of the 2,000 miles 
Suppose that d foi: of t* 

traveled. There are 1,000 50 s ’ d 

mean of these 2,000 numbers is 125. This is the mean P v 

:'£=£; r. 

25 wSh r t we T w*ant S to SS "he ttae required to to 

1 - 000 'S le wil1 find n a - 

V Jj Since to n we want is in hours, to » used in computing * 
lu t ato be flours; that is, . should be to mean speed per hour. 
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Thus, if the total distance is to be 2,000 miles, as here, and will build 
up at a mean rate of 80 miles per hour, the number of hours required 
will be 25. For any distance of which half is to be traveled at 50 m.p.h. 
and half at 200 m.p.h., the mean of 80 will be appropriate for calcu¬ 
lating the time required. 

We obtained our mean of 80 as a weighted arithmetic mean of 
the two speeds, 

s = (iT+h) * + (hTh) S2 = + 

where s is the mean speed, t x and 1 2 are the times traveled at each 
Speed, and s\ and ^2 are the two speeds, and wi and w 2 represent 
the proportions of the total time spent traveling at each speed. We 
could, however, have rearranged the formula as 5 

2 


Si s 2 

and this is simply the harmonic mean of s x and s 2 . 

As another illustration of the harmonic mean, suppose that you 
buy a dollar’s worth of oranges at 10 cents each and a dollar’s worth 
at 5 cents each. It is easy to make the mistake of saying that the mean 
price was 1\ cents. This is the mean price per dollar spent (“dollar- 
averaging,” as in Example 94C), but the mean price per orange 
bought is the harmonic mean, 6§ cents. This could also be obtained 
as the weighted arithmetic mean of the two prices, with weights 
proportional to the numbers of oranges bought at the two prices. 

Example 229 Transport Capacity 

During World War 1, in order to get an estimate of the transport capacity 
of U. S. ships, the round trip distance to Europe was divided by the arith¬ 
metic mean speed of the ships to be used. This figure, taken in conjunction 
with turn-around time, allowances for delays, etc., gave an estimate of 
shipping capacity that proved unattainable. Once again, the harmonic 

5. If you want to verify the algebra of this rearrangement, start by letting d represent 
the distance that is traveled at each speed and replacing and tj by d/s\ and d/s% re¬ 
spectively. This gives, since d ■» « sfa, 

j ^ d d 

" d . d * d , d' 

— T — —r — 

5\ s 2 £i Si 

On dividing numerator and denominator of each term by d, and noting that both terms 
are alike, the formula for the harmonic mean appears as in the text. 
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should have been used. The arithmetic mean number of hours per 
mile could have been calculated and multiplied by the number of miles to 
get the mean number of hours per trip. This is algebraically equivalent to 
dividing the number of miles by the harmonic mean speed, since the har¬ 
monic mean speed is the reciprocal of the arithmetic mean number of hours 
per mile. 

To avoid pitfalls, it is necessary to remember that an average 
is necessarily taken over some definite type of unit. Example 72B 
brought this out, too. In that example, one might have been con¬ 
cerned either with children averaged over families or children aver¬ 
aged over children; the purpose of the investigation determines 
which. So long as one thinks of “average per such-and-such,” he is 
likely to avoid these errors. 

7.4.5 Computing Arithmetic Means 


It is easy enough to add up 32 numbers, but for a sample of 320 
or 3,200, it would become tedious even with an adding machine. 
Time may be saved by computing the mean from the grouped data 
of a frequency distribution. This is done by working as though the 
mean of the observations in each class has the same value as the 
midpoint of the class. If this were really true, the computation would 
lead to the same result as the computation from ungrouped data. 
The assumption will ordinarily not be true, of course, but fortunately 
the errors tend to cancel. Unless the classes are too wide, or badly 
chosen, the approximation will be satisfactory. (The proper choice 

of classes was discussed in Sec. 6.2.1.) 

Table 231 shows all the steps involved in computing the mean 
from a frequency distribution. Note that the first two columns (Weight 
and Number of Persons) constitute the frequency distribution of 
the sample of 32 weights, shown previously in Table 174. Columns 
3 and 4 (x and fx) are included to show the computation of the mean. 
To obtain the total weight of the sample, the mid-value, x, of each 
class is multiplied by the number / in that class, giving the total 
weight for the class. Then the total weights for the various classes 
are summed to obtain the total weight of the sample. 

The total weight of the sample computed this way is 21 P£ un ds 
more than the total we obtained in Sec. 7.4.1 by adding the 32 
observations individually. Dividing the total by 32 gives a mean of 
176.56, instead of 175.91 obtained from the individual observations. 


6. Although the mean could be in error hy half the width of the classes (assuming they 
are all of equal width), or 5 pounds in this case, in fact it is most unlikely (about 3 chances 
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This calculation can be thought of as a weighted mean such as 

H.re the Indieid^mean”?,™^ 
mated by the mid-values of the classes, and the weights are the 
frequencies. 6 

TABLE 231 
Calculation of Mean 


(1) 

Weight 

(2) 

Number 

of 

Persons 

/ 

(3) 

Mid-value 

of 

Class 

X 

(4) 

Total Weight 
of Class 

f* 

137.5- 147.5 

147.5- 157.5 

157.5- 167.5 

167.5- 177.5 

177.5- 187.5 

187.5- 197.5 

197.5- 207.5 

207.5- 217.5 

217.5- 227.5 

227.5- 237.5 

237.5- 247.5 

2 

5 

4 

5 

7 

5 

1 3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

142.5 

152.5 

162.5 

172.5 

182.5 

192.5 
! 202.5 

212.5 

222.5 

232.5 

242.5 

285.0 

762.5 
650.0 

862.5 

1277.5 

962.5 

607.5 

0 

0 

0 

242.5 

Total 

32 


5650.0 


n 


Ta 


Source: Table 174. 


£/* _ 5650.0 
n 32 


176.56 


We can simplify the calculation still further by noticing the 
following about Table 231: If each weight is reduced by some 
fixed amount, the mean will be reduced by the same amount. This 
will simplify computing the mean, and we can then add back the 
required constant In Table 231, 182.5 is a convenient number to 
-^n aCt -vi 0m fn C A Welght ' The mid-values, *, then become -40, 
„ rp 30 ;, 20 .’ ~ 10 ’ °’ + 10 ’ + 20 > +30. +40, +50, and +60. These 

are the values whose mean we must find, using the frequencies in 
the/ column; and we will add 182.5 to this mean. But these values 
can themselves be simplified by dividing by an appropriate constant; 
the resulting mean will then have to be multiplied by the same 
constant before we add back the 182.5. Th e class interval, in this 

e T+ b y as , much » V3+ times this maximum. In this case, y/W** 
onr * he CXaCt ^ WC “ Uld haVC “nfide« 
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rase 10 is generally an appropriate constant by which to divide. 
Thus, we define the coded mid-value, m, as the mid-value of a given 
class minus some constant, divided by the class interval; in this case, 


m = 


- 182.5 

10 


For example, the mid-value * of the first class, 137.5 to 147.5, is 
142.5. Hence the coded mid-value is 


m = 


142.5 - 182.5 

10 


= —4. 


Thus we obtain the numbers -4, -3, -2, ... . +5, +6 

aged by the frequencies in the / column. This has been done 

Table 232. The result, -19/32, then has to be multiplied by 10 in 


TABLE 232 

Shortcut Calculation of Mean 


Weights 

Number of 
Persons 
/ 

Coded 

Mid-value 

m 

Total Coded 
Weight 
fm 

137.5- 147.5 

147.5- 157.5 

157.5- 167.5 

167.5- 177.5 

177.5- 187.5 

187.5- 197.5 

197.5- 207.5 

207.5- 217.5 

217.5- 227.5 

227.5- 237.5 

237.5- 247.5 

2 

5 

4 

5 

7 

5 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

-4 

-3 

-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 1 

+2 
+3 

+4 

+5 

+6 

-8 

-15 

-8 

-5 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 


32 


-19 

Total 

1 V. 


1 


x 


= 182.5 + 


10 _ 
32 


182,5 - t - 10( - ll ) = 182.5 - 5.94 = 176.56 
32 


Source: Table 231. 


order to compensate for the earlier division by 10 in establislung the 
coded mid-values. This gives -190/32. Then we have to add 182-5 
to this result in order to compensate for the fact that we had ongi 
nally subtracted 182.5 from the uncoded mid-values. Thus we obtain 
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182.5 — (190/32) = 176.56, exactly as in the computation illus¬ 
trated in Table 231. 

Table 233 shows the shortcut method of calculation when the 
class intervals are not all equal. It is based on the same data as the 
calculations just shown, except that now several intervals have been 
consolidated into single classes, for example, 197.5 to 207.5 and 

207.5 to 217.5 into 197.5 to 217.5, with mid-value 207.5. To obtain 
the coded mid-value, we subtract (for variety) 172.5 (instead of 
182.5, as before), and divide this difference by 10; that is, 

x - 172.5 

m = -—•— • 

10 

For the class 197.5 to 217.5, with mid-value 207.5, 

207.5 - 172.5 „ r 

= -To-= 3 ‘ 5 - 

Similarly, +6 is found to be the coded mid-value of the interval 

217.5 to 247.5. 

TABLE 233 

Shortcut Calculation of Mean 
(Unequal Intervals) 


Weights 

Number of 
Persons 

f 

Coded 

Mid-value 

m 

Total Coded 
Weight 
fin 

137,5-147.5 

2 

-3 

-6 

147.5-157.5 

5 

-2 

-10 

157.5-167.5 

4 

-1 

—*4 

167.5-177.5 

5 

0 

0 

177.5-187.5 

7 

+ 1 

7 

187.5-197.5 

5 

+2 

10 

197.5-217.5 

3 

+3.5 

10.5 

217.5-247.5 

1 

+6 

6 


32 


13.5 

Total 

zn 




n 




x «= 172.5 + —- 172.5 + 4.22 - 176.72 


x - 172.5 


Source: Table 231. 
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These methods do not work—nor does any method—if any class 
is open-ended. For example, Table 183 shows 1.5 percent of urban 
families with incomes of $15,000 or more in 1952. It would not be 
possible to compute a mean income for all families from such a table 
unless one were willing to guess the mean income of the families 
with incomes of $15,000 or more. Since this class is open-ended, it 
is no longer possible to use a mid-value as a guess. When problems 
like this are encountered in practice, and it is not possible to compute 
a mean directly from the original data, it is necessary to use some 
other measure of central tendency—such as the mode or median. A 
minimum possible value for the mean could be found by assuming 
that all those in the top class have exactly $15,000. 

7.4.5.1 A Digression on Computations. We have discussed only a 
few of the ways to cut down the work needed to calculate averages. 
It is appropriate at this point to dispel the common misconception 
that statistical calculations are necessarily tedious. This misconcep¬ 
tion stems from the image many people have of all arithmetical 
operations being performed with pencil and paper, and as clumsily 
as they do occasional bits of arithmetic themselves. This misconcep¬ 
tion leads to the erroneous belief that the ability to do arithmetic 
quickly and accurately is the prime requirement for a statistician 
(or for that matter for an accountant or a mathematician). While 
such ability may be useful, most statistical computations are—or 
should be—done on machines. For most investigations, desk calcu¬ 
lating machines suffice, and anyone seriously interested in applying 
statistics in his own work should learn how to do the operations of 
addition, subtraction, division, multiplication, cumulative multipli¬ 
cation, and perhaps square roots with these machines. 

There are also machines that make other parts of statistical rou¬ 
tine relatively easy, for example, the various sorting, counting, and 
tabulating machines. For large-scale calculations, a wide variety of 
electronic calculators are coming into use. No one should undertake 
extended statistical work without first finding out about the tech¬ 
nological devices that can materially lessen the cost in time and 
money, nor should anyone decide that a projected statistical analysis 
is too difficult without exploring the availability of machines. 

Skill in the use of machines is also important in extensive calcu¬ 
lations. It pays to devise systematic, efficient procedures. Many people 
make statistical calculations without being aware of the shortcuts 
that would make the calculations quicker and, often, more accurate. 

Certain repetitive operations can be eliminated by reference to 
mathematical tables. One book of tables particularly useful even to 
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those who have ready access to machines, and indispensable to those 
who do not, is Barlow’s Tables of Squares , Cubes , Square Roots , Cube 
Roots , and Reciprocals , 7 originally prepared in England during the 
Napoleonic Wars. For every integer from 1 to 12,500 this shows the 
square, square root, square root of ten times the number, cube, cube 
root, and reciprocal; and various other useful information is also in¬ 
cluded. The coverage is extended to all numbers by appropriate use 
of decimal points. 

There are many practical aspects of computations that are hard 
for nontechnicians to appreciate. For example, the best way to check 
a calculation is for a second person to do it from scratch, independ¬ 
ently. If you just look over what you have done, you can easily make 
the same error twice, or even ten times. Unless the checks are inde¬ 
pendent, even the modal result may be wrong. Of course, many 
calculations are not checked at all, sometimes out of self-confidence, 
sometimes laziness, and perhaps occasionally despair. All skilled 
computers make mistakes, and they know they do. The more skilled 
the computer, the more likely he is to insist upon independent checks. 
He is also likely to be energetic about preventing errors in the first 
place, by setting up worksheets neatly and systematically, planning 
the routine so as to minimize the need for copying numbers (copying 
errors are particularly prevalent), and so on. 

The reading of statistical studies almost never demands extensive 
computations with elaborate equipment. Another kind of calculation 
““-a “mental approximation 55 —is much more useful. It is unfortu¬ 
nately true that many producers of statistical studies are careless 
about calculations, and that even with great care, as we have seen, 
mistakes sometimes occur. Hence, for serious reading one ought to 
form the habit of checking calculations roughly, when this is possible, 
to see if gross errors have been made. For example, if 14.1 is shown 
as the square root of 20, one can immediately see that since even 
10 times 14.1 exceeds 20, 14.1 times it will also do so. The discovery 
of gross errors, in turn, arouses misgivings about all the calculations 
in the study. 

In this book, we do not always present the “best 55 computing 
methods. This is especially true of Part III. Computing methods in¬ 
volve technical ideas and apparatus whose explanation would detract 
from, or become intertwined with, the statistical ideas. Furthermore, 
it may be easier to make an occasional calculation “the hard way 55 
than to remember, or restudy, the “best 55 way each time, and we 


7. New York: Chemical Publishing Company, 1944. 
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have in mind in this book the reader who is only occasionally a 
computer. 

7.5 

WHICH AVERAGE? 

The choice of a particular average is usually determined by the 
purpose of the investigation. Within the framework of descriptive 
statistics, the main requirement is to know what each average means 
and then select the one that fulfills the purpose at hand. In Example 
222, the arithmetic mean of the number of parachutes per plane, 4, 
was the only average appropriate for obtaining the total require¬ 
ments for parachutes. To describe the “typical” number of parachutes 
per plane, however, the two modes, 1 (fighters) and 11 (bombers), 
would be appropriate. In predicting an individual observation on the 
basis of a frequency distribution, the mode of the appropriate dis¬ 
tribution has the highest probability of being a correct prediction, 
“right on the nose.” The median has the smallest mean absolute 
error for a number of predictions. The mean gives the smallest dis¬ 
crepancy between the algebraic sum of the predictions and the actual 
sum, if a number of predictions are made. 

The mean length of life is used by insurance companies for cal¬ 
culating rates for simple whole-life policies; the median is often used 
by census or public health officials for descriptive purposes. A business¬ 
man who wanted to estimate the total cost of a wage increase would 
use the mean wages before and after the change; someone who wanted 
to convey an idea of the standard of living of a group of workers by 
a single statistic might use the median income. 

Besides meaningfulness, there are other considerations, usually of 
secondary importance, in choosing an average. 

(1) In certain commonly encountered applications, the mean is 
subject to less sampling variability than the mode and the median. 
This reason, however, is in the realm of statistical inference, and we 
shall explore the sampling variability of statistics in Chap. 11. 

(2) Given only the original observations, the median is sometimes 
easiest to calculate, especially if a calculating machine is not avail¬ 
able. Sometimes when there is no strong advantage for the mean, 
this advantage is enough to indicate the use of the median. If calcu¬ 
lating equipment is available, however, it may be easier to compute 
the mean than to array a large number of observations. 

(3) Once a frequency distribution has been formed, the mode 
and the median are more quickly calculated than the mean. More- 
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over, when some classes are open-ended the mean cannot be calcu¬ 
lated from the frequency distribution. 

(4) The median is not a good measure when there are very few 
possible values for the observations, as with number of children or 
size of family. 

(5) The mode and median are relatively little affected by 
“extreme” observations. In an income study, for example, one indi¬ 
vidual making $50,000 per year would have a substantial effect on 
the mean of a group of 100 people. If the other 99 had a mean in¬ 
come of $4,000, the $50,000 man would raise the mean of the group 
of 100 to $4,460, while the median, and probably the mode, would 
be the same as if his income had been $5,000 or even $4,001. For 
many purposes, of course, the fact that the mean is affected by ex¬ 
treme observations in proportion to their frequency and “extreme¬ 
ness” is one of its chief advantages. 

The first and fifth of these reasons may seem contradictory, but 
they are not. The fifth reason refers to desirable properties of a 
descriptive measure of a population. The first reason refers to the 
merits of certain sample statistics as a basis for generalizations about 
the population. Thus, sometimes when the population median is of 
interest, the sample mean provides the best basis for estimating it, 
and vice versa. The first consideration properly belongs in Part III, 
on statistical inference, rather than in this part, on statistical de¬ 
scription. 

7.6 

INTERPRETATION OF AVERAGES 

We now consider a few common problems in the interpretation 
of averages. Later, in Chap. 9, we shall discuss the interpretation of 
comparisons between the arithmetic means of different groups. The 
problem of comparisons is deferred because many of the principles 
apply not only to the comparison of averages, but also to the com¬ 
parison of other characteristics, such as dispersion or association. 

7.6.1 Allowance for Dispersion 

The first requirement in the interpretation of an average is to 
remember that any average gives only a partial picture of the in¬ 
formation contained in a set of data. In particular, no inkling is 
given of the amount of dispersion about the average. Several ex¬ 
amples of unfortunate disregard of dispersion were given in Sec. 3.8, 
and might well be reviewed now. 
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7 . 6.2 A Mean Has Both a Numerator and a Denominator 

Example 238 Arizona Death Rates 

In 1937 the number of deaths per thousand in Arizona was 16.8; in 
1943 the death rate had declined to 8.4. A major explanation for the reduc¬ 
tion was the large number of military posts established there. These added 
appreciably to the small population of the state, which enters the denom¬ 
inator of its death rate, but added virtually no deaths, because of the ages and 
physical selection of military personnel. Thus the rate fell because of the 
changed composition of the population. 

This example illustrates an important point in interpreting any 
mean (or proportion or ratio); it must be remembered that there is 
both a numerator and a denominator to be considered. A common 
error is to attribute all changes in ratios to changes in the numerators. 
Thus, in the preceding example, many people might have jumped 
to the conclusion that Arizona had become a more healthful place 
to live. Many ratios or means are used in business and administration 
as measures of performance. For example, there is the ratio of sales 
to inventory (turnover), the ratio of current assets to current liabili¬ 
ties, and the ratio of operating costs to sales. It is often required that 
such ratios be higher (or lower) than a given number. While these 
ratios have some usefulness, they must be handled with caution. Let 
us take one simple example. A retail store manager decides that his 
ratio between operating costs and sales, say 0.70, is too high and 
should be reduced. He reduces it to 0.65, yet finds that his operating 
profit to be applied against overhead cost is less , not more. Here are 
some hypothetical numbers that suggest how this could have hap- 



Before 

After 

Sales 

$10,000 

8,500 

Operating Costs 

7,000 

5,525 

Operating Profit 

$3,000 

2,975 

Ratio, Costs to Sales 

0.70 

0.65 


The reduction of costs (the numerator of the ratio of costs to sales) 
may itself have had an effect on sales (the denominator). For in¬ 
stance, the store manager might have reduced his sales staff and cut 
down his inventory, thereby losing sales because of inadequate serv¬ 
ice or failure to carry desired items in stock. 

Many of the most important ideas for the user of statistics are as 
simple as this point about the numerators and denominators of ratios, 
yet a surprising number of practical mistakes are due to confusion 
about such ideas. 
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7.6.3 Distinction between “Change of the Average” and 
“Average of the Changes” 

In comparing sets of incomes for two different years, it is possible 
for the median income to increase and the median change in income 
to be negative. This is demonstrated by Table 239. 


TABLE 239 

Hypothetical Income Data for Two Years 


Family 

First 

Year 

Second 

Year 

Change 

A 

5 

2 

-3 

B 

10 

8 

-2 

C 

15 

18 

+3 

D 

20 

19 

-1 

E 

25 

20 

—5 

Sum 

75 

67 

-8 

Mean 

15 

13.4 

— 1.6 

Median 

15 

18 

-2 


The median income has increased by 3 units, yet the median 
change is a decrease of 2 units. This is an example of the sort of seem¬ 
ing paradox that may end in such confusion as: “Statistics show that 
the average income has increased”; “No, statistics prove that the 
average change in income is downward!” Of course this does not 
show that statistics can be arranged to prove anything, but only that 
statistical data cannot arrange to protect themselves against stupid, 
careless, or deceptive interpretations. Notice that here both state¬ 
ments are true; “common sense” is wrong in supposing that they 
are contradictory. The quantity that the first statement says has in¬ 
creased is a different quantity from the one that the second statement 
says has decreased. For some purposes one figure would be more 
meaningful than the other; and for almost any purpose it would be 
desirable to know it if the two quantities were moving m opposite 
directions. And if only one of them is available, it is important to 
realize that it does not guarantee anything about the direction of 

change in the other, . , 

This example provides another good reason for using the ^desig¬ 
nation “median” or “mean” instead of the ambiguous term “aver¬ 
age.” The reason is that the change of the arithmetic mean is always 
equal to the arithmetic mean of the changes. Note in Table 239 that 
the mean of the first year (15) plus the mean change ( — 1.6) equa s 
the mean of the second year (13.4). The median lacks this usefu 
propertv. 
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7.7 

CONCLUSION 

Often it is desirable to describe a frequency distribution by some 
one of its characteristics. Usually the most significant characteristic 
is its location: How large or small are the observations? The principal 
measures of location, usually called averages, are the mean and the 
median, but the mode is also useful for some purposes. 

There are many different means. Usually the first desideratum in 
choosing among them is to single out a characteristic corresponding 
to, and giving a definite interpretation of, the vague idea of the lo¬ 
cation of the distribution. The root mean square, used in measuring 
dispersion, exceeds the arithmetic mean (which is the mean referred 
to if no modifier is used) of the same data. The geometric mean, use¬ 
ful for measuring mean rate of change, is less than the arithmetic 
mean. The harmonic mean, useful when the observations are ex¬ 
pressed inversely to what is required for a certain problem—as when 
mean hours per mile is required but the data show miles per hour, 
or when mean dollars per unit is required but the data show units 
per dollar is in turn less than the geometric mean. Other means, 
not discussed here, can be as large as the largest observation or as 
small as the smallest observation. 

One of the useful properties of the arithmetic mean is that when 
multiplied by the appropriate number of units, it shows the corre¬ 
sponding total of the variable studied. This property makes it possible 
to combine the means of several groups, through a weighted mean, 
to find the mean of the combined groups. Another property is that 
the sum of the deviations of the observations from the mean, taking 
due account of algebraic signs, is zero; that is, the positive and nega¬ 
tive deviations are equal in magnitude. Still another property is that 
the sum of the squares of the deviations is less for the mean than for 
any other number. In general, the mean has many useful arithmetic 
properties not possessed by the median or mode; these are conven¬ 
iently expressed through ]T, or summation, notation. 

Proportions can be regarded as means by the device of letting a 
variable be 1 when a characteristic is present, 0 when it is absent. 
Then summing the observations is equivalent to counting those with 
the characteristic. 

Whereas the mean could be described as the typical value of the 
variable, in the sense that the sum of the deviations above it and 
below it are equal, the median could be described as the value of the 
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variable for a typical individual, in the sense that as many individuals 
are above as below it. The median can be computed in some cases 
where the mean cannot, for example when the frequency distribu¬ 
tion contains open-ended classes; and, unlike the mean, it is mean¬ 
ingful when the observations are ranked in order of magnitude but 
not measured in fixed units. A useful property of the median is that 
the sum of the deviations from it, all taken as positive, is less than 
from any other value. 

The mode is useful for indicating the most common result. One 
of its applications is in selecting the correct value after a series of 
repetitions of the same calculations. The mode can be computed for 
any data for which the mean and median can be computed, and in 
addition for qualitative data. 

Problems related to the comparison of averages are discussed in 
Chap. 9, and problems of drawing inferences about population means 
from sample means in Chaps. 11, 12, 13, and 14. In the next Chap¬ 
ter, 8, however, we leave measures of location and turn to measures 
for describing the next most significant general feature of a frequency 
distribution, its variability or dispersion. 
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Example 241A 

(1) What are the medians of Table 106 and 107B, respectively? 

(2) Combine the two tables into a single frequency distribution, and find 
the new median. 

(3) How is this median related to the medians of the two original dis¬ 
tributions? 

(4) Is this relationship just a coincidence, or does it illustrate a general 
property of the median? 

[Hint: Replace Table 107B by one in which all the observations are 7’s, 
and then compute the medians of the separate and combined samples ] 

Example 24IB 

Show that for the weight data of Table 173 

16 

£ - 2,850 

**-i 


15 

E *2£+l 

t = 0 


2,779. 


and 
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Example 242A 

Analyze Example 222 in the same way you were asked to analyze the 
examples at the end of Chap. 3. 

Example 242B 

Prove the following relations algebraically if you can, and in any case 
demonstrate them in several numerical examples: 

1 

~ 53 (* “ Cl ) = X — Cl 

n 

n \ c 2 / c 2 
where c x and ci are two constants. 

How are these two relations used in Sec. 7.4.5? How might they be used 
in facilitating computations based on individual observations rather than 
grouped data? 

Example 242G 

Verify the computations given at the end of Sec. 7.4.1, and plot them on 
a graph. 

Example 242D 

Make up a simple numerical example to illustrate the point in Sec. 
7.4.3. 

Example 242E 

You take a trip which entails traveling 900 miles by train at an average 
speed of 60 miles per hour, 3,000 miles by boat at an average of 25 m.p.h., 
400 by plane at 350 m.p.h., and finally 15 miles by taxi at 25 m.p.h. What 
is your average speed for the entire distance (4,315 miles)? 

Example 242F 

What is misleading about the claim for dollar averaging in the second 
paragraph of Example 94C? [Hint: work out a numerical illustration in¬ 
volving just two time periods.] 

Example 242G 

Compute the mean, median, and mode for the Rockwell hardness data 
of Table 206, using both the original data and at least two different 
groupings of the data into frequency distributions. 

Example 242H 

In Sec. 7.5 we give this example: If 99 people have a mean income of 
$4,000, the addition of a man with an income of $50,000 will raise the mean 
to $4,460. Verify this statement. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 
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Example 243 A 

The following data represent travel expenses (other than transportation) 
tor 7 trips made during November by a salesman for a small firm: 


Trip 

Days 

Expense 

expense 
per day 

1 

0.5 

$13.50 

$27.00 

2 

2.0 

12.00 

6.00 

3 

3.5 

17.50 

5.00 

4 

1.0 

9.00 

9.00 

5 

9.0 

27.00 

3.00 

6 

0.5 

9.00 

18.00 

7 

8.5 

17.00 

2.00 

Total 

25.0 

$105.00 

$70.00 


An auditor criticized these expenses as excessive, asserting that the average 
expense per day is *10 (*70.00 divided by 7). The salesman replied that the 
average is only $4.20 ($105 divided by 25) and that in any event the median 
is the appropriate measure and is only $3.00. The auditor rejoined that the 
arithmetic mean is the appropriate measure, but that the median is $6.00 

tioned EXplam thC pr ° per inter P retation of each of the four averages men- 
(2) Which average seems to you appropriate? 

Example 243B 

Comment on the following statement: “The arithmetic mean has the 
disadvantages of being affected by extreme values and may, therefore, give a 
biased figure.” 

Example 243 C 

In Example 222, suppose every fighter plane required one parachute 
and every bomber required 11. What proportion of the planes were fighters 
and what proportion were bombers? 
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8.1 

VARIABILITY AND ITS IMPORTANCE 

No average by itself tells anything about dispersion. Even if sev¬ 
eral of the usual averages are computed for a distribution, ordinarily 
they reveal little about dispersion. There is, for example, no way to 
tell solely on the basis of the information given below which of the 
two distributions has the greater variability: 

Distribution A Distribution B 

Mean 12 12 

Median 12 9 

Mode 12 6 

But whatever average value we use, there is typically some dispersion 
or scatter about it. In fact, that is why we compute an average: to 
see through the variability, so to speak, to the general location. We 
will ordinarily be nearly, or even fully, as much interested m meas¬ 
uring the scatter about the average, in order to know how representa¬ 
tive the average is of the individual cases. 

The Tombigbee River example (Example 80B) illustrated the 
need for knowledge of variability as well as general level. The fact 
that the river averaged only one foot in depth did not exclude the 
possibility that a wader might have to swim. Again, it is 
that even if the average strength of the links of a chain is high, the 
variability is also important to its strength. 

In engineering problems, measures of variation are often espe¬ 
cially important. The amount of actual variability in dimensions of 
supposedly identical parts is critical in determining whether or not 
the components of a mass-produced item really are interchangeable. 
The variability in length of life of light bulbs may be even more 1 m- 
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portant than the average if the bulbs are used in an inaccessible 
location and can be replaced only at regular intervals. 

A classical problem in the social sciences requiring the measure¬ 
ment of variability is the measurement of “inequality” of the dis¬ 
tribution of income, or personal property, corporate assets, etc., and 
in principle, less quantifiable things, such as “power” of one kind or 
another. 


8.2 

THE RANGE 

The range is the difference between the highest and the lowest 
value in a group of observations. In the sample of 32 weights shown 
_ rable 173 > the smallest weight was 142, the largest 239. The 
difference between these numbers, 97, is the range, as we have seen 
(Sec. 6.2.1). 

The range is easy to calculate and is certainly the most natural 
and commonly encountered way of describing variability. It is often 
used as a measure of variability in engineering and medical reports. 
Nevertheless, the range is difficult to interpret because its interpretation 
depends upon the number of observations from which it is computed , and is 
difficult and complicated even then. This weakness is particularly 
dangerous in comparing the variability of different groups of ob¬ 
servations. 

Example 245 Age and Sexual Activity 

The following comparison is included in a study of the sexual activity 
of men: 1 7 


Age Group 

Adolescence to 15 
61-65 


Number 
of Gases 

3,012 

58 


Next to Highest Rate 
of Sexual Activity 
(frequency per week) 

29.0 

4.0 


The next to highest rate” is the next to highest observation in the group; 
since the lowest rate is undoubtedly zero, or close to it, this measure is much 
like the range. It is concluded from these data (and figures for intermediate 
ages) that the maximum (or rather, next-to-maximum) rate of sexual activity 
declines markedly with age. This may or may not be true, but these data do 
not prove it and the decline, if any, is almost certainly less than these figures 
suggest. If two groups of the same age were studied, one a group of 3,012 


B Pomer °y> Clyde E. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male (Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1948), p. 234. 
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and the other of 58, it is almost certain that the group of 3,012 would show a 
considerably higher maximum or next-to-maximum, than the group o 

We once used 64 members of a class to illustrate the point on 
which the preceding example foundered (the same 64 from whom 
the 32 weights of Table 173 were taken). Each recorded his weight, 
to the nearest whole pound, on a card. Four groups of eight cards 
each were selected from the 64 shuffled cards on which the weights 
were recorded. The range in the first group; the first and second 
combined; the first, second, and third combined; mail four groups 
combined; and in the entire group of 64 is given in Table 24b. 


TABLE 246 

Highest and Lowest Weights and the Range 
Samples of 8, 16, 32, and 64 


Number of 

Lowest 

Highest 

Range 

Weights 

Weight 

Weight 

8 

148 

183 

35 

16 

148 

189 

41 

24 

148 

200 

52 

32 

148 

203 

55 

64 

142 

239 

97 


The larger the number of weights, the greater the range tends to 
be. It is clear that increasing the number of people in the sample 
cannot possibly decrease the range already observed. On the other 
hand, it is likely that as the group increases someone will turn up 
with a weight exceeding the previous maximum or falling short o 
the previous minimum—and each time this happens the range will 
increase. So, on the average, the larger the sample, the larger the 
range. It is impossible therefore to interpret the range properly with¬ 
out allowing for the number of observations involved. The proper 
allowance, however, depends very much on the shape of the popu¬ 
lation, something that cannot be determined reliably except from 

very large samples. . ^ 

Though many current uses of the range are unsatisfactory, there 
is one common use that is valid, namely in statistical quality control. 
In statistical quality control, the same sample size is used repeatedly, 
so that comparisons between ranges are not distorted by differences 
in sample size. Moreover, since the sample size is usually very small 
for example, four—the range tells nearly as much about variability 
as would the magnitudes of all the observations. 

The range is also useful for quick, approximate checks on the 
accuracy of calculations of other measures of variability. Even though 
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it has no fixed relation to them, certain orders of magnitude can be 
expected and there are certain limits on the relations among them. 
We shall give an example of this in Sec. 8.5.2. 


8.3 

THE MEAN (OR AVERAGE) DEVIATION 

Since the range is of limited usefulness, let us consider other pos¬ 
sible measures of variation. Suppose that we have a sample of six 
observations, 0, 2, 3, 4, 4, 5. The mean of these observations is 

0+2+3+4+4+5 

6 

Now we obtain the deviation of each observation from the mean of 3. 
For the first observation, for example, this gives a deviation of 
0 — 3 = —3. Similarly, the other deviations are —1, 0, +1, +1, 
and +2. 

It may seem that a good way to measure dispersion would be to 
take the mean of these six deviations. But this gives 

— 3 — 1+0 + 1 + 1+2 ^ 

6 

The result would be zero for any group of observations because, as 
we saw in Sec. 7.4.1, the algebraic sum of the deviations of a group 
of observations from their own mean is always zero. To avoid this, 
we take the absolute values of the differences, that is, disregard the 
signs, and get the arithmetic mean of these absolute values. This is 
called the average deviation or (better) the mean deviation. In our ex¬ 
ample, we get 

3 + 1 +0 + 1 + 1+2 


for the mean deviation. 

For practice in using symbols, we give the symbolic definition of 
the mean deviation. First take any observation, say the “ffh,” 
Then subtract the mean from this observation, x. Take the 
absolute value of this deviation, \x{ — 351, where the vertical lines 
stand for “absolute value.” Now add up all n deviations: 
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Finally, divide by n: 

E !*, - s| 

Mean deviation = —-- 

n 

We might omit the index and range of summation, as is customary 
when all observations are included, and write the mean deviation as 

El* ~ *\ 

n 

The mean deviation is interpreted as are arithmetic means gen¬ 
erally, since it is the arithmetic mean of the absolute deviations. This 
ease of interpretation is its chief advantage. It has two important 
disadvantages. From the mean deviations of several groups of ob¬ 
servations, it is not possible to find the mean deviation of the com¬ 
bined group. Among the averages discussed in Chap. 6 only the 
means are free of this limitation; among the measures of dispersion, 
only the standard deviation is free of it. A second drawback of the 
mean deviation is that it is not often useful for statistical inference. 

8.3.1 Calculation of the Mean Deviation 

The calculation of the mean deviation does not require that the 
mean be subtracted separately from each observation. First calculate 
the arithmetic mean, and then divide the observations into two 
groups, those that are above and those that are below the mean. 
(Those that are equal to the mean are omitted from both groups.) 
Let A be the sum of the observations above, and B the sum of those 
below, x; and let a be the number of observations above, and b the 
number below, x. Then the mean deviation is given by 

A — B — (a — b)x 
n 

In our example, where the observations are 0, 2, 3, 4, 4, and 5, we 
find A = 13, B — 2, a = 3, b = 2, x = 3, and n = 6, so we have 

13 - 2 - (3 - 2)3 

6 ' 

just as before. 
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8.4 

POSITIONAL MEASURES OF DISPERSION 


At the beginning of Chap. 7 we mentioned that there is a large 
class of measures of location like the median or the ninetieth centile, 
measures defined by a certain position on the scale of cumulative 
frequency. Any two or more such positional measures, or quantiles , 
give some idea of variability; enough of them, in fact, reproduce the 
frequency distribution. Thus, forty percent of the observations lie be¬ 
tween the median and the ninetieth centile. 

Some quantiles are used frequently enough to have special names, 
for example, quartiles, deciles, and centiles (often called percentiles). 
These are numbered from smallest to largest. The first quartile, for 
example, is that value of the variable at or below which one-fourth 
of the observations lie. The second quartile is the same as the median. 
The third quartile is that value at or below which three-fourths of the 
observations lie. A similar ordering applies to deciles, which are 
tenths, and to centiles, which are hundredths; thus, the 99th centile 
is a value exceeded by only one percent of the observations. 

As with the median (see Sec. 7.3), a certain amount of hair¬ 
splitting is necessary for precision. The 65th centile, for example, 
may fall between two observations. For the first column of the weight 
data of Table 173, there are 16 observations, and 65 percent of 16 
is 10.4. The 10th and 11th weights are 164 and 165. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, there is no 65th centile for this distribution, for any weight from 
164 to 165 is a 62.5 centile. An approximate figure for the 65th 
centile might be desirable, however, for comparison with other dis¬ 
tributions. Such a figure can be obtained by considering the “10'.4th” 
observation to be 0.4 of the way between the 10th and the 11th, that 
is, 164.4. With a discrete variable, on the other hand, there may be 
too many observations at a given centile. For the bead data of 
Table 106, for example, the 65th centile falls at the “32.5th” ob¬ 
servation. This is 12; so is every other centile from the 60th to the 
80th, for the observation occurred ten times. 


Note also the difference between the first quarter, say, and the 
first quartile. The first quarter is a group of observations or a range 
of the variable, while the first quartile is the boundary point be¬ 
tween the first and second quarters. An observation can be within 
the highest tenth but not within the highest decile—it is at or above 
the highest decile. Unfortunately, the inaccurate expression—“in the 
.vth centile”—is common. 
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Measures of variation are obtained from quantiles by selecting 
two quantiles symmetrical about the median and taking the differ¬ 
ence between them, or sometimes half the difference. One of the 
best of these measures, which we may call the decile range , is based 
on the first and ninth deciles. 

From the cumulative distribution of urban family income shown 
in Table 189, we find that 9.3 percent of the observations are less 
than 11,500. The additional 0.7 percent needed to equal 10 percent 
represents 0.7/4.4 of the cases in the next class, whose length is $500, 
so we estimate the first decile as 

$1,500 + ^4 X $500 = $1,580. 

4.4 

Similarly, the ninth decile is estimated as 

$7,000 + ~ X $3,000 - $8,583. 

lU.o 

Then 

D « $8,583 - $1,580 - $7,003 

is the decile range. Thus, a span of $7,003 includes the central 
80 percent of incomes—all but the upper and lower tenths. 

A more common measure is the semi-interquartile range , or quartile 
deviation , which is half the difference between the first and third 
quartiles. The difference between the first and third quartiles is 
ordinarily subject to wider sampling variability than the difference 
between the first and ninth deciles, and is no more descriptive or 
interpretable. Half of an interquantile difference has no special sig¬ 
nificance unless the distribution is symmetrical, but it invites mis- 
interpretation. Had we shown $3,502 as the “semi-interdecile range, 
for example, it might have suggested the false interpretations (1) that 
80 percent of the observations are within $3,502 of the median 
($4,249), (2) that 10 percent are further than $3,502 below the 
median (that is, below $747, where actually there are only 3.8 percent 
if we assume that half of those from $500 to $999 are below $747— 
which is undoubtedly an overestimate), and (3) that 10 percent are 
further than $3,502 above the median (that is, above $7,751, where 
actually there are about 13 percent if we assume that three-fourths 
of those from $7,000 to $9,999 are above $7,750—which, however, 
is undoubtedly an overestimate). If we know the decile range, the 
appropriate measure of location to which to anchor it is not the 
median but either the first or ninth decile. 
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The advantage of the decile range, or other quantile range, is 
that it is easy to interpret. The disadvantages are similar to those of 
the mean deviation: it is not amenable to algebraic treatment, 
hence to combination for several groups, and it is, on the whole, less 
useful in statistical inference than is the standard deviation. 

8.5 

THE STANDARD DEVIATION 

8.5.1 Nature and Interpretation of the Standard 
Deviation 

The arithmetic mean of the deviations is always zero, but the 
other means (see Sec. 7.4.4), in general, are not. The geometric and 
harmonic means of the deviations are not meaningful since not all 
the deviations can be positive. The root mean square of the deviations, 
however, is positive, and this is called the standard deviation. 

The standard deviation can be obtained in four steps: (1) take 
the deviation of each observation from the mean, (2) square each 
deviation, (3) obtain the mean of the squared deviations, and (4) ex¬ 
tract the square root of this mean. Instead of obtaining exactly the 
mean in the third step, we divide by n — 1 rather than n, for reasons 
that will be indicated later. 

Consider the six observations with a mean of 3 that were pre¬ 
sented in Sec. 8.3. With their deviations and squared deviations 
they are: 

Total 

Observation: 0 2 3 4 4 5 18 

Deviation: —3 —1 0 -fl -f-1 +2 0 

Squared deviation: 9 10 1 1 416 

Then the mean squared deviation, dividing by 5 instead of by 6, is 
3.2. The square root of this, 1.79 (see Table 626), is the standard 
deviation. 

Now let us use symbols to express this more generally. Consider 
any observation, say the tth, and take its deviation from the mean, 
xi — x. Then square this deviation, (xi — x ) 2 . Add the squared 
deviations for all n observations and divide by n — 1: 

E (xi - x ) 2 

„2 __ »-l __ 


n — l 
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where j is the standard deviation. (Its square, s 2 , is called the variance; 
the variance is of little importance as a descriptive statistic but is 
important in statistical inference and in combining samples.) The 
standard deviation, is then 



The standard deviation has the least intuitive appeal or obvious 
interpretation of any statistical measure so important and so widely 
used. The reasons for its usefulness relate both to its practical merits 
for describing variability and to its role in statistical inference, that 
is, drawing conclusions about populations from samples. 

As a descriptive statistic, the standard deviation is essentially 
a mean, as we have seen. It is the simplest type of mean of the alge¬ 
braic deviations that gives positive numbers that increase when 
variability increases and are in the same units as the observations. 
It is especially convenient for computing variability of composites. 
Two kinds of composite are important, and it is applicable to both. 
To illustrate, consider the bead data of Tables 106 and 107B. First, 
we could combine the distributions into a single distribution of 100 
observations. The standard deviation of this combined distribution 
can be computed directly from the standard deviations and means of 
the individual distributions. Second, suppose our demonstration 
had been set up to obtain 50 samples of 40 beads each, 20 from 
Population I and 20 from Population II. Such a distribution can, in 
fact, be formed by adding the numbers of red beads in corresponding 
samples from the two populations, obtaining the sequence 15, 16, 
10, . . ., 12, and 17 (see Fig. 109). The standard deviation of these 
observations can be computed from the standard deviations of the 
two distributions. 

The analytical properties of the standard deviation center around 
its role in the so-called normal distribution, the shape of which is 
shown in Figs. 361. To base decisions on a statistic from a sample it 
is necessary, as Chap. 4 emphasized, to allow for sampling variability. 
Commonly the pattern of variability in a statistic, if computed from 
indefinitely many samples of the same kind, is well enough described 
by a normal distribution, which in turn is completely described by 
its mean and variance. Thus, the variance, or squared standard 
deviation, plays a major part in statistical inference. The reason 
for dividing by n — 1 instead of n is that then the variance plays 
its role in statistical inference with greater ease and facility, while the 
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standard deviation plays its role in statistical description as effec¬ 
tively with a — 1 as with n. 

Finally, many distributions resemble the normal distribution. 
To the extent that they do, the standard deviation is a good gauge 
of the proportions of the observations falling within given distances 
from the mean. For a normal distribution, about two-thirds of the 
observations differ from the mean by less than the standard deviation, 
about 95 percent by less than twice the standard deviation, and 
practically all by less than three times the standard deviation. 

Be sure to use not a as is sometimes done, to denote the standard 
deviation computed from a sample. The symbol a (Greek lower-case 
“sigma”) is, in standard practice, used to represent the standard 
deviation of a population only. Recall the emphasis in Sec. 4.2 on 
the importance of the distinction between samples and populations. 

8.5.2 Computation of the Standard Deviation 

While the formula given for the standard deviation is the one 
that makes it easiest to understand what the standard deviation is, 
it is not a good formula for computing. For computing, it is better 
to make use of the fact that 

E(* - s) 2 = 2> 2 - • 

The two quantities to compute from the observations are, therefore, 
XX which is already available if the mean has been computed, and 
XX* The squares of the six observations used in Sec. 8.5.1, for which 
2X = 18, are 0, 4, 9, 16, 16, and 25, so XX 2 = 70. Hence, 

18 2 

XX* - x) 2 = 70 - = 70 - 54 = 16, 

the same result we found earlier. 

Not only is this method usually easier, it also is more accurate. 
When the mean has to be rounded, each deviation is slightly in error 
due to rounding, the squares are slightly in error too, and the re¬ 
sults of the calculation may be less accurate than when the “short¬ 
cut” formula is used. 

The same shortcuts we applied for computing means in Sec. 

7.4.5 can be used also for the standard deviation. Reducing (or 
increasing) each observation by the same amount does not affect the 
standard deviation at all—the new set of numbers has the same 
variability but is simply located at a different place along the scale. 
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Multiplying (or dividing) each observation by the same positive 
constant multiplies (or divides) the standard deviation by the same 
constant; this is equivalent to changing the units in which the obser¬ 
vations are measured. 

Ordinarily the standard deviation is computed at the same time 
as the mean, and with the same coding. Tables 232 and 233 are 
repeated here as Tables 254 and 255, with the extra calculations 
necessary to find the standard deviation shown in boldface. In the 
first table, equal class intervals are used; in the second, the intervals 
are unequal. 


TABLE 254 

Shortcut Calculation of Mean and Standard Deviation 
(Equal Class Intervals) 


Weights 

Number of 
Persons 
/ 

Coded 0 

Mid-value 

m 

fin 

/m 2 

137.5-147.5 

2 

-4 

-8 

32 

147.5-157.5 

5 

-3 

-15 

45 

157.5-167.5 

4 

-2 

-8 

16 

167.5-177.5 

5 

-1 

-5 

5 

177.5-187.5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

187.5-197.5 

5 

+1 

5 

5 

197.5-207.5 

3 

+2 

6 

12 

207.5-217.5 

0 

+3 

0 

0 

217.5-227.5 

0 

+4 

0 

0 

227.5-237.5 

0 

+5 

0 

0 

237.5-247.5 

1 

+6 

6 

36 

Total 

32 

n 


-19 

'Ll™ 

151 

YJm* 


Source: Table 232. 


* The coded mid-value, m, is the mid-value of the class minus a constant (usually the 
midpoint of some central class), divided by a constant (usually the class interval); in this 

- ^ since the class mterval is 10. 


10 

x = 182.5 + 


= 182.5 + = 182.5 - 5.94 = 176.56, 


(]r/m 2 - 


( Y,f m ) : 


1151 


s ** (Class interval) 

- 11.2812 


= 10 
= 21.25. 


n — 1 
10 


10 


(- 1 9V 
32 


31 


/l51 - 11.2812 /139.7188 , - _ 

\-si- 10 “V— 31 — = 10 VTson = 10(2.123) 
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TABLE 255 

Shortcut Calculation of Mean and Standard Deviation 
(Unequal Class Intervals) 


Source: Table 233. 

* - 172.5 


0 Here m = 


10 


172.5 + 


10(13.5) 

32 


172.5 + 4.22 « 176.72, 


[141.75 - 


10 


10 


(13.5) 

32 


31 


= 10 ^ 


Weights 

Number of 
Persons 
/ 

Coded* 

Mid-value 

m 

fa 

fm z 

137.5-147.5 

2 

■—3 

-6 

18 

147.5-157.5 

5 

-2 

-10 

20 

157.5-167.5 

4 

-1 

-4 

4 

167.5-177.5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

177.5-187.5 

7 

+1 

7 

7 

187.5-197.5 

5 

+2 

10 

20 

197.5-217.5 

3 

+3.5 

10.5 

36.75 

217.5-247.5 

1 

+6 

6 

36 

Total 

32 


13.5 

141.75 


75 ~ 5.6953 


136.0547 


31 


IO-s/4.3889 


31 

10(2.095) 


20.95. 


The standard deviation is thus approximated as 21.23 or 20.95, 
according to which grouping is used. 

These two results may be compared with the result which would 
have been obtained had we started with the original ungrouped 
data. This is 20.72, as is shown in the calculation below (in which 
no coding was used): 


s 


& 2 _(e + 2 

n 

n — 1 


1,003,483 - 
31 


(5629) 2 
32 



1,003,483 - 990,176 
31 


V429.26 


= 20.72. 


In general, the standard deviation tends to be slightly larger com¬ 
puted from grouped than from ungrouned data. All three of these 
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results agree to the nearest pound, 21, which is sufficient for descrip¬ 
tive purposes. Class intervals not larger than one-fourth the standard 
deviation (five pounds in this instance) will give accurate enough 
results for analytical purposes, and the errors introduced by intervals 
as wide as one-half the standard deviation (as here) are ordinarily 
acceptable. 

Here we may illustrate the use of the range as a quick check on 
gross error in the computations. As a rough guide especially useful 
for the statistical reader we suggest questioning the accuracy of the 
computations if the range is less than the standard deviation or more 
than seven times the standard deviation. In our example, the range 
is 97 and the standard deviation is 21, so there is no reason to suspect 
an error. Similarly, the mean is comparable in magnitude to the 
median, 177.5 by Tables 254 and 255. This is, of course, far from 
a proof of correctness; it simply affords partial protection against 
gross errors. A person responsible for calculations should, however, 
have all work done twice as nearly independently as possible. 

8.5.3 The Relative Standard Deviation 


Sometimes when all of the observations are by nature positive, 
it is desirable to measure variability relative to the mean rather than 
in absolute units. A common way to do this is to divide the standard 
deviation by the mean, that is, s/x. For example, for the weight 
data we found a mean of 176 and a standard deviation of 21. Hence, 


s 

x 


21 

176 


= 0 . 12 . 


That is, the standard deviation is 12 percent of the mean. This 
statistic is called the relative standard deviation , or, more commonly 
though less descriptively, the coefficient of variation . The coefficient of 
variation is usually expressed as a percent rather than as a decimal; 
thus, in the example above, one might speak of the coefficient of 
variation as 12 rather than 0.12. 

This measure is especially useful in planning experiments or 
surveys, for specifying the accuracy desired in the results. The absolute 
sampling error of the results is expressed as a special kind of standard 
deviation which we shall discuss later. The absolute sampling error 
divided by the mean to be estimated is then the coefficient of variation. 
For example, in a survey of the incidence of unemployment, it might 
be desirable that the relative standard deviation be 10 percent or less. 
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8.6 

THE LORENZ CURVE 


Example 257 Income Before and After Taxes 

Fig. 257 is a Lorenz curve showing the degree of inequality in the dis¬ 
tribution of income in 1953 before and after federal income taxes. 

If we look, for example, at the point on the horizontal scale marked “40” 
we find a reading on the vertical scale of “15” for the “before taxes” curve. 
1 his means that the 40 percent of spending units who had the lowest incomes 
before taxes received 15 percent of the aggregate money income before taxes 
ot all spending units. After taxes, however, the lowest 40 percent received 
1 / percent of the aggregate income after taxes. The 40 percent of spending 
units with the lowest income after taxes are not necessarily identically the 
same spending units who constitute the 40 percent with the lowest income 
before taxes. 


Percent of totol money income 



Source: Statistical Abstract: 7 955, Table 353, p. 298. Based on 
data from the 1954 Survey of Consumer Finances, conducted by 
the Federal Reserve System in co-operation with the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan. 


hll S r n f n r nit i$ de ? ne f? as 0,1 Pe«ons living in the same dwelling, and 
expense® Same Wh ° POO ‘ thelr income t0 ^eir maior 
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It is customary to draw a diagonal line of “complete equality” 
such as the dashed line of Fig. 257. This would represent a situation 
in which each spending unit received the same income. What would 
be a meaningful line of perfect equality is a difficult question. Suppose, 
for example, that every spending unit received the same income at 
the same age—its life-pattern of earnings was the same but mat 
this income was low in the early years of the unit, rose to a high in 
middle-life, declined slightly until retirement, then declined sharply 
after retirement. Many would consider this Complete equality. It so, 
the diagonal line should be replaced by one reflecting such inequality 
as is due only to differences in stage of career. Where such a line 
would fall is a subject of current research by income statisticians. 

Comparison of relative standard deviations also provides a good 
indication of differences in the inequality of distributions. 


“REGRESSION" FALLACY IN THE COMPARISON OF 
VARIABILITIES 


8.7.1 Nature and Explanation of the Fallacy 


Some years ago a book called The Triumph of Mediocrity in Business 
reported that the businesses which had made unusually high and 
those which had made unusually low profits in an initial year both 
tended to be nearer the average in profitability at a later year. From 
this it was concluded that both extremes—good and bad were 
coming together at mediocrity. 

The fallacy is that businesses at an extreme in any given year 
are likely to be those not at their own long-run levels. As a matter 
of fact, the argument could be reversed; for if the businesses at the 
extremes in the later year had been chosen, and then compared 
with an earlier year, they would have tended to be nearer the mean 
in the earlier year. This fallacy turns up time after time in all sorts 


of contexts. . . T . y „ 

Reduced to its baldest form, the fallacy goes like this. In looking 

through baseball statistics, Mr. Able notes that in 1954 Mays (Giants) 
led the major leagues with a batting average of 0.345, while Williams 
(Giants) came in last with an average of 0.222, but that in 1955 
Mays’ average dropped to 0.319 while Williams’ rose to 0.251. From 
this Mr. Able concludes that major league batters are becoming 
mediocre: good batters are getting worse, the bad ones better 
just as he suspected. 
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in the Sibery™^ ^ ^ 3 SUS P icion that differences 

observes 0 tha^ Kaline ^T” le3g ^ b f ters arc becoming greater. He 

av™ 0 fnU^np (g nl ^ maj ° r leagues in 1955 with an 
average of 0.340, O Connell (Braves) trailed with an average of 0 225 

Checking further, he finds that Kaline averaged 0.276 in 1954 and 

£t?er n nnirT raged ^ Hk COndusion: S°° d batters are getting 
better, poor ones worse—just as he suspected. 8 8 

Mr. Able and Mr. Baker have both committed the regression 

CTedMe but then ay ’ ^ secm to ° transparent to be 

credible, but then many common statistical fallacies look absurd 

m their simpler manifestations. If Able and Baker had started with 

an average of the ten (or fifty) top and the ten (or fifty) bottom 

would 8 stmT Pr °“ dure wouId a PP ear reasonable, 7 yet they 

reached L ' co “ mitti ng the fallacy and they would have 
reached the same contradictory conclusions. 

We shall explain the fallacy still further with a hypothetical 
example. Suppose that the 1951 and 1956 percentage profits of 46 1 
companies were as in Table 259. S P 


TABLE 259 


Distribution of 46 Companies by Percentage 
Profits in 1951 and 1956 
(Hypothetical) 


1956 


1951 Percentage 


Mean 

Mean 

Percentage 

0-5 

5-10 

10-15 

15-20 

20-25 

■ Number 

Profit 
in 1951 

Profit 
in 1956 

0-5 

2 

2 







5-10 

1 

4 

g 



4 

5.0 

2.5 

10-15 1 

15-20 

2 

12 

2 

1 

11 

16 

9.8 

12.5 

7.5 

12.5 

20-25 



o 

4 

11 

15.2 

17.5 




2 

2 

I 4 

20.0 

22.5 

Number 

Mean Profit in 

3 

8 

24 

8 

3 

46 



1956 

Mean Profit in 

4.2 

7.5 

12.5 

17.5 

20.8 


12.5 


1951 

2.5 

7.5 

12.5 

17.5 

22.5 



12.5 


shows that tL 6 259j .^ fr * Able would prepare Table 260A. Able 
theTv™ !T e “ akm g. below-average profits in 1951 have, on 

profits in^^l 0 ^ * 956, and th ° Se makin & above-average 

a leveling i 9 ! 1 have ’ °u n t ] le avera s e > done worse. There has been 
in favor of U ? r ° CeSS ’ ^ brmly believes, eliminating both extremes 
in favor of mediocrity. From the same Table 259, Mr. Baker might 
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TABLE 260A 


Firms Grouped According 
to 1951 Profits 


Number 
of Firms 

Mean Profit (percent) 

1951 

1956 

3 

2.5 

4.2 

8 

7.5 

7.5 

24 

12.5 

12.5 

8 

17.5 

17.5 

3 

22.5 

20.8 

46 

12.5 

12.5 


prepare Table 260B. Baker shows that those makmg. below ave^ g 
profits in 1951 have, on the average, done worse m 1956, and those 
SI above-average profits in 1951 have, on the average, done 
better S Thus he concludes that there is increasing inequality. Sta- 
tistics prove it,” he says. 


TABLE 260B 


Firms Grouped According 
to 1956 Profits 


Number 
of Firms 

Mean Profit (percent) 

1951 

1956 

4 

5.0 

2.5 

11 

9.8 

7.5 

16 

12.5 

12.5 

11 

15.2 

17.5 

4 

20.0 

22.5 

46 

12.5 

12.5 


Mr Charley says this shows that you can prove anything by 
■JL.lT DogLy. figure* *»'< lie but liar, .figure. tow* 
eeneral confusion, mystery, and suspicion is generated. Able ana 
Raker mav come to blows, with Charley and Dog egging them on. 

^1,” ™ “h” situation i, that the bulk of the finu. tend o be 
genShy Lund the aver.ge-12 of *e *6 were 
110-151 croup both years, and 16 more firms were in y 

(10 15) group 00 “ ^ . the next year . In any glV en 
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year, we have firms of two kinds: those which are generally at the 
extreme and can be expected to stay there, and those whiph are 
generally not at that extreme and can be expected to move back 
toward the center of the distribution. These latter move the average 
of the group toward the average of the whole distribution. But their 
places at the extreme are taken by other firms affected by temporary 
fluctuations: 


. . . while the concerns at the margins of the group, if they remain in business, 
often go toward the center, those in the center of the group also go toward the 
margins. Some go up and some down; the average of the originally center group 
may, therefore, display little change, since positive and negative deviations 
cancel in averaging; while for an extreme group, the only possible motion is 
toward the center . 2 

Example 261A Heights of Fathers and Sons 

The regression phenomenon was first noted by Sir Francis Galton in 
connection with heights. The situation may be schematized this w^y: Tall 
people represent three groups: (1) typical individuals from tall stock; 
(2) unusually tall individuals from medium stock; (3) unusually short indi¬ 
viduals from extremely tall stock. (Extremely unusual individuals from 
short stock can be omitted from this schematization; taking account of them 
would only strengthen the conclusion.) Group 2 is more numerous than group 
3, simply because medium stock is more common than extremely tall stock. 
Thus, if we select a group of tall people, and measure the heights of their 
relatives, we find the relatives shorter, on the average, than the original 
group. The relatives are, to be sure, taller than the general average of the 
population, because of the effects of groups (1) and (3). 

Galton gave this phenomenon the name “regression.” The phenomenon 
is real enough; the fallacy is in interpreting it to indicate a decrease in the 
variability of the whole population. 


Example 261B Consumption Function 

Still another example of the regression fallacy arises in studying the 
relationship between family income and family expenditures, the so-called 
“consumption function.” The difficulty is that the average consumption 
expenditures of families with incomes less than, say, $1,500 in any particular 
year tend to be inflated by the fact that some families whose income^ are 
normally larger happen (perhaps because of illness or retirement) to have 
low incomes in the particular year, yet (by borrowing or drawing on savings) 
maintain expenditures more like their normal pattern than like the families 
for whom $1,500 is a normal income. Similarly, the average expenditures of 
those with incomes over $15,000 are pulled down by some who are m the 


ness," journal OJ me American umtw.M/u. ’ — ’ •— 'll ~i'An ioc 

Secrist’s reply and Hotelling’s rejoinder in the same journal, Vol. 29 (.1934), PP- 


2. Harold Hotelling, review of Horace Secrist, “The Triumph of Mediocrity in Busi- 

Journal of the American Statistical Association , Vol. 28 (1933), pp. 463-465. Also see 
j J _ ... . . . 1 . .1. :_•_1 \7WI OO M nn 106— 199. 
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group only by virtue of “windfalls” in the particular year, so do not greatly 
increase outlays above the level appropriate to their normal income. Hence, 
one would get the impression that people tend to spend a smaller fraction 
of their income the larger that income is, even if in fact everyone tended to 
spend the same fraction of his “normal” income. What the basic relation 
really is is a matter currently under study by economic statisticians. 

Example 262A Midterms and Finals 

Teachers except, of course, statistics teachers—sometimes commit the 
regression fallacy in comparing grades on a final examination with those on a 
midterm examination. They find that their competent teaching has suc¬ 
ceeded, on the average, in improving the performance of those who had 
seemed at midterm to be in precarious condition. This accomplishment 
naturally brings the teacher keen satisfaction, which is only partially damp¬ 
ened by the fact that the best students at midterm have done somewhat less 
well on the final—an “obvious” indication of slackening off by these students 
due to overconfidence. 

Example 262B Sales or Political Campaigns 

The regression fallacy has led some people to conclude that the effect of a 
sales campaign or a political campaign is to make those previously hostile 
less hostile, but to make those previously friendly less friendly. People are 
rated on an attitude scale, say from 1 (hostile) to 7 (enthusiastic), then rated 
again after a campaign. Some of those initially enthusiastic are now less so. 
It is fallacious to draw conclusions from these facts alone; if there is varia¬ 
bility, a similar result must appear. For the whole group, variability may 
well be as large after as before. 

Example 262C Leaders of Successive Generations 

The following quotation illustrates a correct avoidance of the regression 
fallacy in a context where many have fallen into it. The quotation serves 
also to illustrate the use of statistical reasoning without numerical data, in an 
analysis which would not ordinarily be thought of as involving statistical 
principles. 

Do you look to the leading families to go on leading you? Do you look to the 
ranks of men already established in authority to contribute sons to lead the 
next generation? They may, sometimes they do, but you can’t count on them; 
and what you are constantly depending on is the rise out of the ranks of unknown 
men, the emergence of somebody from some place of which you had thought the 
least, of some man unanointed from on high, to do the thing that the generation 
calls for. Who would have looked to see Lincoln save a nation? 8 


3. From a speech by Woodrow Wilson in Madison, Wisconsin, October 25, 1911, 
quoted in Saul K. Padover, Wilson's Ideals (Washington: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1942), pp. 18-19. 
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8.8 Conclusion 

We may put our conclusion about the regression fallacy in the 
form of a general principle*. Take any set of data, arrange them in 
groups according to some characteristic, and then for each, group 
compute the average of some second characteristic, Then the varia¬ 
bility of the second characteristic will usually appear to be less than 
that of the first characteristic. For example, the ten percent of indi¬ 
viduals with the greatest incomes will have a lower proportion of the 
total wealth than they do of the total income. Mathematically, this 
“principle 55 need not hold invariably, but the conditions necessary 
for it to hold are very commonly fulfilled in practice. 

A valid way to compare the variabilities of two populations is 
to take a random sample from each, examine the frequency distribu¬ 
tions, and calculate the standard deviations, or some other measures 
of variability. If there is a real tendency toward mediocrity, the 
second sample will show less dispersion. 4 

8.8 

CONCLUSION 

The dispersion of a distribution is sometimes described by such 
measures as the range, which is the difference between the largest 
and smallest observations, or the decile range, which is the difference 
between the ninth and first deciles (that is, the points below which 
lie nine-tenths and one-tenth, respectively, of the observations). 
More commonly, dispersion is described by various averages of the 
deviations of the individual observations from the mean, especially 
their root mean square (that is, the square root of the mean of their 
squares), which is called the standard deviation. In computing this 
mean, one less than the number of cases (that is, n — 1) is used as the 
divisor, rather than the number of cases (ft), because this makes the 
measure more useful for statistical inference, and just as useful for 
statistical description. The principal advantages of the standard 
deviation are that when samples are combined in various ways, the 
standard deviations of the combined data can be calculated from 
the means and standard deviations of the original data; and that it 
plays a central role in the normal distribution, which in turn is useful 
not only for approximating the distributions of many kinds of data, 

4. If two independent samples are not available, but only a single sample measured 
twice, comparison of variabilities is possible but more complicated, since it depends on 
the correlation between the sums and differences of corresponding observations, bee 
J. F. Kenney and E. S. Keeping, Mathematics of Statistics, Part II (2d ed.; New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1951). 
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but especially for approximating the sampling distributions of many 
of the measures computed from samples. 

The degree of inequality in a distribution is sometimes described 
by a Lorenz curve. For this, the observations in the sample are 
arranged in order, and a chart is prepared showing the proportion 
of the sum of the observations which is accounted for by various 
proportions of the observations, cumulated either from the smallest 
or from the largest observation. 

In comparing the variability of the same, or corresponding, 
individuals at different times, an illusion of decreasing variability 
is often caused by what is known as the regression fallacy. If the 
observations are fluctuating from time to time, a particular class 
interval of a frequency distribution formed at any given time will 
contain some individuals who have “strayed” there from higher 
class intervals, and some who have strayed there from lower class 
intervals. If the individuals in the class interval are looked at later, 
the strays tend to have returned to their home classes. The average 
of the individuals who were in the class at the original time is higher 
at the later time if more of the strays had come from, so have now 
returned to, higher classes than had come from, hence returned to, 
lower classes. Correspondingly, the average at the later time will be 
lower if more of the strays in the class interval at the original time 
had come from below than had come from above. The larger number 
of strays will have come, generally, from the direction in which the 
larger number of individuals lies, that is, from the direction of the 
mode of the distribution. Thus, the effect of concentrating on the 
individuals in a given class at a given time and computing the average 
of these individuals at a later time, is to find that their average has 
moved toward the mode. This £ ‘regression’ 5 is a real phenomenon 
if the individuals are fluctuating in time; the fallacy lies in interpreting 
it as showing anything about the dispersion of the entire distribution 
at the two times. 

Location and dispersion are the two most important properties 
of univariate variables. For bivariate or multivariate variables, 
however, not only the locations and dispersions of the individual 
variables are important, but also the association between the vari¬ 
ables. Measures for describing association or correlation are, therefore, 
our next subject, and will complete our discussion of statistical 
description. 
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DO IT YOURSELF 

Example 26SA 

original *** ° f J able 2 ° 6 > COm P Ute « the 

of variabmtv 1 * freque . nC y distribution, the following measures 

ot variability decile range, semi-interquartile range, mean deviation 
variance, standard deviation, coefficient of variation. ’ 

Example 265B 

. meteorologists of a certain commercial airline claim an average error 

n their forecasts of flight time of -10 minutes, by which they “efn ffim 

forer^t^ % am / e ° n thC avera S e 10 mi nutes earlier than forecast. Can the 
Discuss S Perf ° rmanCe be evaluate d on the basis of this information? 

Example 265C 

W ^ at descriptive devices would be most useful in characterizing the 
following distribution? Demonstrate. naracterizmg the 


TABLE 265 

Birth Weight Distribution, Single Births: 
January-March, 1950 


Birth Weight 
2 lbs. 3 oz. or less 

2 lbs. 4 oz. to 3 lbs. 4 oz. 

3 lbs. 5 oz. to 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

4 lbs. 7 oz. to 5 lbs. 8 oz. 

5 lbs. 9 oz. to 6 lbs. 9 oz. 

6 lbs. 10 oz. to 7 lbs. 11 oz. 

7 lbs. 12 oz. to 8 lbs. 13 oz. 

8 lbs. 14 oz. to 9 lbs. 14 oz. 

9 lbs. 15 oz. or more 


Percent 

0.4 

0.5 

1.1 

4.4 

17.9 

38.2 

27.6 

7.8 

2.1 


Total 

(Number) 

Source: Statistical Abstract: 1954 , Table 69, p. 71. 


100.0 

(820,618) 


Example 265D 

183?^Demonstrate! VC W ° Uld ^ “ 0St USeful in charac terizing Table 

Example 265E 

“ ,ul in ■<* 
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TABLE 266 

Estimated Population of Continental United States, 
by Age: July 1, 1954 


Age 

Number 

(Thousands) 

Age 

Number 

(Thousands) 

Under 1 year 

1 and 2 years 

3 and 4 years 

5 to 9 years ! 

10 to 14 years 

15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 39 years 

3,531 

7,193 

7,083 

16,347 

12,886 

11,055 

10.899 

11.900 

40 to 44 years 

45 to 49 years 

50 to 54 years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years 

65 to 69 years 

70 to 74 years 

75 years and over 

11,091 
| 9,884 

8,674 
7,743 
6,575 

5,259 

3,973 

4,482 

12,343 

11,495 

All Ages 

162,414 

Source: Statistical Abstract: 

1955 , Table 23, p. 32. 



Example 266A 

Verify all the computations in Table 259. 

Example 266B 

There is a widespread belief in major league baseballthatthesecond 
vear is an unlucky year for new players who have successfully finished thei 
first vear in the major leagues. Why do you think this belief exists. What data 
would you want if you were investigating whether the second year really is 

less successful? 

Example 266G 

What kind of measure of variability of rainfall would be most relevant 
for engineers planning a storm sewer system for a city. 

Example 266D 

Prove the following relation algebraically if you can, and in any case 
demonstrate it by a numerical example. 


Wv — 7)2 = Vx 2 


(£*)* 


Example 266E 

Prove the following statements algebraically if you can, and m any case 
Hpmnmtrate each by several numerical examples. , 

(1) Reducing (or increasing) each observation by the same amoun 

itSt. 3“S> each observation by .he same positto 
constant mullphes (or divides) the standard deviation by the .ante con.tan . 
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Example 267A 

Suppose the mean height of men is 68 inches and the standard deviation 
is 3 inches, and that the corresponding numbers for women are 64 inches and 
2.5 inches. If men and women are equally numerous, what is the mean and 
standard deviation for men and women? [Hint: The relation given in Ex¬ 
ample 266D helps*! 

Example 267B 

Does the regression phenomenon arise in Example 209D? Explain. 
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9.1 

ASSOCIATION AND CAUSE AND EFFECT 

If changes in one variable are accompanied systematically by 
changes in another, the variables are described as associated or corre¬ 
lated . We have already given an illustration in Table 196, which 
shows an association between sex and schooling. It is association in 
this sense that we are interested in describing. 

Association may or may not indicate a cause-and-effect relation. 
Whether it does is often a matter of interpreting 4 4 cause and effect.” 
There is probably no direct physiological cause for males’ receiving 
less primary and secondary education, but more college education, 
than females. The explanation of the association surely runs in social 
terms. But social differentiations between the sexes are themselves 
at least partly related to physiological differences or to social adap¬ 
tations to physiological differences. Whether sex should be called a 
cause of the difference in schooling is therefore a question of whether 
this kind of linkage should be called causal. 

Suppose—contrary to fact—that when males and females are 
classified as urban and rural it should turn out (i) that within urban 
areas or within rural areas males and females get the same schooling, 
(ii) that they get more in urban areas than in rural areas, and (iii) that 
a larger proportion of females than of males live in urban areas. Then 
the apparent sex difference would be interpreted by most people as 
“really” an urban-rural difference. But there would still remain the 
question why sex is related to the urbanism characteristic and whether, 
granted that it is, sex should be regarded as 4 4 causally” linked to 
schooling. 

If we do interpret the sex-schooling relationship as causal, there 
is no question as to which causes which. For the data of Table 269, 

268 
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9.7 Association and Cause and Effect 

however, which shows a definite association between income and 
schooling, the direction of the causation is by no means clear. Low 
income causes some families to remove their children from school 
and high income enables other families to keep their children in 
school, so income may be said to have a causal effect on schooling. 
Just as clearly, education enables some families to earn high incomes, 
and lack of it restricts others to low incomes, so schooling may be 
said to have a causal effect on income. 

Example 269 Income and Schooling 

TABLE 269 

Median Income in 1949 by Years of School Completed, 

Males 25 Years and Over 
Based on a 3| percent sample of 1950 census returns 


Years of Schooling Completed 


Total® 

None 

Elementary 

High school 

College 



1 to 4 

5 to 7 

8 

1 to 3 

4 

1 to 3 

4 or more 

$2699 

1108 

1365 

2035 

2533 

2917 

3285 

3522 

4407 


Source: Statistical Abstract: 1955 , Table 126, p. 110. Original source: U. S. Census of Popula¬ 
tion: 1950 , Vol. IV, Part 5B. 


a Includes a small number for whom years of school completed was not reported. 

In any case, a real association between variables points the way 
to investigations to account for it. Each of the possible chains of 
connection that we have mentioned in discussing Tables 196 and 
269 points to further inquiries which will help illuminate the re¬ 
lationships, however the terms “cause” and “effect” are used. 

We shall first discuss association as revealed in tables like 196 
and 269 or more complicated ones. Tables involve sets of numbers, 
but the methods and principles are essentially the same as in compar¬ 
ing a pair of numbers, for example median years of schooling for 
males and females, or median income for high school graduates and 
for college graduates. Then we shall discuss tables that show simply 
frequency distributions, rather than means or other descriptive 
measures of distributions. We shall then discuss a technique, known 
as “standardized averages,” for adjusting for differences in the 
composition of two groups in respects other than those of direct 
interest. Finally, we shall present an account of a classroom discussion 
of a specific problem. 
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We defer until Chap. 17 a group of methods—regression and 
correlation—which are useful for certain problems when both varia¬ 
bles are quantitative. The descriptive aspects of these methods might 
well be included in this chapter, but this would entail excessive dupli¬ 
cation between this chapter and Chap. 17. We therefore postpone 
them to Chap. 17, where we can discuss both description and analysis. 


9.2 

HOW TO READ A TABLE 

Information can be packed into a table like sardines into a can, 
and if you cannot read a table, it is as if you had a can of sardines 
but no key. Ordinary reading ability is no more effective in reading 
a table than an ordinary can opener in opening a can of sardines, 
and if you go at it with a hammer and chisel you are likely to mutilate 
the contents. 

We will try to extract information from Table 270 about the 
association of illiteracy with age, color, and sex. We urge that before 
you read further you study Table 270 and jot down your own con¬ 
clusions in the sequence in which you reach them. 

Example 270 Illiteracy 


TABLE 270 

Illiteracy Rates, by Age, Color, and Sex, 1952 

Based on a sample of about 25,000. Persons unable both to read and to write in any 
language were classified as illiterate, except that literacy was assumed for all who had 
completed 6 or more years of school. Only the civilian, noninstitutional population 14 
years of age and over is included. 


Percent Illiterate 


Age 

(years) 

White 

Nonwhite 

Both Colors 

Male 

Female 

Both 

Male 

Female 

Both 

Male 

Female 

Both 

14 to 24 

1.2 


0.8 

7.2 


3.9 

1.8 

0.6 

1.2 

25 to 34 

0.8 


0.7 

9.7 


6.4 

1.6 

0.9 

1.2 

35 to 44 

1.2 


0.8 

7.5 


6.6 

1.7 

1.0 

1.3 

45 to 54 

2.2 

1.4 

1.8 

12.8 

10.4 

11.5 

3.2 

2.3 

2.7 

55 to 64 

3.6 


3.5 

19.4 

16.9 

18.1 

4.7 

4.4 

4.5 

65 and over 

5.6 

Kgl 

5.0 

35.8 

31.2 

33.3 

7.6 

6.2 

6.9 

14 and over 

2.1 


1.8 

12.7 

8.2 

10.2 

3.0 

2.1 

2.5 


Source: Statistical Abstract: 1955 , Table 132, p. 115. Original source: Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 45. 
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9.2 How to Read a Table 

You will not extract any information from the table if you con¬ 
tinue to divert your gaze from it in embarrassed bewilderment. Don’t 
stare at it blankly, either—focus your eyes and pick out some detail 
that is meaningful, then another, then compare them, then look for 
similar comparisons, and soon you’ll know what the table says. 

There are at least two good reasons for learning to read tables. 
The first is that once the reading of tables is mastered (and this does 
not take long), the reader’s time is greatly economized by reversing 
the usual procedure, that is, by studying the tables carefully and 
then just skimming the text to see if there is anything there that is 
not evident in the tables, or not in them at all. This not only saves 
time but often results in a better understanding: a verbal description 
of any but the simplest statistical relationship is usually hard to 
follow, and besides, authors sometimes misrepresent or overlook 
important facts in their own tables. A second reason for learning 
to read tables is that users of research can better describe the data 
needed to answer their administrative or scientific problems if they 
can specify the types of tables needed, and this requires an under¬ 
standing of tables. Research workers, in turn, can plan investigations 
more effectively if they visualize in advance the statistical tables 
needed to answer the general questions that motivate the research. 

Consider, then, Table 270. By following a systematic procedure 
it is possible to grasp quickly the information presented. Here are 
the main steps: 

(1) Read the title carefully. One of the most common mistakes in 
reading tables is to try to gather from a hit or miss perusal of the body 
of the table what the table is really about. A good title tells precisely 
what the table contains. In this case, the title shows that the table 
tells about illiteracy, in relation to age, color, and sex, in 1952, and 
that the data are presented as rates—percent illiterate. 

(2) Read the headnote or other explanation carefully, In the headnote 
to Table 270 we get a more precise indication of the basis for classify¬ 
ing people as illiterate. We see, in fact, that the rates are slightly too 
low because it was taken for granted that any person who had com¬ 
pleted six or more years of school was literate; but it is reasonable 
to suppose that the error from this source is negligible. We note 
also that the mentally deficient, criminals, and others in institutions 
have been excluded, as have the armed forces, so that the data 
relate to people in everyday civilian life. Finally, we note that the 
data are based on a sample, so we make a mental note not to attach 
too much importance to any single figure, or difference between 
figures, without first looking up the sampling error. 
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Information of the kind given in the headnote of Table 270 is often 
not attached directly to the table, but must be sought elsewhere in the 
text. Those who prepare reports that include statistical tables should, 
but frequently do not, keep in mind not only the reader who reads 
straight through the report without putting it down, but also the 
user making a quick search for a specific piece of information. 

(3) Notice the source. Is the original source likely to be reliable? 
In this case, the answer is definitely “yes,” for the Bureau of the 
Census is one of the most competent statistical agencies in the world. 
The secondary source, the Statistical Abstract , is a model of its kind. 
But you are getting the data from a tertiary source, this book. What 
about its reliability? Unless you have checked some of our previous 
data against their sources, you really do not know about that, and 
even if you did it would be a mistake to put complete reliance on the 
data without verifying them. 1 Of course we assure you of our re¬ 
liability; but we would not trust your infallibility, or even our own, 
no matter who gave us assurances. 

(4) Look at the footnotes. Maybe some of them affect the data you 
will study. Sometimes a footnote applies to every figure in a row, 
column, or section, but not every figure to which it applies has a 
footnote symbol. This is the case with Table 269, in a sense. The 
footnote indicates that some individuals are included in the total 
but not in any years-of-school class, which implies that some, and 
probably all, of the classes lack a few observations. The footnote, 
incidentally, would have been better if “a small number” had been 
specified more precisely, preferably as a percent of the total number. 

(5) Find out what units are used. Reading thousands as millions or 
as units is not uncommon. Long tons can be confused with short tons 
or metric tons, meters with yards, degrees with radians (as in Example 
82A), U. S. with Imperial gallons, nautical with statute miles, rates 
per 1,000 with rates per 100,000, “4-inch boards” with boards 
4 inches wide, 2 * * fluid ounces with ounces avoirdupois, and so on. In 
Table 270 illiteracy is expressed in percent—incidence per 100—and 
age in years. 

The foregoing steps are, in a sense, all for preliminary orientation 
before settling down to our real purpose—as a dog turns around two 

1. Please let us know of the inaccuracies you find, here or elsewhere in this book. 

2. A “4-inch board 5 ’ is 3| inches wide, the 4 inches referring to the width of the rough 

lumber. 

A useful compilation of units in common use is World Weights and Measures: Handbook 
for Statisticians, prepared by the Statistical Office of the United Nations in collaboration 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (provisional ed.; 

New York: United Nations, 1955). 
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or three times before settling down for a nap. They do not take long 
and ought to be habitual, but if you omit them you may suffer a rude 
awakening later—or never awaken at all. 

(6) Look at the over-all average. The illiteracy rate for all ages 
both colors, and both sexes—the whole population, in other words— 
is shown m the lower right hand corner of Table 270 as 2.5 percent 

ann° ne !? erS0 ? ln 4 °' This ma y sur P risc you, for probably not one in 
400 and perhaps not even one in 4,000 of your acquaintances 14 
years of age or older is illiterate. On a matter like this, for a country 
oi 165 million people and three million square miles, neither one’s 
own impressions nor the consensus of one’s friends’ impressions is valid. 

( ) See what variability there is. It is quickly evident that there 
are percentages less than 1 and more than 30 in the table. There is 
therefore, extraordinary variation in illiteracy among the 24 basic 

groups into which the population has been divided (two sexes, two 
colors, six age classes). 

(8) See how the average is associated with each of the main criteria of 
classification. J 

(a) Age. Looking in the section for “both colors” and down the 
column for “both” sexes, we see that the illiteracy rate is essentially 
constant at about l- 4 - percent from ages 14 to 44, but then rises sharply 
through the remainder of the age classes to a rate in the highest age 
class 5.7 percentage points larger than, and 5f times as large as, the 
rate m the lowest age class. (Avoid phrases such as “illiteracy in¬ 
creases with age,” which suggest that given individuals change as 
they age.) ® 

At this point, some competent table-readers, especially if they 
were particularly interested in the association between age and illit¬ 
eracy, would pursue this path further. We shall, however, complete 
our survey of the gross associations with the three variables, then 
take up each m detail. Probably neither route has any general advan- 
tage over the other. 8 

(b) Sex. In the “both colors 55 section, comparison of the entries 
at the bottoms of the “male” and “female” columns, which apply to 
all ages, shows that the illiteracy rate for males (3.0 percent) is over 
40 percent larger than that for females (2.1 percent). In view of our 
tinding about age, we make a mental note to consider the possibility 
that this is merely the association with age showing up again in the 
guise of a sex difference, through the medium of a difference in the 
age distributions of the sexes. Correspondingly, we make a note to 
check on the possibility that the apparent association with age is due 
to differences in the sex ratio at different ages. More generally, we 
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recognize that the associations with age and sex may be confounded , 
that is, mixed together in what looks like an association with age 
and an association with sex. 

The idea of confounding is important enough for a digression. 
Suppose illiteracy rates by sex and age were: 


Age 

Young 

Old 


Male Female Both Sexes 

1.0 1*0 1-0 
10.0 10.0 10.0 


These hypothetical illiteracy rates are identical for young males and 
young females. They are also identical for old males and old females. 
But they differ greatly between the young and the old. In other 
words, there is a strong relation between age and illiteracy, but none 
at all between sex and illiteracy. Now suppose that the frequencies 
are as shown below: 


Age 

Young 

Old 


Male 

100 

200 


Female 

300 

100 


The over-all illiteracy rate for males would be (see Sec. 7.4.2) 

X 1*0 T* § X 10.0 = 7.0; 

for females it would be 

X 1.0 + i X 10.0 = 3.25. 

Males show a higher over-all illiteracy rate, simply because relatively 
more of the males are old and the illiteracy rate is higher for the old 
of either sex. In such a case, the age and sex effects are said to be 
confounded. That is, what is really an age effect appears in the tota s 
as a sex effect, because the age effect has had a different influence on 
the two sexes due to their different age distributions. 

It is usual in statistics to refer to an association with, say, age, as 
an “age effect,” or as the “effect of age,” without intending the 
cause-and-effect implication that this term tends to carry m ordinary 
usage. All that is meant in statistics is association, and we will use 
the term “effect” that way. 

(c) Color. To see the effect of color, we compare the entries at 
the bottoms of the “both” sexes columns in the “white and non¬ 
white” sections, and find the nonwhite rate (10.2 percent) to be 
5| times the white rate (1.8 percent). Again, however, we resolve to 
investigate possible confounding of all three effects. 
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The main effects, then, seem to be that illiteracy rates are higher for 
older people, for males , and for nonwhites. 

(9) Examine the consistency of the over-all effects and the interactions 
among them. 

(a) Age . The increase of illiteracy with age holds separately for 
whites and nonwhites. Some difference in detail does appear. For 
one thing, the nonwhite rate is not constant from ages 14 to 34, but 
is noticeably lower from 14 to 24. More conspicuous, the increase 
from the lowest to the highest age class is much larger for non whites 
than for whites: the differences are 29.4 percent and 4.2 percent, and 
the ratios 3 8.5 and 6.2. Thus, it appears that age has a greater effect 
on illiteracy for nonwhites than for whites. For the two sexes, on the 
other hand, age has about the same effect, as measured by the abso¬ 
lute change (5.8 percent for males and 5.6 percent for females) from 
the lowest to the highest age class; since females have a lower rate, 
this makes the ratio higher for females (10,3) than for males (4.2). 

A still more careful study of the table would test whether these 
conclusions hold if we compare, say, the next-to-lowest age class with 
the next-to-highest (the conclusions are the same), thus guarding 
against aberrations in individual rates. 

Before we italicize these conclusions derived from comparing the 
separate section totals, let us see whether they hold within sections, 
that is for each sex of a color, or for each color of a sex. Here, for 
the first time, we use the real core of the table, the rates for the 24 
basic cells. Heretofore we have used only data combined by age, by 
sex, or by color, or by two of these, or (in step 6) by all three. 

First, compare the males of the two colors. Then compare the 
females. Both comparisons confirm the conclusion that the increases in 
illiteracy associated with increases in age are greater for nonwhites than for 
whites and that they are about the same for males as for females. These 
statements are equivalent to saying that the excess of nonwhite over 
white illiteracy rates is greater in the older age classes and that the difference 
between the sexes is not systematically related to age. 

(b) Sex . Similar detailed study leads to the conclusion that the 
excess of the male over the female rate is higher for nonwhites than for whites. 
Put the other way around, this says that the difference between the colors 
is larger for males than for females. 

3. Ratios are not very satisfactory for describing changes in percentages unless the 
percentages remain small, because of the fixed upper bound of 100. The nonwhite rate of 
33.3 percent at 65 years and over, for example, could not be multiplied by 8.5 again. 
Furthermore, the ratios depend on which percentage is used, that for occurrences or that 
for nonoccurrences. The literacy rates corresponding with the illiteracy rates mentioned 
in the text, while they have the same numerical differences as the illiteracy rates, have the 
ratios 1.44 and 1.04. 
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(c) Color . Our conclusions about the interaction between color 
and sex and between color and age have already been recorded in 
discussing age and sex. 

(10) Finally , look for things you weren't looking for — aberrations , anoma¬ 
lies, or irregularities. The most interesting irregularity that we have 
noticed in Table 270 is in the age class 25-34. For white males this 
is below—in fact, one-third below—the rates for the preceding and 
following age classes. For the nonwhite males, however, the rate is 
above that of the adjacent age classes by about one-third. (The white 
females also show a higher rate in this age class than in the adjacent 
ones, but only by 0.1, which might be almost all due to rounding 
the figures to the nearest tenth of a percent, and in any case is less 
than the necessary allowance for sampling error.) In attempting to 
form a plausible conjecture to explain this peculiarity, we first note 
that the period when this age class was at ages 6 to 8, and therefore 
learning to read and write, was 1924 to 1935. This suggests nothing 
to us, though it might to an expert on the subject matter. As a second 
stab, we note that during the period of World War II, 1942-45, this 
age class was 15 to 27 years old. It is, therefore, the group that pro¬ 
vided the bulk of the armed forces. This lead seems worth investigat¬ 
ing. Did the armed forces teach many illiterates to read and write? 
If so, did this affect white males more than nonwhite? Even so, why 
would the rate for nonwhite males be increased? Could it be that 
mortality among whites was higher for illiterates than for literates, 
but for nonwhites the reverse? We should be surprised if any of these 
is the explanation, but investigating them would probably lead us to 
the explanation. A possible explanation, of course, is that the aber¬ 
ration is due to sampling error, or even clerical or printing error, 
and that the search for substantive explanations would be in vain. 
But such anomalies are often worth pursuing; this is one of the secrets 
of serendipity, from which the most fruitful findings of research often 
result. We would certainly pursue these questions if we were investi¬ 
gating illiteracy instead of explaining how to read a table. 

In summary, then, here is what can be read from Table 270, and 
in considerably less time than it has taken us to tell about it: 

Illiteracy in 1952 among the civilian, noninstitutional population 
14 years of age and older— 

(i) Averaged 2.5 percent. 

(11) Varied greatly with age, color, and sex. 

(iii) Was higher at the higher ages, for nonwhites, and for males, 
with 

(a) the age differences larger for nonwhites—that is the 
color differences larger at the higher ages; 
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(b) the sex difference larger for nonwhites—that is, the 
color differences larger for males; 

(c) no interaction between age and sex. 

(iv) Was, in the 25,-34 year age class, anomalously lower for 
white males, but higher for colored males, than in the age 
classes just above and just below. 

Example 277 Brains and Beauty at Berkeley 

TABLE 277 

Mean Grades of College Women, by Appearance and Year in College 

Data on 643 women students of the University of California who had completed two 
or more years of college, classified by beauty of face. Grades averaged by scoring A as 3, 
Bas 2,Cast,Das 0,£orFas —1. Frequencies on which averages are based are shown 
in Table 280. 


Year 

Homely 

Plain 

Good 

Looking 

Beautiful 

All 

Appearances 

Junior 

1.58 


mmsm 

H&H 

■n 

Senior 

1.56 

HUH 

HIH 

H&H 

H&H 

Graduate 

1.67 

hih 

H&H 

IB 

HiH 

All Years 

1.62 

1.56 

1.44 

1.42 

1.51 


Source: S. J. Holmes and C. E. Hatch, “Personal Appearance as Related to Scholastic 
Records and Marriage Selection in College Women,” Human Biology , Vol. 10 (1938), 
pp. 65-76. The means shown here have been recomputed from the original data, loaned 
by the authors, and in a few instances differ by one unit in the last decimal place from those 
given in the source. 


Repeating the same steps as in reading Table 270, we find at 
stage 8 that grades are higher in later years in college and with 
poorer appearance (which, to repeat earlier warnings, does not nec¬ 
essarily mean that given coeds get better grades as they progress in 
college or regress in appearance). At stage 9, however, we find it 
necessary to introduce such strong qualifications to the appearance 
effect as almost to withdraw the finding. All we can say is that for 
juniors grades decrease with better appearance, but for seniors and 
graduate students there is no systematic relation. The main effect of 
appearance is partly a manifestation of the year-in-college effect, in 
conjunction with different distributions by appearance for the three 
college classes. 

The mean for the plain, for example, is 

M X 1.45 + iU X 1.52 + X 1.70 = 1.56 
and for the good looking it is 

iff x 1.34 + X 1A5 + w X 1.70 * 1.45 
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where the weights are from Table 280 and the method of calculation 
is from Sec. 7.4.2. 4 The difference between these two means is partly 
due to the fact that the juniors, who have the lowest grades in both 
appearance groups, constitute 46 percent of the good looking and 
only 27 percent of the plain. Similarly, the graduates, who have the 
highest scores in both appearance groups, constitute 33 percent of 
the plain but only 19 percent of the good looking. Thus, the differ¬ 
ence between these two appearance groups is partly due to the fact 
that the class effect operates differently in one than the other. The 
difference between the averages for the plain and good looking is not 
wholly due to the class effect, however, for among the plain the 
average for each class is as high as or higher than the average for the 
same class among the good looking. 

Since the appearance effect is not present for the seniors or grad¬ 
uates, we conclude that its presence for all classes combined reflects 
partly the effect for the juniors and partly confounding of the class 
effect that is, heavier representation in some appearance groups 
than in others of those classes which receive low grades. It would be 
possible for the appearance effect to work in one direction in all three 
classes, but in the opposite direction for all classes combined. For 
the data of Table 277 this is only barely possible, since no set of 
weights will result in a mean outside the range of the individual 
means. For the beautiful mean to exceed the homely mean, for ex¬ 
ample, virtually all of the beautiful and all of the homely would 
have to be seniors. 

In interpreting data of this kind it is necessary to keep in mind 
selective factors that have determined whether individuals are avail¬ 
able for such a sample. This is discussed in Sec. 9.4. The possibilities 
in connection with Table 277 are varied. 

Example 278 Gar Purchase Plans 

In reading Table 279 there are two things to be kept in mind 
besides things of the kinds already mentioned, (i) The income classes 
are so broad that even within a class average income may, and un¬ 
doubtedly does, increase substantially with education (see Table 269); 
hence the education effect is not completely separated from the in¬ 
come effect, (ii) Of those with, say, under $2,000 income, some were 
in this income class in 1948 only because of temporarily low incomes. 

4. The discrepancy between the result just obtained, 1.45, and the corresponding 
number in Table 277,1,44, is due to the fact that the row and column averages in Table 277 
were computed from rates more accurate than those shown in the body of the table. 
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TABLE 279 

Percent of Consumer Units Planning in 1948 to Purchase a New Car in 1949 
and Percent Purchasing One, by Education and 1948 Income 

For definition of consumer unit, see footnote to Fig. 257. Data are for nonfarm units 
and are from a sample survey covering about 2,500 farm and nonfarm units, conducted 
by the Federal Reserve System in cooperation with the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center. 1 


Education 
of Plead 
of Unit 

1948 Income 

Under 

$2,000 

$2,000 to $4,999 

$5,000 and Over 

Planned 

Purchased 

Planned 

Purchased 

Planned 

Purchased 

Grammar 

School 

High School 
College 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 

8 

4 

7 

15 

5 

8 

11 

20 

21 

26 

16 

24 

27 


Source: Irving Schweiger, “The Contribution of Consumer Anticipations in Forecasting 
Consumer Demand,” in National Bureau of Economic Research, Short-Term Economic 

Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. 17 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1955), p. 461. 7 * 


Such consumers probably base purchase plans, and also purchases, 
to a considerable degree on expected or “normal” income. Hence if 
normal income could have been used in place of actual income in 
1948, the variation among income classes (and, correspondingly, 
among education groups within broad income classes) would have 
been more than is shown in the table. This is another manifestation 
of the principle underlying the “regression” phenomenon (see 
Sec. 8.7). 

9.3 

ASSOCIATION IN FREQUENCY DATA 

Table 280 shows a cross-classification by appearance and year in 
college of the 643 women students whose average grades are shown 
in Table 277. We have already seen that there is association in these 
frequencies, in the sense that the percentage distribution by class 
varies with appearance, or the percentage distribution by appearance 
varies with class. Sometimes it is useful to compute a single descriptive 
statistic to measure the amount of association. This would, for ex¬ 
ample, facilitate comparing the degree of association shown in 
Table 277 with that for similar data on men, on University of Cali¬ 
fornia women at another time, or on women at other universities. 
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TABLE 280 

College Women, by Appearance and Year in College 


See headnote to Table 277. 


Year 

Homely 

Plain 

Good 

Looking 

Beautiful 

All 

Appearances 

Junior 

Senior 

Graduate 

17 

27 

39 

68 

100 

82 

108 

84 

44 

25 

33 

16 

218 

244 

181 

All Years 

83 

250 

236 

74 

643 


Source: Same as Table 277. 


The proper measurement of association, as of other properties of 
statistical data, depends on the use to which the measure is to be put. 
We shall present three measures appropriate to different uses. 


9.3.1 One Variable Prior 

Suppose one of the variables is to be regarded as prior to the 
other, either in the sense that it is cause and the other effect, or in 
the sense that it will be used as a basis for estimating the other. We 
would regard year as the prior variable if, say, we had data showing 
year but had no way of ascertaining appearance except insofar as it 
can be inferred from year. The purpose of a measure of association, 
under these circumstances, is to indicate how well appearance can 
be inferred from year in college. 

As a measure of association in such cases we use a number indi¬ 
cating how much better we can guess appearance if we take account 
of year than if we do not take account of year. More specifically, sup¬ 
pose one of the 643 women is selected at random and her appearance 
guessed as best we can from the data of Table 280 without knowing 
her year. Our best guess would be the modal appearance, plain. On 
the average we make a certain proportion of errors in classifying the 
women this way. In fact, on the average we would be wrong 61.1 
percent of the time, which is the proportion of the women m Table 

280 who are not plain: 1 — ■§£§ = -fH = 0.611. 

How many of these errors can we eliminate if we take account oi 
year? On the average, 33.9 percent (218/643) of the time we will be 
told that the woman is a junior. We will then guess “good looking, 
the modal class for juniors. We will be wrong for 50.5 percent of t e 
juniors, that is 17.1 percent (33.9 times 0.505) of all cases. Seniors 
constitute 37.9 percent of the women and we err, by guessing them 
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all as plain, with 59.0 percent of them, equal to 22.4 percent (37.9 
times 0.590) of all cases. Likewise, errors made for graduates consti¬ 
tute 15.4 percent of all our guesses (28.1 times 0.547). Altogether, 
when we take account of year we err in our guess about appearance 
54.9 percent of the time (17.1 + 22.4 + 15.4), on the average. Thus, 
the proportion of errors eliminated by taking account of year is 


&a.y 


61.1 - 54.9 
61.1 


0 . 10 , 


where the subscript ay indicates “appearance, given year,” indicat¬ 
ing that we are measuring the improvement in our ability to predict 
appearance that results from taking year into account. We shall call 
g a , y the index of association of a withy. 

The interpretation of this index is, of course, direct: ten percent 
of the errors about appearance are eliminated if we take year into 
account. If there were perfect association, g a . y would be 1; if there 
were none, it would be 0. 

In general, to compute this measure of association when the clas¬ 
sification by rows is prior—that is, used to estimate the classification 
by columns-—proceed as follows: 

(1) Add the maximum frequencies from the individual rows 
(here 108 + 100 + 82 = 290). 

(2) Subtract from this sum the maximum frequency in the total 
row (here 250, leaving 40). 

(3) Find the number of cases in the total row, excluding the 
maximum frequency (here 643 — 250 = 393). 

(4) Divide the result of step (2) by that of step (3) (here 40 -4- 
393 = 0.10). 

This is the measure sought, say g e . r where c represents the variable 
by which the columns are classified and r the variable by which the 
rows are classified, and r is the prior variable. In line with our previ¬ 
ous terminology we shall call g c . r the index of association of column with 
row. 

If, in Table 280, we regard appearance as prior and measure its 
ability to improve our guesses about class, the same formula could be 
made to serve by turning the table sideways, calling rows columns 
and columns rows. From Table 280 we find 


39 + 100 + 108 + 33 - 244 __ 36 
643 - 244 399 


0.09. 


Again, the association is small. 
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9.3.2 Neither Variable Prior 

If neither variable is prior, we may compute a measure which is 
in principle like the previous two but proceeds as though half the 
time we will know the row classification and have to guess the column 
classification, and half the time know the column and have to guess 
the row. Of the errors that we would make if we knew neither row 
nor column, but half the time guessed one and half the time the 
other, the proportion that will be eliminated by knowing row or col¬ 
umn, is simply the sum of the numerators of g c . r and g r . c , divided by 
the sum of their denominators. We shall call g the index of mutual 
association . 

For the data of Table 280 we find 

(108+ 100+82)+ (39+100+108+33) —250— 244 76 A 

5 = - (2X 643) — 250—244- = 792 =(U0 - 

Had Table 280 been presented as relative frequencies totaling 
100 percent for the entire table (as in Table 197, Case III), the rela¬ 
tive frequencies would have been treated just as we have treated 
absolute frequencies. 

9.3.3 Measures Based on Predictability of Order 

A limitation of the measures presented so far is that they treat a 
prediction as successful only if it scores a bull’s-eye, and do not dif¬ 
ferentiate between near misses, such as predicting beautiful when 
good looking is correct, and far misses, such as predicting beautiful 
when homely is correct. The advantage offsetting this is that the g 
measures can be used when one or both variables are qualitative, as 
well as when one or both are quantitative. 

When both variables are quantitative, at least in the sense of 
being ranked, a good measure of association is the index of order asso¬ 
ciation , denoted by h , which tells how much more likely it is that two 
individuals chosen at random from those in the table will have both 
variables in the same order, than that they will have them in oppo¬ 
site orders. If we select at random two of the 643 women of Table 280, 
how much more likely is it that the one with the later year in school 
will have the better appearance than that she will have the worse 
appearance? We ignore pairs in which both have the same year or 
same appearance. 
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The answer to this question is —0.27. That is, the proportion of 
pairs in which the student of the later year has the better appearance 
is less by 0.27 than the proportion of pairs in which the student of 
the later year has the worse appearance. To compute this, we pro- 
ceed in the following steps: 

(1) Multiply each cell frequency in the table by the sum of all 
the frequencies that are both below and to the right of it. For example, 
the frequency 17 is multiplied by 100 + 84 + 33 + 82 + 44 + 
16 — 359, and the 84 is multiplied by 16. None of the frequencies in 
the last row or last column is used as the first factor of a product, 
since there are no figures both below and to the right of them by which 
to multiply them, 

(2) Add these products. Call the sum S (for “same”). For Table 
280, S = 34,609. 

(3) Multiply each cell frequency by the sum of all the frequencies 
that are both below and to the left of it. For example, the 84 is multi¬ 
plied by 39 + 82 = 121. None of the frequencies in the last row or 
first column is used as the first factor of a product. 

(4) Add the products computed in step (3). Call the sum D (for 
“different”). For Table 280, D = 60,181. 

(5) Compute 

. S — D 
h = 


For our example, 


S + D 


h — 


34,609 - 60,181 -25,572 


34,609 + 60,181 


94,790 


= -0.27. 


(6) As a check, instead of repeating the same calculations, 

(a) Add the squares of all the row sums and column sums (but 
not the table sum) and subtract the squares of all the cell entries. 
Call this T (for “tied”). From Table 280, T = 223,869. 

(b) If the calculations are correct, 

2 (S + D) + T=n 2 

where n is the total frequency for the table. For our example, 
2(94,790) + 223,869 = 413,449, 

(643) 2 = 413,449, 

which gives us confidence in our calculations. 

Values of h range from — 1, which occurs when increases in order 
for one variable are always associated with decreases for the other 
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(ignoring cases where one variable or the other is the same in both 
observations) to +1, which occurs when differences in order are the 
same for both variables. Also, h is 0 when pairs chosen at random are 
exactly as likely to have both variables in the same order as to have 
them in reverse order. 

While h measures directly the difference between the proportion 
of pairs in which the two variables are in the same order and the 
proportion in which they are in reverse order, some prefer to inter¬ 
pret it in terms of a ratio. In our example, for instance, pairs in which 
the two variables are in the same order occur about f times as often 
as pairs in which the two variables are in the opposite order. To 
compute this, we divide 1 + h by 1 — h or, alternatively, divide S by D. 

It must be kept in mind that the bulk of the pairs may have the 
same value for one or both variables; the proportion of such “ties” 
can be computed by dividing T by n 2 ; in our case, 54.1 percent of 
the pairs would be ties. 

9.3.4 Which Measure to Use? 

Of the measures of association presented here, probably h is most 
often the best if the variables are quantitative. When one variable is 
qualitative, g is probably best. In cases where it is known that one 
variable will be used to predict the other, however, g r . c or g c . T should 
be used. Additional measures, suitable when both variables are 
quantitative, are presented in Chap. 17. 


9.4 

INTERPRETING ASSOCIATION 

In Sec. 9.1 we discussed the difficulties of interpreting association 
as causation. In this section we are concerned with interpreting the 
nature of an association itself, whether it is genuine or spurious. We 
can illustrate the problem by a simple example. 

Example 284 Effect of Travel on Polio 

Travel Held Raising Polio Fatality Rate. —A study indicating that transporta¬ 
tion over long distances greatly increases the death rate among victims of infantile 
paralysis in the acute stage is described in the new issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

The results were reported by Dr. M. Bernard Brahdy of Mount Vernon, 
New York, and Dr. Selig H. Katz of New York, both of whom are associated 
with the Willard Parker Hospital in Manhattan. 

The report is based on a study of the records of 493 polio victims admitted to 
the hospital. Of these, 380 were local patients who travelled an average of seven 
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miles to the hospital. The other 113 were transported an average of eighty-five 
miles. The study covered the polio epidemic in the summer and fall of 1949. 

There were twenty deaths among the 380 local patients, a fatality rate of 5.2 
percent. In contrast, there were eighteen deaths among the 113 transported 
patients, a death rate of 16 percent. 

Whereas only one-fifth of the deaths among the local group occurred within 
twenty-four hours after admission to the hospital, fully one-half of the fatalities 
among the transported group occurred in the same period. Average duration of 
illness before admission was about the same in both groups—three and a fraction 
days. 

It seems,” the report said, “that the greater mortality in the transported 
group, occurring shortly after admission to the hospital, is a manifestation of tho 
effect of long transportation during the acute stage of illness.” 5 

Obviously another variable, seriousness of the initial attack, ougU 
to be taken into account. It seems plausible that the local polio vic¬ 
tims are more likely to be hospitalized at Willard Parker Hospital 
than are victims of polio who live farther away; the latter are likely 
to be brought to Willard Parker Hospital (which, until it closed, was 
a famous center for treating contagious diseases) only if their condi¬ 
tion is unusually serious. Hence the local victims may tend to have 
milder cases on the average than the patients brought from a dis¬ 
tance, and therefore to have a lower fatality rate, independent of 
any effect of transportation. What is needed to meet this criticism is 
data that can be organized into a table of the following form: 


TABLE 285 

Death Rates from Polio 


Severity of Attack 

Local 

Patients 

Distant 

Patients 

Total 

Mild 

a 

b 


Severe 

c 

d 


Total 

(Number of cases) 





Then a would be compared with b, and c with d , to get a more 
valid measure of the effect of travel. Actually, it would not be easy 
to organize the data in this form unless the original diagnosis were 
available (or perhaps the diagnosis just before the patient was trans¬ 
ported to the hospital), and unless it was possible to make valid assess¬ 
ments of the seriousness of the attack by the initial diagnosis. 

5. New York Times y June 30, 1951, p. 31. Both percentages cited in the article are 
slightly in error if the absolute numbers given there are correct. 
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Even if the tabulation suggested above were made, there would 
still be reservations about the nature of the association. Perhaps even 
for patients whose objective condition appears identical, the physician 
recognizes the seriousness of some cases by intuitive skill acquired by 
experience. Or perhaps the basic health of the distant patients before 
the attack was poorer on the average than the health of those who 
live nearby. We could easily continue in this way, pointing out other 
variables that might render non-comparable two groups that at first 
seemed comparable. If these other variables can be determined, the 
process of further and further subdivision of the original data can 
continue. With each successive subdivision according to another vari¬ 
able, another element of non-comparability is removed or reduced. 
But no matter how far it is possible to go with subdivisions, it is 
never safe to assume that all the disturbing variables that affect the 
comparison have been provided for. The following strikingly illus¬ 
trates the fact that similarity in respect to some characteristics does 
not guarantee similarity in respect to others: 

In 1926 or 1927 two Italian statisticians, Gini and Galvani . . . had to deal 
with the data of a general census. The data were worked out, a new census was 
approaching, and the room had to be cleared for the new data. The old data 
were to be destroyed, but the statistical office wanted to keep a representative 
sample so as to have material for future studies, as yet unanticipated. Gini and 
Galvani were responsible for the method of obtaining a sample which would 
represent the situation in the whole of Italy. What they did is a good example of 
how not to sample human populations. 

The two authors carefully considered the problem . . . and decided to 
apply the method of purposive selection. The whole of Italy was divided into 214 
administrative districts called circondari and out of these 29 circondari were selected 
to form the sample. Some of the circondari are large districts with more than a 
million inhabitants. . . . 

Various averages for each circondario had been calculated previously. Gini 
and Galvani selected 12 characters of the circondari to serve as controls and sub¬ 
divided these into essential and secondary controls. They tried to select the 
29 circondari so that the means of the essential controls calculated from the 
sample would be practically identical with those for the whole population. They 
also tried to reach a reasonable agreement between the population and the 
sample means of the secondary controls. If you will look at the figures, you will 
find that the agreement of the mean of each control in the sample with the mean 
of the same control in the population is very good. 

From the paper by Gini and Galvani, it is uncertain whether or not the old 
Italian census data were destroyed and the sample was left for future reference. 
However, the two authors decided to check the goodness of the sample by compar¬ 
ing its various characteristics with those known for the whole population of Italy. 

. . . Gini and Galvani found that the distributions of various characteristics of the 
individuals, the correlations, and, in fact, all statistics other than the average 
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whoi e eVlpula t LT!' 0l V hOWed a v!oIent Contrast between sample and the 
example^ deVeI ° P fundamental P oi nt further by another 

Example 287 Smoking and Cancer 

In 1954, widespread publicity was given to the preliminary report of an 
extensive statistical study by the American Cancer Society of the relation of 
smoking-, especially cigarette smoking, to lung cancer. 7 The study had been 
made by classifying 187,766 men 50 to 70 years of age according to their 
smoking habits, and then 20 months later determining which memhad died 
nd for what causes. The lung-cancer death rate was about nine times as 
high for men smoking one pack or more of cigarettes per day as for non 
smokers. A number of earlier but smaller and less publicized studies in several 
countries showed similar results. The American Cancer Society is 3 
continuing to follow the original group. ^ 

_ t A “ edlcal statistician reviewing these results noted that the per¬ 
cent of smokers in the sample was less than that in the comparable 

foT he n sam^ P ” PUlad ° n ’ that the death rates fr ™ alf causes 

for the sample were about 30 percent below the corresponding U. S 

drath rite S 6 t t Vy Sm ° kerS in thC Sample showed a lower cancer 
imS ' an the responding U. S. rate), and that for the 

htrfier Vo - h rates n0t r ly fr ° m cancer but from a11 causes were 

* I- ^ C ! g . arette sm °kers than for nonsmokers. 8 All these facts 

reminded h ™ f the presenc . e of substantial selectivity in the sample, 
minded him of previous incidents in medical statistics that had 

hkeTht fTl C ° S - and “ hm t0 SUggeSt that a sim P le elective process 
like the following could have produced a spurious association. 

Suppose, first, that the population consists of two groups: Group I 

constituting 3 Percent of the population, which is on the verg^of 

death and has a death rate during the period of the study of g/per- 

cent, and Group II, constituting 97 percent of the population which 

has a death rate of 0.03 percent. Assume that 80 percent of each 

g ° H Upare s ™ okers ) and that the death rates are the same for smokers 

(in d percems)^ erS W ‘ thm group ' Thus ’ the death rates would be 
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Nonsmokers 

Smokers 


Group I 

Group II 

99 

0.03 

99 

0.03 

population 

are: 

Group I 

Group II 

0.006 

0.194 

0.024 

0.776 


Nonsmokers 
Smokers 

Using again the formula for weighted means (Sec. 7.4.2), we obtain 
the following death rates: 

Nonsmokers: 

0,006 X 99 + 0-194 X 0.03 ^ Q Q3 x 99 _j_ o.97 X 0.03 

0.006 + 0.194 = 3 00 percent. 

Smokers: 

0.024 X 99 + 0-776 X 0-03 = Q Q3 x 99 + 0.97 X 0.03 

0.024 + 0.776 = 3 0Q percent _ 

Now introduce the assumption that the proportion of smokers 
cooperating in the study differs between Groups I and II. Suppose 
that half the individuals in Group I are included m the samp e, e 
omissions being those whose poor health is obvious or prcvents t c^ 
being interviewed, whether they smoke or not. For Group II, assume 
that^99 percent of nonsmokers and 65 percent of smokers cooperate. 
Such differential selectivity would result m a death rate in sa ™P 
that is 50 percent higher for smokers than for nonsmokers, being 
2 33 percent for smokers and 1.55 percent for nonsmokers. This ast 
s «p KSnrf in the bottom halt of Table 289, which summary 

^Th^ruri^aisumption, which accounts for the results, is that 
there is differential selectivity between smokersand nor ;^° 1 ; el s ®’ “^ 
that the differential is greater for the healthy than the 
study many of the very unhealthy are simply not avada^ 
view, and are therefore eliminated on grounds of ill-health, regard 
less of smoking habits; there is no harm m that alone The^heal hy 
differ in their availability and cooperativeness and it is not at all 
implausible that more smokers than nonsmokers will refuse to co 
operate in a study of the ill-effects of smoking; again there is no 
harm in that alone. It is the combined effect that is damaging, 
any event, as Berkson says. 
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: * • T he fa 01 that the exact mechanism of such selective association is not 
readily visualized is not an adequate reason for considering the suggestion of its 
possible existence to be as it has been characterized—“far fetched.” . , . Nor 
is it conclusive that the considerable number of statistical studies that have’been 
pubhshed all agree in showing an association between smoking and cancer of 
the lung On the contrary,... if correlation is produced by some elements of the 
statistical procedure itself, it is almost inevitable that the correlation will appear 
whenever the statistical procedure is used. 9 


TABLE 289 


Hypothetical Illustration of Possible Effects of Selectivity 
in Producing Spurious Association 


Group 

Smoker 

Nur 

nber in Group 

——...... 

Number of Deaths 

Group I 

Group II 

Both 

groups 

Group I 

Group II 

Both 

groups 

Rate 

(percent) 

Popula¬ 

tion 

No 

Yes 

600 

2,400 

19,400 

77,600 

20,000 

80,000 

594 

2,376 

6 

24 

600 

2,400 

3.0 

3.0 

Total 

3,000 

97,000 

100,000 

2,970 

30 

3,000 

3.0 

Sample 

No 

Yes 

300 

1,200 

19,206 

50,440 

19,506 

51,640 

297 

1,188 

6 

16 

303 

1,204 

1.55 

2.33 

Total 

1,500 

69,646 

71,146 

1,485 

22 

1,507 

2.12 


Source: Berkson, op. cit ., Appendix Table 1. 


. up this example, it is not our intention to express or 

tmpiy an opinion as to whether the association between lung cancer 
and smoking is spurious. Rather, our intention is to point out the 
issues involved, for they apply to virtually all associations based on 
analyses of data from experience rather than experiment. 

The example illustrates also the danger of assuming that sub¬ 
stantial nonresponse or non-cooperation will have no serious effect 
on statistical studies. If you try out various assumptions about per- 
centages of differentia! selectivity on the basic data of Table 289, you 
wi nd that the observed association between smoking and lung 
cancer will be considerably different for different assumed percent¬ 
ages. The rates of selectivity in this example reflect both the original 
sampling process and the success in obtaining cooperation from those 
designated by the sampling process. The problem of failure to get 
information from those designated by the sampling process is called 
the problem of nonresponse or non-cooperation. The problem of non- 
response may be a serious one even if the original sampling process 
is comp letely sound. For example, in the Salk polio vaccine tests of 
9. Berkson, op. cit. % p. 332. Footnotes omitted. 
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1954 there is some evidence that children whose parents withheld 
permission to participate in the trials may have been less susceptible 
to polio than children who did participate. 0 

Unfortunately, a frequent tendency in practice is to ride rough¬ 
shod over the nonresponse problem and pretend either that it does 
not exist or at least that it could not possibly be serious. The mosl 
fruitful way of attacking the problem, once it is recognized, is to spend 
relatively more resources in getting information on the potential non¬ 
respondents by repeated calls, special interviewers, etc. This means 
that the total number of interviews will be smaller than otherwise, 
but that the data obtained will be better. 


9.5 

STANDARDIZED AVERAGES 

A method of allowing, or “adjusting,” for differences in the com¬ 
position of groups which are to be compared is to compute what the 
means would be if the groups had the same standard composition. 

In the method of standardized means, the means for the sub¬ 
groups are combined in the group mean not on the basis of different 
weights for each group but on the basis of standardized weights. As 
an illustration, let us turn to Table 277 and for each appearance 
group combine the three averages of individual years on the basis 
of equal weights. We have for the beautiful (see Sec. 7.4.2 on com¬ 
puting weighted means) 

} X 1.16 + i X 1.57 + i X 1.53 = 1.42. 

Proceeding in the same way for the other appearance groups we find 
the results shown in the “weights equal” column of Table 291 A. i his 
table also shows the results of using as the standard weights the fre¬ 
quencies in the last column of Table 280. With these weights, the 
standardized mean for the beautiful, for example, is 

0.339 X 1.16 + 0.379 X 1.57 + 0.281 X 1.53 = 1.42. 

In this example, unlike some others, there is little difference be¬ 
tween the two sets of standardized means, or between the standardized 
and the unadjusted means. All indicate that after adjusting for the 
effect of year in college, mean grades are consistently lower when 
appearance is better. Such standardized means have an advantage 

10 . K . A. Brownlee, “Statistics of the 1954 Polio Vaccine Trials,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association y Vol. 50 (1955), pp. 1005-1013. 
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of compactness over Table 277, but they do not reveal such facts as 
that the association is primarily among the juniors. 

TABLE 291A 

Standardized Mean Grades of College Women, 
by Appearance * 


Appearance 

Weights 

Equal 

From all 
appearances 
combined 

Homely 

Plain 

Good Looking 

Beautiful 

1.60 

1.56 

1.50 

1.42 

1.60 

1.55 

1.48 

1.42 

All Appearances* 

1.53 

1.52 


takcrafromTable 280 ‘ 13016 b “ ed ° n a11 a PP“« combined 

ft A P pearance groups weighted by frequencies for all years in Table 280. 

Another example will illustrate the potential effect of the weights 
used for standardizing. 8 


Example 291 Defective Output of Two Plants 

f Zr he t data ° f Table 291B are hypothetical but might represent the number 
of defective items produced by two plants making the same product. 

TABLE 291B 


Percent of Defective Items Produced 
at Two Plants, by Lot Size 
(Hypothetical) 


Plant 

Lot 

Size 

(units) 

Lots 

Produced 

(number) 

Items 

Produced 

(units) 

Defectives 

Units 

Percent 

A 

100 

27 

2,700 

81 

3 


300 

25 

7,500 

375 

5 


500 

6 

3,000 

240 

8 


700 

4 

2,800 

280 

10 


900 

1 

900 

135 

15 


Total 

63 

16,900 

1,111 

6.6 

B 

100 

1 

100 

15 

15 


300 

3 

900 

99 

11 


500 

7 

3,500 

315 

9 


700 

15 

10,500 

420 

4 


900 

20 

18,000 

360 

2 


Total 

46 

33,000 

1,209 

■ 


I 
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While plant A has a higher over-all percent defective, 6.6 as compared 
with 3.7 for plant B , examination of the table shows that the rates vary 
greatly with the size of lot, and that production in the two plants has been 
distributed very differently by size of lot. To adjust for this, we might take 
plant A ’s distribution of items by lot sizes as standard weights. Another 
possibility is to take plant J5’s distribution as standard. The two sets of 
standardized means are shown in Table 292. 

TABLE 292 

Standardized Mean Percentages Defective, Plants A and B 

Standardized Mean Plant A Plant B 

A’s Weights 6.6 9.6 

J9’s Weights 12.4 3.7 

Source: Computed from Table 291B. 

Thus, which plant has the lower rate of defectives depends on which weights 
are used for standardizing. The facts are such that no single mean can de¬ 
scribe them adequately, namely that plant A does better with small lots 
and plant B does better with large lots. 

While the data of this example are contrived to produce an exag¬ 
gerated effect, in practical cases the magnitude of the difference may 
depend very much on the weights used, even if its direction is not 
actually reversed. If, for example, the average price of consumer 
goods is computed for the United States and for Switzerland, weight¬ 
ing various commodities according to the quantities bought in the 
United States, the price level may appear higher in Switzerland; yet 
it may appear lower there if the weights correspond with Swiss 
consumption. In fact, one of the most important uses of standardized 
means in public affairs is in just such problems as comparing average 
prices or production, or average changes in prices or production, at 
different times or places, and the choice of the standardizing weights 
is critical to the results. 


9.6 

AN EXTENDED EXAMPLE 


Some of the problems and pitfalls of interpretation that we have 
already mentioned may be highlighted by the following summary o 
a classroom discussion of a statistical investigation of the incomes oi 
Chicago lawyers. 11 We shall present this discussion essentially as it 


11. Leonard R. Kent, Economic Status of the Legal Profession in Chicago (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. University of Chicago, 1950). For a summary, see Kent, Economic 
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was reported by an observer who was present for the purpose. The 
paragraphs marked “Comment” are summaries of remarks by stu¬ 
dents; the rest summarizes what the instructor said. 

9.6.1 Lawyers’ Income and Military Service 

The following table shows the differences in the average incomes 
of veterans of World War II and nonveterans in a sample of 812 
Chicago lawyers: 

Example 293 Lawyers’ Income 

TABLE 293 

Income from Legal Practice, by Veteran Status, 


Chicago Lawyers, 1947 


Classification 

Mean Income 

Median Income 

Veterans 

$ 7,208 

$5,684 

Nonveterans 

10,307 

8,091 

Source: Kent, unpublished material. 

mi * • .+ 




The mean income is the average of the lawyers’ earnings obtained 
by totaling their incomes and dividing by the number in the group. 
It is not the income of an “average” lawyer. The mean is pulled up¬ 
ward by relatively few very high incomes. If you are interested in the 
“typical” lawyer’s income, the median is a better measure. Half of 
the incomes exceed the median, half fall short of it. The median is 
not affected by how high the upper half of incomes are, and is there¬ 
fore lower than the mean. Neither measure is the “best” or the 
“right” one in any general or absolute sense. Their usefulness simply 
depends upon the kind of information wanted or the kind of question 
asked. What does Table 293 show? 

Comment: Obviously, it shows that the nonveterans had higher 
incomes than the veterans. 

But can we conclude from this fact that having been in the serv¬ 
ices was a detrimental factor with respect to 1947 income? Could the 
data be used to argue that veterans should receive a bonus to com¬ 
pensate them for impairment of earning capacity, and to estimate 
the proper amount of such a bonus? 

Comment: The two groups should be classified according to age 
and experience, which affect income very much. 


Status of the Legal Profession in Chicago ” Illinois Law Review> Vol. 45 (1950), pp. 311-332. 
Some of the data reported here do not appear in the final dissertation, but are taken from 
preliminary drafts. 
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This is an important suggestion. The two groups may differ in 
regard to several factors that affect income, so some or all the dif¬ 
ference between them may be due to factors other than the one under 
consideration. Since it is reasonable to think that income is related 
to experience (other data in the same study show this clearly) and 
that veterans are on the whole younger than nonveterans, this might 
account for the difference in income between veterans and nonvet¬ 
erans. To isolate the effects of age and experience, a two-way table 
similar to Table 294 was made up. Within each cell of this table were 


TABLE 294 

Income of Chicago Lawyers, 1947 


Experience 

Group 

(years) 


Age Groups (years) 

Under 30 

30-34 

35-39 

.... 

0.0 to 1.5 





1.5 to 2.5 





2.5 to 4.5 


Veterans 

Nonveterans 



4.5 to 6 .5 





• 






recorded two averages, one for veterans and one for nonveterans. 
Now a comparison of veterans and nonveterans within one of the 
cells of this table eliminates the effects that might be associated with 
age and experience. 

Comment: Shouldn’t we take into account the fact that the vet¬ 
erans’ years of experience were not all consecutive, but were inter¬ 
rupted? For a certain amount of experience, it may make a difference 
whether it is interrupted. 

If veterans earn less than non veterans of the same age and experi¬ 
ence, this may be the reason. But we would not want to eliminate 
this cause, because the disconnected nature of a veteran’s experience 
really is due to his service. If being in the service had an effect, that 
may be the way it worked. 

This kind of a comparison gives a slight, but consistent, edge in 
favor of the nonveterans. The nonveterans had slightly higher in- 
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comes in every cell, suggesting that differences in age and experience 
will not explain all of the difference shown in Table 293. Thus, a 
small superiority for nonveterans exists after age and experience are 
taken into consideration. Gan this difference be accepted as the 
effect of military service? 

Comment: Those age groups are pretty broad. You say veterans 
are younger than nonveterans, so couldn’t the 30 to 35 year old 
veterans average enough younger than the 30 to 35 year nonveterans 
to make the difference? The groups ought to be broken down finer. 

Comment: Perhaps the two groups (veterans and nonveterans) 
should be broken down further, say into (a) independent practition¬ 
ers, and (b) employees or members of firms. The latter may have 
stepped back into their prewar jobs while the independents may have 
had to start from scratch. 

Both good points and the data are available for such classifica¬ 
tions. Don’t forget, though, that with too much cross-classification 
there will not be enough cases for comparing averages. Income has 
wide variability even when everything in sight is held constant, so 
differences between averages of small samples are not reliable. 

Comment: You said the differences came out all in the same direc¬ 
tion. Even if one alone isn’t reliable, wouldn’t 15 or 20 practically 
all in the same direction be convincing? 

Yes—if they were all in the same direction. A sound point. 

Suppose the suggested subdivisions were made, and a slight but 
consistent superiority for nonveterans still persisted. 

Comment: There may have been more incentive for the lawyers 
with low incomes to go into the service. Furthermore, lawyers with 
large families were more likely to be deferred, and it is possible that 
these same lawyers have higher incomes than the rest. In other words, 
it seems likely that the veterans may have had lower incomes before 
the war, and the difference observed now may be from lower income- 
earning ability, rather than the effects of being in the service. 

Comment: It seems that a valid comparison cannot be made with¬ 
out a before-and-after study. Why weren’t the 1940 incomes studied 
as well as the 1947 incomes? 

Actually it would be best to have a comparison of the two groups 
before as well as after. The study was not conceived until after the 
war. And probably most people could not report accurately on their 
income of eight or ten years ago. Furthermore, other complications 
would turn up. Many lawyers have moved in or out of the Chicago 
area during this long period, many have died, retired, or entered 
the profession. This kind of situation is very common to research. It 
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is impossible to foresee the questions that are going to come up ten 
years from now, and collect the data now. In this case, the assumption 
that veterans and nonveterans were comparable before the war is 
implicit. No conclusion is any better than this assumption. Special 
supplementary investigations could be made to try to judge how 
nearly correct it is. 

Comment: It might be possible to check up on this assumption a 
little by seeing what the dependency status of the two groups was 
before the war, and what the relation is now between income and 
number of dependents for lawyers in the same age group. Prewar 
dependency status would probably be reported more accurately than 
prewar income. 

From this discussion it is probably becoming obvious that the 
observed difference in the averages can be “explained” in many 
ways. For every explanation we have thought of thus far, a dozen 
others could be thought up if enough people tried long enough. The 
difficulties stem from the fact that we are not sure the thing being 
studied—income differential between veterans and nonveterans—is 
independent of the agencies or forces that divided the lawyers into 
the two groups. To reach a conclusion we have to investigate these 
possibilities carefully. Such difficulties do not usually prevent a con¬ 
clusion, though they prevent certainty, and they make care, expert¬ 
ness, and objectivity important. 

Perhaps this point will be made clearer by imagining a simple 
experiment with this class. Suppose that we wish to find out whether 
this class could learn just as much statistics by reading the book and 
doing the exercises, but skipping the class sessions completely. We 
might divide the class into two groups for an experiment. How should 
we form the groups? 

Comments (numerous): At random. Probability sample. 

It is suggested that we divide the class into two groups at random. 
This will work, although a few refinements (which we can ignore for 
our present purposes) might improve the experiment. One group 
goes to class, one does not. At the end all take the same examination. 
Suppose the stay-at-homes do better on the average. Then it is ob¬ 
jected that the best students were included in the stay-at-home group. 
Other objections are added to this one, etc. What can we say to these 
objections? The crucial, built-in safeguard to which we turn is the 
fact that the class was divided objectively at random. In other words, we 
can assert that the basis for dividing the class into two groups is 
known to have been unrelated to ability, previous knowledge, amount 
of free time, etc., except by chance—and in comparing the two aver- 
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ages we would, of course, require a bigger-than-chance difference 
before we concluded that the stay-at-homes had done better. Re¬ 
member that many of the comments about the veteran-nonveteran 
income comparison stem from the fact that we can’t be sure the 
process by which lawyers were divided was independent of inherent 
earning capacity. One of the lessons we should learn from our hypo¬ 
thetical class experiment is that a random procedure for dividing a 
class into two groups permits definite conclusions from the final com¬ 
parisons. This is another lesson in the importance of randomness in 
the methods of statistics. 

Suppose we try to measure the effect of the lectures by comparing 
the performance on a final test of those members of the class who 
have been absent or drowsy most frequently with the performance of 
those who have been present and alert most frequently. Then, if the 
absentees do better, it may be because they already knew so much 
statistics that they found the class sessions too elementary. And if the 
absentees do worse, it may be because they found the subject so un¬ 
interesting or so incomprehensible that they couldn’t bear it, or 
because they were under heavy outside pressure which not only pre¬ 
vented attending class but prevented doing the reading too. These 
things could be investigated, and no doubt a conclusion readied, but 
it would be a long job, and the conclusion would be shaky, in com¬ 
parison with one obtained by the use of a random division. 

Let’s digress a moment to consider refinements in our hypotheti¬ 
cal study. We might divide the whole group into five subgroups 
according to how well they can be expected to do in statistics. This 
assumes we have some basis, for example college grades, age, intelli¬ 
gence, score on a statistics aptitude test, earlier performance, amount 
of time for study, etc., for dividing the class into prospective excellent, 
good, medium, poor, and incompetent statistics students. Then we 
would divide each of the five groups at random into two subgroups, 
one subgroup to stay away from class and the other to attend. This 
is an example of stratified sampling, showing how expert judgment 
could validly be used in conjunction with random sampling. (See 
Sec. 4.6.3.) The advantage to this refinement is that the amount of 
chance difference between the averages for the two groups would be 
reduced, hence a smaller difference between them could be regarded 
as significant of a true population difference. In other words, our test 
is more “sensitive” or more “powerful”—capable of detecting smaller 
differences. 

Coming back to the lawyers, we conclude that by and large the 
nonveteran lawyers in the Chicago area are making considerably 
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more money than the veterans, but that this difference is almost en¬ 
tirely explained by differences in the compositions of the two groups, 
and is not due to being veterans or not. 

9.6.2 Lawyers’ Income and Education 

Table 298A gives some more data from the same study. 

TABLE 298A 

Income from Legal Practice, by Education, 

Chicago Lawyers, 1947 

Education Mean Income Median Income 

High School Graduates $12,095 $8,955 

College Graduates 11,373 6,938 

Source: Kent, op. cit ., pp. 94-95. 

If you wanted to be a lawyer, and were trying to decide whether 
to get your training in college or by an office apprenticeship—with 
income-producing ability as the sole criterion—would you find the 
results of Table 298A convincing for an office apprenticeship? Prob¬ 
ably not. Let’s look at still another of the tables: 

TABLE 298B 

Income from Legal Practice, 
by Year of Admission to the Bar and Education, 

Chicago Lawyers, 1947 


Year of Admission 
to the Bar 

High School, No College 

College Graduates 

Mean 

income 

No. of 
cases 

Mean 

income 

No. of 
cases 

Prior to 1910 

$13,559 

17 

$22,132 

19 

1910-1914 

19,188 

16 

21,705 

22 

1915-1919 

10,577 

26 

19,053 

19 

1920-1924 

17,100 

10 

16,095 

21 

1925-1929 

8,206 

34 

13,066 

76 

1930-1934 

5,500 

1 

12,111 

81 

1935-1939 

— 

0 

9,050 

107 

1940 and after 

2,000 

1 

4,696 

97 


Source: Kent, op. cit., p. 94. 


Table 298B shows that every experience category except one has 
a higher income for college graduates. Yet the high school graduates 
as a whole have the higher mean income. The point is, of course, that 
in seeming to compare education groups we are also (to some extent) 
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comparing age and experience effects; for the high school graduates, 
on the whole, have been practicing much longer than the college 
graduates. Over 60 percent of the college graduates, but less than 
two percent of the high school graduates, started practice after 1929. 

9.6.3 Lawyers’ Income and Law School 

Again, suppose that you intend to be a lawyer, and wish to choose 
a school on the basis of future income prospects. Would the results 
of Table 299 convince you that you should go to one of the two top 
schools in this table? 


TABLE 299 

Income from Legal Practice, by Law School Attended, 
Chicago Lawyers, 1947 


Law School Attended 

Mean 

Income 

No. of 

Cases 

Average 

Experience 

University of Michigan 

$18,523 

22 

21.1 

Harvard University 

18,294 

46 

18.0 

University of Chicago 

11,306 

116 

18.1 

Northwestern University 

11,247 

88 

16.2 

Chicago-Kent 

10,130 

129 

20.1 

Chicago College of Law 

9,512 

20 

28.3 


Source: Kent, op. cit., pp. 122-123. 


Comment: These data would not help in selecting between Michi¬ 
gan and Harvard; the difference can undoubtedly be explained by 
chance. 

First you would want to investigate whether any hidden factors 
needed to be allowed for. But even if you were satisfied on this count, 
it would still be important to realize that the data do not show whether 
the law school attended bears a cause, or an effect, relationship to 
earning capacity. For in “earning capacity” we must include “con¬ 
nections” of all kinds. It may be that students with good connections 
are more likely to attend certain schools. 

Comment: Students from Chicago who go to Harvard, or any 
other expensive college, or one a long way off, are probably already 
better off financially. Some of those Chicago schools are night schools 
where the students are not as well off in the first place as the ones 
who go to Northwestern and Chicago, much less the ones who go out 
of town. If the same study were made of Ann Arbor or Detroit 
lawyers, Michigan graduates might rank below Chicago and North¬ 
western. 
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9.6.4 The Achilles 7 Heel of This and Similar Studies 

We should say a little bit about the method of collecting these 
data. There are about nine thousand practicing lawyers in the Chi¬ 
cago area. A reasonably complete list of these lawyers was obtained 
from the Sullivan and the Martindale-Hubbell directories, supple¬ 
mented by Bar Association lists, A carefully designed and pretested 
questionnaire was sent to every fourth lawyer on the alphabetical 
list. Of 2,444 questionnaires mailed out, only 812 were returned— 
about the usual rate for studies like this. The questionnaires were re¬ 
turned anonymously, but a postcard was included with each ques¬ 
tionnaire and respondents were asked to report their names on the 
postcards. 

If the 2,444 lawyers selected were a representative sample of all 
the lawyers qualified to be included in the sample, it is still likely that 
some bias was introduced by the circumstances that selected the 812 
respondents from the 2,444 queried. The 1,632 who did not respond 
could totally reverse the picture if the probability of responding is 
somehow related to income. We could conjecture about this forever, 
but there really isn’t much hope of coming to a conclusion without 
some empirical evidence on the matter. 

The postcards provide some evidence in this way. Knowing the 
names of the responding group, it is possible to go back into the law 
directories and see whether the respondents were representative with 
respect to age, experience, education, and possibly a few other cate¬ 
gories. The respondents were found to be fairly representative with 
regard to these attributes, and this fortified the assumption that the 
812 are representative with respect to income. But ultimately you 
are just lifting yourself with your own bootstraps this way. The im¬ 
portant thing is selection by income, and you don’t find this out if 
you didn’t get a response. 

Another check was provided by the fact that the Department of 
Commerce independently made a small study of Chicago lawyers’ 
income at about the same time. The results of the two studies agree 
reasonably well. Either both studies were getting close to the truth, 
or—and this is at least as likely—both were affected by the same 
biases. 

The questions raised in this discussion reveal the sort of problems 
that abound in practical statistical work. On the other hand, the dis¬ 
cussion has also indicated that many of these problems can be sur¬ 
mounted by intelligent methods of collecting and interpreting data. 
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Statistics can yield a lot of useful information when the difficulties 
are appreciated; it may yield misleading information if the difficulties 
are witlessly or willfully disregarded. 

9.7 

CONCLUSION 

Two variables are said to be associated if changes in one are, on 
the average, accompanied by changes in the other. The pattern of 
change m one variable is often termed the “effect” of the second, 
but this refers simply to the effect of classifying the data according 
to the second variable, not to effect in a causal sense 

The first requirement for studying the association between two 
or more variables is the ability to read a table perceptively. This can 
be learned easily by adopting systematic procedures. The first steps 
are orienting ones, finding out from the title, headnote, footnotes, 
source notes, and other explanatory matter, as well as from the row 
and column headings, the nature of the information tabulated. A 

St6pS inVolves starti ng with simple, over-all features 
of the table, the general level of the entries, their variability, and the 

rrr:t Cated b Vu e summary ’ or marginal, rows and col¬ 
umns. Next, the core of the table is examined to see if the effects 

suggested by the marginal rows and columns are true within separate 
rows and columns, and if so whether to the same extent. As a final 
step, the table is examined for any unusual relations or cell entries 
at may be suggestive of ideas or questions other than those with 
which the table was approached. 

The data m tables may be either frequencies—counts of the num¬ 
ber of observations m each cell—or summary measures, such as aver¬ 
ages, for the values of a quantitative variable that have been recorded 
for each observation in the cell. For frequency data we can get a 
descriptive measure of the association by determining how much more 
accurately the observations in the table could be classified on the 
basis of both sets of marginal frequencies than on the basis of one set 
alone. Several indexes of this general type are particularly useful. 
For quantitative variables, either ranked or measured, an index is 
recommended which depends on how frequently the order, or rank 
ol a pair of observations with respect to one variable can be deter¬ 
mined by knowing their order with respect to another variable. For 
qualitative data, the indexes depend on the frequency with which 
the correct cell of the table can be predicted for an observation on 
the basis of one variable only, as compared with the frequency with 
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which the correct cell could be predicted if neither variable were 
known for the observation to be classified. 

A device for measuring more sharply the effect of a variable is the 
standardized mean. The purpose of a standardized mean is to adjust 
for the effects of other variables, so that groups can be compared with 
regard to a variable of special interest without the effects of this 
special variable being confounded with the effects of other varia es. 
Means are standardized by using a standard set of weights to com¬ 
bine the means of subgroups into a single mean. The extent, and even 
the direction, of an effect can vary from one set of standard weights 
to another. One of the most important applications of standardized 
weights is in the construction of index numbers of such things as 

prices and production. . , 

In interpreting association two questions are foremost: 1s it rea 
or spurious? Does it signify a cause and effect relation? The second 
question is one to be dealt with primarily by experts m the subject 
matter of the table, the statistician’s role being primarily to point out 
the kinds of possibilities besides simple cause and effect. 

The first question involves subtle and delicate issues, hinging on 
the possibility of selectivity in the data. Selectivity may be of two 
kinds. In the first place, if the data arise from experience rather than 
from experiment—that is, the individuals fall into one class or another 
(smoker, nonsmoker; veteran, nonveteran) according to forces neither 
controlled by the researchers nor fully understood by them—there 
may be differences between the groups that induce a spurious asso¬ 
ciation. Only if the data arise by experiment—that is, if the re¬ 
searcher assigns individuals by probability methods to the different 
categories whose effects he is studying can there be complete con¬ 
fidence in the absence of spurious association. This kind of selectivity 
thus occurs in the population itself. The second kind arises m J* e 
process of obtaining sample observations from the population. Ub- 
servations of one kind may be more difficult to make than those oi 
another kind, and the degree of differential selectivity may be un¬ 
known. This type of selectivity is especially important m studies ot 

human populations. . 

This completes our survey of statistical description. We turn now 
to statistical analysis or inference. First the material of Chap. 4 
should be reviewed. There the fundamental role of probability con¬ 
siderations in basing decisions on samples is clearly brought out, an 
probability will be our first subject (Chap. 10). With this tool it is 
possible to construct the sampling distributions needed to interpret 
sample results, and Chap. 11 does this. Chaps. 12 and 13 app y t ese 
materials to testing the conformity of samples to hypotheses, ana 
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Do It Yourself 

ou aP ' !r l ? e f ima f ing the characteristics of populations from samples. 
Chap 15 deals with the planning of studies based on samples in order 
to make inferences about populations. 


DO IT YOURSELF 

Example 303A 


For Table 279, (1) summarize the Table’s findings and (2) indicate what 
further information would be helpful in its interpretation. 

Example 303B 

•Same requirement as Example 303A, but for the following table: 


TABLE 303A 


Civilian Labor Force and Unemployment, 
by Sex and Color, 1950 



Labor 

(thoui 

* Force 
sands) 

Unemployed 

(thousands) 

—...i 

——-*- ^ii.^ 

Unemployed per 1,000 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Both 

White 

Nonwhite 

38,607 

3,992 

14,387 

2,086 

1,769 

310 

587 

166 

46 

78 

41 

80 

44 

78 

Total 

42,599 

16,473 

2,079 

753 

49 

46 

48 


tZ7jo“vTu bS ‘ raC ‘ : 1954 ’ Table 221 ' p - 197 ' ° riginal SOUrCe: U - S - ^‘/Popula- 


Example 303G 

Same as Example 303A, but for the following table: 

TABLE 303B 

Death Rates from Tuberculosis, 
Richmond and New York, by Color, 1910 


Color 

Popu 

lation 

Tuberculosis 

Deaths 

Tuberculosis Death Rate 
per 100,000 

New York 

Richmond 

New 

York 

Rich¬ 

mond 

New 

York 

Rich¬ 

mond 

... 

Total 

White 

Colored 

4,675,174 

91,709 

80,895 

46,733 

8,365 

513 

131 

155 

179 

559 

162 

332 

179 

483 

Total 

4,766,883 

127,628 

8,878 

: 286 

186 

224 



J : /uT,/xr K * <Johen and Ernest Nagel, An Introductic 

Scientific Method (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934), p. 449. 
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Example 304A 

Same as Example 303A, but for the following table: 

TABLE 304 

Percentage Distribution of Repossessed and Not 
Repossessed New Cars, by Amount of Down Payment 
in Percent of Cash Selling Price* 


Ratio of Down Payment to Cash Selling Price 


Experience 

Less than 
30% 

30-34% 

35-39% 

40-44% 

45-49% 

50-59% 

60% 
and over 

Not Repossessed 
Repossessed 

4.3 

16.8 

17.5 

45.2 

13.7 

19.4 

11.3 

8.3 

9.4 

5.2 

19.9 

3.6 

23.9 

1.5 


Source: David Durand, Risk Elements in Consumer Instalment Financing (New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1941), p. 61. 

• Data based on 4 samples from 3 automobile finance companies. 


Example 304B 

For Table 209, compute: (a) the index of association of column with row; 
(b) the index of association of row with column; (c) the index of mutual 
association. 

Example 304G 

Same requirements as Example 304B, for the table required by Example 
207A. 


Example 304D 

Same requirements as Example 304B, for the table required by Examnle 
207B. 


Example 304E 

“The . . . table ... [which] follows.. . refers to . .. white Protestant married 

couples living in Indianapolis - The table is condensed from a more detailed 

cross-classification given in [P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, ocia an 
Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility , Vol. 2: The Intensive Study; Purpose, Scope 
Methods , and Partial Results (New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1950), pp. 285, 
389. and 4021_ 12 


(1) What does the table say? . 

(2) What further information would be helpful in interpretation. 

(3) Compute the index of order association, h (Sec. 9.3.3.). 

(4) Indicate how h is to be interpreted. 

irUo A. Goodman and William H. Kruskal, “Measures of A«ociation for Cross 
Classifications,” Journal of the American Statistical Association , Vol. 49 (1954}, p. 
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TABLE 305 


Cross-Classification Between Educational Level of Wife 
and Fertility-Planning Status of Couple 

Numbers in Body of Table are Frequencies 


Highest level of 
formal education of 
wife 

Fertility-planning status of couple 

1 ! 

A 

Most 

effective 

planning 

B 

C 

D 

Least 

effective 

Row 

totals 

One Year College or More 

3 or 4 Years High School 
Less than 3 Years High 
School 

102 

191 

110 

35 

80 

90 

68 

215 

168 

34 

122 

223 

239 

! 608 

591 

Column Totals 

403 

205 

451 

379 

1,438 


Example 305 A 


*'° r themarri age adjustment data, Example 209D, compute the index of 
order association and state in words how it is to be interpreted. 

Example 305B 


303 P r r n ed d ? ath rates for eachof the two cities of Example 
R r^nn T the fc ,llovvln g weights: (a) equal; (b) New York population; (c) 
RxcEmond population; (d) combined population of the two cities. 

y o your answers appear to suggest contradictory interpretations? 
Example 305C 

.. n Tiie .? tudy c y thC Amencan Cancer Society mentioned in Example 287 
Oh 1 "t'Tff' Supp0se Berkson ’ s explanation initially accounts for the entire 
exoecrl H 7 nCe m ratCS b6tWeen Sm ° kerS and n ° nsm °kers. Would you 

S ExpS. rCnCe t0 narr ° W ’ WidCn ’ ° r Stay thC S3me aS the stud y 

Example 305D 

am P k h 287? Uld ^ “ eth ° d ° f Standardized avera S« not be applied in Ex- 

Example 305E 

For one of the principal index numbers published in the Curvey of Current 

«“Sk Wrta .“hT 11 " y °“ “ * b ° m ■«> me,h«i of 

struction. Write a short paper summarizing what you have learned. 
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STATISTICAL INFERENCE 



Chapter io 


Randomness 


and Probability 


10.1 

STATISTICAL INFERENCE 

Chap. 4 introduced the concepts of sample and population as the 
lundamental concepts in statistics and outlined the ideas that would 
pervade the greater part of the book. Chaps. 5 to 9 considered the 
problems of organizing and summarizing data. Now we resume the 

development begun in Chap. 4, which should be reviewed at this 
point. 

Almost any group of observations, however they are presented or 
compressed, should be considered a sample from some larger group of 
observations called a universe or population. In most applications of 
statistics the sample is important only in that it may cast some light 
on a population. What is exactly true for the sample is typically only 
approximately true for the population and the degree of “approxima- 
tion may be excellent or may be worthless. 

In principle, the distinction between description and inference is 
simple and hardly needs to be belabored. In practice, however it is 
easy to lose sight of the distinction. Too often, in practical affairs and 
m science, the evidence available from a sample is so engrossing that 
me need for drawing inferences about a population is forgotten, or 
worse, inferences are drawn without regard to the possibility of dis¬ 
crepancy between the state of the sample and the true state of the 
population. A commonplace example will illustrate this danger. 
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Example 310 Eastern Football 

ORANGE BOWL TO FORGET EAST. Miami, Fla. (UP)—K- D. (Buck) 
Fre^n, head of the Orange Bowl schedule committee, said Saturday that 
will he “hard to sell me on an Eastern team” again. . . 

Alabama swamped Syracuse 61-6 Thursday in the most lopsided victory m 

b ° W FreemZ admitted his disappointment and said that “I guess 

forget about the East as a section from which to choose one of our principals 

S “I know if I am on future Orange Bowl schedule committees 111 be hard to 

sell on an Eastern team.” 1 

Such an example would be merely amusing and trivial, were it 
not that the basic fallacy involved occurs m matters even more im¬ 
portant than football, and much oftener than most «*«“*£*£ 
example, scientists sometimes use elaborate statistical techniques w 
names like “multiple correlation” or “factor analysis and hawng 
gone through the elaborate computations involved feel that t ey 
have paid proper tribute to the demands of statistics. But the proces 
of finding the degree of multiple correlation m a particular sample, 
howevSaborious and seemingly esoteric, results offiy >* the descrip 
tion of one aspect of that particular sample. The coefficient of mult pie 
correlation, taken by itself, is only a descriptive statist “ ,J h 5 
of inference still remains after it has been computed. T > « 
dence from the sample must be interpreted m terms of the multiple 
correlation prevailing in the population from which the sample was 
drawn. If the problem of inference is ignored, all the calculations 
may serve only to encourage false security m the sample finding • 

We turn, then, to the study of the process by which decisions may 

be based on the data of samples. 

10.1.1 Uncertainty 

In making nontrivial inferences about populations ™ *<= j>asis 
of information contained in samples, it must be recogmzed that the 
inferences may be wrong. For example, on the basis of th e evide 
contained in a sample, it might be inferred that m a « " 
between 3 million and 4 million members of the labor forc « ™ er ® 
employed. If the true figure for the entire popLilaLon were actuany 
2.6 million, then the inference would be wrong. Of course, if 
unemployment were actually known to be 2.6 million, there wou 
have been no need for the sample in the first place. But exact knowl¬ 
edge of the population is always missing in statistical investigations 

1. Chicago Sun Times, January 4, 1953. 
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at the time the investigations are made, except in laboratory investi¬ 
gations aimed at testing the sampling methods themselves instead of 
finding out things about the population. Uncertainty is inevitable in 
inferences from samples, and statistical inference is oriented toward 
the objective of evaluating and, through proper planning, controlling 
the degree of uncertainty surrounding inferences. 

Uncertainty goes against the grain of many; it seems intolerable, 
an evidence of lack of rigor, and of weakness of character. During the 
war, for example, generals and admirals found it virtually impossible 
to face the fact that there should be any uncertainty at all as to 
whether a given batch of, say, shells was up to specified standards of 
performance and safety of handling. Yet in the existing state of tech¬ 
nology there was no feasible method of determining the quality of 
shells without firing them, so uncertainty could have been dispelled 
Only by firing the entire batch of shells! 2 

A little reflection, however, should indicate that uncertainty is 
inevitable whenever an inference is drawn that goes beyond the evi¬ 
dence actually at hand. Rigor in drawing inferences is not achieved 
by completely eliminating uncertainty. It is achieved by taking 
explicit account of uncertainty. Statistical inference embraces tools 
for reducing uncertainty and for dealing wisely with what remains. 

We hope that these introductory remarks about uncertainty, 
chough they are at once banal and vague, will take on both substance 
and usefulness by the time you finish Part III. 

10.1.2 Populations 

Let us now review and amplify some terminology introduced in 
Chap. 4. 

A population (sometimes called a universe) consists of all conceiv¬ 
able observations relevant to some particular question. In a census 
study of the incomes of families, for example, there might be one 
observation for each family in the United States. If it is assumed that 
each of these observations measures without error the income of a 
family, then no additional observation conceivably would throw 

2. At least one general faced the uncertainties of ammunition performance squarely 
and without flinching, and mastered them. See Leslie E. Simon, “Sampling and Sorting 
Ammunition for the Attack on Normandy,” Conference Papers , First Annual Convention 
American Society for Quality Control and Second Midwest Quality Control Conference (Chicago: 
John S. Swift Company, Inc., 1947), pp, 275-281. Simon had an unfair advantage over 
other generals, though, in that he is a good statistician, in fact the author of a leading 
manual on engineering statistics. Besides he was not a general at the time, but became one 
only later. 
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further light on family incomes. This collection of observations, 
therefore, would be an example of a population. 

A population is defined in terms of observations rather than in 
terms of people or objects. The heights of United States citizens con¬ 
stitute a population. The attitudes of United States citizens toward 
the Taft-Hartley Act, defined, say, by responses to a single specific 
question, constitute another population. In these two populations the 
people are the same, but the observations are different. The fact that 
the statistical problems of drawing and analyzing a sample would be 
different for the two populations is the chief reason for distinguishing 
between people or objects and observations made on them. In ordi¬ 
nary speech, however, it is not always necessary to make the distinc¬ 
tion explicitly. When there is no question of misunderstanding, 
therefore, we shall “personalize 5 ’ or “objectify 55 populations by speak¬ 
ing of them as if they were composed of people or objects. We may 
refer, for example, to the population of “United States citizens 55 
with the tacit understanding that we really refer to observations of 
an unspecified kind made on United States citizens. Such verbal 
shortcuts are justified only when there is no danger of confusion. 

The preceding paragraph reads as if the number of observations 
in a population is always finite, although possibly some very large 
number. Such populations, called finite populations , are often the object 
of study. But as we saw in Sec. 4.3.1, the term population can also 
be interpreted in a different sense, in which the number of observa¬ 
tions is infinite . If a laboratory technician were to repeat a weighing 
many times, he would obtain a somewhat different reading each 
time, assuming that he tried to read his balance as accurately as 
possible. Any number of weighings the technician actually makes, 
whether one, three, or 20, is only a sample. But a sample of what? 
Of all measurements which might be taken if the process of measure¬ 
ment were continued indefinitely under the same basic conditions. 
The number of such measurements would be infinite. An infinite 
population is, then, simply a conceptual device. No one could ever 
actually enumerate all the observations, as could be done (at least in 
principle) with a finite population. 

In Sec. 4.3.1 we presented a few examples of finite and infinite 
populations. Two more follow. 

Example 312 Bead Population 

The sampling demonstration of Sec. 4.3 used a box containing more than 
a thousand beads. These beads, or more precisely, the colors of these beads, 
comprised a finite population. The numbers of red beads in the 50 successive 
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random samples of 20 beads each, which were described in Sec 4 3 3 com 
Pnse a of 50 from an infinite population. The infinite population' 

S’S^lTri”' 0, r h ' “ mp,i " 8 p ™“ hr ““ b “d” 

tW Ionu j th sam P lln S Process were continued indefinitely (Recall 
that the 20 beads were replaced after each sample so that the process mieht 
in principle have been continued indefinitely.) g 

Example 313A Family Income 

aIl ' e c dy Se ?“ 11131 the population in an income study of United 
States families is finite though very large (about 45 million—the Ixact figure 

each'observation tcf h ^ X ° f 3 ^ 80 kll S as °ne ass= 

eacn observation to be made without error. But we can imao-ine tW ;r , 

given family were asked its income on two separate occasTons land cn dH 
somehow forget completely about the first 

the two answers might not be the same. Hence, for each family we can thiS 
t - n lr \ nl o population generated by the indefinite repetition of this ques- 
rise “ffinhe conditions just described. Th us, the 45 million families give 
each family Potions, one infinite population for 

Example 313B Medical Experiment 

Suppose a medical experiment is performed on 100 patients divided at 
n om into a control group of 50 and an experimental group'of 50 The 

covervtime for ? xp ^ r ment - -pressed, say, as the differLce'in mean re! 

specific 'number fnr T gr ° Up ^ e P articular experiment comes out with a 

the question “T ? lff « rei ? c . e > sa y> 9 - 7 days. Again, we must raise 

me question, Of what population is this number a sample? There are manv 

assume'lhat'there^wa ^ We 

the "° measurement or experimental error, that is, that 

P any patient is measured without error and that no matter 

how many times a treatment were given to any one patient Of it could be 

c!uld think n ofThe X no d T^ 0114 ., his re *P 0nse Would be identical. Then we 
P°P u ^ atlon as all possible patients in a certain geographical 

XT/ losTroT’ T r mple ’- aI1 peoplein the United 

finite. On the l J™™ a , g \ ven disease ' This Population would be 

define the nnm it* ^ u WC mi ^ t ^ink on ty of the 100 patients and 
poSble reDetitiIn!° n f a m differences which would result from all 

repetition a! tb!r, ° f X, expenment; there would be as many possible 
repetitions as there are different combinations of 50 patients to be Selected 

w^d comWnVr ° r r e than j° 29 ; StlU another definition of th°e p^E 
an indefiX n , T X e the P 0 P ulation to consist of the results 
sample of lM nen Tf er ° f re P e P tlons of the processes of (1) selecting a 

gXen d£ase anrTX f a11 P ersons in ‘he United States ill with the 
given disease and (2) performing the experiment on these 100 people. 
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These examples should make clear that the concept of “popula¬ 
tion” is a relative one which will depend on the purposes of the 
investigation and, also, on the resources available to 
For example, a medical experimenter may not be able to dra 
random sample from the population of all persons ill with a giv 
disease, but he may have 100 patients ill with this disease at a medica 
clinic. He may have to confine his study to the population consisting 
of all repetitions of the experiment on the 100 patients, assuming 
fixed basic conditions. He may be able to make a statistical inference 
from the results of his experiment about this latter population, even 
though he could not draw inferences about the population of all 
persons ill with the disease. Of course, what he learns from * e 
people at his clinic might help him make a better guess abou the 
broader population, but he could not draw an 

statistical grounds beyond the population he actually studied. Fre 

c Sy Se .?»e pornt involved i» .he Goldh.m.r-M^hjdl »udy 
of mental disease; see Sec. 2.8.2. Still another example wo^d be an 
investigator who studied the population of family incomes in Boston. 
Statistics would help him make an inference about mcomes m Boston 
if he had drawn his sample from this population. Statistics per se 
would not help him in drawing an inference about family incomes 

elsewhere in the United States. , - . , . . . twppn 

A useful distinction, as we have seen in Sec. 4.6.3, is th at betwee 
a target population (for example, all patients, or all :famihes) and a 
sampled population (for example, clinic patients, Boston fanl ‘ lles )' 
Statistics enable us to make inferences about the sampled PJ ulal °n. 
Expert knowledge and sound judgment of the subject matter is r - 
quired to bridge the gap between the sampled and target populations 
Often the most important differences between the sampled and target 
populations arise from selectivity, such as was discussed in Se . 

10.1.3 Samples 

We have already used the word “sample” frequently. A sample 
is any part of a population. A sample from a given population there¬ 
fore consists of any portion of the totality of observations comprising 
the population. The term “sample,” strictly interpreted, need 
imply anything about the manner in which the observations are 
selected. As we saw in Sec. 4.6, however, and as we shall see repeat¬ 
edly as we go on, randomness in the selection process is essential in 
drawing statistical inferences about populations. 

From one viewpoint, any sample is a random sample from some 
population, namely the Deputation that would be generated by in- 
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fhfsampir 3117 independent re P etiti °ns of the process that produced 

10.1.4 Parameters and Statistics 

A mean, proportion, median, standard deviation, index of asso- 
aatmn or other summary measure of the observations comprising a 
population is called a parameter. The analogous summary measure for 
a sample is a statistic. Hence the term “descriptive statistic” will be 
replaced by two more specialized words, “parameter” and “statistic ” 
It is essential to keep clearly in mind at all times whether a sample 
or a population is under discussion. It is, therefore, essentia! to use 
ctitterent symbols to represent parameters and statistics. We have 
already mentioned in Sec. 8.5.1 the custom of using to represent a 
population standard deviation and x to represent a sample standard 
deviation. One system of notation is to use Greek letters for param¬ 
eters and the corresponding Roman letters for statistics. We, however 
generally use capital letters for parameters and lower case letters for 

andfforthe 111 S T 3A WC US c d P for the P 0 P^tion proportion 
K t T? le P ro P° rtlon - Similarly, we use M for a population 
ean but in deference to a well-nigh universal statistical custom we 
shall denote the sample mean of a variable by a bar over the symbol 
for the variable—5, y, f, etc. Also in deference to custom, we'use „ 

and x for population and sample standard deviations. Thus, we use 
these pairs of symbols: 


Population 

Sample 


Mean 

M 

x 


Proportion 

P 

P 


Standard Deviation 


Parameters, being characteristics of populations, are fixed, though 
usually unknown in statistical problems. Statistics, on the other hand 

but n fre h nr C li eri l tlCS ° f ^ SUb j CCt t0 Sam P lin g fluctuations 

but are usuaHy known. In Chap. 4, for example, the proportion of 

red beads in the box, the parameter, was unknown but remained the 

Tb< ; Preportion of red beads in a sample, the statistic, was 
known, but varied from sample to sample. 

10.2 

PROBABILITY 


a . ^r bab v iHty haS , an ever y da y waning conveyed by sentences such 
as, His chance of winning is pretty small,” “It’s pretty likely that 
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we’ll have rain before tomorrow,” or “You’re probably right.” In 
each of those examples the idea of uncertainty is acknowledged and 

^The use of the word “probability” in statistics, however, is some¬ 
what different from, and more precise than, its nontechnical or pop¬ 
ular use. The probability of a particular outcome of a certain event 
is equal to the relative frequency of this outcome among all events at 
the same kind. Since about 97.5 percent of the infants born alive m 
the United States reach the age of one year, the probability that a 
particular infant will survive to the age of one year m the United 
States is 0.975. If a certain coin tossed in a certain way comes up 
heads in 40 percent of all tosses, the probability of a head on a par¬ 
ticular toss is 0.40. Relative frequency can be as small as 0 it a par¬ 
ticular outcome does not occur at all and as high as 1 if the outcome 
always occurs. Probability, correspondingly, varies front 0 to 1. it is 
customary to speak of an outcome with a probability of 0 as impossible 
(since it does not happen at all, though it may be logically possible 
or conceivable). An outcome with a probability of 1 is spoken of as 
sure (since it always happens). 

The phrase “a certain event” needs emphasis. To illustrate the 
need, consider the following misuse of the definition, which results 
from ignoring this phrase: Since about half of the adults in the 
United”States are men (actually, the percentage in the 1950 census 
was 49.1 for persons 21 years old and older), the probability is about 
one-half that a person named Beryl Sprinkel is a man. This is wrong. 
Beryl Sprinkel is or is not a man, and the probability is certain y no 
one-half. “A certain event” refers to certain given conditions—to a 
population, in fact; “a particular outcome” refers to a stated charac¬ 
teristic which some members of the class, or population possess, and 
probability applies to a member of the population to be selected a 
random. If we inquire about the probability that Beryl Sprinkel is a 
man, we have narrowed the population to one member, w o ei 
has or lacks the characteristic. If we know nothmg^ about Beryl 
Sprinkel but have to address a letter “Dear Mr or Dear ■Mjm. 
the appropriate population is all persons named Beryl, or perhaps al 

persons with names like Beryl, such as Burl > and we 
the probability (or at least to which side of 0.5 the probability lies) 
tha/a person named Beryl is a man. If we know that Beryl Sprinkel 
is the economist for a large bank, the relevant population is econo¬ 
mists for large banks whose first names are Beryl, or perhaps econo¬ 
mists for large banks whose first names do not indicate their sex. Bu 
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none of this changes the fact that Beryl Sprinkel either is or is not a 
man, d 

Similarly with the babies. The probability of a baby’s surviving 
its first year is 0.975 only if the baby is to be selected at random from 
the whole number of babies born in a certain period. If we narrow 
our attention to a single baby, the probability is either 0 or 1—either 
it will live until its first birthday or it won’t—though until it dies or 
reaches its first birthday there is no way to be certain which. Any 
judgments we have to make will have to be based on the probability 
for a class of which we judge the specific baby to be a member. 

In these examples we have laid the foundation—or at least built 
the forms into which to pour the foundation—for a point that will 
assume practical importance in Chaps. 12 to 14: the things about 
which decisions are made (generally parameters or relations among 
them) are fixed and not subject to probability calculations. The de¬ 
cisions we make, while fixed once made, are subject to probability 
measures that describe the processes by which they were made. 

Our definition of probability really has meaning only in con¬ 
nection with random selection of individuals from a population. The 
idea of randomness therefore needs detailed consideration. 

10.3 

RANDOMNESS 

In Chap. 4, our first presentation of the idea of randomness was 
in terms of thorough shuffling or stirring of the beads in the sampling 
box prior to the selection of a sample. Then we defined random 
selection in Sec. 4.6.1 as a process which assigns to all sets of n mem¬ 
bers of a population the same chance of constituting the sample. This 
conveys the notion, but probability has crept into the definition under 
the guise of chance, and probability was defined in terms of ran- 
domness. 

We are trapped in a kind of circularity common to all linkages 
between abstract mathematical concepts and the real world. If we 
attempt, for example, a logical definition of that class of phenomena 
in the real world to which the propositions of plane geometry apply 
we quickly find ourselves defining the class in terms of the applica- 
bihty of plane geometry. In geometry, a straight line has the property 
of being the shortest distance between two points. When is a real line 
such tha t the properties of a straight line apply to it? When experi- 

3. In fact. Beryl Sprinkel is a man. He often gets letters to “Dear Miss Sprinkel.” 
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ence shows that it has those properties to an approximation good 
enough for some practical purpose. We wind up expressing annoy¬ 
ance with “philosophers’ 5 and confidence in “what works. 55 

Similarly, to define randomness is to define the class of phenomena 
to which the propositions of mathematical probability apply. We 
come down to the fact of experience, that in repeated selection by a 
given process, the relative frequencies of various events converge to 
fixed numbers. If these numbers are the relative frequencies of the 
target population, the sampling is random. Conversely, the numbers 
to which the empirical relative frequencies do converge describe the 
sampled population, from which the process is 
producing random observations. 

To gain an intuitive idea of the way random¬ 
ness is achieved in practical statistics, imagine a 
ten-sided “die, 55 on each side of which appears 
one of the digits 0 to 9. Such dice have in fact 
been constructed, 4 and one is shown in Fig. 
318. Now suppose this die is tossed into the air 
spinning rapidly about its longitudinal axis, and 
^ caught with the thumb pressing on one of the 
FIG. 318. A “ten-sided numbered sides. The number on that side is re- 
die" or random digit gen- corded and the die tossed again. If the die is spm- 
erator * ning rapidly, and is tossed high enough to make 

several dozen complete revolutions, minute differences in speed of 
rotation, height of the toss (which largely determines duration of ro¬ 
tation), and timing of the catch result in completely unpredictable 
outcomes. An actual series of 50 tosses with such a die produced 
the following sequence: 

22831 52643 28455 55940 36680 56646 79990 60016 69540 47286 



The digits produced in this manner are random digits; the process 
by which they are produced is a random process. The population is 
one in which each digit has probability 0.1. 

Randomness inheres in the process itself, not in any particular 
sequence produced by it. Ultimately, however, the only way to judge 
whether a process is random is by the properties of the sequences it 
produces. We will discuss, therefore, some of the properties of ran¬ 
dom sequences; but first we consider one additional concept impor¬ 
tant in probability, independence. 

4 By H C Hamaker of the Philips Research Laboratories, Eindhoven, Holland. This 
is noi literally a die, nor is it ten-sided. It is a right cylinder whose cross section is a ten- 
edged regular polygon. 
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10.4 

INDEPENDENCE 

The digits produced by our ten-sided die are not only random but 
independent . Events are independent if the probability that one of them 
will have a certain outcome is the same no matter what the outcome 
of the others. In recording ages of people, for example, the probability 
that a person selected at random from the United States population 
of 1950 would be from 20 to 24 years old is 0.076—about 1 in 13. If, 
however, we know that his father’s age was 30, the probability drops 
to 0; so these events are not independent. Similarly, Table 280 
showed that the probability that one of the 643 college women se¬ 
lected at random would be beautiful was 0.14 if she were a senior 
and 0.09 if she were a graduate student; so the events “appearance 55 
and “class 55 are not independent, but dependent. 

In selecting 20 beads for a sample in the sampling demonstration 
of Sec. 4.3, the probability that the bead in any one position in the 
panel would be red was slightly less if the bead in some second posi¬ 
tion was red than if it was not, for if the bead in the second position was 
red, it left one less red bead in the part of the population available 
for filling the first position. In this example, in fact, the probability 
that the bead in the first position will be red depends on the colors 
in all the other 19 positions. 

Note that in all these examples the sampling is from a stable pop¬ 
ulation, and the probability that any specified observation (event) 
will have a certain characteristic (outcome) is the same for all ob¬ 
servations. Only when we know one or more of the observations are 
the probabilities changed. This is in contrast with a situation in which 
the probabilities are different for different observations, but not in 
ways related to how the other observations have turned out. An ex¬ 
ample of the latter is the sequence GSGSG SGSGS 
GSGSG SGSGS G S G S G SGSGS GSSS, 
which records the winners of successive games of the first set of a 
tennis match between Gonzales and Schroeder, which Schroeder won, 
18-16. The explanation for the alternating pattern is that, in tennis, 
the serve changes with each game and a player’s probability of win¬ 
ning is usually much higher when he is serving than when he is not. 
This sequence could be regarded as a mixture of two sequences of 
random independent events, the odd-numbered observations from a 
population in which the probability of G was nearly 1, the even- 
numbered observations from a population in which the probability 
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of an S was nearly 1. While the probabilities for any observation 
depend strongly on which population it is from, they do not 
(presumably) depend on how previous observations from either pop¬ 
ulation have turned out. 

In the sampling demonstration, the color of the bead in a cer¬ 
tain position for one sample was independent of the color of the bead 
in that position—or in any other position for any other sample. 
Similarly in tossing the ten-sided die, the digit on any one toss was 
independent of the digit on any other toss. 

10.5 

PROBABILITY AND PREDICTABILITY 

Randomness implies the approximate predictability of relative 
frequencies, the degree of approximation depending, by the Law of 
Large Numbers, on the number of observations. It also implies the 
unpredictability of individual observations. As the insurance com¬ 
panies say, “We don’t know who will die, but we know how many.” 
Actually, they don’t know exactly how many, either, but only ap¬ 
proximately. sj . 

Suppose that with the ten-sided die the probability of a “3” is 0.1, 
as it should be. Then if we predict a 3 before every toss, we will be 
right about ten percent of the time in a very long sequence of tosses. 
(In the 50 tosses reported above, there were three 3’s or only six 
percent.) Now suppose we want to improve this record, to be right on 
more than ten percent of our guesses of 3 in a long sequence of tosses. 
For example, we might predict a 3 only when we have a strong hunch 
that it will appear, or only when a 3 has not occurred in the previous 
nine tosses. No ruse whatsoever will increase—or, for that matter, 
decrease—the probability that a prediction of 3 will actually be 
followed by a 3. 

When observations are random but not independent, unpredicta¬ 
bility applies slightly differently. Suppose the operation of our ten¬ 
sided die for some reason were such that a 3 has only half as large a 
chance of occurring if the preceding digit is a 3. Then we can predict 
the relative frequency with which 3’s will be followed by 3’s, but we 
cannot say which 3’s will be followed by 3’s. 

Sequences of independent, random events often appear to be 
clustered. In discussing Fig. 109, for example, we called attention 
to a run of six consecutive 2’s. As another example, consider the 
following 125 digits which were obtained from an electronic analogue 
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of the ten-sided die. Each 3 is shown in boldface. (The division into 
5x5 blocks is simply for appearance.) 

TABLE 321 
125 Random Digits 

T77To~- 1 3 5 8 6~” 3 4 6 7 3 

6 4 8 9 4 7 4 2 9 6 2 4 8 0 5 

1964 5 09303 23 2 0 9 

093 76 7 0715 38 3 1 1 

8 0 1 5 7 3 6 1 4 7 6 4 0 3 2 

Source: Table 632, first 25 columns of first 5 rows. 

A uniform division of the 16 3’s among the five blocks would mean 
about three to a block. Actually, six are “clustered’ 5 in one block, 
and four in each of two other blocks. Randomness does not produce 
perfect uniformity, it produces chaotic irregularity—but regularity 
in long-run relative frequency. 

As another example, consider the following record of 15 tosses 
of a coin: 

H H H T T H T T H T H T T HT 

Again, there seems to be a tendency to cluster. That this tendency 
is almost inevitable can be seen by noting that of all possible sequences 
of 15 tosses with 8 tails and 7 heads, only the following shows no 
tendency at all to cluster: 

THTHT HTHTH THTHT 

Such perfect alternation would occur very rarely if 8 V s and 7 H s 
were arranged in a random sequence, indeed only about once in 
6,435 sequences. Furthermore, most sequences of 15 tosses would not 
show exactly 8 Vs and 7 H s, or 7 Ts and 8 H% and then some 
clustering would be inevitable. 

Many events in the real world seem to come in clusters: airplane 
accidents, deaths of famous people, personal problems, etc. But if 
these events occurred randomly and independently that is just what 
one would expect. In fact, however, some of these events may not 
behave strictly as sequences of random, independent events with 
constant probability. The probability of airplane accidents may be 
higher in winter than in summer, or the occurrence of a riot in one 
prison may encourage convicts in another prison to riot. Or there 
may be a tendency for clusters of events to be played up by the news¬ 
papers, while single occurrences are ignored. In any of these instances. 


1 0 0 9 7 
3 7 5 4 2 
0 8 4 2 2 
9 9 0 1 9 
0 7 


3 2 5 3 3 

0 4 8 0 5 
6 8 9 5 3 
0 2 5 2 9 
9 9 9 7 0 
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there would be, or appear to be, more clustering than would occur 
in a sequence of random, independent events with constant probability. 

Example 322 Do Jesuits Die in Three’s? 

A belief that Jesuits commonly die in three’s was examined through a 
statistical study of historical records. The conclusion was that 

. the P ersua sion in question, a supposed superstition, that Jesuits die in three’s 
is confirmed by the series observed and, furthermore, has been shown to be the 
recognition of an important trait of all random historical sequences . 6 

It might seem that clustering affords a basis for forecasting the 
observations in a random sequence. In tossing coins, for example, 
you might forecast that the next toss will be the same as the last one! 
Such forecasts, however, will be right only half the time, on the aver- 
age, if the coin is a fair one; this is the same proportion correct that 
will be achieved by any forecasts. The half of the time that an out¬ 
come is like the preceding one is sufficient to give the appearance 
of clustering. 

Probably as common as misunderstandings of random clustering 
are misunderstandings to the effect that randomness requires compen¬ 
sating outcomes—for example, that “good luck 55 is inevitably punished 
by “bad luck,” and vice versa. A gambler with a streak of “bad luck” 
may keep playing in the belief that the law of averages will bring an 
offsetting streak of “good luck.” A baseball player in a batting slump 
is spoken of as being “due for a hit.” 6 These attitudes are fallacious so 
long as the sequence of events referred to, really results from an inde¬ 
pendent random process. Assume that the'probability of a head on the 
toss of a coin is 0.50, that the tosses are independent, and that 10 tosses 
are heads. What is the probability of a head oq. the eleventh toss? Since 
we have assumed the probability to be 0.50, the probability is still 0.50. 
There is no reason, therefore, to expect a compensatory excess of ten 
tails to offset the ten consecutive heads. If more tosses are made, 
the proportion of heads would be expected to be very close to 0.50. 
The ten consecutive heads would be “swamped” (as Tippett aptly 
describes the effect) by a large number of subsequent observations. 
The discussion of the Law of Large Numbers in Sec. 4.7, including 
Example 122, should be reviewed in this connection. 

Care must be taken to distinguish situations in which the Law 
of Large Numbers actually applies from those in which it does not, or 

5. J. Solterer, “A Sequence of Historical Random Events: Do Jesuits Die in Three’s?” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, Vol. 36 (1941), pp. 477-484. 

fe m ous baseball pitcher, Ted Lyons, was once removed for a pinch hitter on his 
fifth time at bat after having made a base hit on each of his first four times at bat. The 
reason given was that it was virtually impossible for a pitcher to get five hits in a row! 
(Lyons was a very good batter during his entire major league career.) 
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in which its applicability is uncertain. Basically the law applies only 
to random sequences in which the probability of each possible out¬ 
come remains constant. Suppose, for example, there are two baseball 
teams of approximately equal skill. One team is made up wholly 
of men of age 20; the other, of men of age 35. The two teams agree 
to play each other daily during the baseball season for the next ten 
years. In the first year, the young men win 80 and lose 70 games. 
Will the law of averages tend to swamp this difference? Even if the 
probability of either team winning were one-half at the start, the 
probability of the younger team winning would increase with time. 

In applying the Law of Large Numbers to predicting chance 
events, it must also be remembered that, in practice, the probabilities 
themselves are unknown. Suppose you are tossing pennies with an 
acquaintance, using a supposedly fair coin that he has produced, and 
the first ten tosses are all heads. You would then have grounds for 
suspecting that the subsequent tosses would not swamp the first ten 
heads. That is, you would have made an inference from the sample of 
ten that the population proportion was not one-half. 

Even though accurate predictions of individual chance events are 
not possible, predictions of relative frequencies may be very useful. 
A gambler with “loaded” dice may profit handsomely by his knowl¬ 
edge that the probability of each side coming up is more or less than 
one-sixth. For, in contrast to a popular conception, dishonest gambling 
devices may produce random sequences of observations, the dishonesty 
consisting simply in an alteration of the probabilities from those that 
would commonly be expected, as in the case of loaded dice. The basic 
notion of randomness does not require equal probabilities for both 
sides of a coin, all sides of a die, all numbers on a roulette wheel, 
or all cards in a deck. A more important example of the practical 
usefulness of a knowledge of probabilities is afforded by insurance 
businesses. By an approximate knowledge of the probability of death, 
of fire, or of accident for a certain group, an insurance company is 
able to make “bets” with given individuals that reduce the financial 
uncertainties to individuals of being unable to predict how chance 
will affect them as individuals, but that produce reliable long-run 
profits for the companies. 

10.6 

PROBABILITY CALCULATIONS 

The following two rules are often applied in the discussion of 
statistical inference, and other applications of probabilities. 
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10.6.1 The Addition Rule for Mutually Exclusive 
Occurrences 

Mutually exclusive occurrences, or outcomes of events, are occur¬ 
rences which cannot both happen. A bead cannot be both red and 
not red, a person both literate and illiterate, a college woman both 
beautiful and homely, or a person both 20 to 24 years of age and the 
son of a man of 30. In contrast, a college woman can be both an 
undergraduate and a junior, or both a senior and homely, a person 
can be both literate and unschooled, or both schooled and illiterate; 
so these occurrences are not mutually exclusive. 

The addition rule for probabilities is: The probability that one or 
the other of two mutually exclusive occurrences will happen is the 
sum of their separate probabilities. 

Consider the ten-sided die. Let Pr( 2) denote the probability o a 
and Pr( 5), the probability of a 5. Assume Pr(2) = Pr(5) = 0.1. 
Then the probability of a 2 or a 5 on a single toss, Pr(2 or 5), is, by 
the addition rule, 

Pr(2 or 5) — Pr(2) + Pr(5) 

= 0.10 + 0.10 
= 0 . 20 . 

When we ask for the probability of a 2 or a 5, we are simply broaden¬ 
ing the class of outcomes whose probability we seek. Since no outcomes 
that were included in the “2” class can also be in the “5” class, we 
add to the total number of occurrences of 2’s all the occurrences of 
5’s. The rule would not apply if some outcomes were both 2 and 5, for 
then some of the 5’s would already have been counted with the 2 s. 

10.6.2 The Multiplication Rule for Independent 
Occurrences 

As we saw in Sec. 10.4, random events are independent if the 
probabilities of the various possible outcomes of each are the same 
whatever the outcome of the other. Several examples were given 

in Sec. 10.4. , 

The multiplication rule for probabilities is: The probability that 
two independent events will have specified outcomes is the product 
of the probabilities of these outcomes. < . 

Suppose that we decide to toss the ten-sided die twice. What is 
the probability we will first get a 2, then a 5-Pr(2,5)? According 
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to the multiplication rule, this will be 

Pr(2,5) = Pr( 2) X Pr( 5) 
= 0.1 X 0.1 
= 0 . 01 . 


To see the reason for this rule, think of all outcomes tliat are 
possible in two tosses of the die: 


0,0 

1,0 

2,0 

3,0 

4,0 

5,0 

6,0 

7,0 

8,0 

9,0 

0,1 

1,1 

2,1 

3,1 

4,1 

5,1 

6,1 

7,1 

8,1 

9,1 

0,2 

1,2 

2,2 

3,2 

4,2 

5,2 

6,2 

7,2 

8,2 

9,2 

0,3 

1,3 

2,3 

3,3 

4,3 

5,3 

6,3 

7,3 

8,3 

9,3 

0,4 

1,4 

2,4 

3,4 

4,4 

5,4 

6,4 

7,4 

8,4 

9,4 

0,5 

1,5 

2,5 

3,5 

4,5 

5,5 

6,5 

7,5 

8,5 

9,5 

0,6 

1,6 

2,6 

3,6 

4,6 

5,6 

6,6 

7,6 

8,6 

9,6 

0,7 

1,7 

2,7 

3,7 

4,7 

5,7 

6,7 

7,7 

8,7 

9,7 

0,8 

1,8 

2,8 

3,8 

4,8 

5,8 

6,8 

7,8 

8,8 

9,8 

0,9 

1,9 

2,9 

3,9 

4,9 . 

5,9 

6,9 

7,9 

8,9 

9,9 


There are 100 possible outcomes, all of which would be equally 
frequent in an infinite number of pairs of tosses. Only one of these 
100 is the prescribed one, 2,5. Note that 5,2 is another one of the 100 
possible outcomes, but that it is not the same as 2,5; the multiplication 
rule applies to a prescribed order. 

10.6.3 Illustrative Computations and Generalization of 
the Rules 

A few illustrations will help clarify these rules. Consider again 
our ten-sided die. 

(i) What is the probability of an even number on a single toss? 

Pr(even) - Pr(0) + Pr( 2) + Pr(4) + Pr(6) + Pr(8) 

- 0.1 + 0.1 + 0.1 + 0.1 + 0.1 

= 0.5. 

(ii) What is the probability of a prime number (including 1) 
on a single toss? 

Pr (prime) = Pr(l) + Pr(2) + Pr(3) + Pr( 5) + Pr(7) 

- 0.1 + 0.1 + 0.1 + 0.1 + 0.1 

= 0.5. 

(iii) What is the probability, on two tosses, of a 2,5 or a 5,2? 

Pr(2,5) - Pr(2) X Pr(5) 

= ( 0 . 1 ) ( 0 . 1 ) 

= 0 . 01 . 
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Similarly, 


Then, 


Pr( 5,2) = Pr( 5) X Pr( 2) = 0.01. 


Pr( 2,5 or 5,2) = Pr(2,5) + Pr( 5,2) 
= 0.01 + 0.01 
- 0 . 02 . 


(iv) Suppose one throws the die and reads the side his thumb 
is pressing and the side to the right. What is the probability of getting 
a 4 and a 7? The probability that the thumb is pressing the 4 is 0.1. 
The probability is also 0.1 that the side to the right of the thumb is 7. 
But the desired probability is 

neither 0.1 X 0.1 = 0.01 
nor 0.1 + 0.1 = 0.2. 

The first result is wrong because the events are not independent. 
In fact, the die illustrated in Fig. 318 happens to be constructed so 
that 7 is always to the right of 4. The second result is wrong because 
the outcome is not “either a 4 or a 7,” but the result 4, 7 obtained in 
the way just described. The result 4,7 is obtained when, and only 
when, the die comes down so that the thumb presses on 4, and the 
probability that this will happen is 0.1, not 0.01 or 0.2. Similarly, 
the probability of 4,2 would be 0, since for this die the digit to right of 
4 is never 2 but always 7. 

When you apply the probability rules , be sure the rule Jits the situation. 

(v) What is the probability of an even number or a number 
greater than 2? 

The addition rule, blindly applied, would give 

Pr (even or >2) = 0.5 + 0.7 = 1.2, 

but this is obviously wrong. It is fortunate that the absurdity of the 
answer makes its incorrectness obvious; it might have been wrong 
but not obviously wrong, and the error might have passed unnoticed. 
The error is that the addition rule refers to mutually exclusive outcomes, 
and 4, 6, and 8 are both greater than 2 and even. In the erroneous 
calculation, these outcomes have each been counted twice. 

You can see from this how to modify Rule 1 so that it will apply 
whether or not outcomes are mutually exclusive: the probability that 
either of two outcomes will occur is the sum of their probabilities 
minus the probability that both will occur together. Thus, in the ex¬ 
ample just cited, 
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Pr (even or >2) = Pr (even) + Pr(>2) — Pr (both even and >2) 

- (0.5) + (0.7) - (0.3) 

= 0.9. 

That is, since we originally counted the three outcomes twice, both 
as even and as greater than 2, we have to subtract 0.3 to compensate 
for this. 

Although the addition rule is stated for two mutually exclusive 
outcomes of an event, and the multiplication rule for the outcomes 
of two independent events, both rules extend easily to more than two 
cases: 

Addition: The probability that one of several mutually exclusive 
outcomes will occur is the sum of the individual probabilities. 
Multiplication: The probability that each of several independent 
outcomes will occur is the product of the individual proba¬ 
bilities. 

For example, if the probability of a 3 is 0.1, of a 7, 0.1, and of a 9, 
0.1, then the probability of obtaining a 3 or a 7 or a 9 on a single 
observation is 0.1 + 0.1 + 0.1 = 0.3. The probability of 3, then 7, 
then 9 in three observations is 0.1 X 0.1 X 0.1 = 0.001. 

10.7 

CONDITIONAL PROBABILITY 

In the preceding section we saw how to compute probabilities for 
outcomes even if they are not mutually exclusive, by adding the 
probabilities and subtracting the amount of overlapping due to joint 
occurrences. To compute probabilities for events that are not inde¬ 
pendent, we have to use the idea of conditional probability. 

Conditional probability simply refers to the probability that an 
event of a certain class will have a given outcome under the condi¬ 
tion that it belongs to a specified subclass of the whole class. Actually, 
we have introduced a number of examples already: the probability 
that a United States adult is a male, subject to the condition that it 
is the particular adult Beryl Sprinkel or, alternatively, to the condi¬ 
tion that the first name is Beryl, etc.; the probability that a member of 
the United States population of 1950 is from 20 to 24 years of age, 
subject to the condition that his father’s age is 30; the probability 
that a college woman is beautiful, subject to the condition that she 
is a senior; the probability that the bead in a certain position of the 
sampling panel is red, subject to the condition that the bead in an¬ 
other position is red or, alternatively, subject to the condition that a 
certain number of all the other 19 beads in the panel are red. 
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Our definition of independence could, in fact, have been stated 
in terms of conditional probability. Two events are independent if 
the conditional probabilities of the possible outcomes of one, given 
the outcome of the other, are the same as the unconditional prob¬ 
abilities. 

As an example of the use of conditional probabilities, let us find 
the probability of getting four aces in four draws from an ordinary 
deck of cards. The probability of drawing an ace of spades from a 
deck of cards is 1/52. The meaning attached to this statement can be 
expressed in terms of an indefinitely long series analogous to the one 
for the die; indeed, drawing a card from a deck is equivalent to one 
toss of a 52-sided die. There are also three other aces in the deck. 
Hence, applying the addition rule, we see that the probability of 
drawing one of the four aces on the first draw is 4/52. If the first draw 
is an ace, the next draw comes from a different population, in which 
there are 51 cards of which three are aces, so the probability of an 
ace on the second draw is 3/51; etc. In fact, we can view the problem 
this way: Suppose there are four decks of cards of sizes 52, 51, 50, 
and 49, with numbers of aces 4, 3, 2, and 1, respectively. If we draw 
one card from each deck, what is the probability that all four will be 
aces? This is now a problem to which the multiplication rule applies, 
for the four draws are independent. The probability is, therefore, 

Pr(4 aces) = 52 X 5 i X 50 X 49 = 270,725 

We can generalize this result by saying that the probability that each 
of a specified sequence of outcomes will occur is the product of their conditional 
probabilities , the conditions being that the preceding events in the se¬ 
quence have had the specified outcomes. 

Example 328 Ganger Diagnosis 

Suppose, contrary to fact, that there were a simple diagnosis of high 
reliability for every kind of cancer. Let us specify high reliability as meaning 
that if the test is applied to people without the disease, 95 percent of the 
reactions are negative and only five percent are positive, and that if it is 
applied to people with the disease, 95 percent of the reactions are positive 
and five percent negative. Suppose that the probability that a person tested 
has cancer is 0.005. Then what is the probability that a person giving a 
positive reaction has cancer? 

The unconditional probability of a positive reaction is obtained by adding 
the probabilities of the following two mutually exclusive outcomes: (1) has 
cancer and reacts positively, (2) does not have cancer but reacts positively. 
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woLbU^ZllT) T be calculated from the multiplication rule. The 
probability of the first, has cancer and reacts positively, is 

0.005 X 0.95 = 0.00475, 

tively,* 6 Pr ° babilhy of the second ’ does not have cancer but reacts posi- 

0.995 X 0.05 = 0.04975. 

w^e ProbabUUieS to ° btai » »<+>. ^ probability of a positive 

Pr(-f) = 0.00475 + 0.04975 « 0.05450. 

/TPTt res P° nses > ‘he proportion who actually have cancer is, 
of ^ t ,i be the probability of having cancer subject to the condition 
of having reacted positively to the test, 


Pr(c | +) = 


0.00475 

0.05450 


0.087, 


have'cance^even IbiT 12 ^ Wh ° g!vC positive reactions will actually 
We for the S °/ ® a test. Since 0.005 is not an unrealistic 

tigure tor the incidence of cancer per year at the middle ages these cal 

usedfoT mberc a | diffiCUlty ““ screenin § Projects, such as have been 

developed " ’ lf “ teSt ° f the reliability indicated could be 

bus£e« di Wh ^ probab ! lities are extensively used in the insurance 

siwanee quoted on ’ say > P^nger car liability in- 

urance, it is not based on the probability of loss for all cars in the 

nation n/w baSCd ° n P robabilit y for that locality, age and occu- 
P ‘° n of drl y r > T t /P e of u sage, etc.—on the conditional probability 

idendfilh7° rds ' If the u e were SOme reasonab] y numerous and easily 
dentifiable group with an exceptionaUy low accident rate, it would 

pay special companies to serve this group at less than standard rates 
f general companies did not discriminate in their rates in favor of 
these low-risk groups. This would draw some of the low-risk indi- 
viduais from the general companies, forcing them to raise rates to 
tn hLlT ainmg , Customers ’ and *c general companies would tend 

resuhTth? C r panleS i° r J high ' risk S rou P s - Similar mechanisms 

hS n , c ° f quite refined and specialized conditional proba¬ 
bilities^ fire) i lfe) and other forms of insurance K 

Primiple^anf'ctitiriafJ^ * nd /* m ? el W - Greenhouse, Cancer Diagnostic Tests: 

9 (wLingfon^^ ^vice Publication No. 
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10.8 

PITFALLS IN CALCULATING PROBABILITIES 

We have already given, in Sec. 10.6.3, computations (iv) and (v), 
two examples of the danger of misapplying the addition mid multi¬ 
plication rules. In this section we give three examples of the dangers 
in calculating relative frequencies, another example of misuse ol the 
addition rule, and a paradoxical but true result. 

Example 330A North- and Southbound Trains 

A young man has two girl friends. To visit one he takes a southbound 
subway train, to visit the other a northbound train. He knows that trains 
in each direction run equally often, and since he can never make up his 
mind which girl to visit, he lets chance decide. He goes to the s ation and 
takes the first train that comes. In the long run, he reasons, *is plan^hould 
result in his seeing each girl equally often. But he d.scov rs that he see 
Miss South about 80 percent of the time, Miss North only 20 percent. W 

is wrong with his probability calculation? . i trains 

The young man thought that he was getting a random sample oftra ™ 
by taking a random sample of times. Suppose that the tram schedules are 

like this: 


Northbound: 

Southbound: 


7:30 

7:34 


7:35 

7:39 


7:40 

7:44 


etc. 

etc. 


On four trips out of five, on the average, a randomly selected timewillq?ut 
him on a southbound train—any time from 7:30 to 7:34, 7:35 to 7 39, etc 
His mistake is in some ways similar to those discussed m ‘° , 

sampling. In Example 72B, for instance, the error was m * ink n Ixfmole 
random sample of children gave a random sample of families. In Exa “P|® 
72C, it was in thinking that a random sample of wage earners gave a rando 

sample of families. 

Example 330B First Digits of Car Licenses 

Take as a population all of the private passenger cars registered in 
Illinois, one of the few states with a large number of cars which stilII number 
license plates serially beginning with 1 What is the probabduy that * 
first digit on the license of a car selected at random will be 1? Assume that 
there are three million private passenger cars registered m Illinois.. 

This is a case where snap judgment would very iikeiy underesUma e e 
true probability as 1, since there are 9 digits that may be first. This g. 

We can get the true probability by enumeration, as in Table 331A. 
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TABLE 331A 

License Plates with First Digit 1 

Interval Number of Licenses 

with First Digit 1 

1 1 


10-19 

10 

100-199 

100 

1,000-1,999 

1,000 

10,000-19,999 

10,000 

100,000-199,999 

100,000 

1,000,000-1,999,999 

1,000,000 

Total 

1,111,111 


The probability we are looking for is, therefore, 1,111,111 divided by 
3,000,000, or 0.37—about f. 

Notice that the snap answer, -J-, would be exactly right if the total number 
of cars registered were 9, or 99, or 999, . . ., or 999,999. From 1,000,000 to 
1,999,999, however, there are as many numbers beginning with 1 as there 
are numbers below 1,000,000 beginning with the digits 1 to 9. Thus, when 
the number of private cars registered in Illinois was only two million, the 
probability was more than one-half—f, in fact—that an initial digit would 
be 1. 

Example 331 First Digits of Statistical Tables 

The previous example may make it a little easier to understand the 
following parlor game (or swindle). Get a World Almanac , Statistical Abstract , 
or any book that contains many statistical tables. Open the book haphazardly 
and read the numbers in a column. For each number whose first digit is 
1, 2, 3, or 4, Abercrombie pays Fitch a dime; for each number whose first 
digit is 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9, Fitch pays Abercrombie a dime. Fitch will get rich. 

It looks as if Abercrombie were favored with odds (the ratio of the proba¬ 
bility for him to the probability against him) of 5 to 4, but let’s try it. The 
122 first digits tabulated in Table 331B are from the 122 entries in the first 
column, headed “total number of returns,” of a table showing the number of 
corporation income tax returns filed, by industrial group, for 19 50. 8 

TABLE 331B 

Distribution of First Digits in a Statistical Table 


Digit: 

1 

2 

3 4 5 

6 

7 8 

9 Total 

Frequency: 

42 

25 

10 9 9 

11 

8 5 

3 122 


In this instance, 86 of the 122 first digits, about seven-tenths of them, 
are 1, 2, 3, or 4. This is about the average proportion, although there is a 
good deal of variation from one table to another. 

8. Statistical Abstract: 1954 , Table 416, pp. 384-387. 
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We will not explain this phenomenon, except for two remarks: (1) The 
previous example illustrates the mechanism; (2) Some people interpret small 
first digits as representing small numbers, others interpret them as represent¬ 
ing large numbers. 

Example 332 Chuck-A-Luck 

The following game, sometimes called “chuck-a-luck,” is often played at 
small carnivals. The player pays a nickel to play. Three dice 9 are rolled. If 
any 6’s appear, the player gets back his nickel, plus one nickel for each 6 
that appears. Players frequently calculate that this game offers them an 
advantage. They say (correctly) that: 

Pr(6 on first die) = -J 
Pr( 6 on second die) = % 

Pr(6 on third die) = •£ 

and then conclude (incorrectly) that the probability of winning is •§ — 
The player will win a nickel as often as he loses one, this erroneous argument 
runs, and in addition will get an extra nickel on those occasions when two 6’s 
appear, and two extra nickels when three 6’s appear. 

The addition rule does not apply, however, because the three outcomes 
are not mutually exclusive. A six on the first die does not prevent a six on 
the second or third die. 

A correct analysis is as follows: There are three outcomes that lead to a 
win: (a) three 6’s, (b) exactly two 6’s, (c) exactly one 6. The probability of 
each of these can be obtained by the multiplication rule. Letting 0 represent 
any outcome other than 6, we have 

(a) Pr (three 6’s) — Pr (6, 6, 6) = ^ X X -§■ = irreF* 

(b) Pr (exactly two 6’s) = Pr (6, 6, 0) + Pr (0, 6, 6) + Pr (6, 0, 6), since 
these are three mutually exclusive sequences that produce exactly two 6’s. 
But 

Pr (6, 6, 0) = i X J X | = -rf* 

and the same for Pr (0, 6, 6) and Pr (6, 0, 6). So Pr (exactly two 6’s) = 

(c) Pr (exactly one 6) = Pr (6, 0, 0) + Pr (0, 6, 0) + Pr (0, 0, 6). The 
value of each of these probabilities is 

i X | X | = 2 ing-, so Pr (exactly one 6) = 

Thus, the probability of winning is not one-half but 
1+15 + 75 __ 91 
216 216* 

To calculate the value of the right which the player buys for 5 cents we see 
that his net income (receipts minus the 5 cents he pays to play) always has 

9. Whenever we mean ten-sided dice we will say so; otherwise, as here, we mean 
six-sided dice. 
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one of four values: -5& + 5& + 10& or +15$S. To get his average income we 
calculate a weighted mean (as explained in Sec. 7.4.2), using as weights the 
respective probabilities. The probabilities of the positive incomes have al¬ 
ready been found. The probability of losing is Pr (0, 0, 0) =1X1X1 = 
■Jff. Letting V be the mean income, or expected value, of a play, we find 

jr _ 125 X (-5)+ 75 X 5 + 15 X 10 + IX 15 centg 
V ~ 216 

_gg 

=-cents = —0.4 cents. 

216 

Thus, on the average, the player loses f of a cent per play, or 8 percent of 
his payments of per play. 

The technical term for the —0.4 cents is mathematical expectation , or just 
expectation. A table of life expectations, or life expectancies, for example, is 
computed by multiplying each possible length of life in years by its proba¬ 
bility for the group to which the table applies, and summing the products. 

Example 333 Paradoxical Probabilities 

Consider three dice, die A “loaded” so that “3” always appears, die B 
loaded so that “2” appears -J of the time and “5” appears i of the time, and 
die C loaded so that C T” appears i of the time and “4” appears f of the time. 
Then A will be larger than B most of the time, B will be larger than C most 
of the time, and C will be larger than A most of the time. 

The probability that A will be larger than B is simply the probability 
that B will be “2”, namely f. 

The probability that B will be larger than C is the probability that B 
will be “2” and C will be “1”, plus the probability that B will be “5”; 
that is, 

(* X *) + * - *. 

The probability that C will be larger than A is the probability that C will 
be “4”, or f. 

Similarly paradoxical results can hold with measures of correlation 
among three variables. Variable X can be positively correlated with 
both Y and Z y in the sense that X increases, on the average, when Y 
and Z increase, yet Y and Z can be negatively correlated, in the 
sense that Y decreases, on the average, when Z increases. Again, if 
several universities are ranked in order of preference by a number of 
people, it may be that most prefer Emory to Duke, most prefer Duke 
to Vanderbilt, and most prefer Vanderbilt to Emory. 
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10.9 

SIMPLE RANDOM SAMPLING 
10.9.1 General Method 

We have talked about randomness and random sampling. But— 
unless you are interested in drawing beads from a box—we have not 
told you how to draw a random sample. We shall now turn to this 
subject, and its relation to the techniques of statistical inference that 
we shall take up in subsequent chapters. 

The method of drawing a random sample amounts to assigning a 
number to each member of the population, selecting numbers at 
random by the use of a ten-sided die, and using as the sample those 
members of the population whose numbers were selected. This method 
not only gives each set of n members of the population the same chance 
of constituting the sample, as required by the definition of random¬ 
ness, but, as we shall see, it goes further and gives each member the 
same chance of being any particular observation drawn—say the 
third, or the twentieth. 

Tables of random digits have been published. These not only save 
the time involved in drawing random digits by devices such as 
shuffling cards or tossing a ten-sided die, but they are more nearly 
random. Almost any device and method of using it shows at best 
slight departures from the intended random pattern, but in the best 
of the published tables these biases are minute. Each page of such a 
table contains a large number of random digits. These are usually 
divided into blocks of five for convenience. The digits can be read in 
groups of two, three, or more, to produce two, three, or more digit 
numbers. The starting point should be selected haphazardly. Table 
632 in this book provides ten thousand random digits. 

10.9.2 A Detailed Example 

Suppose you want a random sample of (the lengths of service of) 
the 781 faculty members of a certain university. 

The first step is to draw up a list of these faculty members and 
assign them consecutive numbers, 001, 002, 003, . . ., 781. A faculty 
directory might be available, in which case all that is necessary is to 
number the names. Lists that are available are often not entirely com¬ 
plete. Since the population actually sampled will be that listed, this 
should coincide as nearly as possible with the target population. 
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The next step is to select random digits from a table of random 
numbers. The digits listed in Sec. 10.3 that were produced by our 
ten-sided die can be used for illustration. The first three are 2, 2, and 
8. Therefore, faculty member number 228 would be included in the 
sample. The next three digits are 3, 1, and 5. Hence faculty member 
number 315 would be included in the sample. This method is con¬ 
tinued until the required number of faculty members is obtained. If, 
for example, the size of the sample is to be 100, the selection would 
continue until 100 faculty members had been chosen. More than 
50 digits would, of course, be required in order to obtain 100 observa¬ 
tions. These numbers would be obtained by continuing to select digits 
consecutively in the table of random digits, continuing from left to 
right, moving down the page, just as in reading a book. 

Numbers like 799 and 906 (the eleventh and twelfth three-digit 
numbers formed from the 50 digits produced by our ten-sided die), 
which do not correspond to any number on the list, are ignored. 

A number may appear a second time before the sample is com¬ 
plete. In that case, the second appearance is ignored. In other words, 
each time an observation from the population has been drawn, the 
population left to be sampled is smaller by one. 

To see that on each draw every observation in the population 
actually has an equal probability of selection—the second definition 
of random sampling in Sec. 10.9.1—we apply the rules for calcu¬ 
lating probabilities. In this case, the problem is to find the probability 
of selection of each three-digit number from 001 to 781. Each indi¬ 
vidual digit from 0 through 9 has a probability of 1/10. The proba¬ 
bility of obtaining any particular sequence of three digits is, tby the 
multiplication rule, 1/10 X 1/10 X 1/10 = 1/1000. But each faculty 
member corresponds with one and only one three-digit number. 
Therefore, each faculty member has a probability of 1/1000 of in¬ 
clusion on the first draw. Faculty member 228, who was actually 
chosen on the first draw, had a probability of 1/1000 of selection on 
the first draw, just as did the remaining 780 faculty members. The 
total probability that some faculty member will be selected on the 
first draw is 781/1000; there is a probability of 219/1000 that none 
will be selected. The conditional probability that if a faculty member 
is selected it will be a particular one is 1/781 for each faculty member. 

Once the number 228 is used, the universe “shrinks.” We have 
999 numbers, 780 of which correspond with faculty members. By the 
same kind of reasoning, each of the remaining faculty members has a 
probability of 1/780 of being the second member selected. Similarly, 
the 779 faculty members remaining after the second member is se- 
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lected each has a probability of 1/779 of being the third member 
selected, etc. 

The probability that a given faculty member will appear in the 
sample, if 100 are chosen, is 100/781. To see this, consider some par¬ 
ticular faculty member and calculate the probabilities of the following 
100 mutually exclusive outcomes: (1) that he is the first faculty mem¬ 
ber selected; (2) that he is the second selected; ... to (100) that he 
is the 100th selected. These outcomes are mutually exclusive because 
an individual is removed from the population once he has been se¬ 
lected, and therefore cannot be selected twice. When we have these 
100 probabilities we will add them to get the total probability that 
an individual will be selected. Taking the events in order we have: 

(1) The probability that the particular member will be the first 
selected is the probability, when none have been selected, that he will 
be, namely 1/781, as we saw before. 

(2) The probability that he will be the second selected is the 
probability that the first faculty member selected will not be he, 
780/781, times the probability that he will be the member selected 
from the remaining 780; that is, 

780 1 = 1 

781 X 780 ~ 781 * 

(3) Similarly, his chance of being the third member selected is 

780 779 1 = 1 

781 X 780 X 779 781 ’ 

Proceeding in this way, each of the 100 probabilities is found to be 
1/781. 

Another method of drawing the sample, which would be more 
useful with a smaller population than with one of 781, is to write a 
random number opposite each name on the list, then take those with 
the 100 lowest numbers as the sample. If two random numbers are 
the same, rank them by the digits to the right in the table of random 
numbers. This method is particularly useful for such problems as 
randomly dividing a group of, say, 24, into two groups of specified 
sizes. Selecting a sample of 100 from a list of 781 amounts to dividing 
the list into two parts at random, one part to serve as the sample. 

Suppose there had been only 240 faculty members. Then 76 per¬ 
cent of the three-digit random numbers would be “duds”—fail to 
correspond with any member of the population. We could improve 
the yield by letting the numbers 001, 251, 501, and 751 all represent 
the first member on the list, 002, 252, 502, and 752 represent the 
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S t a ^ “ ember > and so on, with 240, 490, 740 and 990 representing 
the 240th member. Numbers from 241 to 250, 491 to 500, 741 to 750 
and 991 to 000 would not correspond with any member of the list* 
there are only 40 such numbers, not enough to assign one to each 
member on the list, and assigning them to some but not other mem¬ 
bers would give those members a higher probability than the others 
of inclusion in the sample. With this method, only 4 percent of the 
numbers are “duds” for this example. 

Sometimes the members of the population are not actually num¬ 
bered, but numbers are assigned to them by some feature such as their 
location. If the 781 faculty members are listed on 52 pages, exactly 
15 to a page but only one on the last page, a two-digit random num¬ 
ber could select the page and another two-digit random number the 
name on the page. Numbers above 1 for the last page would be ig¬ 
nored. If the number of names on a page varies, say up to 20 it 
would be necessary after selecting the page to select an entry number 
Irom 1 to 20. If the entry number exceeded the number of names on 
the particular page, it would be ignored, and a new page and entry 
number selected. It would not do to select a page, count the number 
Oi narnes, and then select one at random-—for example by one ran- 
dom digit if there were only ten names. If that were done, the proba¬ 
bility of a name being used would be inversely proportional to the 
number of names on the page. For example, a name on a page con¬ 
taining eight names would have a probability of selection, at any 
one selection, of 7 


i x ! 

53 * 8 


1 

424 


0.0024, 


whereas a name on a page containing 20 names would have a proba¬ 
bility of r 


53 



1 

1060 


0.0009. 


10.10 

MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT RANDOMNESS 

W “Random” is not the same as “haphazard,” “aimless,” or 
hit-or-miss.” While randomness may be roughly described as “hap¬ 
hazard, it is not true that “haphazard” procedures are often, or 
ever, random. Randomness is usually attained by some mechanical 
or electronic process which has been carefully tested. Aimless or hap¬ 
hazard methods do not often lead to results that can be called random. 
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If, for example, you were to attempt to write down a sequence of 
300 digits in an “aimless” manner, you ought not to be surprised to 
find evidences of regularity that would be exceedingly difficult to 
reconcile with the hypothesis of randomness. (See Example 141b, 
Imaginary Coin Tosses.) Similarly, you cannot expect to proceed man 
“aimless” or “hit-or-miss” fashion to select a random sample. Hit- 
or-miss selection, where someone picks cases that he thinks are 
“typical” or “representative,” is even further from randomization. 
Human beings have all sorts of subtle, often unconscious, biases. You 
would not be able to pick cards deliberately so that every player had 
a fair share of good and bad cards. You might be overconscientious 
and deprive yourself; you might favor the weakest player a little; you 
might deal hands that one person could have played well to a person 
who did not see how to use them effectively; you might deal monoto¬ 
nously “typical” hands. It is best to leave the dealing to chance: 
then everyone knows what kind of process is operating, and has a 
basis for inferring from the cards he sees what the cards arc that are 
hidden from him. In duplicate bridge, for example, where the hands 
are duplicated and played by different players, it is a ways insisted 
that the hands be formed originally by the usual methods of shuttling, 

cutting, and dealing. , . . u . 

(2) Often it is not appreciated how difficult it is to achieve 

randomness. 

Example 338 1940 Draft Lottery 

A classic illustration of inadequate randomization on a grand scale is the 
lottery used in establishing order numbers for the draft in 1940. Ten thousan 
numbers were written on slips of paper, the slips were put m capsules, and 
the capsules were put into a bowl and mixed. The capsules were then drawn 
by various blindfolded dignitaries in a public ceremony. The results showed 
mar ked departures from randomness. Apparently the difficulties of adequate 
mixing were not understood. 10 

(3) Another misconception is that a random sample is necessarily 
a “representative sample” or a “true cross section.” Unless enough is 
known about a population to make sampling unnecessary, one can¬ 
not guarantee that any sampling method, random or other, will pro¬ 
duce a “representative sample.” 

It might be that only 100 of the 781 faculty members at a uni¬ 
versity had served more than 15 years, yet it is possible that: all 100 ot 
these might be included in the simple random sample of size 100. 

10. Sec statement by Samuel A. Stouffer and Walter Bartky, Chicago Tribune, Novem- 
ber 2, 1940, p. 4. 
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The probability of this happening is fortunately extremely small. But 
if it did happen, and if the sampling process were “known 55 to be 
random, it would have to be acknowledged that the sample was in 
fact a random but a most “unrepresentative 55 sample. Whenever the 
term “representative 55 is used to describe a sample, it is necessary to 
examine the statement carefully to see what is meant, since it is im¬ 
possible to assure the selection of a sample that will be representative 
of the population in regard to characteristics not known in advance 
of sampling. 

(4) Still another common misconception is that randomness is 
less important in large samples than in small ones. Unless the sample 
is so large as to contain nearly the whole of the population, this is 
groundless. Indeed, departures from randomness that in small samples 
would be disregarded as possibly sampling error will, because of the 
law of large numbers, be unmistakable in large samples. Had the 
apparent relation between smoking and cancer (Example 287) been 
observed in about 180 men instead of about 180,000, there would 
have been little interest. It is only those errors or fluctuations due to 
randomness in itself that are reduced in large samples; errors due to 
nonrandomness have just as much effect on large as on small samples. 
The Literary Digest presidential poll based on a sample of over two 
million (Example 74A) is a case in point. 

10.11 

OTHER PROBABILITY SAMPLING METHODS 

Simple random sampling is only one of the methods of assigning 
a known, nonzero probability to every element in a population. There 
are many other probability sampling processes that accomplish the 
same thing, and some of these are more useful in certain sampling 
problems than is simple random sampling. Some of the more inter¬ 
esting and useful of these processes are discussed in Chap. 15. The 
following brief descriptions, however, hint at some of the possibilities. 

(1) Stratified Sampling. In this type of sampling, already referred 
to in Sec. 4.6.3 and Sec. 9.6.1, the population is divided into groups 
according to some relevant characteristic, and a simple random 
sample is taken from each group. 

(2) Cluster Sampling. This is best illustrated by an example. To 
draw a sample of people from a given state, a random sample of the 
counties might be selected, from the counties random samples of city 
blocks and open country areas, and from these simple random sam¬ 
ples (or sometimes 100 percent samples) of the people living in them 
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(3) Systematic Sampling. A starting point in the first i observations 
is chosen at random, then every zth observation thereafter is chosen. 
Here every observation has the same probability of being included, 
as in simple random sampling, but the probabilities are not in¬ 
dependent. 

For the main development of the principles of statistical inference, 
however, we shall deal only with simple random sampling. There are 
three reasons for this. In the first place, all probability sampling de¬ 
signs are built up from simple random sampling. Before this process 
of “building up” can be understood, simple random sampling and 
the techniques directly based upon it must be understood. Second, 
simple random sampling frequently does apply directly to practical 
problems. Third, the heart of the ideas of statistical inference can be 
grasped most easily in connection with simple random samples. 

10.12 

CONCLUSION 

The uncertainty which always attaches to a conclusion about a 
population based on a sample can be measured in terms of proba¬ 
bility. By the probability that an event will have a certain outcome 
we mean the relative frequency of occurrence of that outcome in 
independent repetitions of the event. The conditional probability of 
an outcome is the probability of that outcome under special condi¬ 
tions, such as that another event has had a certain outcome. Two 
events are independent if the probabilities of their various outcomes 
are the same no matter how the other turns out. 

In calculating the probabilities of complex outcomes from the 
probabilities of simple ones, two rules are especially useful: 

(1) The probability that one or another of several mutually ex¬ 
clusive outcomes will occur (that is, outcomes of which only one 
can occur) is the sum of their separate probabilities. If the outcomes 
are not mutually exclusive, this rule can be adjusted; for example, 
if not more than two of the outcomes can occur simultaneously, the 
sum of the probabilities for all pairs of simultaneous outcomes is sub¬ 
tracted from the sum of the probabilities of individual outcomes. 

(2) The probability that each of a sequence of outcomes of inde¬ 
pendent events will occur is the product of their probabilities. If the 
events are not independent, the probability is given by the product 
of the conditional probabilities, the conditions for each being the 
occurrences of the preceding outcomes of the sequence. 
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Randomness means, essentially, selection in such a way that the 
laws of probability can be applied. This can be achieved by assuring 
each group of n members of a population the same chance of consti¬ 
tuting the sample. The methods of achieving this amount to assign- 
ing a number to each member of the population, selecting some of 
the numbers by using published tables of random digits, and taking 
as the sample those members of the population whose numbers were 
selected. This is called simple random sampling. More complicated 
probability sampling methods—methods that assign known, nonzero, 
but not necessarily equal probabilities of selection to each member 
of the population rest ultimately on simple random samples. 

Random observations are unpredictable individually even if the 
population is known, but predictable in the mass. That is, the rela¬ 
tive frequency of occurrence of the various results converges, as sample 
size increases, to the population relative frequency, and in this sense 
it is predictable. Thus, we know quite accurately what proportion of 
newborn infants will die within a year, but we cannot predict which 
ones. 

With these ideas of probability, conditional probability, random¬ 
ness, independence, unpredictability of individual events and predict¬ 
ability of relative frequencies, and with the addition and multiplica¬ 
tion rules for calculating probabilities, we are now ready to construct 
sampling distributions—those patterns of sampling variability which, 
we showed in Chap. 4, are the background against which any par¬ 
ticular sample is interpreted. This is the task of the next chapter. 


DO IT YOURSELF 

Example 341A 

Give several illustrations of populations, specifying each one as carefully 
as you can. Which are finite and which are infinite? Explain. 

Example 341B 

Comment critically on the following quotation; 

Miss Deanne Skinner of Monrovia, California, asks: Can the Wizard tell me 
what the odds are of the next President of the United States being a Democrat? 

. . . Without considering the candidates, the odds would be 2 to 1 in favor of a 
Republican because since 1861 when that party was founded, there have been 
12 Republican Presidents and only 7 Democrats. 11 


1 1'nK 0 Guild (“ The Wizard of Odds”) What Are the Odds? (New York: Pocket Books, 
Inc., 1949), p. 202. Originally published under the title You Bet Tour Life by the Marcel 
Rodd Company, 1946. 
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Example 342A 

The following questions are based on Table 280: 

What is the probability that one of the 643 women selected at random 
will be: 

(1) a senior? 

(2) a plain senior? 

(3) a homely undergraduate? 

(4) a good-looking graduate student? 

(5) beautiful and homely? 

Example 342B 

(1) Without looking at the digits in Table 321, devise an unambiguous 
forecasting rule for predicting each successive observation solely on the basis 
of observations which have already occurred. Write down your rule explicitly, so 
that it leaves no room whatever for discretion once you start to apply it. 
Make your rule as elaborate as you wish, but keep it unambiguous. Assume 
that the observations in Table 321 occur in sequence froml left to right across 
each line and then down to the next one. Apply your rule to the entire table 
and keep score on your proportion of successes. What do you conclude about 
your forecasting method? 

(2) Study Table 321 to see if you can devise another unambiguous rule 
which will improve your forecasting performance, and see what proportion 
of correct forecasts it yields. 

(3) Try out the rule evolved in Step (2) for a series of predictions begin¬ 
ning with a haphazard starting point in Table 632. What is your proportion 
of successes? 

(4) Did you get a higher proportion of successes in Step (2) or Step (3)? 
Would you have expected to get a higher or lower, or the same, proportion 
of successes? Explain. 

Example 342 G 

Comment critically on the following quotation: 

.. . Nothing ... is more difficult than to convince the merely general reader 
that the fact of sixes having been thrown twice in succession by a player at dice, 
is sufficient cause for betting the largest odds that sixes will not be thrown in 
the third attempt. A suggestion to this effect is usually rejected by the intellect 
at once. It does not appear that the two throws which have been completed, 
and which lie now absolutely in the Past, can have influence upon the throw 
which exists only in the Future, The chance for throwing sixes seems to be pre¬ 
cisely as it was at any ordinary time. . . . And this is a reflection which appears 
so exceedingly obvious that attempts to controvert it are received more fre¬ 
quently with a derisive smile than with anything like respectful attention. The 
error here involved—a gross error redolent of mischief—I cannot pretend to 
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expose within the limits assigned me at present; and with the philosophical it 
needs no exposure. .. . i2 

Example 343 A 

In a certain small part of Iowa, crop-devastating hailstorms have occurred 
in the past about once every 17 years, on the average. A student whose 
family owned a farm in that area, and carried no insurance against crop 
devastation by hailstorms, asked us whether, since it had been nearly -17 
years since the last devastating hailstorm, it was an especially favorable time 
to buy the insurance. What answer should we have given? ,. 

Suppose, contrary to fact, that the question concerned drought insur¬ 
ance. Should the answer be modified? How about 17-year locusts? 

Example 343B 

The following questions all require probability calculations for the ten¬ 
sided die. What is the probability of: 

(1) an odd number? 

(2) an even number? 

(3) an odd or an even number? 

(4) an even number or a number in excess of 7? 

(5) a 4, then a 7? 

(6) a 7, then a 4? 

(7) not getting a 4 in two spins? 

(8) not getting a 4 in five spins? 

(9) 4 4 4 4 4? 

(10) 474747474 7? 

(11) 3 1 4 1 5 9 2 6 5 3? 

(12) 890243205 4? 

Show all your calculations. 

Example 3430 

Analyze Example 96A in the light of the rules for probability calculation 
given in this chapter. 

Show and explain any necessary calculations. 

Example 343D 

In the following exercises, show all calculations and explain your rea ¬ 
soning where it is not obvious from the calculations. 

(1) What is the probability of drawing two hearts successively from a deck 

of well shuffled cards? 

12. Edgar Allan Poe, “The Mystery of Marie RogSt ” final paragraph, in Murders 
in the Rue Morgue. 
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(2) What is the probability of a royal flush in five-card stud poker? 
That is, what is the probability of one of the four following hands? 


A, 

K, 

Q, 

J, 

10 

(All hearts) 

A, 

K, 

Q, 

J, 

10 

(All spades) 

A, 

K, 

Q, 

J, 

10 

(All diamonds) 

A, 

K, 

Q, 

J, 

10 

(All clubs) 


(3) What is the probability of obtaining a total of 7 in one roll of two 
six-sided dice? In two rolls of one six-sided die? 

(4) The probability of a white male aged 60 dying within one year is 
(as of 1951) .023, and the probability of a white female aged 55 dyingwithin 
one year is .008. If a man and his wife are 60 and 55 respectively, what is the 
probability of their both living a year? Of at least one of them dying within 
a year? Of at least one of them living a year? How do you interpret the mean¬ 
ing of these probabilities for a particular couple of these ages? 

Example 344A 

Use Table 632 to select a simple random sample of n = 10 from the 
following populations: 

(1) A list of 30 of your friends and acquaintances. 

(2) The pages of this book. 

(3) The lines of this book, omitting tables and charts. 

Record your results. What apparently “non-random” features do you 
observe? 

Example 344B 

In Sec. 10.11 we gave this definition of systematic sampling: “A starting 
point in the first i observations is chosen at random, then every it h observa¬ 
tion thereafter is chosen.” Suppose i — 5 and that there are 20 observations 
in the population. What is the probability that the first observation in the 
population will be included in the sample? The 17th? The 19th? 

What is the probability that the following observations will be included: 

(1) 2nd, 7th, 12th, 17th? 

(2) 2nd, 6th, 12th, 17th? 

(3) 1st, 2nd, 6th, 11th, 16th? 

Example 344G 

Suppose that a person asserts that by spinning a silver dollar a certain 
way, he can get heads most of the time. He gets 18 heads consecutively. 
Which side of an even money bet would you prefer on the 19 th spin, if you 
would have a preference? Explain. 



Chapter n 


Sampling Distributions 
and the Normal 
Distribution 


11.1 

THE NATURE OF A SAMPLING DISTRIBUTION 

In Sec. 4.3 we described a demonstration in which a sample ol 
20 beads was drawn at random from a large population. This first 
sample contained 13, or 65 percent, red beads. Before inferences 
could be drawn about the population, except such trivial ones as 
that some but not all of the beads in the population are red, it was 
necessary, we saw, to know the pattern of the various results that 
might equally well have occurred in random sampling. 

Suppose, to be concrete, that someone had claimed that the pro¬ 
portion, P, of red beads in the box was more than 0.37, and the 
sample had been drawn to test this claim. The reasoning by which we 
reach a conclusion about the truth of the claim is a bit reminiscent 
of a type of reasoning called reductio ad absurdum that you may remem¬ 
ber from plane geometry. This type of reasoning starts by assuming 
tentatively that the proposition under investigation is false. It then 
examines the implications of assuming it false, with a view to showing 
that these implications are absurd—-that they fly in the face of known 
facts. If such a contradiction can be shown, the assumption is proved 
to be wrong; hence the original proposition is proved true. On the 
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other hand, if the assumption is not proved wrong, that does not 
prove that the original proposition is true. 

Here, too, we start by assuming that it is not true that P exceeds 
0.37. We assume that P is exactly 0.37. Then we examine the impli¬ 
cations of this assumption. If it is true that P is 0.37, what value will 
p have in a random sample of 20? Here things become more compli¬ 
cated than in plane geometry.We cannot say precisely what value p 
will have. It might be 0, it might be 1, or it might be any whole multiple 
of 0.05 between 0 and 1. But while none of these values is impossible, 
some of them are improbable if P is 0.37. If one of the improbable 
results does in fact occur, we say that the assumption flies in the face 
of this fact. We say so not with certainty, as in plane geometry, but 
with a degree of confidence that is higher, the less the probability of 
the observed result. If we reject the assumption that P is 0.37, as 
inconsistent with the facts, we accept the claim that P exceeds 0.37. 

To apply this method, which might be described as “reduction 
to improbability,’ 5 we have to be able to deduce from the assumption 
that P is 0.37 the probabilities of the various possible values of p. 
Such a set of probabilities, deduced from an assumption about the 
population, is a sampling distribution. The principles of probability ex¬ 
plained in Chap. 10 make it possible to deduce the sampling dis¬ 
tribution of a statistic from an assumption about the population. 

In this way we can test whether some specific assumption about 
the population parameter is valid. We can also find a range within 
which the population parameter may be presumed to lie in view of 
the facts observed in a sample, by simply taking all values of the 
parameter which lead to sampling distributions for which the ob¬ 
served sample is not too improbable. The first of these two types of 
inference, where we start with a specific idea about the population, 
is called testing hypotheses , or sometimes just testing. The second type, 
where we start from the observations and derive from them an idea 
about the population, is called estimation. 

A sampling distribution, it is important to note, is deduced from 
assumptions made for the purpose of testing their consistency with 
the observed facts. We assumed, in the case we have been discussing, 
that the sample of 20 was drawn at random from the population. 
And we assumed that the proportion red in the population was 0.37. 
There is no limit to the number of sampling distributions we could 
have for this situation; every value we might assume for the popu¬ 
lation proportion leads to a different sampling distribution. If we 
assume 63 percent red beads in the population, for example, we ob¬ 
tain a sampling distribution for samples of 20 which indicates that 
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65 percent is a very likely observation, hence entirely consistent with 
the idea that the population percent is 63. 

A second thing that it is important to remember about sampling 
distributions, besides the fact that they are deduced from assump¬ 
tions about the population and the method of sampling, is that they 
relate to statistics. For each possible value of some statistic, a sampling 
distribution shows the probability of a sample in which the statistic 
has that value. With the same assumptions about the population, the 
sampling distribution will be different according to what statistic we 
are interested in—the mean or proportion, the standard deviation, 
the median, the range, etc. 

Thus, when we speak of a sampling distribution, we have to specify 
the population, the sample size, and the statistic. (We do not ordi¬ 
narily specify randomness, since random samples are the only ones 
for which sampling distributions can be found—that is the reason 
randomness is essential—but if some more complicated probability 
sampling methods are involved we must specify them.) For the pres¬ 
ent example, then, we would discuss the distribution of the sample 
proportion in samples of 20 drawn from a population in which the 
proportion is 0.37. 

Such a population, incidentally, in which the observations are 
classified simply as having or lacking a certain characteristic (dichoto¬ 
mous) is called a binomial population , and a sampling distribution 
derived from it is called a binomial distribution. There are innumerable 
different binomial populations, as many as there are different sample 
sizes and different values of the population parameter, the proportion 
having the characteristic. 

The particular distribution we are discussing would be called “a 
binomial distribution with parameter 0.37 and sample size 20,” or 
“with P « 0.37 and n = 20.” . ■ 

A sampling distribution is, then, essentially a description of one 
population which is derived from another, or parent, population. It; 
describes a population in which each measurement is a statistic com-, 
puted from a sample from the parent population. The parent popu¬ 
lation in our example consists of a large, but finite, set of numbers u 
of which 37 percent are l’s and 63 percent are 0’s, From this we de¬ 
rive another, and infinite, population by drawing samples of 20, find¬ 
ing the sample proportion, and returning the sample to the parent 
population. In this derived population, or population of sample pro¬ 
portions, there appear not just two but 21 different numbers, 6, 0.05, 
0.10, ... , 0.95, and 1. When we find the proportions in which these 
21 numbers appear in the population of sample proportions, we calj 
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the result the sampling distribution of the sample proportion in 
samples of 20 from a binomial population with parameter 0.37—or, 
more compactly, the binomial distribution for n - 20 and P = 0.37. 

In this chapter we will consider a number of sampling distribu¬ 
tions. We will show, however, that one special distribution, the stand¬ 
ard normal distribution, will serve in many and varied practical situ¬ 
ations; it is a veritable boy scout knife of a distribution. We shall, 
therefore, study in some detail exactly how to use the standard normal 
distribution. It is the only sampling distribution used in the rest of 
the book. Since it is used innumerable times in a variety of situations, 
its mechanics must be mastered; fortunately, they are not complicated. 

11.2 

HOW SAMPLING DISTRIBUTIONS ARE DEDUCED 

11.2.1 An Illustrative Calculation for a Binomial 
Population 

One of the important accomplishments of mathematical statisti¬ 
cians is the deduction of sampling distributions from the principles 
of mathematical probability. In using or interpreting statistics, it is 
not necessary to know the details of these derivations, for the results 
are available in convenient tables; but it is essential to have some 
idea of the nature of the principles underlying the tables. 

The procedure in deriving a sampling distribution is as follows: 

(1) We start with a population which we assume to be com¬ 
pletely known. You must fix this fact in mind through the entire 
discussion which follows. We assume the population to be known in 
order to see what would happen if this were the true population. 
Thus, the procedure is deductive. Later, comparison of the deductive 
results with the empirical results (“the facts”) will be the basis for 
our inference about the actual population. 

(2) We assume simple random sampling. For theoretical sim¬ 
plicity only, it will be assumed also that the population is so large 
relative to the sample that we can ignore the changes in the population 
distribution that occur as the sample is drawn. Strictly speaking, 
when a particular observation is drawn, there is less probability of a 
similar observation on subsequent draws, since this type of observation 
is now relatively less frequent in the remainder of the population; 
but we shall assume here that tile reduction is negligible. Later 
(Sec. 11.4.3) we will see that this assumption is ordinarily correct. 
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(3) From these assumptions about the population and about 
the nature of the process of sampling from the population, together 
with our knowledge of probability theory, we deduce the sampling 
distribution of a statistic computed from samples drawn from this 
population. The theoretical sampling distribution is also called a 
probability distribution because it distributes the total probability (1) 
among the different possible sample outcomes. 

It happens that the sampling distribution of the sample pro¬ 
portion, p , is the easiest to deduce, so it will be used to illustrate the 
procedure. Here are the assumptions which we shall use for an 
illustrative example. 

(1) The population consists of 3,000,000 Illinois private passenger 
car license numbers, of which 1,111,111 begin with “1” (see Example 
330B). Thus the true proportion, P, of numbers beginning with 1 is 
0.37, to two decimals. As we saw in Sec. 4.3.1, such a population is 
formally identical with many populations of practical interest, such 
as a production lot of 1,000 items, some of which are defective and 
others non-defective, or a group of people inoculated against a dis¬ 
ease, some of whom have contracted the disease and some of whom 
have not. 

(2) The sample size is 5. 

(3) The sample statistic is the proportion, p , of licenses beginning 
with 1. 

Given this population and this sample size, the only possible 
values of p are 0, 0.2, 0.4, 0.6, 0.B, and 1, corresponding with 0, 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5 initial l’s in the sample. To find the sampling distribution, 
we apply the multiplication and addition rules of Sec. 10.6 to find the 
probabilities of samples leading to each possible value of p. 

For p = 0: The only way for this to happen is for a digit other 
than 1, which we will denote by 0 (representing the number of l’s 
in the first position of the license number), to occur all five times 
when sample observations are drawn. The probability of this is 
1 — 0.37 = 0.63 on each draw, and the probability of its happening 
five times is, by the multiplication rule, 

0.63 X 0.63 X 0.63 X 0.63 X 0.63 = 0.099, 
or just under 1 chance in 10. 

For p — 0.2: There are five mutually exclusive ways for this to 
happen, namely any one of the following sequences of observations: 

10000 01000 00100 00010 00001. 

The probability of each of these is, by the multiplication rule, 

0.37 X 0.63 X 0.63 X 0.63 X 0.63 = 0.05829. 
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Then the probability that some one of the five samples will occur 
is five times this—that is, a sum of five terms, each equal to 0.05829 
—or 0.291. 

For p = 0'4 : There are ten mutually exclusive ways for this to 
happen, namely any one of the following sequences: 

11000 10100 10010 10001 01100 

01010 01001 00110 00101 00011. 

Each has probability 

0.37 X 0.37 X 0.63 X 0.63 X 0.63 = 0.03423. 

The sum of the probabilities for the ten sequences is then 0.342. 

For p = 0.6: We can list the possibilities here by simply inter¬ 
changing 0’s and Ts in the list for p = 0.4: 

ooin oion onoi oino loon 

10101 10110 11001 11010 11100 . 

Each probability is 

0.37 X 0.37 X 0.37 X 0.63 X 0.63 - 0.02010, 
and the sum is 0.201. 

For p = 0.8: The possibilities are obtained by interchanging 
0’s and l’s in the list for p — 0.2: 

01111 10111 11011 11101 11110. 

Each probability is 

0.37 X 0.37 X 0.37 X 0.37 X 0.63 = 0.01181, 
and the sum is 0.059. 

For p — 1: The only sample leading to this result is 11111, foi 
which the probability is 

0.37 X 0.37 X 0.37 X 0.37 X 0.37 = 0.007. 

These results are summarized in Table 351. 

The use of such a sampling distribution is a subject for later 
chapters. Here we will simply remark that to use it, we must make 
some decision as to the boundary between “reasonably probable 
and “improbable.” For example, if we consider improbable those 
events that would occur only one time in a hundred, or less frequently, 
then the only samples of five that can be regarded as inconsistent 
with the notion that the population proportion is 0.37 would be those 
in which all the license numbers begin with 1. If we require a rarity 
of one in a thousand, no sample of five can lead us to reject the notion 
that P = 0.37. On the other hand, if we regard an event which 
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TABLE 351 

Distribution of the Sample Proportion in Samples of 5 
from a Binomial Population with Parameter 0.37 


Sample 

Proportion 

P 

Probability 

Specific 

Cumulated® 

0 

0.099 

0.0992 

0.2 

0.291 

0.3907 

0.4 

0.342 

0.7330 

0.6 

0.201 

0.9340 

0.8 

0.059 

0.9931 

1 

0.007 

1.0000 

Total 

1.000* 



For purposes of comparisons to be made later, these figures have been cumulated 
from figures computed to more decimal places than those shown in the “Specific” column, 

occurs one time in ten, or less often, as improbable, we can regard 
values of p — 0 as inconsistent with the idea that P — 0.37. 

The last level of improbability, 0.1, brings up a new point. We 
could not reject the notion that P = 0.37 if any result having a proba¬ 
bility less than 0.1 occurs. In this case, such results have a total 
probability of 0.099 + 0.059 + 0.007 = 0.165, so we would find 
4 ‘improbable’ 5 outcomes occurring about one time in six, not one in 
ten, if we included them all. If we work at a one in ten level of im¬ 
probability (called, as we shall see in Chap. 12, a 0.1 level of signifi¬ 
cance), the whole group of outcomes to be regarded as improbable 
must have a total probability not more than 0.1. Then if P really is 
0.37, there will be only a 10 percent risk that sampling error will lead 
us to reject that value. As a matter of fact, there are typically many 
ways to select a group of results having a total probability of only 
0.10 if the assumption is true; and in Chap. 12 we will have to consider 
how to choose among them. 

To find a sampling distribution like that of Table 351, it is not 
necessary to make the calculations we have presented for illustrative 
purposes. Instead, published tables can be used. 1 Furthermore, as 

1. For values of n up to 150, the most detailed table published so far is Office of Chief 
of Ordnance, Tables of the Cumulative Binomial Probabilities (Ordnance Corps Pamphlet, 
No. ORDP 20-1) (Washington, 1952). This covers values of P from 0 to 1 by steps of 0.01. 

Somewhat less detail for values of n up to 150, plus coverage for selected values of n up 
to 1,000, is given by Staff of the Computation Laboratory of Harvard University, Tables 
of the Cumulative Binomial Probability Distribution (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1955). This includes a number of common fractions that are not whole multiples of 
0.01, namely, all whole multiples of ^ and of 

Another useful table is National Bureau of Standards, Tables of the Binomial Probability 
Distribution , which covers values of P from 0 to 1 by steps of 0.01, for n up to 49. 
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we shall see in Sec. 11.5, even these tables can usually be replaced by 
a single table (the standard normal distribution) by means of simple 
approximations. 

11.2.1.1 Effect of Varying the Parameter . To show how the sampling 
distribution for samples of five from a binomial population depends 
on the parameter P, we have prepared Fig. 352. This shows the 



P=0.37 


P= 0.50 


1 



I_. n 1_ l _ 


_L 

0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 r 0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 

FIG. 352. Binomial distributions for n— 5. 


sampling distribution of p for n of five, and four values of P, 0.12, 
0.25, 0.37, and 0.50. At each value oip , the vertical line is proportional 
to the probability of that value of p. 

For P = 0.12, the distribution is concentrated about the small 
values of p 9 0, 0.2, and 0.4, with very small probabilities for larger 
values of p. The mode is at p = 0, and the distribution is of a general 
shape described as “skewed to the right.’ 5 

For P = 0.25, the distribution shows wider dispersion, the mode 
is 0.2, and the distribution is still skewed to the right. 

For P = 0.37 (the distribution shown in Table 351), there is still 
more dispersion. The mode is at 0.4, and there is little skewness. 

Finally, for P = 0.50, the dispersion is greatest. The distribution 
is symmetrical, with modes at both 0.4 and 0.6. 

Let us follow a particular value of p , say 0.4, from one distribution 
to the next. As P increases, the probability that p will be 0.4— 
Pr(p = 0.4 | P)—increases, reaching its highest value among these 
four distributions when P = 0.37: thereafter, the probability that 
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p - ol If” H - d « a* <&«>,,.,™ , or 

I °' 4 >»™ ten am l„ g „ 

0.37, and in fact larger than for any other value of 


Probability 



Cumulative 

Probability 



w'ith^P 3 Eath S h °7 probabiiities of various values of p vary 

^1^“,^“ f / ’ F . , * ,a 35y\ hi8:h 'f; prob,Mi, >’ n " d » 

p. rig. 353B shows the same information as 
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Fie. 353A, but for the cumulated probabilities. It is somewhat easier 
to read because the curves slope in the same direction all e y 
and do not cross one another. Thus, the probability of a sample 
proportion of 0.4 or less declines steadily as the population proportion 
increase”; but it is always greater than the probability of a samp e 
proportion of 0.2 or less, and smaller than the probability of a samp e 
proportion of 0.6 or less, for the same population. 

11.2.1.2 Effect of Increasing the Sample Size. Of more importance 
is the way the sampling distribution changes with increasing samp e 
Si for a fixed pojula.iop. Ff* 355 

for a population in which P = 0.37 for » = 5, 10, 20, 40, 80, and 160. 
The spacing of the vertical lines has been adjusted m such a way tha 
the standard deviation of each distribution is the same, and the 
heights of the lines have been adjusted to make the total areaofthe 
figures the same. If this had not been done, the figures would have 
bfcome so high and narrow as the sample size increased that it would 
have been difficult to compare their shapes, in regard to symmet y, 
relative heights of various lines, etc. Since only the shapes are of 
interest to us now, you need not bother about the technical details 

0t, mi'ymmetry which is noticeable for the mall <«>- 

appeal «T.h. saJple size increases The -pi. t become 

sufficiently clustered around P so that it becomes of no importance 
that they ^could go considerably further above P before reaching 1 than 
hey could go below it before reaching 0. In fact, the sampling d - 
Sbution takes on very nearly a fixed shape, known as a normal dis¬ 
tribution (of which much more later m this chapter), when n i 

small and P is not too near 0 or 1. c . , * 

Note that the first distribution of Fig. 355, where n = 5, is the 

one shown in Table 351. 

11.2.2 An Illustrative Calculation for a Uniform 
Population 

For a second illustration, let us make the following assumptions: 
(1) The population consists of all possible digits P™ d “ ced ^ 
tossing a ten-sided die numbered 0 to 9, or by reading a digit from a 

-Technical note on the scales of Figs. ^5, % « 

used on the horizontal scale is the standard deviate Ji_ h The vertical 
the scales are placed so that their means, at • > , ^ were rep laced by bars 

scale is adjusted so that the total area would be 1 if the DOSS ible P values of the 

centered on the lines and of width equa to t e is ^ n probability by n times the 

variable; this adjustment is made by multiplying the actual probability oy 

standard deviation of the distribution. 




0, 20, 40, 80, and 160. 








356 



d S In this case^ there are 19 possible values of x, from 0 to 9 by steps 
of i As an example of the calculations involved in obtaining the 
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sampling distribution, consider the probability that z - 2 Th;. 
means that the sum of the two observations must £ 4 For 
happen, one of the following pairs of observations must occur: 

°> 4 1,3 2,2 3,1 4,0. 

Since eachdigit hasprobability 0.1, the probability of each pair is 
0.0 , by the multiplication rule. Since the outcomes are mutuallv 

thei U ' 1V H- -!r P roba t blllt y that one of them will occur is the sum of 
their individual probabilities, or 0.05. m oi 

Again, for a mean of 6, one of the following samples must occur: 

3,9 4)8 5 > 7 0,6 7,5 8,4 9,3 

and the probability is 0.07 

<on * s, " d " di " d 

sizes 3 and 4. As m Fig. 355, the horizontal scales have been 
adjusted to keep the standard deviations the same, and the heights 
adjusted correspondingly to keep the areas of the figures the same 
thus making it possible to compare shapes. Again, we see that asThe 

shSVT lnCreaSeS u he sam P lin S distributions approach a fixed 
hape, and again it is the normal distribution. Indeed^ the difference 
between a normal distribution and a curve through the tops of the 

Sr ™= h ' d,asram for * ■ 4 «•” ■»»«»>•»“ rfiLj 

g. 356, the maximum difference occurs at the peak and is onlv 
3.6 percent of the height of the center line. Even forT= 3 the ma xf 

YoTmtfinXt 13 k° nly 6 ' 9 Pe T ent ° f the height of the c ’ enter line. 

the lines for « - 4 S? “ / Sm °° th CUrve throu S h the *°PS °f 

we i. I Vk “ 4 a , Very g00d P icture the shape we mean when 
we talk about a normal population. 

11.3 

the normal distribution 

11.3.1 The Central Limit Theorem 

to take on n a e cl iUUStr t ted “ ^ 1L2 for sam P^S distributions 

prevalent nne ^ m ° n larger sam P Ies are considered is a 

prevalent one. This approach to normality occurs in the sampling 

G a lLo T (lS6n P 642f if”, = *' ^ Six ’ Sided di “’ Was firat Stained by 

PP. i tT5;:^7 P f 1 lT 3 on S (S 
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distributions of many of the statistics which are of practicalJ '“P 0 * - - 
TV»prp is in fact a general law that, almost regardles 
shape of the original population, the shape of sampling distributions 
derived from it by considering the statistics commonly computed 
from samples will be approximately normal. This law can be proved 
mathematically, and the conditions under which it holds stated more 
precisely. It is known as the central limit theorem. Some statistics, how¬ 
ever, are not subject to it; the range is an important example. 


A. Binomial, P = 0.37 


B. Uniform, Digits 0 to 9 











u 


- Ol23456ft>* 


FIG. 358. Binomial and uniform populations. (Standardized scales.) 


If the original population were itself normal, the sampling dis¬ 
tribution of the mean would be exactly normal, no matter how small 
the sample. The sampling distribution of the standard deviation how¬ 
ever would not be exactly normal, even if the original population 
were exactly normal; but it would rapidly approach normality as the 
sample sizeAncreased. Even when the original population is far from 
normal, however, the distributions derived from it cnrimanly^pproac h 
normality. Indeed, the original populations cons^ered m Secs. l ^l 
and 11.2.2 were not at all like normal populations; see the diagrams 
of them in Fig. 358, which uses the same standardized scales used 
for 1 Figs. 355 § and 356. Nevertheless, the distribution f of means of 
samples drawn from them is approximately normal if the samp 
SXgeEnough, *• Bp- 355 =56 .how. (R.me»bor ,h,t , 

sample proportion is a special case of a mean.) 

The P important fact stated by the central limit theorem, that the 
sampling distributions of common statistics tend to e a PP 1 ' 0 ^ 
normal almost regardless of the shape of the original population, re 
suits in enormous Amplifications. It means that ai wid<5 classiofimP^ 
tant problems can be solved, to satisfactory practical approximations, 
by this single pattern of sampling variability. 
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The normal distribution was first discovered by the English math- 
cmatmian DeMoivre (1667-1754). It was later rediscovered and ap- 
plied in science (both natural and social) and in practical affairs by 
the French mathematician Laplace (1749-1827). It was also exten 
sively developed and utilized by the German mithematicS physt 
cist, and astronomer, Gauss (1777-1855). One of the first to make 
extensive use of the normal distribution in social statistics was the 
Belgian astronomer and statistician Quetelet (1796-1874) A pioneer 
m its application to biological data was the English anthropologist 
biometriaan cnmmologist, geneticist, meteorologist, psychologist, fnd 
statistician Sir Francis Galton (1822-1911)—a cousin of Charles 
arwm. Galton s boundless admiration for the normal distri¬ 
bution was expressed with amusing Victorian enthusiasm: 

I know of scarcely anything so apt to impress the imagination as the wonder- 

1 M , C ° S T ° rdCr eXpreSS6d by the “ Law ° f Frequency of Erron” £he 
aw would have been personified by the Greeks and deified, if they had known 

confus^nTh W1 *h !n “mplete self-effacement amidsl the wildest 

nerfert Th h T S “ u 6 m ° b and the greater the apparent anarchy, the more 
perfect its sway. It is the supreme law of Unreason. Whenever a large sample 

of chaotic elements are taken in hand and marshalled in the order of their mag- 

ESZ72S? and most beautiful fom of reguIarity 

A contemporary statistician, W. J. Youden, whose hobby is 
typography, expresses his admiration this way: 7 

THE 

NORMA L 
LAW OF ERROR 
STANDS OUT IN THE 
EXPERIENCE OF MANKIND 
AS ONE OF THE BROADEST 
GENERALIZATIONS OF NATURAL. 

PHILOSOPHY ♦ IT SERVES AS THE 
GUIDING INSTRUMENT IN RESEARCHES 
IN THE PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
IN MEDICINE AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING ♦ 

,T ,S AN ,ND,SPEN SABLE TOOL FOR THE ANALYSIS AND THE 

INTERPRETATION OF the BA9IC DATA OBTAINED BY OBSERVATION AND EXPERIMENT 

Although modern statisticians are aware of far more applications 
n ° rmal retribution (still sometimes called the Law of Error) 
fnr a HiS a b OI J WaS ’ ru n °V ealized that he overstated its universality 

tn h u IOnS ° f ^f S1C , data ‘ A Wlde class of Phenomena turn out 
to be roughly normally distributed if a frequency distribution is made 

from a l arge enough number of cases; the weights and dimensions of 

and 4 C^pany,‘l943X Stal,s&/ ‘ l CNew York: Henry Holt 
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plants or animals of a given species or of objects produced under sim¬ 
ilar conditions, the number of words on printed pages of a given size 
and typography, intelligence quotients, and baseball batting or field¬ 
ing averages are examples. The characteristic shape is a humping up 
in the middle, falling off in either direction, at first with increasing 
steepness and then with decreasing steepness. The quotation from 
Youden, or the bottom part of Fig. 356, conveys the picture. On the 
other hand, many kinds of data depart widely from normal: the in¬ 
comes of families or individuals, or the number of cars per family, or 
the number of wheels per car are examples. 

The fundamental importance of the normal distribution m sta¬ 
tistics, however, arises from the fact that the measures computed from 
samples usually tend to be normally distributed whether or not the original data 

are normally distributed. . . r 

There are, of course, exceptions. Populations are conceivable lor 
which the distribution of certain common statistics cannot be well 
approximated by a normal distribution no matter how large the 
sample. Such populations rarely occur in practice, but populations 
do sometimes occur for which the approach to normality is too slow 
to give good approximations for samples of practicable sizes. Such is 
the case with binomial populations having parameters near 0 or . 
Some statistics—the range is an example—do not take on norma 
distributions even for large samples from normal populations. For our 
purposes, of explaining the principles of statistical reasoning, however, 
we shall make out well enough with the normal distribution. 

Since the normal distribution is so useful, it will be worth our 
while to examine it in some detail before we turn to its application to 
the sampling distributions of statistics. 


11.3.2 Characteristics of the Normal Distribution 

The preceding discussion may have created an impression that 
“the” normal distribution possesses one inflexible form. It is true that 
only one table is needed for the normal distribution, but this is be¬ 
cause all normal distributions can easily be adjusted to a standard 
form. There are, in fact, many normal distributions varying m loca¬ 
tion and in dispersion. Fig. 361A shows two normal distributions which 
differ only in location, and Fig. 361B shows three which differ only 

m ^he location of a normal distribution is measured by its arithmetic 
mean, M. This is the same as its median, because of symmetry, and 
it is also the same as its mode. The standard normal distribution has 
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a mean of zero. Any actual normal distribution can be converted to 
one of mean zero by shifting it right or left an amount equal to its 
mean. This is done by subtracting M from each observation in the 
population, thereby obtaining new observations whose mean is 0, 


Probability per 
unit of X 



FIG. 361A. Normal curves with two different means. 
(Mi = 200, M 2 = 450, a i = a 2 = 50.) 

Probability per 
unit of X 



FIG. 361B, Normal curves with three different dispersions, 
(o-1 = 25, <r 2 = 50, o- 3 = 100; Mi - M 2 = M s = 250.) 


Thus, if we want to know the probability of a value larger than 215 
in a normal distribution with mean of 175, we may ask instead for 
the probability of a value larger than 40 in a normal distribution 
with mean of 0 and the same dispersion. 

The dispersion of a normal distribution is measured by its standard 
deviation, <r. As the curve of a normal distribution declines in either 
direction from its peak, it declines gradually at first, but gets con¬ 
tinually steeper. At a certain point, called the point of inflection , it 
stops getting steeper, and begins to level off. The distance of either 
point of inflection from the mean is equal to the standard deviation. 
About two-thirds of the observations in any normal distribution are 
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between the two points of inflection—that is, within one standard 
deviation of the mean. About ninety-five percent are within two 
standard deviations, and practically all (99.73 percent) are within 
three standard deviations. For example, in Fig. 36IB, two-thirds of 
the observations for the first distribution are in the interval 225 to 
275; for the second distribution, in the interval 200 to 300; and for 
the third distribution, in the interval 150 to 350. 

A standard normal distribution has a standard deviation of 1. 
Any normal distribution can be converted to one of unit standard 
deviation by dividing all the observations by the actual standard 
deviation; this, of course, also changes the mean unless it is 0, as it 
will be if we have already subtracted M from each observation, 

11.3.3 The Standard Normal Distribution 

The fact about the normal distribution that renders a single stand¬ 
ard normal distribution sufficient to cover all normal distributions, 
whatever their means and standard deviations, is this: The probability 
corresponding to a certain value of a normally distributed variable depends only 
on how far that value is from the mean, using the standard deviation as the 
unit for measuring its distance from the mean. 

Thus, the probability of a value larger than 215 from a normal 
population with mean 175 and standard deviation 20 is the same as 
the probability of a value larger than 0.0186 from a normal popula¬ 
tion of mean 0.0180 and standard deviation 0.0003. In both cases, the 
value is above the mean by 2 standard deviations; for 

215 — 175 _ 0 _ 0.0186 - 0.0180 
20 ~ 0.00U3 

In general, probabilities from normal distributions are found as 
follows: 

First, subtract the mean, M, from the value whose probability 
is wanted. This produces a variable that is normally distributed 
with mean of 0, and the original standard deviation. 

Second, divide the difference from the mean by the standard devi¬ 
ation, o'. This produces a variable that is normally distributed 
with standard deviation of 1; its mean still has the value 0 
given it in step (1), for dividing 0 by <r leaves 0. 

These two steps can be summarized in a simple formula. Let x be a 
value of a variable that is normally distributed with mean M and 
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standard deviation <r. Then 
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x — M 


where K is the standard normal variable often pptlUH o i j • 

a normal demate, or a standeedi&d setree. Like x, K is normallydistributed’ 

aX ““ ““ d ™ ti » » »« > n r „ m SS“K 

Si z 

r-scaie to the *-scale. In that case we use the formula 

* = M + Ka. 

wblw%if ta i r° “ *- 

nn , . anc * a ~~ 3 . One of the authors is 70 // tall 

foLula *- measu rement into tf-units, we substitute into the 


K 


x - M 70 


68 


// 


= +0.67. 


This author is, therefore, two-thirds of a standard deviation above 

his hlltht ■ hC °,! her author ’ s hei ght, in units of K, is +2.67. To find 
height in inches, we use the second version of the formula: 

X = M + Kcr = 68" + (2.67 X 3") = 76". 

11 -3.4 Tables of the Standard Normal Distribution 

nr „? n t Ce WC ha ,^ a V t luC ° fK ’ We can refer t0 a table of the standard 
Tabi n °wf- dlStnbutlon t0 find the required probability. 

,, 1 ab * e , 3 ° 5 1S a compact table of the normal distribution It shows 

A-XoS+309 a wTyoYX/t'ot 7 a + for v +”°‘ 
took the row beaded 0.6 and the column headed 7 ) Xind 0 25lT 

This means that the probability is 0.2514 (25.14 percent) that a 

nor^SXS „“,h“ dTan^XSXT S 

3WS 5 -i- 
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We have already seen that the standardized normal scores are 
K = 0.67 and K = 2.67. Referring to T able 36 5 wefindthat 25 
nercent of a normal distribution exceeds K — 0.67, that is, / u • 
Srt,! in .he line headed 2.6 and the colunm headed 7 we find 
0 0038 indicating that 0.38 percent are taller than 7 . 

Suppose the question had been, What proportion of men are be¬ 
tween &e two authors in height? All of those above the shorter author 
are between the two authors, except those above the taller autnor. 
We therefore subtract 0.38 percent from 25.14 percent, obtaining 

^'Posslblytt has already occurred to you that negative values of K 
are unnecessary in Tabled because of the symmetry of the normal 
distribution. For example, let us ask what proportion o men 
taller than 67", under our previous assumptions. Now 

_ 67" - 68 " _ _ 0 33 
It — 

In view of the minus sign on K we interpret this as showing that 
Torrent are below 67"; hence 63 percent are above. 

37 Sn general, it is possible to obtain from Table 365 any pi-obabi i- 
ties for normally distributed variables by making use of two facts. 

( 1 ) the normal distribution is symmetrical, 

IL?;™ ™.V °nc‘“Sr“oL .able, of fhe dUblbudo. 

we must warn you that, while the tables all show the same thing, 
thev do not all show it in the same way. What our table sho 
called an “upper-tail” probability. Some tables show the P r ° b *b ' 
de for two tafl lichee double ours. Some show the Probability 
between^ and’the mean. These and other possibilities are repre¬ 
sented by the shaded areas of the following diagram. 



Mil '<■» 

Unfortunately, many tables fail to specify ^at ^obabihtie^ are 
tabulated; and some that specify it do so in mathematical sym 

5. Actually, for the first probability we 0.67). 

ability as | of the way from 0.2546 (shown for* - exactly 0.67. From 0.2546 

The reason for doing this is that K was actua ly O.666 . . not * V 0.2525. 

to 0.2514 is -0.32, and | of this is -0.21, «c w "ill be rounding for less 

Ordinarily, instead of mtcrpolating for g t Y> = 0 .67 to 0.25—since two 

accuracy—for example, rounding the 0.2514 snown mr 
.wimals are ordinarily sufficient for practical purpose- 
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TABLE 365 


Probabilities That Given Standard Normal Variables 
Will be Exceeded 

The probabilities shown are for the upper-tail. 


Norma 

Vari¬ 

able 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

.5000 

.4602 

.4207 

.3821 

.3446 

.3085 

.2743 

.2420 

.2119 

.1841 

.1587 

.1357 

.1151 

.0968 

.0808 

.0668 

.0548 

.0446 

.0359 

.0287 

.0228 

.0179 

.0139 

.0107 

.0082 

.0062 

.0047 

.0035 

.0026 

.0019 

.0013 

.4960 

.4562 

.4168 

.3783 

.3409 

.3050 

,2709 

.2389 

.2090 

.1814 

.1562 

.1335 

.1131 

.0951 

1 .0793 
.0655 
.0537 
.0436 
.0351 
.0281 
.0222 
.0174 
.0136 
.0104 
.0080 
.0060 
.0045 
.0034 
.0025 
.0018 
.0013 

.4920 

.4522 

.4129 

.3745 

.3372 

.3015 

.2676 

.2358 

.2061 

.1788 

.1539 

.1314 

.1112 

.0934 

.0778 

.0643 

.0526 

.0427 

.0344 

.0274 

.0217 

.0170 

.0132 

.0102 

.0078 

.0059 

.0044 

.0033 

.0024 

.0018 

.0013 

.4880 

.4483 

.4090 

.3707 

.3336 

.2981 

.2643 

.2327 

.2033 

.1762 

.1515 

.1292 

.1093 

.0918 

.0764 

.0630 

.0516 

.0418 

.0336 

.0268 

.0212 

.0166 

.0129 

.0099 

.0075 

.0057 

.0043 

.0032 

.0023 

.0017 

.0012 

.4840 

.4443 

.4052 

.3669 

.3300 

.2946 

.2611 

.2296 

.2005 

.1736 

.1492 

.1271 

.1075 

.0901 

.0749 

.0618 

.0505 

.0409 

.0329 

.0262 

.0207 

.0162 

.0125 

.0096 

.0073 

.0055 

.0041 

.0031 

.0023 

.0016 

.0012 

.4801 

.4404 

.4013 

.3632 

.3264 

.2912 

.2578 

.2266 

.1977 

.1711 

.1469 

.1251 

.1056 

.0885 

.0735 

.0606 

.0495 

.0401 

.0322 

.0256 

.0202 

.0158 

.0122 

.0094 

.0071 

.0054 

.0040 

.0030 

.0022 

.0016 

.0011 

.4761 

.4364 

.3974 

.3594 

.3228 

.2877 

.2546 

.2236 

.1949 

.1685 

.1446 

.1230 

.1038 

.0869 

1 .0721 
.0594 
.0485 
.0392 
.0314 
,0250 
.0197 
.0154 
.0119 
.0091 
.0069 
.0052 
.0039 
.0029 
.0021 
.0015 
.0011 

.4721 

.4325 

.3936 

.3557 

.3192 

.2843 

.2514 

.2206 

.1922 

.1660 

.1423 

.1210 

.1020 

.0853 

.0708 

.0582 

.0475 

.0384 

.0307 

.0244 

.0192 

.0150 

.0116 

.0089 

.0068 

.0051 

.0038 

.0028 

.0021 

.0015 

.0011 

.4681 

.4286 

.3897 

.3520 

.3156 

.2810 

.2483 

.2177 

.1894 

.1635 

.1401 

.1190 

.1003 

.0838 

.0694 

1 .0571 
.0465 
.0375 
.0301 
.0239 
.0188 
.0146 
.0113 
.0087 
.0066 
.0049 
.0037 
.0027 
.0020 
.0014 
.0010 

.4641 

.4247 

.3859 

.3483 

.3121 

.2776 

.2451 

.2148 

.1867 

.1611 

.1379 

.1170 

.0985 

.0823 

.0681 

.0559 

.0455 

.0367 

.0294 

.0233 

.0183 

.0143 

.0110 

.0084 

.0064 

.0048 

.0036 

.0026 

.0019 

.0014 

.0010 


variable s7own“ ad d i tiona i digits for the vaIues of the normal 

normal variable 1 32 is found in the m! ' C0rres P 0ndin g with the standard 

in which -2- “ “ d *• «*»» 


ToK, , W, n0 ! be lntell ! glble to y° u ' The best way to find out what is 
tabulated is to remember two or three key probabilities that are use- 

ful for many other purposes as well. As we have already mentioned 
t , P ™ bab ’{ Uy . IS approximately 95 percent that a normally distrib- 
uted variable is within two standard deviations of the mean The 
probability is exactly 95 percent for K = 1.96. Remembering’that 
you can look up the probability shown for K = 1.96. If 0.95 is fhown’ 
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the table corresponds with (e) on our diagram If 
of tvoe (c). A value of 0.025 corresponds with type (a) the type ot 
Table 365. Similarly, 0.475 indicates type (d), and ^ 975 * y P e(:) b 
Another possible confusion is that some tables show both proba 
bilities (often labeled “areas,” since the area of a , n ° r “ a ! 
tween two values of the variable measures the probability) and or 
nates, that is, heights for plotting a normal curve; and ordinates are 

sometimes mistaken for probabilities. jict^Kntion that 

Finally, there are some tables of the normal distribute 

refer to a distribution with standard deviation V2 instead of 1; such 
tables are no longer common. Our K would have to be multiplied 

bv V2 = 1.4142 to enter these tables. . 

There is another form of normal table that we shall m ro u 
later, in which values of the probability are given and Ae correspond- 
ing values of K are shown in the body of the table (Table 391). 
This is simply an inversion of tables of the kind we have been dis¬ 
cussing, which tabulate probabilities for given normal deviates^T c 

probabilities in these “percentage point” tables may be any of the 
types we have mentioned before, but almost always ar 
upper-tail type (a) or the two-tail type (c). 

11.4 

THE SAMPLING DISTRIBUTION OF THE MEAN 

We have now seen that the sampling distribution of the mean is 
ordinarily given to a satisfactory approximation by a normal ais- 
tributio/having the same mean and standard deviation as the actual 
sampling distribution. This means that instead of laborious^calcula¬ 
tions likl those shown in Sec. 11.2.1 or those illustrated m Sec^hJ^ 
all we need is to find the mean and standard deviation of ite sampl g 
distribution, compute a normal deviate, K, and use tbetab 
standard normal distribution in the manner described m Secs. ll.xs 

and 11.3.4. 

11.4.1 The Mean of the Sample Means 

It is possible to prove mathematically that the mean of the sampling 
distribution of the mean equals the mean of the original populatemfromi which 
the samples are drawn* This is perhaps a mean sentence to interpret, 

Tro. sentence is true only for simple random 

sampHng'The^ampling* distribution" o^the meanfcln-probability sampling methods 
cannot be determined except, perhaps, approximately by repeated sampling. 
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but the idea, far from being complicated, is just what common sense 
would lead you to expect; so let us say it over again less technically: 

If a random sampling process is repeated a “very large 5 ’ (infinite) 
number of times, and the mean of each sample is computed, the av¬ 
erage of all the sample means will equal the population mean. Thus, 
the average result in repeated sampling tends to equal the correct 
value. For that reason, we speak of the sample mean, x, of a simple 
random sample as an unbiased estimate of the mean of the population 
from which the sample was drawn. For example, if we were to draw 
a large number of random samples of size n from the population of 
heights of men and compute the mean for each sample, the average 
of these sample means would be very close to 68 inches, if that is the 
true mean of the population. 

If (contrary to fact) the mean of the sampling distribution of x 
were, say, M + 17, we would call x a biased estimate of M; the bias, 
in this example, would be 17. 

Two reminders are in order here. (1) It is not possible, when sam¬ 
pling from an unknown population, to deduce an exact numerical 
value of the mean of the sampling distribution of the mean. What 
the italicized statement above says is that the mean of the sampling 
distribution of the mean will equal the mean of the population, even 
though it may be unknown. We apply this result by assuming various 
values of the population mean, Af, then determining whether, in the 
light of the sampling distribution that would follow, an observed x 
is consistent with the assumption. (2) The fact that x averages to M 
in repeated sampling does not mean that x in any one sample will 
equal, or even be close to, M. 

11.4.2 The Standard Error of a Mean 

The standard deviation of the sampling distribution of the mean 
is called the standard error of the mean. Conceptually, it would be ob¬ 
tained by treating the collection of sample means as individual 
observations and computing their standard deviation just as for any 
other population of observations. There is, however, a simple relation 
between the standard error of the mean and the standard deviation 
of the population from which the samples making up the sampling 
distributions were obtained: 

a 

v x - ~= > 

Vn 

where n is the size of the sample and a is the standard deviation of 
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the population from which the sample is drawn. In words: the stand¬ 
ard error of the sample mean in random samples of size n is equal to 
the standard deviation of the population divided by the square root 
of the sample size. Thus, for a random sample of size 625 from the 
population of heights of men (where the standard deviation of the 
population is assumed to be 3 inches), the standard deviation of the 
mean, <r$, would be equal to 


(Tx 



3 

V625 


3 

— = 0.12 inches. 
25 


This relationship is deduced from the basic rules of probability the¬ 
ory, but we shall not attempt to give even an intuitive argument for 
its correctness. The only condition that must be met is that the ob¬ 
servations be independent. 

As the sample size increases, the standard error of the mean di¬ 
minishes. It diminishes, however, at a diminishing rate; that is, the 
first few observations bring about substantial reductions in the stand¬ 
ard error, but later it takes many observations to bring about similar 
reductions. The second observation, for example, reduces the stand¬ 
ard error by 29 percent from what it would have been for only one 
observation; the third brings about a further reduction of 18 percent, 
and the fourth of 13 percent. The tenth observation, however, re¬ 
duces the standard error by only 5 percent from what it would be 
for nine observations, the fiftieth observation by only 1 percent, and 
the hundredth by only 0.5 percent. The standard error of the mean 
is inversely proportional to the square root of the sample size. To cut 
(T £ in half, it is necessary to quadruple the size of the sample. 

Another thing to notice about the formula for the standard error 
of a mean is that the greater the variability in the population, as 
measured by <r, the larger the standard error of the mean. Common 
sense suggests that this must be so. For example, if all American males 
were exactly the same height, say 68 inches, every sample would have 
exactly the same mean and the standard error of the mean would be 
zero. On the other hand, if men’s heights were frequently as small 
as three feet and as large as ten feet, there would be a high degree of 
variability from one sample mean to the next. 


11.4.3 The Effect of Population Size on the Standard 
Error of a Mean 


In one respect, the formula for the standard error of the mean does 
not agree with common sense. The formula says nothing about the 
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fraction of the total population that is included in the sample. Com¬ 
mon sense suggests (erroneously, for the most part, as we shall see) 
that the variability of samples of n depends on how large the popu¬ 
lation is. But the formula says that a sample of given size has a 
standard error that depends on the variability, <r, of the population 
and on the number of observations in the sample, n, but not on the 
number of observations in the population. This implies, for example 
that a random sample of 100 observations from a small city would 
be no better for drawing inferences about that city than a random 
sample of 100 observations from New York would be for drawing 
inferences about New York, assuming the variability within both 
Cities to be the same. Which is right, then, intuition or the formula? 

The fraction of the population included in the sample does have 
a mild effect on the standard error of the mean in addition to that 
already noted for absolute sample size. Here is the complete formula: 

/jV* — n a 

" "W^"T V£’ 

where N is the number of observations in the population. This for¬ 
mula is simply the earlier formula, <r/Vn, multiplied by ~ ”, 

which is known as the “finite population factor.” 
f( J he finite.population factor can be rewritten as follows, where 
~ means “is approximately equal to,” 



Now this factor will always be less than 1 unless N is infinite or n is 1 . 
For example, if n/ jV, the fraction of the population included in the 
sample, were 20 percent or 0 . 20 , the finite population factor would 
be approximately 


Hence, for a 20 percent sample the standard error of the mean is ob¬ 
tained by multiplying „/Vn by 0.9. That is, the exact standard 
error of the mean in this case is about 10 percent less than is given 
by the formula not allowing for population size. 

Thus, even with so large a fraction of the population in the sample 
as 20 percent, the reduction of the standard error of the mean is only 
percent. This point may be developed further by an example. 
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Suppose a sample of 100 observations is drawn from a population for 
which the standard deviation is 100. Then the standard error of the 
mean is given by the formula that does not allow for population 


size as 



100 

VlOO 


= 10. 


Now assume that the sample size and standard deviation are both 
the same as before, and that the population consists of 1,000,000 ob¬ 
servations (N = 1,000,000 and n/N = 0.0001). The standard error 
of the mean is now computed by multiplying the previous result, 

10 , by 




1,000,000 - 100 


i nnn nnn 


P ,0 - ° — = 0.99995. 


Thus, the standard error is 9.9995. Next, assume that everything re¬ 
mains the same as before except that the population consists of only 
1,000 observations (N = 1,000 and n/N = 0.1). Then the finite pop- 
ulation factor is approximately 


and 


<r* - 9.5. 


Finally, assume there are only 200 observations in the population. 
Here we use the exact finite population factor, since the approxima¬ 
tion loses accuracy for large values of n/N: 




200 - 100 
200 - 1 


0.709. 


Hence 

<7 a = 7.09. 

By examining these four examples, the following conclusions may 

be drawn. ... 

(1) The standard error of the mean of a sample from a ta e 
population is smaller than for the same size sample from an infinite 
population of the same <r. 

(2) For all practical purposes, however, the reduction m the 
standard error due to the limited size of a population is negligib e 
unless the sample contains a large proportion of the total population, 
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as in the last of the series of examples just given. The ordinary sta¬ 
tistical practice is to ignore the finite population factor unless the 
sample contains more than 20 percent (some say ten percent) of the 
total population. This practice may result in a small overstatement of 
the standard error—not more than about 11.8 percent (5.4 percent 
if the ten percent rule is used). In some instances, particularly when 
sampling from small populations, the sample size will be more than 
20 percent of the population. Then it is important to take the correc¬ 
tion into account. 

The conclusion that the size of a population usually has little to 
do with the standard error, and hence with the reliability of a sample, 
is the opposite of what common sense usually leads people to expect. 
Nevertheless, it is true. 

Try to answer the following question without looking back or 
looking ahead: It is agreed that a sample of 1,000 will give a satis¬ 
factory standard error for an estimate of mean family income in 
Rockville, a city with 30,000 families. Assume that the standard devi¬ 
ations of family income in Rockville and Chicago are the same. The 
objective is to obtain the same standard error of the mean for Chicago, 
where there are about 1,000,000 families. Assuming simple random 
sampling in each city, how large a sample is needed in Chicago? The 
answer is given in the footnote* at the bottom of page 374. 

Frequently it is said that a sample must include a certain propor¬ 
tion of the total population in order to assure satisfactory results. One 
person may contend that a 20 percent sample is needed for “reliable” 
results; another may be willing to settle for three percent. Engineers 
commonly believe in ten percent. In general, all such assertions are 
wrong, for the standard error of a sample estimate depends almost 
entirely on the actual number of observations, and scarcely at all on 
the relation of the sample size to the population size. Frequently 
statisticians are asked, “What percentage of the population should I 
include in my sample?” This is like asking an expert cook, “What, 
percentage of the flour in the bin should I put in my cake?” The 
answer in both cases happens to be the same, namely that you need 
a certain amount, and how much you need depends on what you are 
going to do with it, regardless of the size of the supply from which 
you take it. _ 

The formulas -~= and \~rf ~—~ * ~~f apply only to simple ran- 

dom sampling. Analogous, but more complicated, formulas apply to 
other probability sampling designs. 
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11.4.4 An Example 


The mean of a uniform population in which the integers 0 to 9 
are equally frequent is 4.5 and the standard deviation is 2.8723. You 
can verify these figures by taking any group of numbers in which the 
digits 0 to 9 are equally frequent—10 numbers, with each digit appear¬ 
ing once, is simplest—and calculating 

M = — 

n 



This formula for the population standard deviation differs from the 
one on page 252 for j, the sample standard deviation, because the 
deviations are now being taken from M , the population mean, rather 
than from a sample mean. Whenever M is used in a standard devi¬ 
ation instead of x, we divide by n instead of n — 1. For the integers 0 
to 9, Z> 2 = 285 and 'JTx = 45, so a = V8.25 = 2.8723, as asserted. 

Suppose a random sample of four is taken from such a population. 
What is the probability that its mean will be 2 or less? 

Actually, the authors happen to know that the exact answer is 
0.0495, to four decimals, because we went to considerable trouble to 
calculate the exact sampling distribution in order to picture it in 
Fig. 356 and show you that the normal distribution would have done 
practically as well. We reinforce that point now by calculating an 
approximate answer to this problem by the normal distribution. 

From the central limit theorem, we know that the sampling dis¬ 
tribution of means of 4 will be approximately normal. Since the 
original population has a mean of 4.5, so will the sampling distribu¬ 
tion. Since the original population has a standard deviation of 2.8723, 
the sampling distribution will have a standard error of 


<Tx 


2.8723 

V4 


1.436. 


Hence our problem becomes: What is the probability that a vari¬ 
able that is normally distributed with mean 4.5 and standard devia¬ 
tion 1.436 will be 2 or less? 

11.4.4.1 Continuity Adjustment, At this point we introduce a spe¬ 
cial wrinkle which, while unimportant for large samples, is often just 
the trick needed to make the normal approximation adequate even 
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for fairly small samples. We notice that the exact sampling distribu¬ 
tion of the mean is a discrete distribution in this case because the 
riginal population was discrete. The possible observations are the 
consecutive integers 0 to 9, so the possible sums of 4 observations are 
the consecutive integers 0 to 36. When these sums are divided b v 4 

mulrilr 63 ? n of 7 thC 37 ValU6S °’ °’ 25 ’ °- 50 ’ etc ’> to 9.00-whole 
multiples of 0.25—can occur. Thus, from the exact distribution the 

answer will be the same if we ask for the probability of a value of 2 

nntT S ’ fh 2 ' 1 ° r less > of 2A1 or less > or of any value less than 2.25 but 
not iess than 2; for the only values less than numbers between 2 and 
A25 that can occur are those that are 2 or less. We are approximating 
this discrete distribution with a continuous one that gives different 
answers for ah these values from 2 to 2.25, for which the® exact answer 
, , same - Which value from the continuous distribution shall we 
take? It usually works well to take the value at the midpoint of the 
interval in which the exact answer is constant. This is called a con- 
tmuity adjustment or continuity correction. 

Thus, m this example, where the exact probability we seek would 
apply to any value from 2 to 2.25, we will use 2.125 in applying the 
n0r “^L distribution to find the probability of a mean of 2 or less 
t , Wltb continuity adjustment, the problem becomes, What is 
he probability that a variable that is normally distributed with mean 
4.5 and standard deviation 1.436 will be 2.125 or less? To answer this 
we standardize the normal variable, by computing 

r _ 2.125 - 4.5 

1.436 1-65- 

Now we refer to Table 365, where, in the line for 1.6 and column 
for 5, we find 0.0495. Since the value of IT is negative, this is the proba¬ 
bility of a value below -1.65, and is the probability we seek. Had we 
computed K to more decimals it would have been -1.6537, so we 
m'n V l take r n a P robability 37 Percent of the way from 0.0495 

n naoi ’ CS Sh ° Wn “ Table 365 for L65 and 1-66, obtaining 

t °, 0491 as a m fe exact normal probability. This approximate result 
thus agrees to 3 decimals with the exact answer. While the agreement 
is usually close, it is seldom this close, as Table 374 shows by making 

/Pu r u^r mp T 1SOnS for ali P ossible sample means from 0 to 4.5 
(Probabihties for values above 4.5 can be found from symmetry con- 
sideratmns; thus the probability of a mean of 7 or more is the same 
as the probability of a mean of 2 or less.) The largest discrepancy 

shZ C) n ?.U7 b h c 7 t 18 at * = 3 - 25 ’ where the normal distribution 
shows 0.2167 but the correct probability is 0.2240, a difference of 
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TABLE 374 

Exact Samp,,no Distribution and ^“ac Approximatbcn 
for Means of Samples op 4 from a Uniform Pofulatio 
of Digits 0 to 9 


Sample 

Mean 


Normal 

Deviate® 

— 3.046 
-2.872 
-2.698 
-2.524 
-2.350 
-2.176 
- 2.002 
-1.828 
-1.654 
-1.480 
-1.306 
-1.132 
-0.9574 
-0.7833 
-0.6093 
-0.4352 
-0.2611 
-0.0870 
+0.0870 


Normal 13 

0.0012 ~ 
0.0020 
0.0035 
0.0058 
0.0094 
0.0148 
0.0226 
0.0338 
0.0491 
0.0694 
0.0958 
0.1288 
0.1692 
0.2167 
0.2712 
0.3317 
0.3970 
0.4653 
0.5347 


Cumulative Probability* 


0.0001 

0.0005 

0.0015 

0.0035 

0.0070 

0.0126 

0.0210 

0.0330 

0.0495 

0.0715 

0.0997 

0.1345 

0.1760 

0.2240 

0.2780 

0.3372 

0.4005 

0.4665 

0.5335 


+0.0011 

+0.0015 

+0.0020 

+0.0023 

+0.0024 

+0.0022 

+0.0016 

+0.0008 

-0.0004 

- 0.0021 

-0.0039 

-0.0057 

-0.0068 

-0.0073 

-0.0068 

-0.0055 

-0.0035 

- 0.0012 

+0.0012 


• Computed with continuity adjustment; the formula for this case is 


x - 4.375 
1.43614 


V £ 

.here $ is the sample mean, a the sample siae, M the population mean, and „ the stand- 
“ d SThe r p°ro“;f a sample mean as 

o Obtained from the Natkmal Ttlumber of decimals to w4h values 

^ ,able ‘ 

d Computed by the methods indicated m bee. u.t.t. 

lea, than 1 percentage point. Had we ch««n fa »mi»”f tat 

case of samples of 3 , the agreement would have been le g 

*s“^ 0 o„ 5 rpr b S h S £ SS. the probability £ 
sample mean would be 2 j's, SUSkrf about 

L 78 0^larger^l^Tlarger, or any other value between 1.75 and 2 ; 

thelilp^^ 
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for no values larger than 1.75 can occur except those that are 2 or 

n™ e i‘ 7 Tto* 2LT 3 !' 1 ° VCr Wt “. Ch the exact answer is constant is 

iT repilce 2 bvf 875 T nmt J adjUSt f ent we wouId > h computing 
h if l 1 by 1 ' 875, the mid Pomt of the interval 1.75 to 2 00 over 
which the exact probability we want holds. Then K = -1 828 The 
probability of a value this small or smaller is shown by the norm J 
distribution as 0.0338 (see Table 374). So remeXriL rW f 
continuous distribution, such as the normal,’the probability of exactly 

^willTe -1 U 828 ° I" 66 We see that?thc probability thlt 

A will be 1.828 or larger is 1 - 0.0338, or 0.9662. * 

in Tabled °L & Sam P le ™ ean ofl -75 or less (shown 

or more (just computed as^. 9662) Totals Umo. sSth^evems 

TasTSldbe S1VC ’ ^ bCtWeen thCm C ° Ver aiI Possibilities, this 

The steps in using the continuity adjustment are, then, 

First, find the possible values which the statistic can have in the 
immediate neighborhood of the observed value for which a 
probability is sought. When the possible values of the observa- 

the possibIe values of the mean 

^stadsdclhe ^ '! hkh t h l te , , .' VaI betWeen P° ssible vaIues ^ the 
statistic the exact probability sought will be constant. 

htrd, use the midpoint of this interval in calculating K. 

inteSr’tW ^ p0Ssibkvalues ofth e observations are consecutive 
ntegers, the continuity adjustment for a sample mean consists of 

( ) replacing x by sc - (l/2«) if we seek (a) the probability of a value 
as large as x or larger, or (b) the probability of a value smaller than 
(2) replacing x by x + (1/2 n) if we seek (a) the probability of a 

thi^r Since 7 <? ° r ^ maller > or .< b ) , the Probability of a value larger 
, ce a sam P le Proportion is a mean of observations whose 

Pf b e , Values are the consecutive integers 0 and 1, sc may be re- 
placed by p m this paragraph. ' 

11.5 

THE SAMPLING DISTRIBUTION OF A PROPORTION 

Since a proportion is a special case of a mean, in which the ob- 

dlstribution'ofmea ^ °’ S " ° Ur r6SultS about the sampling 
Sec 74 5 n 1 u P ? 7 t0 P r °P° rtions also. You should review 

Sec. 7.4.3 on this point before you proceed with the rest of this sectiom 




Sampling Distributions and the Normal Distribution 

11.5.1 The Mean of the Sample Proportions 

The mean of the sampling distribution of proportions is the pop¬ 
ulation “mean,” in other words, the population proportion, P. It 
p = 0.37, as in Sec. 11.2.1, and if an indefinitely large number of 
samples is drawn, the mean of the sample proportions p, will tend 
to P. Thus, p is unbiased, in the sense in which unbiased was used 

in Sec. 11.4.1. 

11.5.2 The Standard Error of a Proportion 

The standard error of a proportion, like that of a mean, is the 
standard deviation of the population sampled, divided by the square 
root of the sample size: 


In the case of proportions, however the standard deviation of the 
population is related to the mean of the population—that is, to the 
population proportion, P —by a simple formula, 

«r = VP(1 -P), 

often written 

a = VPQ., 

where P is the probability that an item has the characteristic under 
consideration and £ = 1 - P is the probability that it does not. 

For the population in which P = 0.37, for example, 

„ = VO.37 X 0.63" = VO.2331 = 0.4828. 

You can verify this by considering any group of numbers of which 
37 percent are l’s and 63 percent are 0’s, and applying a formula 
equivalent to that used in Sec. 11.4.4,___ 


The smallest group of observations ^at can have exactly 37 percent 

l’s is one of a 100, with 37 l’s and 63 0’s. Then & - 37. Smce ** 
alwavs 0 or 1, and since 0 2 — 0 and 1 1, S* 
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4 


iZYi 

37 \ 

100 0 

100/ 

[37 

~63~ 

si 

X 

loo “ °* 4828 - 


Perha ps you can see from this calculation why » will always come 
out VPQ, whatever value of P we start with. 

Thus, the standard error of a proportion is 

where Q = l - P, If, for example, n = 5 and P = 0.37, we have 

>3 ,_ 

- = V0.04662 = 0.2159. 


(Tp 




37 X 0.63 


_ ta ^ Xa ^ dy the s , ame finite Population factor is appropriate for the 
tandard error of a proportion as for the standard error of a mean 

& ZuL 8 accur,M<bu ’ u ”“ ly 

where N represents the number of items in the population. The con¬ 
clusion of Sec. 11.4.3 thus applies here, too, that the standard error 
of a proportion depends almost entirely on the actual number of ob¬ 
servations in the sample, and scarcely at all on what fraction they 

thL°?n he popuIat ‘°"- The onl y exceptions to this are when more 
than 20 percent of the population is included in the sample: other¬ 
wise the standard error given by the simpler formula will be reduced 
less than 11 percent by talcing account of the finite population factor. 

11.5.3 An Example 

Suppose a sample of five is selected from a binomial population 
m winch P - 0.37. What is the probability that the sample propor- 
tion, p , will be 0.2 or smaller? 

The appropriate normal distribution for approximating the sam- 
pling distribution of p is one with mean equal to P, or 0.37, and stand- 

mie €Vlatl0n eqUal t0 ** 0,2159 accordin ^ to the calculations just 
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The variable is discrete and can take only the 6 values 0, 0.2, 0.4, 

0.6 0.8 and 1. The exact value of the probability sought is the same 

for all values between 0.2 and 0.4, so we work with 0.3, the midpoint 

of this interval. , , , r A « ^ 

The question then is, What is the probability of a value of 0.3 or 

less for a normally distributed variable with mean of 0.37 and stand¬ 
ard deviation of 0.2159? Compute a standardized normal variable, 


K 


0.3 - 0.37 
0.2159 


= —0.32. 


Entering Table 365, in the line for 0.3 and the column for 2, we find 
0.37. This is accurate enough for practical purposes, but for more 
precision in comparing our result with the exact value, we compute 
K more accurately as -0.3242 and interpolate 42 percent of the way 
from 0.3745 to 0.3707, shown in Table 365 for K - 0.32 and & 
0.33, thereby getting a probability of 0.3729. Since K is negative, 
0.3729 is the probability of a value this smail or smaller;^ * 

what we required. The exact value, shown in Table 351, is 0.a907. 
Thus the normal distribution has provided a simple but satisfactory 
approximation to the exact probability, even though the sample size 
is small and we deliberately chose the value of p for which there is 


TABLE 378 


Exact Sampling Distribution and Normal Approximation 
for Proportions in Samples of 5 from a Binomial Population 
with Parameter 0.37 


Sample 

Proportion 

Normal 

Deviate® 

Cumulative Probability* 

Normal® 

Exacts 

Error 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

-1.250 

-0.3242 

+0.6021 

+1.528 

+2.455 

+3.381 

0.1056 

0.3729 

0.7264 

0.9367 

0.9930 

0.9996 

0.0992 

0.3907 

0.7330 

0.9340 

0.9931 

1.0000 

+0.0064 

-0.0178 

-0.0066 

+0.0027 

-0.0001 

-0.0004 


« Computed with continuity adjustment; the formula in this case 


P+ Tn~ P _ p- 0-27 


b The Drobabilitv of a sample proportion as small as that shown or smaller. 

. Obta^d from V the National Bureau of Standards Tables of Normal ft " 

(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953). The number ofdecnnals to whrch K » 
computed corresponds with the number to which K is shown m that table. 
d 11.2.1. and Table 35L 
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1L6 Conclusion 

most disagreement between the approximate and exact probabilities, 
table 378 presents similar comparisons for other possible values of 
Pi wnen r = 0.37 and n « 5. 

We would have gotten poorer agreement between the normal and 
the exact distributions for a smaller sample size, better agreement for 

^^71 Sat Tp / lZC u W °“ ld also have S° tten P oc > r er agreement 

a value of P further from 0.5, and better agreement for a value of 
r nearer to 0.5. 

A common rule is that if both nP and »(1 - P) are 5 or more, the 
normal distribution provides a satisfactory approximation to the sam- 
plmg distribution of a proportion. As we see in our example, where 
np ox 0.3 / - 1.85, the normal distribution may be satisfactory 
even when the condition nP > 5 and n(l - P) > 5 is not met. How- 

“T CaS “7l 0r exam P le > P = 0-01, and n = 200, or 
P - 0.001 and n = 2,000—where the normal distribution does not 
provide a good approximation even for large samples. But the con- 
1 'oni! — 5 is sufficient; if it is met the normal approximation will 
be satisfactory for most practical purposes. 

11.6 

CONCLUSION 

In order to draw reliable conclusions about a population from a 
sample, it is necessary to distinguish as well as possible between the 
purely fortuitous aspects of the sample, which result from the role of 
chance m selecting one set of observations from the population rather 
than another for the sample, and the aspects of the sample that are 
true reflections of the population. That is, any particular statistic 
omputed from a sample, such as a mean, proportion, or standard 
deviation, must be interpreted in the light of its sampling distribu- 

!«? ,J he ra “Se of values it might have taken in other random samples 
and the probabilities of its taking each of them. 

Sampling distributions can be derived from original populations 
by the methods of computing probabilities presented in Chap. 10, and 
more complicated methods. The statistician’s kit of tools contains a 
good many sampling distributions which enable him to deal rather 
precisely with even small samples. (This does not mean that he can 
always learn a great deal from a small sample, but only that he can 
wring out whatever information it does contain and can state fairly 
precisely the degree of confidence or uncertainty attached to what- 
ever information he does get.) The principal sampling distributions 
in his kit go by the names normal, binomial, Poisson, exponential, 
student s, chi-square, variance ratio, noncentral-;, and so forth. 
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Many of the most common problems of statistical inference, how¬ 
ever, can be handled reasonably accurately and quite simply by a 
single distribution, the standard normal distribution. Although this 
distribution often serves quite well as a description of a basic popula¬ 
tion of observations, its fundamental importance m statistic is due 
to its versatility as an approximate sampling distribution. The lac 
that the distributions of statistics computed from samples tend to e 
normal, almost regardless of the shape of the basic population from 
which the observations come, is known as the central limit theorem. 
There are exceptions: certain statistics, certain populations, and es¬ 
pecially certain (small) sample sizes may not lead to distributions 
that are satisfactorily approximated by the normal distribution. But 
for purposes of explaining the principles of statistical reasoning, and 
indicating how to handle many important problems, the normal dis- 
tribution suffices. 

The normal distribution involves only two parameters, its mean 
and its standard deviation. Any normal distribution can be con¬ 
verted to a standard normal distribution of zero mean and unit stan 
ard deviation by simply subtracting its mean from each observation, 
then dividing by the standard deviation. Probabilities for this stand- 
ard normal distribution have been extensively tabled. 

To use the normal distribution as an approximate sampling is- 
tribution, all we need know about the exact sampling distribution is 
its mean and standard deviation, called the standard error. For many 
statistics in common use, such as the mean and proportion, the mean 
of the sampling distribution is the same as the mean of the population 
from which the samples come, and the standard error is relate o e 
standard deviation of the population by a simple formula. In the case 
of a mean or proportion this formula is that the standard error is the 
standard deviation of the population divided by the square root of 
the sample size. F or proport ions, the standard deviation of the popu¬ 
lation is simply VP (l — P) — VPQ_- . , . , f 

Strictly speaking, when the population is of limited size, the to - 
mula relating the standard error of a mean or proportion to e 
standard deviation of the population should include a ni e P°P 
tion factor to allow for the relation of the sample size to the population 
size. The effect of this factor is to reduce the calculated standard error 
by a percentage equal to approximately half the percentage of the 
population included in the sample. Thus, if less than 2 percen o 
the population is included in the sample, the standard error is re¬ 
duced by less than 11 percent. In general, the standard error of a 
sample statistic depends almost entirely on the actual number of o - 
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Do It Yourself 

servations in the sample, and hardly at all on the proportion of the 
population in the sample. 

Use of the normal distribution as an approximate sampling dis¬ 
tribution when the sample size is small, and the exact distribution is 
discrete, is usually improved by a continuity adjustment. The discrete¬ 
ness of the distribution implies that the exact probability of a value 
more than a certain amount, or less than a certain amount, does not: 
change in the interval between possible values. In applying the nor¬ 
mal approximation we use the midpoint of the interval for which the 
exact probability we want would be constant. Thus, if we want the 
probability of a certain value or more, we use an adjusted value 
halfway back to the next possible lower value. Similarly, for the 
probability of a certain value or less, we use an adjusted value half¬ 
way up to the next higher possible value. 

You are now equipped with the basic information needed to deal 
with such problems as testing whether an assumption about a popu¬ 
lation is supported or contradicted by the data, and estimating from 
data what the characteristics of the population probably are. We 
turn to testing in the next two chapters, then to estimation in Chap. 14. 


DO IT YOURSELF 

Example 381A 

Calculate the binomial distributions for n = 5, P — 0.12, 0.25, and 0.50. 
Compare your results with Fig. 352. 

Example 381B 

Reread Example 141B (Imaginary Coin Tosses). Explain how the ex¬ 
pected frequencies can be computed. 

Example 381 C 

Compute the binomial distribution for n ~ 6, P = 0.50. 

Example 381D 

Consider the population consisting of the values 1, 2, and 3, each very 
numerous but equally frequent, and samples of n — 3 from this population. 

(1) Compute the sampling distribution of x. [Hint: List all 27 possible 
samples of 3.] Compute the mean and standard deviation of this distribution. 

(2) What are M and <r for this population? How do these numbers 
relate to the mean and standard deviation computed in (1)? 
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Example 382A 


Using Table 365, compute the following probabilities for the standard 
normal distribution. Make a rough sketch with each computation to show 
the area of a normal curve corresponding with the probability. 

(1) Pr ( — 1 < K < 1) (Read: “Probability that K is between —1 

and +1.”) 

(2) Pr (-2 < K < 2) 

(3) Pr (-3 < K < 3) 

(4) Pr (K > 1.28) 

(5) Pr (K < —1.64) 

(6) Pr (K > 1.96) 

(7) Pr ( K> 1.28 or K < -1.28) 

(8) Pr (K > 3.09) 

(9) Pr (.K > 1.96 or K < -1.96) 

(10) Pr (-1.28 < K < 1.64) 

Example 382B 

By using the normal approximation, find the probability that p — 0.65 
for a sample of 20 from a population in which P — 0.37. 

Example 382G 

What is the approximate probability/? > 0.57 if n — 100 and P — 0.50? 
That/? < 0.43? 

Example 382D 

What is the approximate probability that p < 0.56 if n =100 and P — 
0.60? 


Example 382E 

Verify the assertion of the footnote of page 374. 

Example 382F 

Compute the binomial distribution for n = 5, P = 0.50. 

(1) Compute the mean and standard deviation of this distribution. 

(2) Compute M and v of the population specified by this problem. Do 
your answers to (1) and (2) agree with the formulas 

M p = M and <r p — ? 

\n 

Example 382G 

(Sequel to Example 382F, which should be done first.) Suppose there are 
10 people in a room, 5 men and 5 women. Five people are selected at random 
and the proportion p of men is computed. 

(1) Compute the sampling distribution of p. [Hint: The probability 
that/? = 0is*X£X|XfXi.] 









Do It Yourself 

(2) Compute the mean and standard deviation of this distribution. 

(3) Compute M and <r of the population. 

(4) What is the relation between your answers to (2) and (3)? 

382F Wh?rh h i he CU r bUt T ° f / ep 0) and 0f that of ste P 0) in Example 
382F. Which shows the smaller dispersion? Why? Is this an exception to the 

generalization that n/N is irrelevant to sample accuracy? Explain. 

Example 383 

. the32 we *? htson P a 8 e 171 as a population rather than a sample, 

and consider a sample consisting of the weights 198, 189, 148 . 178 

fim’t'b'i"'’ third, fifth, . . ., twenty-ninth and thirty-first weights! 

(1) What is the mean of the population? 8 

(2) What is the mean of the sample? 

(3) What is the standard deviation of the population? 

(4) What is the standard error of the sample mean? 

the actuTsampltm P ea 0 nt biIity ° f * “ SmaU as or sma,ler than 

no/ 6 ? , What IS the P robabiIit y of a sample mean at least as far from the 
population mean as the actual sample mean? 



Statistical Tests and 
Decision Procedures 


Chapter 12 


12.1 

INTRODUCTION 


Now we come to one of the main branches of analytical statistics, 
the branch called, variously, tests of hypothesis, tests of significance, 

and decision procedures. , “,wi«inn” 

The “testing” terminology is old and established. The decisio 

terminology is new and has only begun to come into use during the 
past decade. The differences are more than term-deep, however, 
there are fundamental differences in viewpoint. 

The testing point of view starts from a hypothesis (null hypothe¬ 
sis”) about the true state of affairs in the population. The hypothesis 
might be, for example, that the population proportion of heads when 
a certain coin is tossed in a certain way is *. The problem then is to 
determine whether the results of a sample are consistent with tins 
hypothesis. The sample results are regarded as consistent with the 
hypothesis if they are within the bounds of “reasonable sampling 
variation—reasonable in the sense that discrepancies as great as or 
greater than that observed would occur with more than some pre¬ 
determined probability, say 0.05 or 0.01. We have briefly illustrated 

this approach in Sec. 11.1 and elsewhere. , , 

A difficulty with this viewpoint is that it is often known that t 
hypothesis tested could not be precisely true. No coin, for ex amp e, 
has a probability of precisely | of coming heads. The true probability 
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will always differ from J, even if it differs by only 0.000,000 000 1 
Neither will any treatment cure precisely one-third of the patients’in 
the population to which it might be applied, nor will the proportion 
of voters in a presidential election favoring one candidate be precisely 
2- Recognition of this leads to the notion of differences that are or 
are not of practical importance. “Practical importance” depends on 
the actions that are going to be taken on the basis of the data and 
on the losses from taking certain actions when others would be more 
appropriate. 

Thus, the focus is shifted to decisions: Would the same decision 

SnKnf a r Ct l 0n be a PP r °P riate if the coin produces heads 
0.500,000,000,1 of the time as if it produces heads 0.5 of the time 
precisely? Does it matter whether the coin produces heads 0.5 of the 
time or 0.6 of the time, and if so does it matter enough to be worth 
the cost of the data needed to decide between the actions appropriate 
to these situations? Questions such as these carry us toward a com¬ 
prehensive theory of rational action, in which the consequences of 
each possible action are weighed in the light of each possible state 
ot reality. The value of a correct decision, or the costs of various de¬ 
grees of error, are then balanced against the costs of reducing the 
risks of error by collecting further data. It is this viewpoint that 
underlies the definition of statistics given in the first sentence of this 
book. 

Decision theory in this broad sense is not yet ready for practical 
application, except perhaps in special circumstances. The term 
decision theory 55 has, of course, great appeal, for everyone has to 
make decisions, and everyone hopes for some magic formula by which 
to make them; as a result, more has sometimes been claimed for de¬ 
cision theory than it can yet produce in practice. Already, however 
decision theory has resulted in clarification of the standard signifi¬ 
cance testing procedures. That is, it illuminates the nature, uses, and 
limitations of significance tests. 

In this chapter we shall try to bring out the nature of significance 
tests by examining one special problem. Then in the next chapter we 
shall present the technical apparatus necessary for a variety of sig¬ 
nificance tests. It is essential not to confuse the statistical usage of 
significant 55 with the everyday usage. In everyday usage, “signifi¬ 
cant means “of practical importance, 55 or simply “important 55 In 
statistical usage, “significant 55 means “signifying a characteristic of 
the population from which the sample is drawn, 55 regardless of 
whether the characteristic is important. 
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12.2 

A DECISION PROBLEM 


We shall illustrate the basic ideas of a test of significance by a 
hypothetical but realistic example. Suppose that a psychiatric hos¬ 
pital wants to decide whether to adopt a new method of therapy for 
a certain class of patients. Assume that past experience indicates that 
while some people recover, no existing therapy has any influence on 
the recovery rate. That is, as many recover without therapy as with it. 

Ideally, the research staff of the hospital would like to conduct 
an experiment in which patients are divided randomly (perhaps with 
some stratification by length of hospitalization, etc.) into two groups, 
the first group to be treated according to current practice (the 
“control” group), the second group to be treated by the new therapy. 
Then the recovery rates in the two groups would be compared. Such 
an experimental arrangement is often desirable, but let us assume 
that it is not desirable in this problem. For example, the hospital staff 
may feel strongly that no promising treatment should be withheld 
from any patient. 1 Moreover, they feel that a control group can be 
dispensed with because past experience has shown the recovery rate 
to be remarkably stable, regardless of the hospital or type of therapy 

Let us assume that of all people initially admitted to mental hos¬ 
pitals with this disorder, 50 percent recover within 5 years. Then the 
proper decision simply depends on whether the new therapy will re¬ 
sult in a rate of recovery above 50 percent. In other words, if the P°P" 
ulation proportion of recoveries exceeds 50 percent, the new method 
should be adopted; if it does not, the old method should be retained. 

This formulation of the problem to illustrate a statistical tech¬ 
nique passes over a host of questions that should be raised m an actual 
investigation. Many of these questions are of the “common sense 
kind considered in Part I. What is the evidence that the recovery rate 
is really stable and equal to 50 percent? How reliable is diagnosis of 
the disorder? Is it really possible to define “recovery” objectively, so 
that different psychiatrists would agree (in most cases, at least) that 
a given patient had recovered or that he had not? We assume that 
such questions can be answered satisfactorily, and we turn to the sta¬ 
tistical problems raised by this experiment. 


1 This attitude is common in the medical profession. The reasons for it are under¬ 
standable and scarcely assailable. Unfortunately, however, it often leads to failure to find 
out whether a treatment is of any real value, because there is no sound bench mark for 
comparison. 
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12.3 

A DECISION PROCEDURE 


A natural way to proceed would be to try the new theranv on a 
samp e of patients, then make a decision in favor of the new theranv 

if more than half of the patients in the sample recover, or a decision 
against it if not more than half recover. decision 

a SampIe ° f 100 ? atients is treated the new ther- 

■•S n r 51 ° r m ° re reC ° Ver the new method would be adopted 
but if 50 or fewer recover the old method would be retained P ’ 


12.4 

RISKS OF A WRONG DECISION 


What are the risks of wrong decision with this procedure? If the 

that Pf° p0rtl0n ’ P J of recoveries with the new method is § or less so 
that the correct decision would be not to adopt the new theranv 
what is the probability that the sample will show 51 or more 2 

meTOXnd if rh 7 * adoption of “ Z 

; d f u exceeds , 2 > so that the correct decision would be to 

show 50 6 n T erapy ’ at is the P robabiIit y that the sample will 
show 50 or fewer recoveries, and thereby mislead us into deciding 

against the new method? The possibilities for correct and iSorrecf 
decision may be presented as follows: 


Decision 

Reality (unknown) 

Old better 

New better 

Retain old 
Adopt new 

Correct decision 
Error of Type I 

Error of Type II 
Correct decision 


not better w01 b H y l T l Pe 1 Crr0r ’ ado P tln & the new when it is 
ot better, will depend on how much the value of P falls short of b 

The lower P is, the less the chance that the sample proportion p will 

exceed 5 Correspondingly, the better the new method, the less the 

chance that p will fail to exceed These probabilities may, in fact 

be calculated by the methods shown in Sec. 11.5.3. Suppose for 

, that . the ^ ° f P " °- 4 ’ so tbat the new P therapy 

probabilitv e that C i ed: il The P f 0bablhty ° f an erroneous decision is the 
probability thatp will equal or exceed 0.51. To find the probability 

ior a sample of size 100, compute the usual standard normal variable 
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0.51 - 0.005 - 0.4 


K = 


4 


0.4 X 0.6 


0.105 

0.049 


= 2.14. 


100 


Table 365 shows the upper-tail probability as 0.016. Thus, if P 0.4, 
the probability of erroneously adopting the new therapy is only about 

° ne For S a 7alue of P larger than J, say P = 0.55, an erroneous deci¬ 
sion is made if p is 0.50 or less. To find this probability, compute 

0.50 + 0.005 - 0.55 _ -0.045 _ n qn 

K = —■ ~ ~ ~ 


4 


10.55 X 0.45 


0.050 


100 


Table 365 shows the lower-tail probability as 0.184. 

Proceeding in this way, a curve showing the probability of erro¬ 
neous decision can be drawn, as in Fig. 389A. 

12.5 

OPERATING-CHARACTERISTIC CURVE 

Ordinarily, instead of a curve showing the probability of error, a 
curve called the operating-characteristic curve usually ab ^ ev ^ ® 
to “OC curve,” is shown. The probability shown in an OC curve 
applies to the same decision for all values of P, whether that decision 
is the correct one or not. Fig. 389B shows the OC curve correspond¬ 
ing to Fig. 389A. It gives the probability of retaining the old method. 
For values of P up to 0.5, this is the correct decision, so the height o 
die OC cu° e is Tminu/the height of the error curve. For v^ues o 
P above 0 5 retaining the old method is wrong, so the OC. curv 
fhe same as the error curve. The OC curve shows how the test or 
decision procedure operates, regardless of whether that . 
correct or incorrect. Obviously an error curve can easily bc draw 
from an OC curve, once it is decided which decision is appropriate to 
the possible values of the population proportion. 

12.6 

ADJUSTING THE DECISION CRITERION 

The risks of error shown in Figs. 389A and 3 89 Bmightwell be 
considered undesirable. If the new therapy really obtains only th 
same proportion of recoveries as would occur under the old practice, 
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Proportion of recoveries, 
new method (P) 


FIG. 389A. Probability of wrong decision for various 
values of P. 

Decision procedures Take sample of 100. Adopt new 
method if p > 0.51. Retain old method if p < 0.50. 
Correct decisions; If P > 0.5, adopt new method. 

If P < 0.5, retain old method. 



Proportion of recoveries, 
new method (P) 

FIG. 389B. Operating-characteristic curve for test 
based on sample of 100, old method retained if sample 
shows 50 or fewer recoveries. 
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0.5, it has almost a 50 percent chance of being adopted. Typically there 
is more cost to making a change than to continuing an existing 
method. Perhaps, also, the new treatment involves some risk or dis¬ 
comfort for the patient not present in the old. Considerations of 
economy and conservatism might suggest, therefore, that the risk of 
adopting the new method, if in fact it results in only 50 percent re¬ 
coveries, should be kept below a certain level, say 0.10. This may be 
achieved by requiring the sample proportion to be substantially larger 
than 50 percent in order to make a decision in favor of the new 
method. 

How much larger? Table 391 shows that 1.28 is the value that 
a standard normal variable»exceeds just ten percent of the time. 
Hence the decision level, say p r , for adopting the new method, must 
be such that 

Pr - 0-005 - Q- 5 ^ 1>2 8. 

16.5 X 0.5 
\ 100 

A little algebra shows that 

p r = 0.505 + 0.05 X 1.28 = 0.569. 

More generally, if n is the sample size and P the population propor¬ 
tion for which the probability of error is to be controlled, 

where K is the standard normal variable corresponding with the risk, 
and is shown in Table 391. 

The decision rule now is to adopt the new method if the sample 
of 100 shows 57 percent recoveries or more, and adopt the old method 
if the sample shows 56 percent recoveries or fewer. The OC curve for 
this rule is shown in Fig. 391. The risk curve could be drawn by 
putting the part of this curve to the left of P = 0.5 as far above the 
horizontal axis as it now is below 1. The maximum probability of a 
Type I error—adoption of the new therapy when it is really no im¬ 
provement—is 0.10. 

Offsetting this reduction in the risk of Type I errors, however, is 
a large increase in the risk of Type II errors. If the new method really 
achieves 60 percent recoveries, for example, the probability of its 
adoption is only 0.76. A 60 percent recovery rate means recovery for 
one-fifth of those who would not otherwise have recovered, a high 
enough figure to make it quite desirable under most circumstances 
to adopt the new method. 
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TABLE 391 




FIG. 391. Probability of accepting the null hypothesis 
as a function of P. (n * 100, p r — 0.57.) 
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12.7 

NULL AND ALTERNATIVE HYPOTHESES 

A convenient way of specifying what is required of a decision 
procedure, or of evaluating a proposed procedure, is to focus atten 
tion on two possible values of the parameter In the preceding sec¬ 
tion for example, we focused attention on the values P - 0.5 an 
P J 0 6. For values of P below 0.5, it was assumed to be important 

that there be a high probability of deciding ^ 

For values of P above 0.6, it was assumed to be important that tnere 
be a high probability of deciding in favor of the new therapy. For 
values of /between 0.5 and 0.6, it is not of great importance which 

^Such a pair of values of the parameter are called the called 

and the alternative hypothesis. It is more or less arbitrary which is caUed 
which Typically, however, the null hypothesis is precise ( 
ment hasno effect, a coin is fair) and corresponds with the absence 
S effects of the kind being studied-it “nullifies” the effect of the 
treatment, so to speak. In our example, the null hypothesis is tha 
he therapy makes no difference at all. The alternative hypothes 
mav be less sharply determined; often, as with our value P - 0.6, it 
is simply one value from a range that might prevail if the methods 

nnHpr studv do have some effect. . 

We speak of testing the null hypothesis against the alternative 

hvnothesis To do this, we assume that the null hypothesis is true, 
and cakulate the sampling distribution of the statistic, in this case 
the^ sampleproportion.^Certain values of the -tajrictadtojgjj 

of the null hypothesis; in our example, values of ^ that are as larg 
as 0 57 or llrger, lead to rejection. The probability that a sample 
will result in rejection of the null hypothesis, calculated under the 
Option "hat the null hypothesis is true, is calledthe ,stgrufica™ 

level or level of significance. In our example the is 

0.10. This is the probability of rejecting the null hypothesis it it 

trU< The alternative hypothesis determines which of the possible 

groups of results that have probability 0.10 ^.^a^igiffficance 
f f p i o.5, any of the following rules would lead to a significance 

level of 10 percent (approximately): 

(i) reject if p > 0.57, 

(ii) reject if p < 0.43, 
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(hi) reject if 0.42 < p < 0.44, 

(iv) reject if p = 0.50 or p = 0.59, 

(v) reject if p > 0.59 or p < 0.41, 

and many others. All of these are equally satisfactory if the null 
hypothesis is true, for they all lead to rejection ten percent of the 
time. But if the alternative hypothesis is true, rule (i) is definitely the 
best, for then it has the greatest chance of leading to rejection of the 
null hypothesis. This is the best region of rejection (at a ten percent 
significance level) not only for the alternative hypothesis P = 0.6 
but for any other alternative hypothesis in which P exceeds 0.5 Such 
alternative hypotheses are called “one-sided,” and they lead to “one- 
tail tests”—the upper-tail of the sampling distribution if the alterna¬ 
tive hypothesis specifies a larger value than the null hypothesis, and 
the lower tail if the alternative hypothesis specifies a smaller value 
than the null hypothesis. These one-tail tests have higher probability 
of rejecting the null hypothesis when the alternative hypothesis is 

level than d ° any ° thCr decision rules with the re q u ired significance 

• the nul1 h yP othe sis and significance level do not tell which 

is the best decision rule; account must be taken of the alternative 
hypothesis too. 

The designation “error of the first kind,” or “Type I error” is 
applied to the probability of rejecting the null hypothesis when it is 
true, and “error of the second kind,” or “Type II error” to the 
probability of accepting the null hypothesis when the alternative 
hypothesis is true. 

12.8 

BALANCING THE RISKS OF ERROR 

h e * us look hack at Fig. 391, which gives the OC curve for 
n - 100, p r = 0.57. Suppose we ask this question: “Keeping the 
sample size fixed at 100, can we adjust the rejection proportion so 
that we are better protected against the two kinds of errors?” This 
is equivalent to asking, “Have we properly balanced the risks of 
Type I and Type II errors? 55 

One way of answering the question is this. If the true P were just 
a little better than 0.5, it would not be important that this be dis- 
covered. In fact, as we mentioned in Sec. 12.6, it might actually be 
preferable not to use the new method unless the gain is more than 
this. If, for example, P were 0.51, then the use of the new therapy 
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would lead to the recovery of only one person among each 50 who 
would not have recovered without it. Suppose, however, that P we 
0 6 The psychiatrists might feel that if the therapy were really that 
effective the risk should be very small of not discovermgjhat it was 
better than the existing treatment. If n = 100 and Pr - ^57, 
risk, as we have seen, is 0.24. Since we are assuming the sample size 
fixed at 100, the only way to reduce the risk is to use a smal er reje - 
tion proportion. But while this decreases the risk of Type II error, 
inr.rpa.ses the risk of Type I error. 


Probability of acceptance 



FIG. 394. Operating-characteristic curves for tests 
of the hypothesis that P = 0.50. ( p r = 0.57 and 0.53.) 


Another way of saying this is that using a smaller rejection p 
portion moves the whole OC curve of Fig. 391 to the left. The 
horizontal displacement is the distance between the tworeection 
numbers. The two situations are shown in Fig 394 where the dashed 
line is the same as the OC curve of Fig. 391, and the solid line is 
the OC curve for a rejection proportion of 0.53. The disadvan ag 
the new OC curve is that the risk of Type I error has been g y 
increased. If the null hypothesis were true, about three^ampks m 
ten would falsely show an apparent superiority for the new the apy. 

We might try the other expedient, that of increasing the rejec 
tion proportion, lay from 0.57 to 0 59. This moves the OC curve to 
the right. The risk of Type I error is reduced from 0.1 to 0.045. But 
the risk of Type II error is increased. If P were 0.6, for examp e, e 
risk of Type II error would be about 0.38. 
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This situation is a Scylla and Charybdis. As we get further from 

and iZ,i’ thC ° t w dangCr S ° Ion S -the sarnie ™ 

and sam p hng method remain the same, nothing can be done to 

avoid this uncomfortable situation. In practice the dilemma is all too 

olten ignored by simply setting the risk of an error of the first kind at 

some conventional value, usually 0.05 or 0.01. These two numbers 

ff,? FT f USCd th f‘ SOmetimes a value fo und significant with 
• T F e 1 Cr T ° f °' 05 is C£dIed “ si gnificant» while a value 
found significant with a risk of 0.01 is termed “highly significant” 

without explicit definitions. This solution is not satisfactory becau’se 
tiJ°Ff S a if te f 10n , 01 \°S e 0f the tW0 kinds of risk 10 the exclusion of 

the ril nfT ^ ^ ° f Type 1 em>r Were set at °' 01 in our Problem, 
the risk of Type II error would be about 0.69 if P were in fact 0.6. 

A preferable solution is to make some rough evaluation of the 
consequences of each type of error. For example, if a Type I error 
would lead to serious practical consequences while a Type II error 
would not be so serious, the risk of an error of the first kind would be 
set much smaller than the risk of an error of the second kind. Each 
problem must be decided on its merits. On the one hand, the psychi- 
atnsts do not want to report that the therapy is not effective if it 

‘F y 1S 0? e j 1 err ° r )- Thls mi & ht mean that a promising treat- 
f 1 dlSCarded because of misleading chance variation in 
the sample of 100. On the other hand, the psychiatrists do not want 
to claim that their therapy is effective when it really is not. Such a 
claim would encourage reliance on a therapy that did not help people. 
It might also misdirect scientific work in the areas of psychiatry and 
clinical psychology, because scientists would try to formulate hy¬ 
potheses that would account for the success of the therapy. These 
ypotheses might be incorrect, but their apparent consistency with 
the experimental results would encourage their acceptance into the 
body of psychological knowledge. Since an experiment of the kind 
we are discussing would be costly and therefore hard to duplicate, 
and the held is not one prone to objective experimentation, such an 
error might persist for years. These errors cannot be taken lightly 
for there may be scores of other organizations working on similar 
problems, and even with good error control a considerable number 
of wrong answers false leads-are going to be produced and have 
to be pursued to the bitter and costly end. 

The two types of error must be weighed against each other in 
each problem In scientific work, the consequences of erroneous 
claims of verification of new hypotheses are serious, and the risk of 
lype I error is usually set low: 0.01 and even 0.001 are not uncom- 
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mon. For practical action, a higher risk of Type I error may be 
acceptable. But generalization is hazardous, for it is necessary to con¬ 
sider^ carefully in advance just how serious are the consequences of 
each kind of error in each specific instance. By moving the rejection 
number, tentatively, back and forth different combinations of 
Type I and Type II errors—or, more fully, different OC curves 
can be considered. The rejection number is then set where it gives 
the most satisfactory combination of the two risks, evaluated in terms 
of the practical consequences of each type of error and judgment as 
to the possibility of various values of P. If the two kinds of error are 
equally serious, the rejection number may be set near the indifference 
point, that is, the recovery rate for which it makes no difference 
whether the new method is adopted or not. 

Thus, we now see how the choice of the risk of Typ 
made. For any proposed Type I error, the associated Type II error 
is ascertained. The best available combination of the two risks is then 

chosen. 

12.9 

ADJUSTING THE SAMPLE SIZE 

After balancing the two risks relative to each other as well as can 
be done by adjusting the rejection number for a given sample size, 
we have to consider changes in the sample size, if we have any con¬ 
trol over this. It may be that reducing the sample size will not in¬ 
crease the risks enough to offset the savings. In that case, a smal er 
sample is appropriate. On the other hand, it may be that increasing 
the number of observations will not increase the cost enough to offset 
the reduction in the risks. In that case, a larger sample is appropriate. 
The cost of information must be balanced against its value. 

Suppose the null and alternative hypotheses are P = 0.5 and 
p _ o 6 Then the sampling distributions of p, under the two a - 
sumptions, are approximately as shown by tho two solid nornui cmv« 
of Fig. 397. If the rejection proportion is p r - 0.5/, the area oi me 
curve for P - 0.5 to the right of 0.565 (0.57 minus a continuity a - 
justment of 0.005) represents the probability of an error of the: first 
kind; similarly, the area of the curve for P = 0.6 to the left of 0.565 
represents the probability of an error of the second kind. 

The standard deviations of these two distributions are 


<?( 


and 


’Isl 1J1 111 I Li 111, 1.1! if llif, LIII If, i I .. Mi, Mil Kill IIIII, J LM litJJJ 1111 Mi I is I kl „:|. i Li! II Jill, Jill. fiili.LMf «. I, i_..: 
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where k is 100 for the solid curves. If n is increased, thereby reducing 
both standard deviations, the two shaded areas will be reduced in 
size, and both risks of error will be less. In Fig. 397, the dashed 
curves illustrate this. In technical terminology we would say that we 
have obtained a move powerful test than before, since the risks of error 
have been reduced. The OG curve would be steeper than before, in¬ 
dicating sharper discrimination, in the sense of a shorter interval be- 



^ r e “^ alueS , of f for , w ^ c r h the huU hypothesis is almost always 

KtwT* ;«e U p“ d ? f ” “ hich ,h ' ater “ tire » 

In the present example, we could reduce both risks—the risk of 
lf . P ~ °‘ 5 “d the risk of accepting if P = 0.6—to about 
. y using a sample of 265, with a rejection proportion of 0.5509. 
A formula from which such sample sizes can be approximated is 

» = ~ -Pi)' + K 2 VP a (\ - P,)V 

V P 2 - P, ) ’ 

where Aj and K 2 are the standard normal variables (from Table 3911 

C JZ e Tv T g r W1 ^ the intended Probabilities of errors of the first and 
second kinds. In the present example, 

Ki = K 2 — 1.645, p , = 0.5, P 2 = 0.6, 
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Then the rejection proportion is 
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pr = Pi + 


IPl(l - Pi) 


rounded up to the next higher proportion that is possible for the 
sample size. In this case 

ITS X 0.5 n ,, n , 

p r = 0.5 + 1.645 J —255— ” 


and the next higher possible proportion in 265 is 0.5509. 

Increasing the size of the sample will cost something, of course 
so the psychiatrists would want to increase the sample only to that 
size at which the value of the assurance added by the last °bservato 
just offsets the extra cost of this last obiservation. 'This wnije du:tum 
conceals the practical difficulties of the actual choice of sample size, 
since the value of added assurance and the cost of added observauons 
are typically difficult to appraise; but it expresses the principle. Only 
by conscientiously attempting to compare costs wlth th ^ f SU ^ 
obtained in return for these costs can a reasonably 8°odd^e rf the 
sample size be made. Each study must be examined separately on Us 
merits. A statistician can calculate the various combinations ol as 
suxance against error that can be obtained with different possible 
sample sizes. The user of statistics must estimate how much any give 
combination of assurance is worth, and how much the data cost 
Both of these depend on the special arcumstancesofeachparicuar 
problem. For that reason, blanket assertions as to the sample size 

desirable for all applications are worthless. 

Increasing the sample size reduces the risks of error because it re 
duces the standard error of the statistic upon which the tartust>ased 
<r p in this case. There are other ways of reducing the risks, and t 
should be explored carefully in the planning stage 

way is to use a more elaborate design than simple random samphn^ 
For the same outlay of resources, a smaller standard efror for t e 
test statistics might be obtained by using for exampie a s rat.fied 
random sample in preference to a simple random sample (see 

Ch Asefond alternative is not to fix the sample size in advance, but 

sul^ec/to^he^esire^rldcs^ errorl^h^methoc^T^caUed sequential 
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sampling or sequential analysis. With this method it is not possible to 
predict in advance how large a sample will be needed before a deci¬ 
sion is reached, but it is possible to calculate the mean sample size 
for repeated sampling, called the “expected sample size.” For the 
same risks of error, the expected sample size with sequential sampling 
is typically a third to a half smaller than the sample size for a plan 
that fixes sample size in advance. The saving is less if the true situa- 
tion is between the null and alternative hypotheses, more if it is out¬ 
side their span. (Sequential sampling is discussed further in Secs. 16 3 3 

and 16.3.4.) 

A third method of reducing the risks without increasing the size 
ot the sample is to improve the basic observational procedures so that 
more information is obtained from each individual. If, instead of 
classifying each patient merely as recovered or not, some scale meas- 
urmg degree of recovery could be established, more information 
would be available in each observation, and fewer observations would 
be needed for given risks, or lower risks could be attained with the 
same number of observations. Similarly, if some other characteristic 
psychological, physiological, or sociological, could be found which 
tended to be associated with recovery or nonrecovery, additional in¬ 
formation could be obtained from each patient and the risks reduced 
thereby. 

But once the best measuring devices available have been selected 
and the best type of sampling process decided, there will still remain 
the problem of determining the sample size, and the principles we 
have been discussing will then come into play. 


12.10 

TYPES OF ALTERNATIVE HYPOTHESES 
12.10.1 One-Sided and Two-Sided Alternatives 


In the example we have been considering, the null and alterna¬ 
tive hypotheses can be formulated as follows, where P represents the 
true (but unknown) effectiveness of the therapy: 

Null: P = 0.50, 

Alternative: P > 0.50. 

For some purposes, a specific value of the alternative hypothesis must 
be selected, for example, to calculate the risk of an error of the second 
kind, or to calculate a sample si 2 e. But for some purposes it is suffi- 
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dent merely to know, as here, the relation of the alternative hypothesis 
to the null hypothesis. The dedsion rule, for example, depends only 
on this relation, not the spedfic value of the alternative hypothesis; 

this was pointed out in Sec. 12.7. 

Suppose, now, that the situation had been different. Suppose that 
the therapy was not a new one but one that had been used before. 
Suppose that the users of the therapy had been somewhat careless 
about reporting results, and that no one really knew how effective 
the therapy had been. Suppose that a new development in psycho¬ 
logical theory suggests that there is good reason to believe that the 
therapy may actually be doing harm rather than good. It is decided 
to draw a sample of case histories in which the therapy has been ap¬ 
plied and study each case history to determine whether the patient 
had recovered at the end of five years. This might involve tracing 
down some patients whose progress was not completely recorded on 
the case histories. Hence the expense of carrying through the study 
might not be negligible, and a carefully worked-out sampling plan 
might be desirable. The way the problem is now formulated, the null 
and alternative hypotheses would be as follows: 

Null: P = 0.50, 

Alternative: P < 0.50. 

Consider now the sampling distribution of p if the null hypothesis 
is really true. This sampling distribution is exactly the same as before. 
Now, however, small values of p or K tend to support tea terna ive 

Probability per unit 



0 40 0.45 0.50 0.55 0.60 0.65 


FIG. 400. Rejection region when alternative hypothesis specifies 
lower values of the parameter. 

hypothesis, since the smaller the sample p, the more plausible the 
hypothesis that the treatment is really harmful. Thus the rejection 
number is now in the lower tail of the distribution. If the risk of a 
Type I error is to be 0.1, the rejection value of K would be 1-2#, 
corresponding with p T = 0.43, as shown in Fig. 400. If this risk is 
to be 0.05, the rejection number would be —1.64, and so on. For- 
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mally, there is really nothing new in this situation. It is nerfectlv 
symmetrical with the old; all we have to do is turn the other example 
around. For instance, with the earlier formulation of the alternative 

SourT 13 ’ tl f nU hy . P ° thesis is re J ected ^ K or p is large. With the 
second formulation, it is rejected if K or p is small. 

sided" 1 alternative^^ 51303 ’ ^ alte ™ ative hypothesis is called a “one- 
„alternative because it specifies values only to one side of the 

null hypothesis, hence sample values which lead to rejection of the 

null hypothesis and acceptance of the alternative hypothesis are all 

in one tail of the sampling distribution. A test of significance^ based 

on a one-sided alternative is sometimes called a onf-tail test- a one- 

™ M more preci “ ly “ d,h “ * '« or 

Probability per uni# 



Rp ,^ n< ” her sltua tion in psychiatric research might be as follows 

fne that ha Ur T ^ assum P tion tha t the method of therapy is a new 
u n0t yCt been tried out ‘ The psychiatrists are corifidem 
that the therapy could not possibly reduce the probability of recov 
ery, but others in the field fear that it might, so Ft is ateed thaXh 
alternative hypotheses should be considered. In statistical terms this 
situation can be represented as follows: tCrm? ’ thlS 

Null: p = o.50, 

Alternative: P ^ 0.50, 

that is, either P > 0.50, 

or P < 0.50. 

IZ? I” 8 - di f ibUti ° n of P OT Finder the null hypothesis is 

is still the ir w he , two P revl0us cas es, since the null hypothesis 
s still the same. Now, however, either high or low values of Afar JO 

tionof tTe PP ° r il alt f rnatiVC hy P° thesis > ^ d thus to lead to rej£ 

FuFiblrs In n Fil InrFh 313- W " mUSt ’ therefore > have ^ rejection 
g* 401 these rejection numbers are set at —1.28 and 
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+1.28, corresponding with p r = 0.43 and p, = 0.57, hence the null 
hypothesis is rejected whenever K is either smaller than 1.28 or 
greater than +1.28. The sum of the two shaded areas in the graph 
corresponds with the risk of an error of the first kind, which is 0.1 + 
0.1 = 0.2 (by the addition rule of Sec. 10.6.1). 



FIG. 402. Shape of operating-characteristic curve for 
two-tail test. 


This formulation of the alternative hypothesis is called a two- 
sided alternative and the test is called a two-tail test. The outcome of 
the experiment will lead to the conclusion that the treatment is bene¬ 
ficial, that it has no effect, or that it is harmful. The OG curve, show¬ 
ing the probability of accepting the null hypothesis, is then high in 
the middle and low on both ends, as in Fig. 402. 

12.10.2 Choice between One-Sided and Two-Sided 
Alternatives 

If a one-sided alternative hypothesis is used and the rejection 
value of K set either at +1.28 or at -1.28, as the case may be, the 
risk of an error of the first kind is 0.1, as we have seen. If, on the other 
hand, a two-sided alternative is under consideration, the rejection 
numbers would have to be ±1.64 in order to obtain the same risk 
of Type I error, 0.1. If the rejection numbers ±1.28 were used, as 
in the previous example, the risk of an error of the first kind would 
be 0.2. 
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Consider a two-sided alternative with a 0.1 risk of Type I error 
that is, with rejection numbers ±1,64. A sample is drawn. The sam¬ 
ple p leads to a iT of 1.37, and the null hypothesis is accepted. With 
exactly the same risk of Type I error but with a one-sided alternative 
the rejection number would be +1.28. In this case the sample K of 
1.37 would indicate rejection of the null hypothesis. The same sample 
result thus leads either to acceptance or rejection of the null hypothe¬ 
sis, depending on the alternative hypothesis. The reason is that the 
alternative actions between which a choice is to be made are differ¬ 
ent, and more numerous. It is important to be completely clear 
whether a one-sided or two-sided alternative is appropriate to the 
problem at hand. This admonition, of course, is just another expres¬ 
sion of a fundamental rule of research—to specify as clearly and un¬ 
ambiguously as possible what the research is trying to find out. 

The best way to avoid confusion is to think in terms of the prac¬ 
tical decisions to be made. If the only question is whether or not the 
new therapy is to be used in mental hospitals, the one-sided alterna¬ 
tive is probably appropriate. Presumably no one would want to insti¬ 
tute a new system of therapy unless it were really more effective 
possibly taking some account of costs in measuring effectiveness than 
the existing therapy. On the other hand, if the new therapy were 
definitely less effective, this fact might have important implications 
for psychological and psychiatric theory—it might suggest, for ex¬ 
ample, how the disorder came about in the first place. Then the 
two-sided alternative would be appropriate. 

Here a g am ; as in the consideration of errors of the first and sec¬ 
ond kinds, conventional statistical procedures are often stereotyped 
and tend to obscure the real issues. Often people use a two-sided 
alternative when a one-sided alternative would be more appropriate 
to the question they want to answer and the practical actions they 
are contemplating. Sometimes the reason is simply that they have 
learned a computational routine for two-sided alternatives, or even 
just that they confuse one- and two-tail tables of sampling’distribu- 
tions (see Sec. 11.3.4). 

In using Table 391 to get rejection numbers, remember that 
these are rejection numbers for one-sided tests. Their signs should be 
taken as plus for upper-tail tests, minus for lower-tail tests. To get. 
rejection numbers for two-sided tests from Table 391 it is necessary 
to enter the table with half the value of the intended probability of 
an error of the first kind. For example, the figure 2.576 shown for a 
probability of 0.005 is the rejection number for an upper-tail test at 
significance level 0.005; -2.576 is the rejection number for a lower- 
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tail test at significance level 0.005; and +2.576 and —2.576 are the 
rejection numbers for a two-tail test at significance level 0.01. 

12.11 

FORMULATING HYPOTHESES 

Everything said up to now has assumed that the hypotheses being 
tested are formulated in advance of collection, or at least of inspec¬ 
tion, of the data to be used in their testing. If this is done, then the 
uncertainty about the inferences which are drawn can be expressed 
in terms of risks of Type I and Type II errors—or, better, the whole 
OG curve. Often in scientific work this requirement cannot be, or 
at least is not, met. Suppose that it is ignored altogether Suppose a 
researcher collects a large amount of data without definite hypotheses 
in mind. He looks through the data and his attention is attracted by 
certain indications of interesting and important conclusions. Then, 
after having been led to the formulation of his hypothesis by examin¬ 
ing the sample results, he tests the hypothesis in the ordinary way, 
using the very data which suggested the hypothesis in the first place. 

The objection to this is that any body of data has accidental 
extremes that are likely to catch the attention. If features of the data 
are chosen for consideration because they look unusual, naturally the 
consideration leads to the conclusion that they are unusual. The risk 
of Type I error is indeterminately higher than if the hypotheses had 
been formulated in advance. The risk of Type I error is computed as 
the probability that if the null hypothesis were true a randomly se¬ 
lected result would be of a certain kind. In cases where the hypothesis 
was formulated from the same data being used to test it, the risk o 
error of Type I should be computed as the probability that if the null 
hypothesis were true, a result selected for its unusualness would be ol 
a certain kind. No way to do this has yet been formulated, except in 
those cases where it may have been decided before examining the 
data to consider the most unusual for example, the largest resu t, 
defined in a clear-cut manner. Calling your shots in advance ma es 
all the difference in the world in supporting a claim of marksmanship. 

This does not mean that one must set up all the hypotheses in 
advance and try to anticipate every aspect of the results. That would 
usually be impossible. The following suggestions may be valuable tor 

^ (1) Specify as many hypotheses in advance as are relevant in the 

light of existing knowledge, and design tests of significance for them 
before the data are even collected. 
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(2) After the data are available and the hypotheses specified in 
advance have been tested, look through the results carefully to find 
hypotheses which had not been anticipated in advance. While such 
hypotheses usually cannot be given a rigorous test by the data which 
suggested them, they may be regarded as new hypotheses to be tested 
in future studies, or by other samples collected independently. Occa¬ 
sionally an investigator finds results that would have been significant 
with a risk of error of the first kind as low as 0.000,01 or 0.000,000,001. 
Even though he has deliberately “hunted 55 for extreme results, he is, 
as a practical matter, likely to take such findings quite seriously. But 
he must be much more cautious than if he had specified the hypothe¬ 
sis in advance. (Also, he should check his calculations, as errors in 
arithmetic are the source of many such results.) 

These suggestions avoid two faulty procedures: (1) Failure to 
specify any hypotheses in advance, which almost amounts to failure 
to plan a study in advance. (2) Failure to take advantage of all the 
information which has been collected—ignoring valuable new hy¬ 
potheses which may be suggested by the data. It is important in sci¬ 
entific work both to test existing hypotheses and to formulate new 
ones. Neither objective should be neglected, and most investigations 
give an opportunity to do both. 

The fallacy of singling out the extremes of a given set of data 
occurs in so many forms and pervades popular discussion to such an 
extent that further examples may be instructive. 

Example 405 Drabik Girls 

Seventh Girl in a Row Born to Woman, 28 .—By Rita Fitzpatrick. 

The odds against it were almost astronomical. 

Practically all Chicago was betting against the chance that Mrs. Henry 
Drabik, 28, of 7609 St. Lawrence Ave., would have a seventh daughter. But 
she did. 

The Drabiks are the couple who, when they married in 1941, told every¬ 
one they wanted 10 girls. They did fine. In fact, they had six girls in a row, one 
after the other, until May, 1951. All were named Mary. 

There are Marybeth, 10; Marykay, 8§; Marysue, 7J; Marylynn, 6; Mary- 
jan, 3}; and Marypat, 20 months. Now there is Maryrose. 

The youngest of the Drabik girls, seven pounds nine ounces, was born at 
10 a.m. Saturday in Little Company of Mary Hospital. 

“I knew it was going to be a little girl, although my doctor said he thought 
I would have a boy,” Mrs. Drabik said happily yesterday. <C I would like to 
have all the girls in Chicago, if it were possible, and so would my husband.” 

Relatives offered to bet the Drabiks 10 to 1 that the next child would be a 
boy. Mathematicians in 1951 said the odds against the remaining three being 
girls are reduced to 8. They go down then successively to 4 and to 2. 


- r- _ _ - : 
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However, these odds apply only to the whole 10. For each individual birth, 
the chances are even against a girl. To reach such an answer, the mathemati¬ 
cians said that it must be assumed that the birth of a boy or girl is equally 
likely. Multiple births must also be ruled out. 3 

This example illustrates vividly the point we have just been dis¬ 
cussing. The Drabiks would understandably reject the hypothesis that 
they are equally likely to have a boy or a girl. But would we reject 
it? To answer the question we would want to look not just at this one 
case, selected because of its unusualness, but at all seven-child fam¬ 
ilies in Chicago. If all parents were equally likely to have a boy or a 
girl, we would expect about one in 128 families of seven children to 
have all girls and another one in 128 to have all boys, just by chance. 
(These results are obtained by the multiplication rule of Sec. 10.6.2.) 
If it turned out that many (significantly) more than two families per 
128 of the seven-child families had children all of one sex, we would 
then have a real ground for doubting the hypothesis that all parents 
(and the Drabiks in particular) are equally likely to have a child of 
either sex. 4 

This illustrates one possible means of allowing for the fact that 
we initially picked an extremely unusual occurrence which attracted 
our attention. Often, however, it is hard to enumerate all the equally 
unusual events that might have attracted our attention. 

Example 406 A Business Forecasts 

One of many economists forecasts a decline in general business conditions 
and the decline materializes. The successful economist is singled out for his 
unusual foresight. He may deserve such acclaim, but first one would want 
to see his entire record of economic predictions. One economist who achieved 
a reputation in Washington by forecasting the sharp decline of 1937, had 
actually been forecasting such a decline ever since the preceding one, in 
1934. 

Example 406B Commodity Speculations 

Every so often, prices on the grain market, or some other commodity 
market, fall sharply. A few speculators profit greatly because they have 
“sold short” before the decline. Several Congressmen then demand an 
investigation to see if these speculators somehow had manipulated the 
decline. Speculators often sell short, however, so there are some in short 
positions any time a market breaks. This does not prove, of course, that none 
of those in short positions manipulated the market, but it does suggest 

3. Chicago Tribune , February 3, 1953. If the probability of an event is P, the odds for 
it are P/(l — P) and the odds against it are (1 — P)/P. 

4. The Chicago Tribune of December 28, 1953, reported the birth of a boy to the Drabiks. 
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restraint in concluding that a short position is evidence of manipulation— 
or even of business acumen, the source to which those involved attribute it. 

Example 407A Correlated Sequences 

One of the most instructive examples of the dangers of e ‘hunting around” 
is given by economic and business “time series.” In the desire to predict 
future movements of the stock market, over-all business conditions, etc., 
many people have looked with great persistence for other time series which 
have in the past been closely correlated with the immediate future of the 
series of primary interest. Looking back over the past, it is often possible to 
find two time series that are closely correlated. Frequently when such time 
series are found, it is discovered that the correlation is of little or no use in 
predicting future changes in one time series from the changes in the other. 
The correlation observed in the past was probably an “accidental” random 
fluctuation. The following example is instructive. 

Suppose we wish to find a formula for estimating the digits on Line 28 of 
the Table of 105,000 Random Decimal Digits published by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics. The first 
ten digits on this line are 0, 0, 7, 4, 2, 5, 7, 3, 9, 2. These digits are closely cor¬ 
related with the first ten digits on line 32, which are 0, 0, 7, 2, 5, 6, 9, 8, 8, 4. 
The question arises, is line 32 useful for forecasting line 28? Proceeding in the 
usual manner. . . [we find] ... a correlation of .796. . .. The probability of so 
large a [correlation]... is less than .01. An unsuspecting individual might 
therefore conclude that the answer to our question is Yes. 

The reason for the unusually large correlation is that I deliberately looked 
for two lines that appeared to be highly correlated .... 

I receive letters from time to time about methods of forecasting the stock 
market, pointing out how wonderfully well the method would have worked for 
some past period. I suspect that in nearly ail cases this period coincides with 
the period used to arrive at the forecasting procedure. 5 

Example 407B Slippery Rock vs. Notre Dame 

Often the sports pages of newspapers contain comparisons of the following 
kind. Slippery Rock State Teachers College beat team B by 13 points, 
B beat C by 1 point, C beat D by 6 points, D beat E by 20 points, E beat F 
by 3 points, F beat G by 10 points, and G beat Notre Dame by 1 point. 
Therefore Slippery Rock could beat Notre Dame by 13 + 1 + 6 + 20 + 
3 + 10 + 1 — 54 points. Actually, of course, it may be that no team in the 
chain would ever win in another game against the same opponent, much 
less win by the same margin. The point here, however, is that this may be 
the only one of many chains of the same kind leading from Slippery Rock to 
Notre Dame that does not “show” a wide margin in favor of Notre Dame. 

5. From an unpublished statement by Howard L. Jones, Illinois Bell Telephone Com¬ 
pany, June 20, 1949. 
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12.12 

CONCLUSION 

This chapter has gone into a relatively large amount of technical 
detail. It will be helpful, perhaps, to summarize its highlights by 
suggesting how to go about the interpretation of the results of tests 
of significance encountered in reports of statistical investigations. 

First, suppose that an author concludes that one of his findings is 
“significant.” 

(1) Does he mean “statistically significant,” or does he mean 
“practically significant?” If he means “practically significant,” you 
should check to see if there is any way to discover if the finding is 
statistically significant. It is so interesting to speculate on the “prac¬ 
tical significance” of a finding that a check on statistical significance 
seems pedantic and tedious; nonetheless, it is futile to speculate on 
practical significance unless the finding is statistically significant. If 
the author means, however, that his finding is statistically significant, 
then various qualifications are necessary to give this term concrete 
meaning. Hence we come to a second question. 

(2) Did the author use a one-sided or two-sided alternative, and 
was this appropriate to his problem? If the choice was inappropriate, 
the effect of this error must be examined. 

(3) Since the author concluded that the finding was significant, 
the only kind of error he might have made is an error of the first kind. 
It is important, therefore, to know the risk of Type I error inherent 
in his testing procedure. Sometimes this risk will be stated explicitly; 
for example, “the finding was significant at the one percent level of 
significance.” This is equivalent to saying, “The finding was signifi¬ 
cant subject to a risk of Type I error of 0.01.” That is, the terms 
“level of significance” and “risk of Type I error” are equivalent. 
Again, the statement is often encountered that a finding is “signifi¬ 
cant at the 2(r” (or “two standard deviation”) level. This means that 
the rejection level of the statistic corresponded with a standard nor¬ 
mal variable of 2, giving a risk of Type I error of about 0.05 if the 
test is two-tail, or 0.025, if it is one-tail. At any rate, if the reference 
to risk of Type I error is made, it is necessary to ask if the author’s 
choice of this risk was really appropriate. 

(4) One should always try to determine whether the author for¬ 
mulated his hypotheses in advance of looking at the data, or whether 
the hypotheses were in some measure suggested by the same data 
used for the test. This is often difficult to ascertain from the report, 
but it is always a vital question in evaluating the results. 
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n.'fJ? wK aUy ’ ifk ap ? earS that the find ^g ^ really statistically sig- 
Sometim« a question of its practical significance should be considered, 
ometimes authors are so intrigued by tests of significance that they 

hs nrW i S - tate the actual am0ml of the effect ’ much less to appraise 
its practical importance. approve 

If, on the other hand, the author asserts that a particular finding 

kn°t H-ffi llfi i Cant ’ an , anal °g° us series of questions should be asked It 

Onlv ™* CUlt t0 866 thC neC6SSary modific ations in the above sequence. 

• J . e comment seems worth emphasizing explicitly. If a finding 
msigmficiint it is necessary to examine the risk of Type II error 
which was involved in the test procedure. The best wayTo examine 
this is through the operating-characteristic curve. This is not always 
easy or even possible from the evidence presented in the report. The 
rSk°f ^ °/ T ralSln ? t . he question is, however, always great. If the 

and the risk ofT f ^ ^ t0 be if the sa ”P le is small 

ence” mmt h ’ the findin & of “ no significant differ- 

ence must be viewed with great reserve. The sample size may be so 

small and the risk of Type I error so small that even a fairly substan¬ 
tial effect would have little chance of being detected. Under such 

th'ZlTn^ t0 6nd “ ^ ^ Particularly indicati - 

Finally, the ideas of significance tests apply to much more com¬ 
plicated examples than the one we have considered. The questions 

withTth < p nSldered J theS ® more complicated cases are almost Identical 
with the ones we have discussed. The main difference is that it may 

be necessary to know a good deal about technical statistics or to 
consult a statistician about them. ’ 


DO IT YOURSELF 

Example 409A 

r a U , iS ported in a newspaper that 37 of 43 births in a particular hospital 

t L\T Pe u°5,° f tlmC are males ' Is this consistent with the hypothesis 
that the true probability of a male birth in this hospital is J? > P 

Example 409B 

specifies fhjrno^^ * bUy “ g C ° mbat b ° ots from a shoe manufacturer, 

“defecXj- JIT , an ° ne per f nt ° f an ° rder of 100 > 000 P airs is t° be 
defective according to an agreed-upon standard. In a sample of 1 000 

Wh« cln e the at raDd0m fr ° m th T 00 ’ 000 ’ 15 P air s of boots are defective. 
100 000? SOVC ™ ment Conclude about the acceptability of the entire 
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Example 41OA , „ 

A physical anthropologist obtains a certain skull measurement for 25 
members of a primitive tribe. He obtains the same mea S urement for 25 
members of a second tribe. Pairing measurements at random, he 
in 21 cases the member of the first tribe had the larger measurement. What 
inference can he draw in relation to a hypothesis that the first tribe, on the 
average, has the greater measurements? 

Example 410B 

Look back to Table 279. Were actual purchases significantly greater than 
planned purchases? 

Example 410C 

The following experiment was conducted by a mail-order comp y- 
Two catalogs A and B, identical except that A used more color illustrations, 
were mailed to two groups of customers. The two groups of customers were 
not seTected at random, the group receiving catalog A being made up of 
customers for whom sales per capita had been high m the past. For each 
advertisement in the catalog, the following ratio was computed, safefro 
catalog A divided by sales from catalog B. This ratio;was * en c°nverted to^a 
oercentaee figure. Each of the departments shown in Table 410 had some 
advertisemenfs with monotone illustrations in both catalog A and catalog B, 
aS^Advertisements with four-color illustrations in ri but monotone m 
B. Did four-color advertising increase sales significantly? Do you have any 
qualifications about your conclusion? 

TABLE 410 

Sales from Catalog A as Percentage of Sales from Catalog B 


Department 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Ads Four-Color in A, 
Monotone in B 
568 
665 
413 
681 
1,129 
814 
598 
576 
923 
623 


Ads Monotone 
in A and B 
391 
510 
550 
412 
464 
380 

424 
456 

425 
449 


Example 410D 

Reread the paragraph starting on the middle of page 172. Can you now 
supply the calculations on which the conclusion of that paragraph was 

based? 

Example 410E 

A study of “leading admirals” revealed that 14 out of 31 had come om 
the upper quarter of their classes at Annapolis. Can one conclude from thxs 
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! SdT„“,M,Sf” e “ An “ po, “ h “ »o» «i* b..,..*, 

Example 411A 

In Table 597A does stress have a significant influence on tensile strength? 
Example 41 IB 

A statistician talked with one of the authors about analyzing some data 

thrill T P *? sh0W Whether male and employees ^Kfferin 

Inalvsk nf UdCS t0Wa l a CCTtain com P an y. He had questions about t tests 
analysis of variance, homogeneity of variances, and so on. The author didn’t 

know the answers to all of his questions, but he’could see thanhere defeiSy 
was a difference between the sexes. aenmteiy 

Each sex had been divided into six groups, three length-of-service cate- 

tothe^ e3Ch ° f u V ° raCCS ‘ ThC Negr ° short - term males were less favorable 
to the company than were the Negro short-term females. The white short- 

™ al£S w f e aIso l«s favorable than the white short-term females In 

nan th SIX .P alrs showed the males less favorably disposed toward the com- 
pany than the corresponding group of females. 6 

fa iu ? w 11 Y? Uld this ha PP en by chance if the two sexes were equally 
favorable? Would you use a one-sided or a two-sided alternative? Y 

Example 411C 

by im a pK ml omTe 

bZ:\r,'S:i“ d ,^fo^ eir ,7 »- ■>« 

Example 41 ID 

anrl I em!.nl‘ nS * 1 ” * he neW rifle and a standa «I rifle are fired a large 
nnf'W T ber ° f tImeS at 3 target ’ under as near ly equal conditions as 

the old 6 47 X Is the Unt ’ “T dme ° f day> etc ) - The new n?fle makes 53 hits, 
tne old, 4/. Is the new rifle more accurate? 

Example 41 IE 

nf±, edUCat .T WIShe£ t0 find out the reIa tlve effectiveness of two methods 
of teaching arithmetic, A and B. He finds in the literature that 22 apparendv 

veans ThTrt exp « r ‘® en * s ., have be en conducted independently over the 
years. Thirteen of these failed to show a statistically significant difference 
though m ten of them A did better than B. The remaining nine experiments 

percentorks^Kshtof'i? "T 3t leVels of significance of five 

conclude? these ^ betterthan A What 0311 educator 

8, No. Timz” “ R ° Ugh and Ready Stati8tical Tes,s .” Atrial Quality Cant,ok Vol. 




Further Test 
Procedures 


Chapter 13 


13.1 

INTRODUCTION 


Chap. 10 presented some elementary principles of probability^ 
Chap U showed how sampling distributions can be deduced through 
probability principles, and Chap. 12 showed how statistical decisions 
or tests of significance can be based on sampling istri u 'on - 
chapter will present a series of actual test procedures, and show how 

t0 Them”; included in Chap. 12 were there to m-trateprincipte. 
Now that the principles of significance testing have bcen esta l shed 
we will present a series of tests for severai problems of We> thia ^ 
frequently. Our chief aim in presenting these is to con y 
of the details embraced by the principles, not to make you Proficient 

in these details. Should you meet problems like, tkeSC more 
work vou will be wise to obtain statistical advice, to learn more 

about technical statistics than an introductory book “Tfor tack- 
turn to Chap. 19. In Chap. 19 there are shortcut methods for tack 
ling nearly P all of the problems discussed in this chapter. T ese 
shortcut methods are easier and safer for the beginner. rop ®[ “ , : n 
standing of them depends on understanding the ideas presented m 
Srchalter buT not necessarily the technical details The technica 
details of this chapter should enable you to make a few calculations 
“sure you understand the ideas. They should also 
reading statistical materials, since the techniques presented here are 

widely used. 
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13.2 Tests of Means 

First, we will consider a group of problems relating to means. 
Then, we will consider the same problems for proportions. For each 
of the two types of statistic we will consider (1) how to test an as¬ 
sumption about the corresponding population parameter, (2) how to 
decide whether two population parameters are equal, and (3) how 
t0 ™ hether a set of population parameters are equal. 

While the normal distribution provides an approximate sampling 
distribution for most of these six situations, some of them are handled 
by statisticians through special distributions, known as Student’s the 
ctu-square, and the variance ratio distributions. We will not explicitly 
introduce these distributions and the special tables needed for them 
but instead will show how the problems can be handled sufficiently 
well for our purposes by means of the normal distribution. 

• u C , pter J is not reall y essential to the general stream of ideas 
m the book; and you may even want to bypass it on a first reading. 
But once you have finished reading the book, if you refer to it again 
for practical guidance, it will often be this chapter and Chap. 19 to 
which you refer. r 

13.2 

TESTS OF MEANS 


13.2.1 Testing an Assumption About a Population Mean 

Suppose we wish to test the assumption that the mean, M, of a 
large number of weights is 170 pounds. We draw a random sample 
of size n 32 and find £> = 5,629 and £> 2 = 1,003,483. From 
these we compute S = 175.91 and , = 20.718. These are, in fact, 
the data and computations shown in Secs. 7.4.1 and 8 5 2 

From the central limit theorem (Sec. 11.3.1) we know that if re¬ 
peated samples were drawn from the same population the variation 
m the values of x would be described well by a normal distribution. 
The mean of this normal distribution, if the population mean is 170, 
will also be 170 (Sec. 11.4.1). The standard deviation, or standard 
error, of this normal distribution of means will be a/Vn = Jy/32 

w? g L"(L' 1 Ti!i“) dar ‘ 1 devia,ion of ,he popu,a,io ” of 

We do not know <r, the population standard deviation, but we 
will use s, the sample standard deviation, as though it were a. This 
causes some lack of precision, for instead of the exact, stable unit of 
measure, a, appropriate to measuring sampling fluctuations in the 
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mean, we are using a unit of measure, s, which is itself subject to 
sampling fluctuations. Thus, a value of x may appear to be relatively 
far from M simply because the sample has yielded a value of s, in 
terms of which we measure S - M, that is less than <r; or * may ap¬ 
pear relatively close to M if we happen to have a value of i that 
exceeds a. For samples as large as, say, 10 (or anyway 20) the error 
introduced from this source is unimportant for most practical pur¬ 
poses; and we will indicate later a refinement that virtually eliminates 
the error even when n is smaller than 10. 

We have, then, in our example 

s 20.718 „ rf rs 

** V»" 5.657 

from which the standard normal variable is 

x - M _ 175.91 - 170 _ 614> 

A -- 3.662 

Referring to Table 365 we find a probability of 0.053. 

The decision to be made on the basis ol this probability of 0.053 
depends on the alternative hypothesis and the level of significance, or 
risk of error of the first kind. Suppose that the data referred to a 
random sample of airplane passengers, and that the test were being 
made to decide whether 170 lbs. is a safe average to use m figuring 
airplane loads without weighing individual passengers. We would 
want to reject the null hypothesis that M is 170 only if M exceeds 170. 
A one-sided alternative hypothesis is involved, so an u PP er '?r 
bility is appropriate. Thus, for any level of significance 0.053 or more 
we would reject the null hypothesis and decide that ^ cxceeds^ ^ 
At a ten percent level, for example, we decide that 170 is not an 

acceptable average to use for this purpose. . , 

If maximum loading rather than safety were the only considera¬ 
tion, the alternative hypothesis would be that M is less ^ 1? 7 , 
only in that case would we be unwilling to work with 170 as the 
mean. This would make a lower-tail probability appropriate, and 
we find a probability of 0.947; this leads to acceptance of the null 
hypothesis, since a significance level as high as 0.947 (or even as high 

as 0.5) would rarely, if ever, be used. 

If it is important to guard against either overloading or under¬ 
loading, and this is the most realistic problem, the alternative hy¬ 
pothesis is two-sided, and a two-tail probability ls r el ev ant. T 
probability guiding our decision then becomes twice 0.053 or Od 06, 
the probability of being as far from 170 as ±(s — M) - 
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^ = ±5 ;. 91 > and would reject the null hypothesis only if we 
were accepting more than a 0.106 risk of an error of the fim kind 

workinr m Sn ent ^ ^ 1? ° WOuld be a «*P* d as a 

So far we have been able to discuss these tests by simply indicating 
which risks of error of the first kind would lead tLcdpUn^orrl 
jection for the sample actually observed. To compute an OG curve 

wfTh Of r mUSt ,?,°? Sld , er a11 the sam P Ies tha t could arise, and 
which of them would lead to rejection of the null hypothesis. This 

requires us to select some specific value of the risk of rejecting the 

nuU hypothesis if it is correct. For illustration, take this risk of sig- 

exSeds CC l 282 ’th ^ U ? P ® r " tail tcst re J ects if K equals or 

fTW f’ * 1 ( ower -‘ ai te « if K equals or is less than -1.282. 
CThcse values are from Table 391.) Now with a null hypothesis of 
M 170 and a standard error of the mean of 3.662, sample means 
will lead to acceptance by the upper-tail test if 

rr Z- 170 
K - < 1 - 282 , 

that is, if 


X < (1.282 X 3.662) + 170 = 174.69. 

Thus, 174.69 is the rejection number for 2 for the upper-tail test 

inwSj’L'cerffST* Wm Iead “ for ,h “' 

lead to a^ T 6 ° f f COm P utation J ust illustrated, a two-tail test will 
vf d 1 acceptance for those samples in which 163.98 < 2 < 176 02 
(that is, x is between 163.98 and 176.02). 

An OG curve for each of these three alternative tests at the 0.1 
significance level is computed by assuming various values of M in 
turn and for each asking, If this were the population mean, what 
would be the probability that a sample of 32 would have a sample 

Sr;sr * 1 *■ 170 ^ s “ h - 

To illustrate the calculations for an OC curve, suppose the true 
population mean is177. Then for the upper-tail test, the probability 
of accepting the null hypothesis is the probability of getting a sample 
with a mean less than 174.69. To find this probability we Compute 

174.69 - 177 

A = "“ 1662 “” = ~°- 631 - 
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From Table 365 we find that the probability of a standard normal 
variable being less than -0.631. is 0.264. In other words, the proba¬ 
bility of accepting 170 as a basis for calculations of passenger weight 
would 0 be a htthfmore than one-fourth if the true mean were 77. 
Rv making similar computations for M = 164, 166, 168, . . ., « . 
?86 7 ob.a!*d .he OC curve for .he upper-tail test plotted m 

^'^Computations for the lower-tail test are similar For soA j ( 
M is 177, the probability of a sample in which x exceeds 165.31, 
leading to acceptance of the null hypothesis, is found by computing 

_ 165.31 - 177 = _ 3 19- 
A ~ 3.662 

The probability that a standard normal variable will exceed -3.19 
is shewn by Table 365 to be more than 0.999. It is virtually certain 
therefore, Iha, a random sample would leac' “ 

IS. ?." wicK proper decision when M earned.170* the same ». 
when M equals 170 namely ,c i co.Unue , « use 70. Stmda^c^ P^ 
tations were made for M - 154, 136, > • > 

the OC curve for the lower-tail test is also plotted g. • 

The computations of the OC curve for the wo-tai test are a tittle 

more complicated. We accept when 163.98 < .\< 17 ^f 2 ' a ^ t 
177, this means, in terms of standard normal variables, that we accept 

when 


163.98 - 177 
3.662 


< K < 


176.02 - 177 
3.662 


that is, when 


-3.555 < K < -0.268 


The probability that K will bebet-ween ithese 

the sum of two probabilities, (1) the Probability ** f “ “ the 
the lower limit, and (2) the probability that K will be above tne 
upper limit. From Table 365, we find that the fi«t o f diese proba¬ 
bilities is 0 (to three decimals) and the second is °- 606 ; s ° * e | r ^ 

hilitv of acceptance is 0.394—about two chances out of five. »mnlar 
bility ot acceptance were also made, and 

computations for M — 1D0 > • * *> AO > 

the OC curve is charted in Fig. 417. 

Fig 417 brings out the differences among the three tes . 
JSl tit to mme chance of detecting evcj.es of 

r:.™C7Snli k . 7 upper-tail test, the two-tatl test ha. . 
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SEES J anC " ° f det ? ctin S shor tages in the true mean below 170 
Which test to use depends on which OG curve comes nearest m 

mg the proper decisions for the various values of AT that might prevail' 
in &c l9 2 CUl f ° r thC Pr ° blem ° f this section wi U be found 



j, 3 ; 2 - 1 ; 1 A Tec> }™al Refinement: Student’s Distribution. In more tech- 

the IctThT? ° f S u atiStiCS 14 is USUal t0 ™ke proper allowance for 
the fact that when the standard deviation is obtained from a samnle 

it is subject to sampling error itself. The method of making this allow 
ance was introduced in 1908 by William Sealy Gosset (1876-1937)' 
h tl ,, 1Clan f °r Guinness, a famous Irish brewery. The firm did not 
publication of research done by its staff. Gosset wasable 
to obtain relaxation of this rule for the statistical methods he devel 
oped, but only on condition that he use a pen name. Today the name 
Gosset is scarcely known, but the name “Student” is one of the most 
celebrated m the history of statistics. 
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Student’s distribution, also called the /-distribution, requires in 
effect a table like Table 365 or 391 for each sample size—or, rather, 
for each value of a quantity called the “number of degrees of free¬ 
dom ” which, in the case of the standard deviation when the samp e 
mean is used in the calculations, is n - 1, that is, one less t an 

sample size. ^ indude Studen t’s distribution in this book In 

Sec 13 4.1, Technical Note 1, however, we do give formulas by which 
to compute more accurate values of K than those given in this section. 
These*formulas, as a matter of fact, are often useful even when tables 
are at hand, since tables of Student’s distribution cover many fewer 
probability levels than do tables of the normal distrl ^ 1 ° ; ^ i ! 
example discussed here, the formulas give an upper-tad Y 

of 0.0 P 58 instead of the 0.053 we obtained in this sectmn Had the 
sample been smaller, there would have been more difference. But 
for most applications, especially when n is 20 or m °r e > th ^ a *^rtfy 
ments are not important. Our purpose m mentioning them is partly 
m warn you that special handling is needed for work with very small 

samples, but mostly to let you know the i imiSI 

you encounter it in reading statistical reports. Student s t »«raiF> ly 
normal variable standardized in terms of a standard deviation or 
standard error which is itself subject to independent sampling error, 
and Student’s distribution is the sampling distribution which allow 
for samDliner variability in j as well as in x. 


13.2.2 Comparing Two Population Means 

13 2.2.1 Independent Samples. A set of weight data like that just 
discussed was collected from another class. This time, 40 observations 
were obtained. Their sum was 6,716 and the sum of their squares was 

1,142,241. 


r P., rliotincm kh the. two sample 








4-h mi /~*YM Y~\ Q 1 ^ fl f~l 2 


First Sample 
Hi = 32 
X>1 = 5,629 
XV = 1,003,483 
5b = 175.91 
i! = 20.718 
= 3-662 


Second Sample 
n 2 = 40 
= 6,716 

2> 2 * = 1,142,241 
3b = 167.90 
r 2 = 19.365 
- 3.062 
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(The value of s 2 is obtained from 

£*■ - 

^ 2 = - 


14,624.6 

39 


= 374.9897, 


n 2—1 — 

and similarly for jj—see Sec. 8.5.2.) 

The question arises as to whether the difference of 8.01 between 
esam p le means signifies a real difference between the population 
means, or is within the range of variation to be expected between 

much ^Tt, mP w S fr01 ? a P°P ulation in which the individuals vary as 
much as they do m this case. To put the question differently, if both 

thmth S ff ad C ° me fr °m u hC SamC P°P ulation - wh at is the probability 
that their means would have differed by as much as 8 or more? 

,, Let ,f stand for the difference between the population means 

means - ^ T* d Stand for the diffe rcnce between the sample 

TTTT IS 0ur , sam P le difference, d, of -8.01, consistent with 

the idea that the population difference, D , is zero? 

. .,° f d in re P e ated sampling will be nearly normally dis- 
nbuted. The mean of their sampling distribution will be zero if D is 
zero. To find the standard deviation of the distribution we use a fact 
not mentioned before: The standard error of the difference of two inde- 

P er^sofT T 1 ^ SqUaU \° 0t ° J ihe SUm ° S the Sqmres ‘ he standard 

errors of the separate quantities . 1 J 

In our case, since : 


we have 


d ~ x 2 — x u 




= V^r+7^ - ± L + 

\ n x 


n 2 


with Ter T? - d ° not . know and ff 2 , we replace them by s t and s 2 , 
with a slight imprecision: 7 2 


Sd 


4 


(2 0/718) 2 , (19.365) 2 
32 + ‘ 40 


V13.4136 + 9.3751 


= V22.7887 = 4.774. 


The number 4.774 is the unit in which to measure the departure of 
the observed difference from that assumed: F 


K = 


d — D —8,01 




4.774 


—1.678. 
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Suppose we are testing against a two-sided alternative hypothesis, 
and at the five percent significance level. Then we would reject the 
null hypothesis (that D is zero) only if K wereoutsidetherag 

“TtS jt°L (T h»v«“ 5) »«<i > onesided 0» 

either side The OG curves could be computed ■essentially ai j n 
Sec 13 2 1 In fact, once we found <;&•> tk e standard error 
ference to problem really became a special case of the problem 
treated’in See. 13.2.1, the null hypothesis here being that the pop 

lati °A shortcut method for the problem of this section will be found 
in Sec. 19.3.1. The use of Student’s t in this case is explained in 

SCC 13 3 2 4 2 2 2 T £w simples. The situation treated In the preceduig 
section where two independent samples are compared is very di - 
ferent from one in which the individuals of a single sample are meas 
ured twic" Bcfore-and-after data are a common case of measuring 
the same individuals twice, but husbands and wives, P air s ofsiblmgs 
or pairs of measurements for individuals (for example, head length 
and head width) would also be examples-any bivariate observations. 

8™tat ft up of men is weighed on June1 and then again 
on December 1. Tb determine whether there has been a change in 
the mean weight of the population of which the group is a sample, 
it would be a serious error to regard these data as two in epe 
samples The variation from sample to sample at a given 
S that only large differences in mean weight would be outside the 
fange of sampling variability. Indeed, it is this fact that would lead 
us to collect data for such a problem by measuring the » " 
viduals at two dates, rather than by drawing separate samples at t 
two dates Most of the variation between separate samples would 
rnretnt the variation among individuals, and this would swamp 
S varStion between the two dates unless the samples or the vana- 

For each individual we calculate a wdght ^ 

later date minus his weight at the earlier date 

sample of n measurements of change. We analyze this sampeexacy 
as in Sec. 13.2.1, with the null hypothesis that the population mean 

is 0. 
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The data of Table 421 represent artificially generated beforehand- 
after weights of 25 men. The mean gain, 3, is 2,28 lbs., with a stand¬ 
ard error, based on s since <t is unknown, of 0.639. To find the proba¬ 
bility of a gain as large as this, if the population mean gain is 0, 
compute 


2.28 - 0 
0.639 


3.568. 


The upper-tail probability of so large a gain in the sample, if the 
population mean gain is 0, is shown by Table 365 only as less than 
0.001. Even the two-tail probability is actually less than 0.001. Thus, 
at any significance level likely to be employed, the data are not con¬ 
sistent with the notion that there has been no change, and we con¬ 
clude that there has been a real gain in the population mean weight, 
though apparently a small one. 

TABLE 421 

Weights of 25 Men, Before and After a Lapse of Time 
(Pounds) 


Before 

After 

Gain 

Before 


After 

Gain 

X\ 

*2 

d 

*i 


X 2 

d 

162 

166 

+4 

190 


189 

-1 

191 

196 

+5 

184 


183 

-1 

138 

136 

-2 

134 


136 

+2 

182 

190 

+8 

150 


153 

43 

159 

160 

+1 

145 


147 

42 

138 

141 

+3 

150 


150 

0 

136 

139 

+3 

176 


177 

41 

185 

187 

42 

152 


151 

-1 

162 

169 

+7 

200 


198 

-2 

195 

200 

+5 

166 


174 

48 

142 

139 

-3 

173 


176 

43 

168 

167 

-1 

200 


205 

45 

145 

151 

46 






E d - 57 

= 375 

'a-». 

n 

- 57 
" 25 

= 2.28 



Td* _ . S .ff 

n 375 - 129.96 

. . - .. 1 = ■ ... m„, ■ 3SS 

A ' - fS A 


3 195 

f - 3.195 Si = - 0.639. 

\/25 

Since this case has been reduced to a special case of the problem 
of Sec. 13.2.1, everything said there about alternative tests and their 
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OC curves, and about the refinement of Student’s t , applies here 
without change. 

Had two independent samples been used to study this problem, 
each sample would have had to contain 2,222 observations (a total 
of 4,444) to give as reliable conclusions as are given by this sample 
of 25 measured before and after (50 measurements). This illustrates 
the potential importance of proper statistical planning before collect¬ 
ing data. In calculating this, we have assumed that the population 
standard deviations are 20 for individual weights and 3 for individual 
gains. (The problem, which is based on artificial data taken from a 
random number table, was set up with these numbers as population 
values.) Then the standard error of the difference betw een the means 

of the two samples of 2,222 would be + 7^77 or 0 . 6 , and the 

standard error of the mean gain for the sample of 25 measured twice 
3 

would be ~~7~ > also 0 . 6 . 

V25 

A shortcut method for dealing with the problem of this section is 
given in Sec. 19.3.2. 

13.2.3 Comparing Several Population Means: Analysis 
of Variance 

Suppose that the 25 men whose weights are recorded in Table 421 
are divided into 4 age groups: the first 4 men in the youngest group, 
the next 9 in the second group, the next 7 in the third group, and the 
last 5 in the oldest group. The data, using the £ 4 before” weights from 
Table 421, are shown this way in Table 423. The means of the four 
groups vary from 159 to 178. If we had simply divided the 25 men 
at random into four groups of these sizes, there would have been 
some variation among the sample means. Before we conclude that 
the means of the four populations differ, we must see if the amount 
of variation in the sample means is greater than could be expected in 
a random grouping. 

The method of doing this is based on the fact that a* — v/Vn. 
We will compute the standard deviation of the four means directly, 
and compare it with the standard deviation within groups. Actually, 
it is simpler to deal with variances, the squares of the standard devia¬ 
tions, and the corresponding relation <r$ 2 = <* 2 /n. 

To explain the idea of the analysis, we shall suppose initially that 
all four groups had been of the same size, say 6 (with a total of only 
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TABLE 423 


Weights of 25 Men, by Age Groups 



Youngest 

Next to 
Youngest 

Next to 
Oldest 

Oldest 



162 

159 

190 

152 



191 

138 

184 

200 



138 

136 

134 

166 



182 

185 

150 

173 




162 

145 

200 




195 

150 





142 

176 




I 

168 






145 



All Ages 

n 

4 

9 

7 

.5 

25 

2* 

673 

1,430 

1,129 

891 

4,123 


114,893 

230,728 

184,913 

160,589 

691,123 

X 

168.25 

158.89 

161.29 

178.20 

164.92 

S 

23.528 

20.967 

21.685 

21.288 

21.562 

ii - 


24). After this explanation, we shall give a computational procedure 
which both simplifies the arithmetic and allows for the fact that in 
most actual examples, as in this one, the groups are not of the 
same size. 

Consider, then, four samples each of size 6. Under the null hy¬ 
pothesis that the population means are the same, these four samples 
can be regarded as four independent samples from the same normal 
distribution. Compute the sample means, x u x 2 , x 3 , and x 4 . 

Now these four means can be regarded as a sample from the 
population of means of samples of size 6. The population of means of 
6 will have a standard deviation equal to the standard deviation of 
the observations, divided by the square root of 6 (Sec. 11.4.2)* That is, 



where, for simplicity in what follows, we have used variances, the 
squares of the standard deviations. The analysis involves three stages: 
(1) Compute a sample estimate of the left hand side of this equation, 
treating the means as a sample. (2) Compute a sample estimate of the 
right hand side of the equation, using the variation within the indi¬ 
vidual samples. (3) Finally, compare these two sample estimates, 
allowing for some discrepancy due to sampling error. If the numbei 
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obtained directly from the means is significantly bigger than the num¬ 
ber obtained from the variation of the observations within samples, 
we conclude that something has been added to the ordinary sampling 
variation among the means—in other words, that the samples come 
from populations with different means. 

To estimate the left hand side of the equation, compute x, the 
mean of the sample means, and then compute 


sa 2 = 6 X 



where k is the number of samples, 4 in this case, and the subscript A, 
for “among , 55 indicates that this estimate is based on the variation 
among groups. 

To estimate the right hand side of the equation, compute the vari¬ 
ances, s 2 , of the k individual samples, and find their mean: 


Sw 


2 



where the subscript W, for “within / 5 indicates that this estimate is 
based on the variation within groups. 

Thus two independent estimates of a 2 , s A 2 and s w 2 , are computed 
from these four samples. Under the null hypothesis that the four 
samples are drawn from the same population, we would expect sa 2 
and sw 2 to be the same, within the limits of the appropriate pattern 
of chance variation. 

If, however, the four samples are from populations with different 
means, the value of sa 2 will be inflated. That is, the differences among 
^ij 5 ? 2 j ^ 3 ? and £4 will reflect not only the variation among observa¬ 
tions from the same population, which is measured by sw 2 } but also 
the differences among the means of the populations from which the 
samples came. If sa 2 exceeds sw 2 by an amount larger than we are 
willing to attribute to chance, we decide that the four sample means 
are not all drawn from the same normal population. 

The following is an easy way of computing sa 2 and sw 2 for the 
case of unequal groups, illustrated by the data of Table 423. 

To calculate sa 2 : 

Step 1: For each group, calculate (2» 2 /«, and add these quanti¬ 
ties for all groups. (The result may be regarded as the sum of the 
squares of the 25 observations “adjusted 55 by replacing them by their 
V ?oup means.) 
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Step 2: For all groups combined compute (2» 2 /n and subtract it 
from the result of Step 1. (The result is the sum of the squared devia- 
tl0n ®° f ‘ he25 .“ ad { usted ” observations from the general mean.) 

® ep 3: DlV f lde the °f Step 2 by k — 1, that is, one less than 

the number of groups. This gives s A 2 . 

In our case, we have: 

Step 1 : ' ' 

( 673 ) 2 , (1430) 2 (1129) 2 (891) 2 

4+9 +—f~ +—f~ 

= 113,232.25 + 227,211.11 + 182,091.57 + 158,776.20 
= 681,311.13. 

Step 2 : 

(4123) 2 _ 

~ 25 ‘ “ 679,965.16. 

Difference 1,345.97. 


Step 3: 

To calculate sw 2 : 


sa 2 = 


1,345.97 


= 448.6567. 


Step 1: Calculate the sum of the squares of all 25 original observa- 
T S /^, nd Subtra '; t from U the testilt of Step 1 in the computation of 
s a ■ ( his gives the sum of the squared deviations of all 25 original 
observations from their respective group means.) 

Step 2: Subtract the number of groups from the total number of 
observations, and divide the difference into the result of Step 1. This 
gives sw • r 

For our data: 

StepU 691,123 - 681,311.13 = 9,811.87. 


Step 2: 


sw 2 = 


9,811.87 

25-4 


= 467.2319. 


It turns out, therefore, that the variance among individuals within 
the same groups, 467, is more than enough to account for the vari¬ 
ance implied by the differences among the group means, 449. There 

is, therefore, no suggestion in these data that mean weight is related 
to age. 

This method of testing the equality of a group of means is an 
elementary case of what is known as the analysis of variance. This ele¬ 
mentary version involves an assumption that the variability Is the 
same m all the populations being compared, whether or not the 
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means are the same. Any further development of the method would 
be out of place in this volume. A new idea, however, has been intro¬ 
duced, namely that of separating the variation within groups from 
that between groups, deducing from the variation between groups 
what the magnitude of the variation within groups must be if it is 
sufficient to explain the variation between groups, then observing the 
variation within groups directly and determining whether, within an 
allowance for sampling variability, it is as large as inferred. 

In Sec. 19.4.1 we give a simpler method of comparing several 
means. Should you want to carry through an actual test yourself, we 
suggest that you use the method of Sec. 19.4.1. 

13.2.3.1 The F Distribution . Had s A 2 been larger than s w , we 
would have faced the question whether the excess was more than 
could be attributed to chance. This question is answered by comput¬ 
ing the variance ratio, or F ratio, so named for Sir Ronald A. us er 
(see Sec. 1.4.2), who introduced the method being discussed, and a 
wide range of related methods, in 1924: 



Statisticians are equipped with rather elaborate tables of the F dis¬ 
tribution, in which they select a page corresponding with the sigmti- 
cance level, a column corresponding with the number (k - 1) used 
in the denominator of s A 2 , and a row corresponding with the number 
(y> — k) used in the denominator of .tif 2 - There they find the rejec¬ 
tion level of F —the value which, if exceeded, leads to rejection of the 
null hypothesis that the population means are equal. 

In this book we do not give tables of the F distribution. We do 
give two approximate methods of getting the desired probabilities. 
Like the method for getting t probabilities (referred to in Sec. 13.2.1. 
and given in Sec. 13.4.1, Technical Note 1), both of these methods 
yield specific probabilities rather than merely ranges, as do the^usual 
tables. One of these methods is given in Sec. 13.4.3, Technical Note 3. 
The other, a graphical method, is described in Sec. 1 9-6.3. For the 
present example, these methods show a probability of 0.43 that t 
would be as large as, or larger than, its value of 0.96. The variation 
among the means is, therefore, not significant. 

13.2.3.2 Selected Comparisons . There is a strong temptation to 
select the two sample means that differ most and compare them y 
the methods of Sec. 13.2.2.1. To apply those methods to samples se¬ 
lected because their means differ would, however, be misleading. I he 
question answered by the methods of Sec. 13.2.2.1 is, If two samples 
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are selecled ai^ random from the same population, what is the proba- 
lity that their means will differ by a given amount or more'* The 
question pertinent here, however, is, If several samples are selected 
at random from the same population, what is the probability that 
the greatest difference between any two means will be a given amount 
or more? Questions of this kind can be answered by techniques devel¬ 
oped recently. While they are not complicated, they do require 
special tables and entail a good deal of explanation and interpretation 
beyond the scope of this book. 2 

13.3 

TESTS OF PROPORTIONS 

13.3.1 Testing an Assumption about a Population 
Proportion 

This subject was covered rather fully in Chap. 12 to illustrate the 
principles of statistical decision procedures. Here we will simply rive 
a concise summary; Chap. 12 should be referred to for more detail 
and for illustrative calculations. 

• If ^ he proportion in a population having a certain characteristic 
is F, the proportion p having the characteristic in samples of n (if n is 
not too small and P not too near 0 or 1) will be approximately nor¬ 
mally distributed with mean P and standard error V?(l — P)/n. 

When we use the normal distribution, which is continuous, to ap¬ 
proximate this discontinuous distribution, it is advantageous to make 
a continuity adjustment. For an upper-tail probability, the adjust- 

and for a lower-tail proba- 


ment involves replacing p by p 

1 


bility, p is replaced by p + 


In 


For an upper-tail probability, then, 


K = 




4 


T(1 - P) 


mC ' hod ’ and refcren “» *° literature on the 
Ch£ 8In rtS :k M°«eller and Robert R, Bush, “Selected Quantitative Techniques,” 
Q jR 8 ? ar l n " r ; mdze >’ (editor), Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge Mass- 
Addison-Wesley Pubhshing Company, Inc., 1954), especially pp. 304-307 
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and for a lower-tail probability 


K = 


t + T,~ r 


4 


P(1 - P) 
n 


For a two-tail probability, the smaller of these two one-tail probabili¬ 
ties is doubled (The upper-tail probability is smaller iff exceeds P, 
the lower-tail probability if p is less than P.) . i i r 

These probabilities are compared with the significance level of 
the test. If the probability is below the significance level, the n 
hypothesis is rejected, otherwise it is accepted. , 

An alternative procedure is to find the rejection level off, by tak¬ 
ing the rejection level of K from Table 391 and solving the appro¬ 
priate equation above for p. For example, in testing against a two- 
sided alternative at the 5 percent significance level, the rejection 
levels of K are ±1.960, so values of p such that 


1.960 = 


f-f -P 

F In 


4 


and 


-1.960 - 


fP( l - P) 

n 


4 


p{ i -p) 


will give the rejection levels of p . These are 


p - p +S + 1 -’ 60 


4 


iv-lx 

n 


and 


P-r-f,- '• %0 


4 


P(1 - P) 


That is, if p exceeds the first value, or if it falls below the second 

value the null hypothesis is rejected. 

Given the rejection levels off, the OC curve is found by assuming 
various values of P and for each calculating the probability that a 
random sample would produce a value off leading to acceptanc . 
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Sec^f??? 31 appr ° ximation to the test of this section is given in 


13.3.2 Comparing Two Sample Proportions 

13.3.2 1 Independent Samples. Suppose we have two independent 
sam p les of sizes ^ and n 2 , with sample proportions pi and p 2 . Let P, 
and P, represent the population proportions, D represent P 2 - P, 
the difference between the population proportions, and d represent 
P 2 ~l 1 ’ the difference between the sample proportions 

with mTJn 'Tf 11 ? d ^ tribution of d approximately normal, 
with mean D and standard error 


a i = VVp* + (T« 2 


= + MLzM 

* tit 


dftW p e 1° p 0t knOW Pl a ? d P% - If we are testin & the null hypothe- 
p r u u 25 W f ma ^ ma ^ e an est i m ate, p, of their common value, 
r , Irom both samples combined: 


Then we will use 


p n iPi + n 2 p2 

ni + n 2 


*d 




it [ -p) 

n i n 2 


The standardized normal variable requires a continuity adjustment 
since the possible values of d are discontinuous. The amount of the 
adjustment m this case 3 is 

tii + n 2 
2riin 2 

and again the sign is minus for an upper-tail probability and plus 
for a lower-tail probability. The standardized normal variable is, for 
an upper-tail probability, 

P2 - pl -r- 

2nin 2 


K . .. 

k i - 


p) , pa ~p) 

«i n 2 


lions'’fT" “ TateS ' cormtion • b based ° n s P eci ^ considera¬ 
te 8 ^1. ad i“ te - «*> can- 
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and, for a lower-tail probability, 


P2 — Pi + 


K = 


rii + n% 
2n\Ti2 


4 


k(l_z_P) , PQ ~ P ) 

rii n>2 


While this presentation brings out the idea of the test procedure, 
an easy way to make the calculations is to set up the original data in 
a 2 X 2 table, or double dichotomy, like Table 430. Designate the 
samples as “first” and “second” in such a way that the required 
probability is an upper-tail probability. That is, if the alternate 
hypothesis is one-sided, let P 2 be the population propornon tha wdl 
be larger under the alternative hypothesis, and call the corresponding 
sample the “second sample.” If a two-sided alternative is involved 
so that a two-tail probability is required, let p 2 be the larger of th 
two sample proportions; that is, call the sample with the larger sample 
proportion the second sample. 

TABLE 430 

A 2 X 2 Table, or Double Dichotomy, 


Sample 

Occurrences 

Non occurrences 

Total 



b 

ni 

First 

a 

d 


Second 

c 


Total 

a + c 

b +d 

Ml 4“ M2 


In Table 430, 

a represents the number of occurrences in the first sample, 
b represents the number of nonoccurrences in the first sample, 
c represents the number of occurrences in the second sample, 
d represents the number of nonoccurrences m the second sample. 

Then r -—-— 

/ , ni + n 2 \ »i + "2 _ 

K= [be-ad - 2~~)'in 1 n a {a + c)(b + d) 

To illustrate, suppose that a question pertaining to the restriction 
of parking in a certain area is asked of a sample o nine 
and also of a sample of six non-owners. One of the ownm‘ a «4 f ° 
of the non-owners favor the restriction. We wish to tes “^ 1 
pothesis that there is no difference between owners and non-owners 
in the proportion favoring the restriction, against the one-sided alter- 
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r ,^ p »~o„» i„ Ta U / P 43, “I” 

be = 32. 


ad = 2, 


n i + n 2 = 15, 




15 


a + £ = 5. 
22.5 


b + d = 10, 


9 X 6X5 xlo VlM = L677 ' 

TABLE 431 

Numbers Favoring a Certain Restriction on Parking, 



Sample 

In Favor 

Opposed 

Total 

Owners 

Non-owners 

Tf 

8 ~ 
2 1 

9 

6 

Total 

_L_1 

10 

15 


Table ion th. iVT nve P ercent re J ect > on level for K is 1.645 (see 
able 391), the null hypothesis is rejected and the alternative that 

The proportion of non-owners favors the restriction, is accepted 
The acmal one-tail probability is shown by Table 365 as 0.047 * 

Sec.19 6 4 4 appr ° Xlmation for the of this section is giv'en in 

following statementlo^W^rked 

ZJisnotO^oThaTAaldFg^urerTdeDe 11 ^ *“! W0 “ Id intr ? duce complications. When 
but on the actual values of P, and p' A tL! 3 ,' 10 ! 0n difference between Pi and P 2 , 

adifference of 5 percentage pointe ID- 0p° uld ^ ave a S ood chance of detecting 

eood°d =h a . nc ? °fd ete o t ing ^hedifference l^tween ffAT'and'o?^' In^ct^n^’ ra '®kt have 

the difference between 0.47 and 0 52 a “small” and and lm P° rtant difference, but 

plot the OC curve not for viduesofP butTo'Ll T™portant ?*• We would lika «o 
better with the importance of the difference h * UCS ° f Some quantity which corresponds 
is the same wh.t^JaT^^1^3^r. t be ' we “ two proportions, and whose meaning 
included in this book P ro P«“°ns *t compares. Such measures exist, but are no! 
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and the actual number of observations in ^ s ^P le ’^ampleTsee 
not on the fraction of the population included in the sample 
Sec 114 3) At the time the examination was given, this subject had 
K n Aid oniy by aligned reading,, but no,W 
Of 34 students, 22 marked the statement true and only 12 marked 

COr After the^ubject had been discussed in class, the same question 
was included in another examination. This time 15 marked the state- 
meni hue but 19 marked it correctly as false. Does this represent a 

statistically ^significant improvement? In -her » ^ 

evidence that in the population of which the 34 students are a sam 

pie, some improvement in the proportion answering J e ^ tl0n C ^ 
rectly is achieved by the processes to which these 34 st ^ ts J f 
subjected—an examination question, class discussion, and passage o 

tlme i ? t certainly will not do to analyze these data as if they were two 
independent simples. Some of the 34 students may have known the 
answer from other sources; they would have answered correctly bo 
times regardless of what happened. Some may have had the wrong 
idea indelibly impressed in their minds, and given the wrong answer 
tab to In A, the variability between the* |wo ,«« o data ,f 
the class discussion had no effect would be much less than that be- 

,w T w ;taeri°o,r£ytdA ^ 

We need data of the kind shown m Table 432, where or 

TABLE 432 

Number op Correct Answers (0 or 1) Given a True-False 
Question on Each of Two Examinations_ 


Student 


Examination 
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dent his scores (number of correct answers to the question—that is, 
either 1 or 0) on both examinations are shown. From these bivariate 
data, we compute a gain for each student, —1, 0, or +1. The prob¬ 
lem is analogous to the weight-gain problem of Table 421. Our null 
hypothesis is that the mean gain is zero; here, the alternative is that 
it is positive. 

Whether the mean gain is positive is simply a question of whether 
the gains of +1 significantly outnumber the gains of —1. Thus, the 
data of Table 432 can be summarized in a table like Table 433. 


TABLE 433 

Students Classified by Responses to the Same 
True-False Question on Two Examinations 


Second 

1 First Examination 1 




Total 

Examination 

Right 

Wrong 

Right 

9 

10 

19 

Wrong 

3 

12 

15 

Total 

12 

22 

34 


We have to test whether the null hypothesis, that changes from 
right to wrong are as frequent as changes from wrong to right, is con¬ 
sistent with the observations which show that of 13 changes, 10 were 
from wrong to right. This reduces the problem to that of Sec. 13.3.1, 
with P = 0.5, p = 0.769, and n — 13. Since we are testing against 
the one-sided alternative that P exceeds 0.5, an upper-tail probability 
is required, and the standard normal variable is 




0.231 

0.139 


1.662. 


At the 5 percent level, this would be just significant, since the 5 per¬ 
cent value of K is 1.645 (Table 391). 

A graphical approximation for the test of this section is given in 
Sec. 19.6.4.2. 

13.3.3 Comparing Several Population Proportions 

The comparison of several population proportions is based on 
much the same principle as the comparison of several means. The 
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actual standard deviation among the proportions is compared with 
that to be expected from the relation 


_ To 1 

" p ~ V n 


P ) 


To illustrate the method, five samples of beads have been formed 
by combining the groups of samples of 20 shown in Table 107A, sam¬ 
ples 1-7 there becoming sample I here, etc., as shown in Table 434. 
(Table 434 also shows the calculations to be discussed below.) The 
percentages red for the five large samples range from 11 to 17. We 
could, of course, have used the data of Table 107A directly, as 50 
samples of 20—this would, in fact, provide a better test of our sam¬ 
pling process—but this would have made the arithmetic needlessly 
cumbersome for an illustration. 


TABLE 434 

Number and Proportion of Red Beads in Five Samples 


Sample 

Number 

Samples 

from 

Table 107 A 

Number 
in Sample 

tii 

Number 

Red 

Xi 

Propor¬ 
tion Red 

Pi 


Xi 2 

tit 

I 

1-7 

140 

16 

0.114 

256 

1.8286 

II 

8-16 

180 

26 

0.144 

676 

3.7556 

III 

17-26 

200 

34 

0.170 

1,156 

5.7800 

IV 

27-37 

220 

32 

0.145 

1,024 

4.6545 

V 

38-50 

260 

44 

0.169 

1,936 

7.4462 

Total 


1,000 

152 

0.152 


23.4649 


Source: Table 107A. 


(152) 2 1,000-* 23.1040 

Difference 0.3609 


= 


0.3609 


0.0902 


0.152 X 0.848 = 0.1289 


0.3609 

0.1289 


2.7998 


The basic analysis is similar to the comparison of several means 
(Sec. 13.2.3). An estimate sa 2 of <r 2 is based essentially on the variance 
of then’s. A second estimate represents the variance of the individual 
observations. If the null hypothesis is true, sa 2 and s 2 will differ only 
within a pattern of chance variation which can be calculated. If the 
null hypothesis is not true, sa 2 will tend to be inflated by the fact that 
the samples come from different populations. 

Easy computations of sa 2 and s 2 are as follows: 
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To calculate Sa 2 : 

The method shown in Table 434 is used. Let X t represent the 
number of occurrences in the zth sample. P ! 

sup 1: For each sample, compute ~ and add these for all sam- 
pies. The sum is 23.4649 for our example. 

,, Step2 : From , the sum > subtract a similar quantity computed from 
23.leaving 1 o!3609. amount s ^ktracted ^our Lmple is 

■ SU t 3 t : ^ Vlde h y one less than the number of groups, thus obtain- 
mg s A . In the example, we divide by 4 and find s A 2 * 0.0902. 

To calculate s 2 : 

The value of s 2 , the variance of the individual observations, is 

s 2 ~p(l-p) t 

In this case, p = 152/1000, the proportion of red beads in all 1000 
observations, so 

■f 2 = 0.1289. 

Since 0.1289 is more than the 0.0902 required to explain the varia- 
hon among the sample proportions, we accept the null hypothesis 
that the population means are all equal. 

13.3.3.1 The Chi-Square ( x 2 ) Distribution. To make an actual test, 
in a case like this, statisticians compute a quantity designated by the 

‘‘kite”) ° f ^ l0Wer ' case Greek letter chi (pronounced “ki,” as in 

(k ~ 1 )s A * 

„2 


x 2 = 


T-Trrr _ ( 5 ~ 1) X 0.0902 ' 

x 0.1289 — • Special tables are available 

for the chi-square distribution, which was discovered in 1876 by the 
German physicist F. R. Heimert (1843-1917) and again in 1900 by 
the English statistician Karl Pearson (1857-1936). These tables show 
rejection levels for various levels of significance. They are usually 
shown on separate lines for each value of a quantity called the “num¬ 
ber of degrees of freedom,’’ which in this kind of problem is k - 1, 
one less than the number of samples. 

The normal distribution will give reasonably satisfactory approxi¬ 
mations, however, if we calculate r 

K = V2? - V2k - 3, 
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which may be regarded as a standard normal variable, the upper-tail 
probability being the one required. 

For the example of Table 434, 


K = V5.5982 — V7 = 2.3661 — 2.6458 = —0.2797. 

From Table 365 we find the upper-tail probability to be 0-610. 

Thus, about three times in five, on the average, five random sam¬ 
ples from the same population would differ as much as, or more than, 
the five samples of Table 434. We therefore accept the null hypothe¬ 
sis that the samples come from populations having the same propor- 


tl ° I A method of finding chi-square probabilities more accurately is 
shown in Sec. 13.4.4, Technical Note 4. A method of approximating 
the probabilities graphically is given in Sec. 19.6.2. 


13.4 

TECHNICAL NOTES 


13.4.1 Technical Note Is Student's t Distribution (Secs. 13.2.1 
and 13.2.2.2) 


Denote by t the quantity denoted by K in Secs. 13.2.1 and 13.2.2.2 
that is, 

t = !zJi (Sec. 13.2.1) 
or 


t = “ (Sec. 13.2.2.2). 

s a 

Having found a value of f, compute K from the following formula: 


K = 



f 2 + 1\ 

4 / /’ 


where/ = n — 1 in the present cases. 

In the first example of Sec. 13.2.1, 

175.91 - 170 
1 ~ 3.662 


1.614, 


so t 2 = 2.605. Also, / = 32 - 1 = 31. Hence 

£_+! = , 3 - 6 ^ = 0.029 
4/ 124 


and 


K = 1.614(1 - 0.029) = 1.614 X 0.971 = 1.567. 
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difference to matSr of 0.053-npt enough 

claborateforiuk 1 " 3CCUraCy ’ when " « quite small, the more 


K 




t2 + 1 + 13 t* + 8/2 + 3 


') 


4/ ' 96/ 2 , 

r n y „£ “.Tt,™ *is s; ,h ' ^ 

Will not be worthwhile to u r e the * a ‘ e ^ ‘?f ect P robabiIit V lies, it 
purposes, however, we apply it here. Sine?? equa/sS^' ^ lHuStrative 

-f- 8^ + 3 88.218 -f~ 20.840 + 3 112.058 


96/2 


— 0 . 001 . 


92256 


92256 


= d 0 f 97”^l 6 t^l f 56”t iS KT inCreaSCd 40 

shown in Table 365 is 0.058 instead of 0 nw‘ Z Whl , Ch . the P robabi]it y 

Had „ been smaller, say 5 or 6 thel woulH h f T ** simpler formula ' 
tween the two results. ’ b bave been more difference be- 

Kiss?, 2 ' Sh ”"* ,fcr t ™ “I—-* 

Again denote by t what was denoted by K in Sec. 13.2.2.1 : 

d - D 


t = 


Then let 


where 


Sd 


f- 


(«i - l)(n 2 - 1 ) 


(fh - l)c 2 + (m - 1)(1 - c )2 


These values of t and / can 
in Technical Note 1 . 

For the example of Sec. 

n i = 

V = 

Hence, 

13.414 
22.789 


r * —_ . 

s *i + s& j 2 

now be used to compute K from either formula 
13.2.2.1, 

32 n 2 = 40 

i3-414 V s 9.375 

t = -1.678. 

= 0.5886, 


c 
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Using the simpler formula of Technical Note 1, 

+ 1 = 3 ' 8157 = 0.015. 

~1J~ 257.84 

Thel> k = -1.678 X 0.985 = -1.653, 

lower this probability slightly. 

13.4.3 Technical Note 3: The F Distribution (Sec. 13.2.3) 

root. Let ? _ 2 

G-i/F, a = 9Fi) ’ b = ' 


Then 


(1 - b)G + » ~ 1 

's/bG 9 + & 


is a standard normal variable, and the upper-tail probability from Table 

365 is appropriate. 

In the example of Sec. 13.2.3, 

= 448 - 6567 = 0.9602; 

467.2319 

G = v 7 0.9602 = 0.9866; 


9(4 - 1) 


0.0741; 


= 0.0106: 


9(25 - 4) 

0.9894 X 0.9866 + 0-0741 - 1 = 0-0502 = Q 173- 
K ~ V0.0106 X (0.9866) 2 + 0.0741 0.2905 


V V»VAW / > -/ 

, * is 0 431 That is, if individuals varying as 

Th£ " ‘b^Te'of Tabl^ta e d vided at random into four groups, about 
much as those of 1 able 4/J are uiv u wiu differ as much as, 

three times in seven, on the average, the g p 

or more than, do the group means of Table 423. 

13.4.4 Technical Note 4= The x 2 Distribution (Sec. 13.3.3) 

If there are ^ t bt wonhllfeTm^ 

of the kind discussed m bee. 13.3.3, u mciy 
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the following calculation, which gives more precise results, but requires a 
cube root: Let 


3 / X 2 

\jk ~1 


and 


a — 


Then 


9(A- - 1) 


K 


g + a ~ 1 

,,, \/a 


is a standard normal variable, and the upper-tail probability from Table 
365 is the required probability. i 

For the example of Sec. 13.3.3 (Table 434), 


3 fe.79‘98 

V" 4 


=* V 0.7000 « 0.8879; 


= 0.0556; 


9X4 

, y/a « 0.2357; 

r 0.8879 + 0.0556 — 1 
A--___._o.240. 

The upper-tail probability is shown by Table 365 to be 0.595, instead of the 
0.610 obtained in Sec. 13.3.3.1. 


13.5 

CONCLUSION 


The tests presented in this chapter deal with two common statis- 
tical measures, means and proportions. With each type of measure 
it may be desirable: 

(1) To test the parameter of a single population. 

(2) To compare the parameters of two populations. 

(3) To compare the parameters of several populations. 

In testing a single population or in comparing two populations, 
there are really three distinct tests of any null hypothesis, according 
to whether the alternative hypothesis is that the parameter, or the 
difference between the two parameters, is above, below, or on either 
side of the value specified by the null hypothesis. 

For tests of several populations, the null hypothesis considered 
here is that the parameters tested are the same for all the populations. 
The only alternative considered is that they are not the same. Such 
alternatives as that they differ in specified systematic ways, or that 
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the sample values are too close together to be independent, have not 
been considered. 

A test is made by computing a statistic from the sample or sam¬ 
ples and comparing it with a rejection number (or numbers, if the 
test is two-sided). The rejection number is determined so that if the 
null hypothesis is true the probability of a sample for which the sta¬ 
tistic passes the rejection number will equal some predetermined level 
of significance (risk of error of the first kind). Frequently, instead of 
computing a rejection number, the probability that the statistic 
would be as far as it actually is in the direction of the alternative hy¬ 
pothesis is computed on the assumption that the null hypothesis is 
true. If this probability is less than the level of significance, the null 
hypothesis is rejected. The two methods are equivalent, but comput¬ 
ing the probability has the advantage of showing what significance 
levels would lead to rejection, namely all those higher than the prob¬ 
ability computed from the sample. To put it differently, the computed 
probability shows what risk of error of the first kind would be in¬ 
volved in rejecting the null hypothesis on the basis of the sample at 

hand. . , - 

Several new ideas have been introduced in discussing the tests ot 
this chapter. One of these is that the standard deviation (error) of 
the result of adding or subtracting several independent statistical 
variables is the square root of the sum of the squares of their standard 

deviations (errors). . 

Another is that when two or more populations are compared it 
makes a fundamental difference whether the samples are independ¬ 
ent or are made up of matched observations, such as observations on 
the same individual at different times. In the case of matched, or 
multivariate, observations, the sampling variability may be consider¬ 
ably less than if different individuals (independent samples) were 
used; so matched samples may give considerable gains in statistical 
efficiency, in the sense that as good an OC curve from independent 
samples would require more observations. . 

Another idea introduced in this chapter is that of allowing for 
sampling variability in a measure of sampling variability itself, when 
it is computed from a sample. Ordinarily, however, the magnitude 
of the correction resulting from this allowance is not great enough to 
require replacing the normal distribution by Student’s t distribution, 
which makes the allowance. 

The analysis of variance principle was also introduced. The prin¬ 
ciple here is to compute the standard deviation of several sample sta* 
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tistics and compare it with what would be inferred on the basis of the 
standard deviations within the several samples. The usual test sta¬ 
tistic is the F ratio or variance ratio; we have not introduced the 
special tables needed to use it, but have shown how to use the normal 
distribution instead. 

When several sample proportions are compared, the appropriate 
sampling distribution is the chi-square distribution. Again, we have 
avoided the special tables needed for this by showing how to use the 
normal distribution instead. t; 

hi Chap. 19, on shortcut methods, some of these same problems 
Will be discussed again, and somewhat simpler methods—sometimes 

nearly as efficient—will be shown* . 

Problems of statistical inference fall into two general categories 
test or decision procedures, and methods of estimation. Methods of 
estimation seek to determine, with reasonable allowances for sampling 
error, the parameters of a population, rather than to test precon¬ 
ceived notions about them. Estimation is rather closely connected 
with testing, however, by the principle that any value of the param¬ 
eter that would not have been rejected in a test is a reasonable one 
to include in the range within which the parameter is estimated to 
lie. We turn to estimation in the next chapter. 


DO IT YOURSELF 

In the following examples, you may use the approximate procedures 

given m the main text of Chap. 13, rather than the more accurate ones given 
m bee. 13,4. 

Example 441A 

For the ItockweH hardness data of Table 206, find the upper-tail 
probability for the sample mean if M were really 58. Find the two-tail 
probability. 

Example 44IB 

For Example 441A, compute the OC curve for a test which rejects the 
null hypothesis if x > 62 and accepts otherwise. 

Example 441C 

For the data of Example 594, compute one- and two-tail probabilities 
tor the observed difference between mean costs for Ford and Chevrolet 
under the null hypothesis that the means are equal. 
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Example 442A 

For the data of Example 596, compute ©ne- and two-tail probabilities 
for the observed mean differences in lossof tensile strength, under the null 
hypothesis that the true mean difference is 0. 

Example 442B 

For the data of Example 615, compute one- and two-tail probabilities 
for the difference between observed proportions under the null hypothesis 
that the true proportions are equal. 

Example 442C 

In a well known text on marketing research, the author assumes that 
2,016 questionnaires are shuffled 4 ‘so that they are in a chance order and 
then divided into consecutive groups of 200 each, omitting the last 16 
questionnaires. He gives the following frequencies of “yes” answers to a 
certain question for each successive group of 200: 

138, 163, 189, 150, 165, 149, 158, 185, 141, 159. 

Do you believe that random shuffling was really achieved? Explain. 



Chapter 14 


Estimation 


14.1 

INTRODUCTION 


Now we come to a second main area of statistical inference, the 
estimation of population parameters on the basis of the information 
in a sample. To illustrate this application, suppose the problem is to 
estimate mean annual income of families in a certain city during a 
certain year. On the basis of sample information a statistician might 
estimate this mean income to be $4,500, and add that he is “confi- 

Swn mv! t £® tTUe mean ’. ° r parameter ’ is between $4,100 and 
$4,900. The first statement is an example of a point estimate, the sec- 
ond, oi a confidence interval estimate. 

We shall see how such estimates are made and how they are in¬ 
terpreted. As in the preceding chapter, we shall consider only means 
and proportions. Also, we shall consider only one method of sam- 
pling, simple random sampling. These cases will serve to elucidate 
the principles, and they are among the most important applications. 
Other statistics, or more elaborate probability sampling methods, 
introduce no new principles, but are sometimes more complicated 


At the outset, we must re-emphasize an idea that pervades sta- 

1S I Ca i erenCC ; ThlS iS the idea of evaIuat *ng sampling processes, 
rather than specific samples. Almost always in practice an investigator 
must be content with a single sample, which may be “good” or “bad ” 
but he can draw inferences from this single sample only through 
knowledge of the process by which the single sample was produced. 
Ibis is reflected in the sampling distribution of the statistic being 
used to estimate a population parameter. 
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14.2 

PRINCIPLES OF ESTIMATION 
14.2.1 Point Estimation 

14.2.1.1 The Problem. Even though any single number based on 
a sample almost surely will not coincide with the parameter there 
are many purposes for which a single number is useful. But what 
s'ngk numbershould be used as a point estimate? This question 
probably has not occurred to you, for the answer is so obvious in mos 
cases that the question is not even noticed. If in a sample of 20 beads, 
for example, 13 red beads are observed, it seems “just common sense 
to take 13/20 as the estimate of the proportion of red beads in the 
population. The sample proportion is indeed the best estimate of the 
population proportion from a simple random sample. Consider, how- 
ever, the following example: 

Example 444A Estimating from Serial Numbers 

A certain kind of equipment has been numbered serially by the manu¬ 
facturer (compare Example 20B). In a random sample of ten the highest 
serial number is 929,261. If the numbering system begins with 1 and is 
really consecutive, clearly the maximum number m the population is almost 
certainly greater than this. But how much greater should the point estimate 
be? We have frequently posed this question in discussion, and have received a 
wide variety of ingenious suggestions. Before reading on, you mig see 
what you can think of yourself; and, more important, try to decide what 
criteria you would use to choose among alternative suggestions. 

Actually, a good estimator in cases like this is not g, the greatest 

observation in the sample of », but g) - 1- For our example, 

e = 929 261, so the point estimate is 1,022,186. Since the figure 
929,261 was in reality obtained by taking the largest number in a 
random sample of 10 from a population consisting of the integers 
from 1 to 1,000,000, this estimate is 22,186 (2.2 percent) too large, 
the maximum observation, in contrast, is 70,739 (7.1 percent) too 

small. 

Example 444B Predetermined Number of Occurrences 

As another example, suppose the digits in a ‘able of random digits are 
counted until ten odd ones have been obtained. Let n be the n 
digits counted to reach ten odd digits. Then a htt e reflecuon will show that 
the obvious estimator, 10/n, the proportion of odd digits m the sample, will, 
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on the average, tend to give too high an estimate of the proportion of odd 
digits m the population. We drew ten such samples from the Rand table of 
random digits. The values of n were 18, 18, 23, 17, 14, 20, 15, 23, 22, and 17 
giving a mean of the ten sample proportions of 0.549. ’ 

The point is that in each sample every digit is equally likely to be 
o d or even except the last digit; the last digit is bound to be odd, and 
this raises the proportion odd for all samples above 0.5. An estimator 
ree of this bias is (c - l)/(« - 1), where c is the predetermined 
number of occurrences. The mean of such unbiased estimates for our 
en samples is 0.524. (Ten samples, of course, do not prove the point; 

they do happen to illustrate a point that can be proved mathe- 
matically.) 


Example 445 Estimating Quantiles of a Normal 
Distribution 


To estimate the ninth decile of a normal population, the ninth decile 
of the samp e could be computed (Sec. 8.4). The average of the ninth 
deciles of a large number of samples will tend to equal the ninth decile of 
e popuiation, Eut the dispersion of the sampling distribution, as measured 
by the standard error of the ninth decile, will be considerably larger than if 
x and s had been computed from the sample and x + 1.28r taken as the 
estimate of the ninth decile. (The value 1.28 is from Table 391.) 


It is not our purpose here to explain why the point estimators 
pven for these three examples are good ones, though this does follow 
irom general ideas to be developed in this chapter. Rather, our pur¬ 
pose here is to show that the choice of point estimates is not always 
obvious. 7 

The term estimator is used to refer to a formula into which the 
observations of a sample are to be substituted to compute an estimate 
ot a population parameter. An estimator is, then, a general formula 
and an estimate is a number obtained by applying the formula to a 
particular sample. 

14.2.1.2 Maximum Likelihood. The principle by which point es- 
timators are generally chosen is called the principle of maximum likeli- 

ij rfu U f der ying ldea > which was introduced in 1921 by Sir Ron- 
al Fisher (see Sec. 1.4.2), is to consider every possible value that the 
parameter might have, and for each value compute the probability 
that the particular sample at hand would have occurred if that were 
the true value of the parameter. Of all possible values of the param- 
eter, the one to be chosen as the estimate is the one for which the 
probability of the actual observations is greatest. Formulas that will 
give such estimates are called maximum likelihood estimators. 
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To put the principle of maximum likelihood in concrete terms, 
consider again the sample of 20 beads containing 13 red ones, first 
discussed in Sec. 4.3.2. Letting P denote the probability that a bead 
will be red, that is, the unknown parameter we seek to estimate, the 
probability of any specific sequence of 20 beads among which 13 are 
red and 7 not red is 

P 13 (l - P) 7 , 

by the multiplication rule (Sec. 10.6.2). It can be computed that 
there are 77,520 different sequences of 13 red and 7 green beads, so 


TABLE 446 

Probability of 13 Red Beads in a Sample of 20, 
under Various Assumptions about the Population 
Proportion Red 


Population 

Probability of 

Proportion 

13 Red in 

Red 

Sample of 20 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.000 000 004 

0.2 

0.000 013 

0.3 

0.001 018 

0.4 

0.014 563 

0.5 

0.073 929 

0.6 

0.165 882 

0.65 

0.184 401 

0.7 

0.164 262 

0.8 

0.054 550 

0.9 

0.001 970 

1.0 

0.0 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, Tables of the Binomial Probability Distribution (Wash¬ 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1949), pp. 34-35; except for P — 0.1, whic was 
computed by us. 

the probability of a sample with 13 red beads is 77,520 P 13 (l — P) > 
by the addition rule (Sec. 10.6.1). 

Values of the probability of the sample under various assumptions 
about P are shown in Table 446 and Fig. 447. The greatest proba¬ 
bility of the actual sample is obtained by assuming that P = 0.65, 
the sample proportion. It can be shown mathematically that the 
value of P that maximizes the likelihood of any sample is />, the sam¬ 
ple proportion; Fig. 353A illustrates this. Thus, p is the maximum 
likelihood estimator of P. 

One warning: The reason for estimating P to be 0.65 is not the 
fact that if P were 0.65 the most probable sample result would be 
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P = 0.65; as a matter of fact, p = 0.65 is the most probable result in 

ing P Sbe 0 65^^ f ^ °f 9 . to u 0 - 667 - The ^ason for estimat- 

P-n%th °- 65 , “ ‘ hat a san JP le w > f h p = 0,65 is more probable if 
r 0.65 than if P has any other value. 

Probability 

.200i—-,--r 




Population proportion -P 

„ F '°- r 447 -, Probabi,i, yo' >3 red beads in a sample of 20, 
under various assumptions about the population proportion 

Source: Table 446. 

mJotf'JJ Maximum likelihood esti¬ 

mators are not necessarily unbiased. That is, the average of the esti- 

SanthenoiTt nUmber ° f Sam P les ma y tend t0 be some other value 
5 the 10n Pf ameter ' Wh ^ this is the case, and the amount 

ment is often^H^ d ^P end . on the unknown parameter, an adjust¬ 
ed L * V C estl “ ator t0 eliminate the bias. This is the 

IT,'. " U ' rf ““ or toe 

estilat'efof * hal an . eSdmat ° r is unbiased does not mean that the 
eter The en V a r SamplC ^ equ£d to the Population param- 
trfbutTon r f th mterpretation is that the mean of the sampling dis- 

Even ho,l m eS l lmate “ T"' t0 the P ar <« being estimated, 
mate frlnJ * f ^ “l * 6 US whether the particular sample esti- 
S the kniwtd 1 " TwT the Population parameter, there is comfort 
n the knowledge that there is no tendency to err systematically. 

mators he°nt a T 78 ? r even im P° rt ant, however, that esti- 

ators be strictly unbiased. A bias known to be slight is often un- 
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important, and frequently in more advanced appUeations of statistacs, 
slightly biased estimators may be used by preference. What u objec¬ 
tionable is a sampling and estimation procedure for which *e mag¬ 
nitude of the bias is unknown, as it is for non-probability sampling 

me On d e'reason unbiasedness is not strictly insisted on is that some¬ 
times it conflicts with another desirable trait m estimators 
One estimator is more efficient than a second if its sampling distribu¬ 
tion clusters more tightly, so that its sampling variability is less. The 
mean and the median, for example, are both unbiased e^atm of 
the mean of a normal population, but on the average, the samp 
mean is closer to the parameter than is the sample meffian The rea- 
son is that for any given size of sample, the standard error of t 
mean is less than the standard error of the median in samp mg from 
a normal population. Thus, efficiency, or smallness of sampling var 
ability, is a desirable characteristic of an estimator. 

It sometimes happens that an estimator whose samp ing ' 

tion clusters closely about a value slightly different from the parameter 
has a smaller average error 1 than an estimator.^ OS ®. S j! i “i , ^ g s h 
tribution has the parameter as its mean but is widely dispersed Such 
situations arise especially when complicated sampling pans aru , 
as in some surveys of human populations. On the whole it s best to 
have as small a mean square error as possible, even 
using a biased estimator—it is better, that is, to accept bias if by so 
doing the mean square error can be reduced. In the simple situations 
discussed in this book, however, no conflict arises; estim £ tors **“ jj* 
and most of those we discuss are, both efficient and unbiased at the 

14 2 1.4 Minimax Estimation. Other criteria than unbiasedness 
and efficiency, and other principles than maximum L ' k J h °°°’ are f 
used in selecting point estimates, but they are beyond the scope of 
this book. One recent development that should be mentioned, how¬ 
ever, is the minimax principle, the purpose of which is to ti _ 

maximum possible average cost of errors m estimates, mi 
mation was introduced in 1939 by the American statistician Abraham 

^Thesampling^distribution of a proposed estimator makes it pos¬ 
sible to calculate the average cost of errors forthe estimator, assmnmg 
the cost of a given discrepancy between an estimate and p 

1. Such average errors are measured by the mean square error ttmtjs*e “qua^root 
of the arithmetic mean of the squared deviations Ireuvcen the^estima 
samples and the population parameter being estimated (see Sec. 1. . . h 
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is known. These average costs depend on what assumption is made 
about the population parameter, since sampling distributions are al¬ 
ways deduced on the basis of assumptions about the population. One 
possible estimator may have a low average cost of errors if the popu¬ 
lation parameter is assumed to be 10, but a high average cost if the 
parameter is assumed to be 20; while another estimator may have a 
high average cost if the parameter is 10, but a low average cost for 20. 
For each possible estimator the maximum average cost is found—that 
is, the average cost for that value of the parameter at which the par¬ 
ticular estimator has the poorest average. Then, of all the estimators, 
that one is selected whose maximum average cost is least—whose 
worst performance is least bad, in other words. This estimator mini¬ 
mizes the maximum average cost of errors that could occur for any 
value of the parameter, and is called a minimax estimator. 

If the minimax principle is applied to the sample of 20 beads of 
which 13 are red, the resulting estimate of the population proportion 
red is not 0.650 but 0.623. The formula for the minimax estimator, 
p *, is 

_ Vnp + h 

Vrc + 1 

This formula is based on the assumption that the cost of an error is 
proportional to the square of the difference between the estimate and 
the parameter. 

Although minimax estimation procedures are the subject of much 
current research in theoretical statistics, they cannot yet be recom¬ 
mended for practical applications. 

14.2.2 Interval Estimates: Confidence Intervals 

Since we know that a point estimate is unlikely to be precisely 
equal to the parameter, we need to indicate the margin of error to 
which it is subject. A way to do this is to specify an interval within 
which we may be confident that the parameter does lie. Such an in¬ 
terval is called a confidence interval. The confidence attached to it is 
measured by a confidence coefficient, which is an objective probability, 
not a subjective evaluation of degree of belief. A 95 percent confidence 
interval is an interval which, in a sense that we shall explain shortly, 
has a probability of 0.95 of being “correct.” Confidence intervals 
were introduced in 1937 by the Polish-English-American statistician 
Jerzy Neyman (born 1894). 
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The two confidence limits that bound a confidence interval are sta¬ 
tistics: they are numbers computed from samples. They are therefore 
subject to sampling fluctuations. If repeated samples are drawn from 
the same population, the confidence intervals will vary from sample 
to sample. The parameter to be estimated by them, however, remains 
fixed. Some of the confidence intervals are “correct, 55 in the sense 
that the limits include the parameter; others are incorrect. 

Since we do not know the parameter, we cannot, of course, iden¬ 
tify the correct and incorrect confidence intervals. But the confidence 
coefficient tells us an important fact about the sampling distribution 
of confidence intervals: it tells us what proportion of samples will lead 
to confidence intervals that are correct. The confidence coefficient, 
therefore, describes a property of the process by which the confidence 
interval was obtained; it does not describe the individual confidence 
interval. To repeat an analogy that we used in another connection 
(Sec. 4.6.1), the concept of confidence is like the concept of a fair 
deal in cards, which applies to the process of dealing, not to any 
specific hand that has been dealt. 

The point has been expressed nicely by a former student of one 
of the authors: 

. . . the meaning of confidence is a subtle point. A very homely example may 
help. The game of horseshoe consists of throwing a horseshoe at a peg. A ringer 
occurs when the shoe rings or encloses the peg. What is the interpretation of 
the statement that the probability is .95 that a ringer will be thrown? Does it 
mean that 95 percent of the shoes thrown will ring the peg? Or does it mean 
that 95 percent of the time the peg will come up through the horseshoe? The 
correct statement is fairly obvious. It is a particularly good example, because 
the wider the spread of the shoe, the more chance there is of making a ringer, 
other things being equal. 2 

When a confidence interval and its confidence coefficient are 
stated, they indicate that the interval results from a process—and by 
process we mean both the method of drawing the sample and the 
method of computing the confidence limits from it—which, in in¬ 
definitely many repetitions, will give correct intervals for the propor¬ 
tion of samples specified by the confidence coefficient. 

The problem, then, is to find formulas for computing the confi¬ 
dence limits so that their sampling distribution will have the property 
specified by the confidence coefficient. The basic principle for doing 
this is quite simple—once you see it. 

As usual in statistical inference, we start by making assumptions 
about the population and from these assumptions and the laws of 

2. R. Clay Sprowls, Elementary Statistics for Students of Social Science and Business (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955), p. 104. 
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probability we deduce the behavior of samples. Suppose the confi¬ 
dence coefficient desired is 95 percent. We consider in turn each 
possible value that the parameter might have. For each possible 
value, we compute the sampling distribution of our statistic, and de¬ 
termine a limit above which the statistic will go only 2.5 percent of 

u- lf that value of the Parameter is correct, and a limit below 
which the statistic will go only 2.5 percent of the time. Then when a 
sample is observed, we estimate that the parameter is one of those 
lor which the sampling distribution includes within its central 95 per¬ 
cent zone the observed value of the statistic . 3 

an 7 T 0 illuStr J ate > mppose that the standard deviation of weights is 
20.718 pounds in the population from which the 32 observations of 

pH 6 , 1 73 drawn * Tlle standard error of the mean for a sample 
01 ol Irom this population is then 

V* = c/Vn = 20.718/V32 = 3.662. 

If the population mean M is 160 pounds, the probability is 0.95 that 
the mean of a sample will be within the range 

M dt 1.960 dx = 160 ± 7.18, 

or from 152.8 to 167.2. (The value 1.960 is taken from Table 391 ) 
Similarly, if M is 180, the probability is 0.95 that a sample mean will 
be between 172.8 and 187.2. Computations of this kind could be 

ide ; ° 1f A cou f se = for ar *y val «e of M. The results are summarized in 
fig. 462A, where the horizontal axis represents possible values of M 

P ° Ssible values of *• The vertical lines above 
M - 160 and M = 180 represent the intervals just computed. The 
two sloping lines bound the tops and bottoms of all such intervals 5 
Now turn to Fig. 452B, in which the band has been reproduced 
without showing the vertical lines which are its underlying fabric. 
Our particular sample of 32, as we saw in Sec. 7.4.1, has x = 175.91. 
The confidence interval is constructed as shown in Fig. 452B by 
drawing a horizontal line between the boundaries at the height 

scale “ ‘I"""? 1 ” on a Probability scale, but not necessarily on a 

scale of the statistic. For example, if the statistic can range from 0 to 1, as in the case of a 

t^S- ft m,X r r‘° n, f thf ’ n e nrn aI o°?e P robabilit y-wbe be at an extreme proportion- 
/ Tt -^ ght f 1° 0.153, as is actually the case when n « 150 and P = 0.1. 

deviation f ° r s ™ phcit y of ex P°sition that we assume the population standard 
rhnf t ^ kn 1 own; th,s assumption will be removed in Sec. 14.3.3. The value 20.718 
STor!v th J n . umenc f 1 details of this illustration will articulate with Sec. 14.3.3. 

intervals neeH r :iCular f^ atistic / tke boundaries are straight lines, so that only two 
intervals need be computed explicitly. For other statistics, however, the boundaries may 
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175.91 and noting that the horizontal range covered by this line 
extends from 168.7 to 183.1. "This range is a 95 percent confidence 
interval for M. 

To see why this method works, let us suppose for the moment 
that, contrary to fact, M is actually known and is 180. Then, as we 
have seen, th,e probability is 0.95 that a sample mean will lie between 

X 



FIG 452A. Method of determining confidence FIG. 452B. Method of making confidence 
interval estimators. Interval estimates. 


172.8 and 187.2 (see Fig. 452A). For any such sample mean, the 
method of making a confidence interval estimate shown in Fig. 452B 
leads to a horizontal line which intersects the vertical line above 
M — 180. If this happens, M = 180 is included correctly in the 
confidence interval. 

For M = 180, there is also a probability of 0.05 that a sample 
mean will lie above 187.2 or below 172.8. If this happens, the hori¬ 
zontal line will be either entirely to the right or entirely to the left of 
the vertical line above M = 180, and M = 180 will be outside the 
confidence interval. 

We have generated artificially ten random samples of 3 1 from a 
normal population with M = 180, and = 3.662. The means of 
these samples were: 

179.82, 183.73, 189.66, 179.02, 185.80, 

178.53, 182.20, 182.26, 177.45, 178.16. 

The confidence intervals corresponding with these means are shown 
graphically in Fig. 453. The horizontals for nine of the samples inter¬ 
sect the vertical at M = 180, and thus include M = 180 as a possible 
value for M. The horizontal for x = 189.66, the third sample, does 
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not include 180; its interval, as shown, is from 182.5 to 196.9. Thus, 
nine of ten intervals are correct, the other is incorrect, which (in a 
sample of ten) is not inconsistent with a population proportion of 
0.95 correct. 

Everything we have said about M — 180 applies to any value of 
M. We see, therefore, that the probability that a confidence interval 

X 



FIG. 453. Confidence intervals from ten 
samples from a normal population with 
M = 180, cr- = 3.662. 

will be correct—0.95, in this example—is the same whatever may be 
the value of the unknown parameter. 

To calculate 95 percent confidence intervals, therefore, one way 
is to take as the lower confidence limit the value of the parameter for 
which the observed statistic lies at the 97.5th centile, often called the 
upper 2\ percent point, of its sampling distribution; and take as the 
upper confidence limit the value of the parameter for which the sta- 
tistic lies at the 2.5th centile, or lower 2\ percent point, of its dis¬ 
tribution. Put in terms of significance tests, we include in the 95 per¬ 
cent confidence interval each value of the parameter which would 
not be rejected if it were the null hypothesis in a two-sided signifi¬ 
cance test at the 5 percent level. 

14.3 

ESTIMATION OF MEANS 

14.3.1 Review of Sampling Distribution of Means 

In Sec. 11.4 we studied the sampling distribution of the sample 
mean, x. There were three main conclusions: 
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(1) The mean of the sampling distribution of means is equal to 
the mean of the population of individual measurements; that is, 
Mi = M x . Another way of saying this is that x is an unbiased esti¬ 
mator of M. 

(2) The standard deviation of the sampling distribution of the 
mean is equal to the standard deviation of the population divided 
by the square root of the sample size; that is, o-* = <r/Vft. This is 
true regardless of the population from which the samples come and 
almost regardless of the sample size. If the sample size, n , is a sub¬ 
stantial fraction of the population size, jV, then the slightly more 
complicated formula, 

_ In — n <j 

is preferable. 

(3) The sampling distribution of the mean is approximately 
normal. 

We shall now use these results in attacking the problem of es¬ 
timation. 

14.3.2 Point Estimates of Means 

Suppose we must use some single number as our estimate of the 
unknown mean of a population from which we have drawn a sample. 
What number should we use? 

From what we now know, it seems plausible that we should use 
the common sense estimator, x. If we do so, we will have the assurance 
of an unbiased estimator of the mean of the population. It turns out, 
in fact, that x is the maximum likelihood estimator of the mean of a 
normal population; that is, the probability of any particular sample 
is larger if we assume M = x than if we assume any other value for 
M. Furthermore, it can be proved mathematically that for a normal 
population, x has the maximum possible efficiency, that is, the small¬ 
est standard error of any possible estimator of M. 

In short, common sense is confirmed in this case: $ is the best 
estimator of a single value for the mean of a normal population based 
on a simple random sample. 

14.3.3 Confidence Intervals for the Mean 

We saw in Sec. 14.2.2 that the lower limit of a 95 percent con¬ 
fidence interval for the mean is given by that value of M for which 
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* lies at the 97.5th centile of the sampling distribution. Similarly 
the upper limit of the confidence interval is given by the value of M 
for which x is at the 2.5th centile. 


Let us find numerically a 95 percent confidence interval for the 
weight data of Table 173, a problem for which a graphical solution 
has already been provided in Sec. 14.2.2. The mean of these 32 ob¬ 
servations has already been found to be 175.91, the standard devia¬ 
tion 20.718, and the standard error 3.662 (Sec. 13.2.1). We want to 
find the value of M for which 175.91 lies at the 97.5 centile, or upper 
2.5 percent point, of the sampling distribution of x. The standard 
normal variable is 

K _ 175.91 — M 

3.662 

and the upper 2.5 percent point of a standard normal variable is 
1.960 (Table 391). Therefore, we want to find M so that 


175.91 - M 

3.662 


1.960. 


We denote this value of M by m L : 

m L = 175.91 - (1.960 X 3.662) = 175.91 - 7.18 = 168.73. 

The upper confidence limit, which we shall denote by m v , is the 
value of M for which 


175.91 - M 

3.662 


— 1.960, 


since 1.960 is the lower 2.5 percent point for a standard normal 
variable. So 


mu = 175.91 + (1.960 X 3.662) = 175.91 + 7.18 = 183.09. 

Thus, we are 95 percent confident that the population mean lies be¬ 
tween 168.7 and 183.1 lbs. 

In general, we may write 

m L »= x — Ks t 


and 


mu = x + Ks$> 

where K is to be determined from the confidence coefficient, C. as 
follows: 

(1) For mu, K is the upper ^(1 — C) point of the standard nor¬ 
mal distribution shown in Table 391. 
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(2) For mu, K is the lower 1(1 - C) point of the standard normal 

distribution shown in Table 391. 0 , __ 

In explaining confidence intervals in Sec. 14.2.2 we took at a 
known, while our actual computation, as shown above, is based on 
Jf . The justification for using j, instead of <r* is the same as the 
justification for using „ instead of in tests of significance (see 
Sec. 13.2.1). For small samples, less than 10, say, or perhaps , 
special adjustments may be in order to allow for the fact that s as 
well as x is subject to sampling errors. Such refinements, based on 

Student’s t, are given in Sec. 14.7.1. 

The fact that we use s t instead of a* means that in repeated sam¬ 
ples, confidence intervals would differ from onesampletoanother 
not only in location, as in Fig. 453, but in width as well. It is still 
true, however, that for any confidence coefficient—say, 95 percent 
the probability is 0.95 that a sample will produce a confidence in¬ 
terval that will include the parameter M. 

As a second example of confidence limits for a mean, consider 
the data of Sec. 13.2.2.1, where two samples of weights were ob¬ 
tained. The difference between the means, x 2 - x u was ».U1 an 
the standard error of the difference was 4.774. Then 95 percent con¬ 
fidence limits for the difference M 2 - Mi in the population mea 
are 

-8.01 ± (1.960 X 4.774) = -8.01 ± 9.36 or -17.4 to +1.4. 

The fact that the 95 percent confidence interval includes both posi¬ 
tive and negative values corresponds with the fact that a two-side 
significance test at the five percent level leads to accepting the inu 
hypothesis that the population means do not differ. Sec. ^J.i +ows 
how sampling error in n and j 2 could have been allowed for m this 

^Finally, we shall compute a confidence interval for the mean 
weight gain of the data of Table 421. For variety, 1et us use a con¬ 
fidence coefficient of 0.99, for which K = 2.576 (Table^391). Sm 
the mean gain was 2.28 lbs. and the standard error 0.639 lbs., the 
99 percent confidence interval is 

2.28 ± (2.576 X 0.639) - 2.28 ± 1.65, 

that is, from 0.63 to 3.93 lbs. Since this 99 percent confidence interval 
lies entirely above zero, the null hypothesis would be rejected by 
two-tail test at the one percent level, or by an upper-tail tes 
0.5 percent level. 



14.4 Estimation of Proportions 

a re S suh e af228 0 i n 1 7? esdmates are comb ined by writing 

• i ^ as above. In such cases it is necessary to 

indicate explicitly what is meant by the “±1 65 ” for snrh tint ^ 
is used with different meanings. Sometimes" ± 5 
standard error is 1 65, sometimes that the standard delation is 65 
and sometimes-when (as is common in the physical sdenc^ the 

praCtiCC ° f thC pre - World War I era- 

LT i V' 65 - S °', 674 tImeS the standard error or 0.674 times 
the standard deviation (called “probable error,” because a standard 

-O^r+O 674^E alIy “I 617 -° ^ inSWe ° r ° Utside t0 ran S e from 
a / +0.674). Even when it is made clear that “±1 65” gives 

effident oL m d?fflr l’t U “• t0 indicat e the confidence co- 

emcient. One difficulty with this method of combining ooint and 

ofT CS L matCS ? that thC Pdnt eStimate ma y not be a® thTcenS 

of the confidence interval; it lies at the center for means but ordi 
delations 63 ^ C ° mputed exactI y) for Proportions or standard 


14.4 

ESTIMATION OF PROPORTIONS 

14.4.1 Review of Sampling Distribution of Proportions 

In Sec. 11.5 we saw that: 

_ + The , mean of the sam pHng distribution of proportions is equal 
o the population proportion, P. The interpretation of tffis h subject 

“ 8iV “ ^ U Xt '» "» ^Ponding 

rr + The , Slandard error of a Proportion is equal to \/W\~~WT n 
N, themTation 1 "’ 18 “ SUbstantial fracti °n of the population size,' 

is preferable. 

vided^^ TS diSt p ibUti ° n ° ip is a PP rox * ma teIy normal, pro- 
ded that n P, and 1 — P are not too small. For confidence interval 

iidhe^’ mea «7 hat ! he n0rmal dis tribution is satisfactory only 

F or wffich ffie C ° d 7 Ce limkS ’ PL and within the range of 

P for which the normal approximation is satisfactory. 8 
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14.4.2 Point Estimates of Proportions 

Common sense is right in suggesting that the proportion p ob- 
served in a sample is the best single number to take as an estimate 
of the population proportion P. This estimator has all the virtues 
that x has^or estimating M for the normal distribution. In particular 
it is unbiased and has maximum efficiency. 

Thus from our sample of Sec. 4.3.2, in which 13 red beads ap¬ 
peared hi a sample, the point estimate of P is 0.65. This^estimate was 
discussed at some length in Sec. 14.2.1.2, especially Table 446 and 
Fig. 447, which should be referred to again now. . 

From the total of 1,000 beads from Population I of Sec. 4.3. 
p = 0.548, and from the 1,000 from Population II of Sec. 4.3.4, 
p = 0 152, so these are our point estimates of Pi and f 2 . 


14.4.3 Confidence Intervals for Proportions 

Consider the 1,000 beads from Popuiation I (Table * ° 5 )' 

„ = 1 000 and p = 0.548. The lower limit of a 90 percent confidence 
interval p L , is that value of P for which p = 0.548 lies at the upper 
5 percent point of the sampling distribution. This is given by finding 

P such that 


0.548 - 0.0005 - P = t 645> 




iP(l - P) 


1.000 


where the 1.645 is from Table 391. Perhaps you once took an alge¬ 
bra course and studied quadratic equations. This is, we dare say, the 
first time you have confronted one since. If so, the chances are poor 
of yourbeing able to solve it. Fortunately, the solutions needed here 
can usually be approximated satisfactorily and easi y ; 7 

When the sample is large or p is in the range from 0.3 to 0 7, 
there hhtde inaccuracy in 8 'replacing P(1 - P) in the denominator 
by p(\ — p). Hence we have, in general, 


P~2n- P 


1 

V 


Ipo - p) 

n 


= K, 
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or in this case 

0.548 — 0.0005 — P 


Then, in general, 


4 


'0.548 X 0.452 


- 1.645. 


1,000 

1 




lp(i - p) 

n 


or for our data, 

Pl = 0.548 - 0.0005 - (1.645 X 0.0157) = 0.522. 

For the upper limit of the confidence interval, pv, the general 
formula is ° 


In this case, 


Pv = p + ~ + K • 

pv - 0.548 + 0.0005 + (1.645 X 0.0157) 
= 0.574. 


Thus the 90 percent confidence interval for P x (using the sub¬ 
script 1 to denote the first population) is 0.522 to 0.574. 

As a second example, consider the 1,000 beads from Popula¬ 
tion II, for which p = 0.152 (Table 107A). Then, for a 90 percent 
confidence interval, 


Pl = 0.152 - 0.0005 - 1.645 ./-- I 52 X ° -jff 

\ 1,000 

= 0.152 - 0.0005 - (1.645 X 0.0114) 

= 0.133. 


For the upper limit, 

pv = 0.152 + 0.0005 + (1.645 X 0.0114) 

= 0.171. 

Hence, the 90 percent confidence interval for P 2 is 0.133 to 0.171. 

This interval is shorter than the one for ^—its length is 0.038 
instead of 0.052. For a given sample size and confidence coefficient, 
confidence intervals are narrower the farther p is from 0.5. For a 
given value of p, the intervals are narrower the larger the sample 
size, and the smaller the confidence coefficient. 

As a final example, we will determine a 90 percent confidence 
interval for the difference, Z), between the population proportions, 
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P x and P 2 , of the sampling demonstrations. The lower limit of the 
interval is obtained by finding the value of D for which 


4 


n x + n 2 n 
_ 2n x n 2 _ 

Ip 1(1 — pi) | ^ 2(1 — P 2 ) 

ni n 2 


K, 


where d = p 2 ~ Px, the difference in the sample proportions, K is the 
upper J(1 - C) probability point of the standard normal distribution 
(shown in Table 391), and C is the confidence coefficient. Letting 
d L represent the lower limit of the interval, 


, , »i + »* r iMLild 4 . ML zJA . 


Similarly, 


du — d + 


n x + ti 2 , g j pi (1 Pi) |. P . 
2n x n 2 \ tii n % 


For our data, d = —0.396, n x — 1,000, n 2 — 1,000, p x 0.548, 
p 2 = 0.152, and K = 1.645; so 

n x + n 2 _ 1,000 + 1,000 _ ^ 

2n x n 2 " 2 X 1,000 X 1,000 ’ ’ 

Ml - pi) 0.548 X 0-452 _ 0 .000248, 

ni 1,000 

M 1 ~ M = 0-152 X 0.848 _ 0.000129. 
n 2 1,000 


Then 


and 


d L = -0.396 - 0.001 - 1.645V.000377 
= —0.429, 

du = -0.396 + 0.001 + 0.032 
= -0.363. 


The 90 percent confidence interval for P 2 — P\ is, therefore, 0.429 

to —0.363. , 

A confidence coefficient for a proportion, or for a difierence be¬ 
tween two proportions, is to be interpreted as the minimum proba- 
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bility, rather than the exact probability, that random sampling will 
^toan interval that includes the parameter. The discontinuities 
ot the binomial distribution make it impossible to draw vertical bars 
like those in Fig. 452A so that they cover exactly 95 percent (or some 
other fixed percentage) of the sampling distributions. Each is there¬ 
fore drawn so as to include at least 95 percent. For practically all 
values of P the probability of a sample that leads to a correct interval 
is greater than the confidence coefficient. 

A more accurate method of computing confidence intervals for 
proportions, based on solving the quadratic equation at the begin¬ 
ning of this section, is explained in Sec. 14.7.2. A graphical shortcut 
method is explained in Sec. 19.6.4.3. 

14.5 

CONFIDENCE INTERVALS AND DECISION PROCEDURES 
14.5.1 Relation of Estimates to Tests 

Choosing a confidence coefficient raises much the same questions 
as choosing a significance level for a test. Confidence intervals, too 
involve two kinds of risk: ’ 

(1) The interval may fail to include the parameter. This is analo¬ 
gous to an error of the first kind in testing hypotheses. By making the 
confidence coefficient high enough, this risk can be made as small as 
may be desired. 

(2) The interval may include too many wrong values—that is, 
be too wide to be useful. This is analogous to an error of the second 
kind in testing hypotheses. It is of little help to know that a needle 
you are seeking is in a certain haystack, however precisely you may 
be told the location of the haystack. To know which cubic inch the 
needle is in, however, may be all that is needed for the practical pur¬ 
pose of finding it. 

In general, the more specific an inference based on a sample, the 
more information it gives—but the greater the risk that it is wrong. 
The more reliable the statement, the more likely it is to be so vague 
as to convey little information. The Delphic oracle operated with a 
confidence coefficient of 1 by making completely ambiguous pre¬ 
dictions. 

A confidence interval, instead of leading to a choice between two 
hypotheses formulated in advance, leads to a division of all possible 
hypotheses into two groups, those that are consistent with the evi¬ 
dence and those that are not, 4 ‘consistent” being interpreted in terms 
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of a specific probability. The first are included within the confidence 
limits; the second are outside the confidence limits. 

In the psychiatric study discussed in Chap. 12, a sample of 
n = 100 with p = 0.56 was not sufficient evidence for discarding the 
hypothesis that P = 0.50, using a one-sided test at the ten percent 
level of significance. Suppose, however, that instead of the test of sig¬ 
nificance described in Chap. 12, the investigators had computed an 
80 percent confidence interval, obtaining the result 0.491 to 0.629. 

From this interval they could see that: 

(1) The hypothesis that P = 0.5 cannot be rejected at a 20 per¬ 
cent level of significance in a two-tail test or a 10 percent level m a 
lower-tail test, since P = 0.5 is included within the 80 percent con¬ 
fidence interval. 

(2) On the other hand, the hypothesis that P = 0.60 cannot be 

rejected either. , . . 

These two facts correspond with two practical conclusions. 

(1) The experiment has failed to show that the therapy was effective. 

(2) The experiment has also failed to show that the therapy was not 
effective, if we assume as before that P = 0.60 represents an effective¬ 
ness of practical importance. In short, the experiment was inconclu¬ 
sive at the stated level of significance. The confidence interval brings 
out this unhappy fact somewhat more obviously than the test of sig¬ 
nificance, which simply says that we cannot reject P = 0.50. 

This again illustrates the importance, in considering tests of sig¬ 
nificance, of taking into account not only the risk of falsely rejecting 
the null hypothesis, that is, the risk of Type I error, but also the risk 
of Type II error, which in Sec. 12.6 was shown to be 0.24 when 
P = 0.60. Indeed, we see again the importance in planning an ex¬ 
periment of considering the entire operating-characteristic curve of 

the test. , 

Confidence intervals and tests of significance, when properly 
interpreted, lead to the same practical conclusions. It is the emphasis 
that is different. We can distinguish the following situations in 

P (1) Clear-cut hypotheses are not formulated in advance: Confidence in¬ 
tervals are appropriate. . ._ 

(2) Clear-cut hypotheses are formulated in advance: Tests ol significance 
are appropriate, but confidence intervals are valuable for a full in¬ 
terpretation of the result: (a) For a finding of nonsignificance, the 
confidence interval shows vividly whether the risk of Type 11 error 
is high or low, that is, whether the result “nonsignificant” is indicative 
of positive evidence against the alternative hypothesis, or simply re- 
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fleets insufficient evidence against the null hypothesis, (bj For a 
finding of significance, the confidence interval narrows the possibili¬ 
ties consistent with acceptance of the alternative hypothesis. For 
example, suppose that the psychotherapy experiment had yielded a 
p of 0.60. This result would be significant statistically: we would 
conclude that the treatment was effective. But then the ques¬ 
tion arises^ How effective? The answer would be given by a confidence 

interval. The 80 percent confidence interval would extend from 0.532 
to 0.668. 


14.5.2 Sample Size 


We have already discussed the problem of sample size in the con¬ 
text of tests of significance (Sec. 12.9). There we saw that an in¬ 
crease in sample size steepens an OC curve. A steeper OG curve 
means sharper discrimination between the null and alternative hy¬ 
potheses. But this sharper discrimination is obtained only at a cost 
the cost of additional observations. The sample size should be in¬ 
creased only as long as the increase in accuracy is worth more than it 
costs to increase the sample size. 

The same general principles apply in estimation. As before, the 
sample size appropriate to a given investigation is a compromise be- 

ween the accuracy needed in the results and the cost of obtaining 
accuracy. 8 

If the amount of resources—time, money, etc.—to be used for 
the study is fixed, there is no problem. If, to take an oversimplified 
example, 1,000 dollars no more and no less—is available and must be 
used for interviewing, and an interview costs one dollar on the 
average, then the sample size will be 1,000. Suppose, however, that 
the investigator estimates the accuracy of such a sample. Accuracy 
can be expressed in terms of the standard error of the mean, since 
e confidence interval is obtained by adding and subtracting a cer¬ 
tain multiple of the standard error to the observed statistic. For the 
mean, the standard error is <r/Vn. By making an estimate of a (on 
the basis of earlier studies, or simply by a “guesstimate” on the basis 
of general knowledge), the investigator can thus get an idea of the 
accuracy attainable with 1,000 interviews. If this accuracy is either 
more or less than is necessary for the problem at hand, consideration 
can be given to changing the amount of money to be spent. 

suppose, for illustration, that in a proposed study of family in- 
come the standard deviation is guessed as $3,000. A series of calcula- 
10 ns like those at the top of the following page might then be made. 
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\/n 


3000 


1 

3,000 


100 

300 


400 

150 


900 

100 


1,600 

75 


2,500 

60 


3,600 . . . 10,000 
50 . .. 30 


For each sample size, there will be a cost. The investigator then se¬ 
lects the best combination of costs and accuracy. 

This brief discussion of the determination of sample size, though 
much oversimplified, should provide a glimpse of the principles by 
which such problems are approached. 

14.5.3 Asymmetrical Confidence Intervals 

Suppose that the 32 weights for which a 95 percent confidence 
interval of 168.7 to 183.1 lbs. was computed in Sec. 14.3.3 were to 
be used to determine a safe average weight for calculating the total 
passenger weight of airplanes. From the viewpoint of safety, it would 
be important not to use too low a figure. The danger of underestima - 
ing the mean would be of primary concern. In such a case, we want 
to be sure that the risk of underestimating the mean is controlled at a 
prescribed level, but we want to use the lowest figure consistent with 

^^rhSTatwe would want an upper confidence limit rather 
than a confidence interval. We would want to say, for example, that 
we are 95 percent confident that the population mean weight does 
not exceed a certain figure; and we want to use the highest figure ol 

which this could be asserted. 

Such confidence limits can be obtained by computing 

mu = x Ksx, 

where K is now the upper 1 - C point of a standard normal dis¬ 
tribution (instead of the 4(1 - Q point as for a confidence interval), 
C being the confidence coefficient. For the 32 weights, x 
and Si = 3.662, so the 95 percent upper confidence limit is 


mu 


175.91 + (1.645 X 3.662) = 181.9 


(1.645 being obtained from Table 391). If repeated random samples 
were drawn, only five percent of the samples would result in values 

of m u less than the parameter. . t , . . 

For a safety problem of this sort, a confidence coefficient higher 
than 95 percent would probably be used. For 99.9 percent confidence 
for example, K = 3.090 and mu = 187.23. As a practical matter, the 
airplane problem involves more complications than just determin g 
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the population mean. The variability of individual weights must also 
be allowed for, to control the risk that any particular plane load will 
exceed the safe limit. 

A lower confidence limit could also be computed if circumstances 
made it appropriate. This would perhaps be the case if you were pay¬ 
ing for passenger loads on a weight-per-load basis, and the load 
weights were based on an average weight per man. In such a case, 
you might accept a lower confidence coefficient than would be ac¬ 
ceptable to safety authorities, say 90 percent. The two limits will then 
constitute an 89.9 percent confidence interval, in the sense that the 
probability that a random sample will produce an interval bracketing 
the parameter will be 0.899; but it will not be a symmetrical confi¬ 
dence interval. A symmetrical confidence interval is symmetrical in 
the sense that each limit treated separately has the same confidence 
coefficient, not in the sense of being symmetrical about a point 
estimate. 


14.6 

OTHER PROBLEMS OF ESTIMATION 

We have considered estimation for simple random sampling only, 
and only for means and proportions. These cases serve to presbnt the 
logic of the methods used in making point or interval estimates, and 
to illustrate the details. In making estimates from data collected by 
more complicated probability sampling designs, the basic principles 
are similar but the details are more intricate. The interpretation of 
the results, however, is identical. 

Point estimates and confidence intervals can be computed for 
other parameters than means or proportions, for example, standard 
deviations, correlation coefficients, medians, etc. If you encounter 
point or interval estimates, even of unfamiliar statistics, you should 
be helped by the basic ideas given here. Suppose you are told that 
the sample correlation coefficient between two variables is 0.796. 
Without knowing anything of the technical meaning of correlation, 
you should recognize that this coefficient is cqmputed from a sample, 
and that the true correlation may be considerably different from 0.796. 
Then before worrying about the practical interpretation of the sam¬ 
ple correlation coefficient, you should ask: 

(1) Was the sampling process ultimately random, that is, was it 
a probability sample? 

(2) If the sample was a probability sample, from what popula¬ 
tion was it drawn? 
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(3) What is the confidence interval? 

Similar questions would be asked for any other statistic—say, a 
median. 

Let us examine these three questions in more detail: 

(1) Often the first question must be answered, “No, a non-proba¬ 
bility sample was used.” In such cases, it is not possible to attach a 
numerical probability to confidence in the estimate, or even to make 
a good estimate. 

(2) Estimates based on samples drawn from restricted popula¬ 
tions do not justify conclusions about broader populations, at least 
without additional information or assumptions. It is commonly said 
that much of the empirical information in certain branches of psy¬ 
chology applies to college sophomores. This is an exaggeration, but it 
emphasizes an important point. In medicine, generalization from 
clinical populations to broader populations is notoriously hazardous. 

(3) Even with a probability sample from exactly the population 
we want to investigate, we should always consider the confidence 
interval as well as the point estimate. The temptation in practical 
work is to forget the confidence interval and credit the point estimate 
with more precision than it has. No great reliance should be placed 
on deductions based on a point estimate unless the deductions would 
hold also for other values in the confidence interval. And in using a 
confidence interval, the confidence coefficient must be kept in mind, 
for it measures the risk that the parameter is not really in the interval. 


14.7 

TECHNICAL NOTES 


14.7.1 Technical Note 1: Use of Student's t in Confidence Limits 
for Means (Sec. 14.3.3) 


The formulas of Sec. 14.3.3 are slightly imprecise because they fail to 
allow for the fact that s, and consequently s £ , are subject to sampling error. 
For samples of ten, or perhaps 20, or less, a refinement (corresponding with 
that of Sec. 13.4.1) is to use, instead of K , a quantity 


t = K 



K* + 1 \ 
4 / / 


with f — rt — 1 in this case. A more elaborate refinement is to replace K by 


= /r|"i + 


^ + 1 + (£ 2 + ^){SK ^ + 1 ) 


4/ 


%/ ! 
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For the first problem of Sec. 14.3.3, where we obtained 95 percent confidence 
limits 168.7 and 183.1, the simpler formula gives 

t = 1.960 f 1 + (1; ? 6Q ^ H = 1.960 X 1.039 = 2.036. 

L 4 X 31 J 

Since 2.036 X 3.662 = 7.46, the confidence limits are 168.4 and 183.4. 
The more elaborate refinement gives 


t = 1.960 ^1.039 + 
= 1.960^1.039 + 


! ) 


[(1.960) 2 + 3][5 (1.960) 2 + 1]' 

96(31) 2 

l.%0(1.039 + 0.001) 

96 X 961 / v 7 


= 2.038. 

Then 2.038 X 3.662 = 7.46, and the confidence limits are still 168,4 and 
183.4. If the sample had been smaller, there would have been more difference 
between the two values of t, and between them and if; but in general, the 
implication of this example—that K is adequate for most practical purposes— 
is correct. 

If t is used for confidence limits for the difference between the means of 
two independent samples, the value of/ must be taken from Sec. 13.4.2, but 
otherwise the procedure is as just shown. 

14.7.2 Technical Note 2: Quadratic Confidence Limits for 
Proportions {Sec. 14.4.3) 

More precise confidence limits for proportions can be obtained by solving 
the quadratic equation in the first paragraph of Sec. 14.4.3. The solution is 

2 np' + K[K ± VK 2 + 4np'(\ ~ p')] 

2 (n + K 2 ) 

where for the lower limit, 



± is taken as minus; 

and for the upper limit, pu, 

P’^P + Yn’ ; 

± is taken as plus. 

To illustrate the calculations, we compute the upper limit of the 90 
percent confidence interval for n — 20, p = 0.15. Here (from Table 391), 
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we find K - 1.645, K 2 = 2.706, p' = 0.175, and np> = 3.5. 

Step 1: VK 2 + 4np'(\ - j&') - V2.706 -f 4 X 3.5 X 0.825 

- V14.256 = 3.776. 


2: 2np ( -f A"[A* + (result of Step 1)] = 7 + 1.645 [1.645 -f 3.776] 

- 15.918. 

Step 3: 2 (n + A’ 2 ) = 2(20 + 2.706) = 45.412. 


4: Step 2 divided by Step 3: 


Thus, 


15.918 

45.412 


Pv 


0.351. 

0.351. 


14.8 

CONCLUSION 

When a population parameter is estimated from a sample, the 
estimate may be expressed as a single number, called a point estimate, 
or as an interval, called a confidence interval. For many purposes it 
is essential to use point estimates, either for convenience in using the 
estimate, or because a practical decision depends on whether the 
parameter is above or below some critical level. Point estimates can 
not be expected to coincide with the population parameter, however, 
since they are subject to sampling variability, and confidence inter¬ 
vals indicate the extent of the allowance that must be made for this, 
taking account of sample size and the degree of confidence required. 

The most widely used principle for making a point estimate is to 
select as the estimate the value of the parameter which maximizes 
the probability of the observed data—that is, renders them more 
probable than if any other value is assumed to be the parameter. 
This principle is known as the principle, or method, of maximum 
likelihood. 

The basic principle in making interval estimates is that the sam¬ 
pling distribution of the intervals, when they are computed from re¬ 
peated samples, must be such that they cover the true parameter a 
specified proportion of the time. This proportion is called a confidence 
coefficient. It is an objective, mathematical probability—the proba¬ 
bility that random sampling will produce a sample for which the 
confidence interval includes the parameter. 
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Point estimates of a mean or proportion are made by simply using 
the sample mean or sample proportion. In the case of some other 
parameters, the selection of a good estimator is not obvious. Even 
where there is an “obvious” choice, moreover, it may be biased, that 
is, tend to equal not the parameter but some other value, when many 
sample values are averaged. More serious, its sampling variability 
may be greater than that of some other statistic, and its average dis¬ 
crepancy from the parameter (measured by its mean square error) 
may be greater. 

Confidence intervals for a mean or proportion may be based on 
the normal distribution. This involves some degree of approximation 
in the case of means if the standard error has to be based on a sample 
estimate, rather than on the population value, of the standard devi¬ 
ation. In the case of proportions it involves the approximation of re¬ 
placing the binomial by the normal distribution. In both cases, how¬ 
ever, the normal distribution is ordinarily satisfactory enough. 

Confidence intervals are wider the smaller the sample size for a 
given population and confidence coefficient, the more variable the 
population for a given sample size and confidence coefficient, and 
the larger the confidence coefficient for a given sample size and 
population. 

Confidence intervals are closely related to significance tests, in 
that any value of the parameter which would be accepted if it were 
the null hypotheses of a test with a corresponding significance level 
is included in the confidence interval, and other values are excluded. 

Sometimes one-sided confidence limits are used instead of inter¬ 
vals, where it is important to know how much larger the parameter 
may be than the point estimate (or how much smaller) but it is far 
less important how much smaller it may be (or how much larger). 

This chapter concludes Part III, on the basic principles of sta¬ 
tistical inference. We started from recognition that samples vary, 
even from a fixed population, so the results of a sample depend on 
chance. The pattern of sampling variability of a statistic, called its 
sampling distribution, depends on the parameter, however, and it is 
this dependence that makes it possible to infer characteristics of a 
population from a sample. For such inferences, we must be able to 
deduce from various assumptions about the population what the rel¬ 
evant sampling distributions would be. The deductions about sam¬ 
pling distributions can be made if, but only if, probability sampling 
is used; then the laws of mathematical probability enable us to de¬ 
duce sampling distributions. 


t 
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Estimation 

The sampling distributions of many important statistics are well 
approximated by the normal distribution, even when the parent pop¬ 
ulation of the sample producing the statistic is not normal. When a 
sampling distribution is normal, the mean and standard error of the 
sampling distribution, plus a table of the standard normal distribution, 
is all that is needed for obtaining the sampling distribution of the 
statistic. 

Once we have the necessary sampling distributions, the basic 
principle of testing and of interval estimation is to regard the data as 
consistent with those values of the parameter for which the sampling 
distributions include the observed data within the range of reasonably 
probable results, specifying “reasonably probable 55 in terms of a con¬ 
fidence coefficient (or “not reasonably probable 55 in terms of a sig¬ 
nificance level) and in relation to alternative hypotheses. The principle 
of point estimation by maximum likelihood is to select that value of 
the parameter for which the sample is more probable than it is for 
any other value of the parameter. 

We turn now to a series of topics of special interest and impor¬ 
tance—the planning of experiments and surveys, quality control, 
correlation, time series, and shortcut methods. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


Example 470 

It will be well to review Secs. 11.2.2, 11.2.2.1, and 11.4 before doing this 
one. The numbers 8, 2, 6, 2 are obtained from four spins of the ten-sided die 
described in Sec. 10.3. Considering these numbers as a sample of n — 4: 

(1) Compute the sample mean, x. 

(2) What is the mean of the sampling distribution of x? 

(3) What is the standard error of the sampling distribution? [Hint: 
vVhat is <j for the parent population?] 

(4) What shape does the sampling distribution have? 

(5) What is the population mean, M ? 

(6) Compute a 95 percent confidence interval for M from the sample 
mentioned above. Does your confidence interval include M? 

(7) Draw 25 samples of n = 4 from Table 632. Compute 90 percent 
confidence intervals for M from each sample. What proportion of your 
confidence intervals include M? 

(8) Suppose for the 25 samples required in (7) that you did not know <r, 
but estimated <r by the standard deviation of each sample. Compute 90 
percent confidence intervals from each sample, using the number 2.31 
(see Sec. 14.7.1) instead of the value of K used in (7), to allow for the fact 
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that the estimate s is based on a very small sample. What proportion of these 
confidence intervals include M? 

(9) Comment on the differences between your results in (7) and (8). 
If you had taken 10,000 samples instead of 25, would you expect the pro¬ 
portion of correct inferences to be higher, lower, or about the same for the 
method of (8)? 

Example 471A 

Calculate 80, 90, 95, and 99 percent confidence limits for P if 

(1) n « 100, p « 0.56; 

(2) n = 1,000, p - 0.20; 

(3) n » 20, £ = 0.65. 

Example 471B 

In a pharmaceutical company a new enzyme was being considered in the 
hope of increasing the yield in a certain manufacturing process. The yield 
for a batch of product was expressed as a ratio between the actual yield and 
the theoretical yield computed from formulas based on past experience. 
For example, a yield of 101.3 meant that 1.3 percent more product was 
obtained from the batch than the formula indicated. The new enzyrhe was 
tried out on 41 batches, and an average yield of 125.2 was obtained, with a 

standard deviation of 20.1. # 

(1) Compute a 99 percent confidence interval for the true yield obtained 
by the enzyme. State carefully all the assumptions on which your calculation 
is based. 

(2) Assuming that the assumptions referred to in (1) are correct, would 
you conclude that the true yield obtained by the new enzyme is above 100? 
Explain. 

(3) What is wrong with the following argument, advanced by a member' 
of the company’s research department? Comment fully on all relevant aspects 
of the problem. 

.. . There is no good theoretical reason for believing that the mean yield should 
be higher than 100 with the enzyme. Moreover, in the 41 batches studied, the 
standard deviation of individual yields was 20 . 1 . In my opinion, 20 points rep¬ 
resents a large fraction of the difference between 125.2 and 100 . There is no real 
evidence that the enzyme increases yield.... 

Example 471C 

Review the second illustration in Sec. 14.2.1.1, and the reasoning used 
there to show that c/n will give, on the average, too high an estimate of the 
proportion of occurrences, if sampling continues until c occurrences are 
observed. Similar reasoning has sometimes been used, fallaciously, to explain 
the excess of male over female births: 

Attempts have been made to explain the excess of the births of boys over 
those of girls by the general desire of fathers to have a son who would perpetuate 
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the name. Thus, by imagining an urn filled with an infinity of white and black 
balls in equal number, and supposing a great number of persons each of whom 
draws a ball from this urn and continues with the intention of stopping when 
he shall have extracted a white ball, it has been thought that this intention 
would render the number of white balls extracted larger than the number of 
black ones. 6 

What is wrong in this reasoning? 

Example 472A 

(1) Compute the maximum likelihood and minimax estimates of a 
population proportion when the sample consists of only one observation: 

(a) if the observation is an occurrence; 

(b) if the observation is a nonoccurrence. 

Which estimates seem more “sensible” to you, and why? 

(2) For samples of ten from a binomial population, make a table showing, 
for each possible sample result, the values of p and p *, the maximum like¬ 
lihood and minimax estimates of P. Which estimates seem more “sensible” 
to you, and why? 

(3) Compare the estimators/? and p* when n — 0. Which seems more 
“sensible” to you, and why? 

Example 472B 

(Continuation of Example 38ID.) 

(3) Compute the sampling distribution of the median, and compute the 
mean and standard deviation of this distribution. 

(4) To estimate the population median, which estimator would you 
prefer, x or the sample median? Explain. 

6. Pierre Simon, Marquis de Laplace, A Philosophical Essay on Probabilities , translated 
from the Sixth French Edition by Frederick Wilson Truscott and Frederick Lincoln 
Emory (New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1951), pp. 167-168. This Essay was first 
published in 1819. The Truscott-Emory translation has been slightly altered in our quota¬ 
tion. Laplace follows the passage quoted with a clear explanation of the fallacy. 


PART IV 
SPECIAL TOPICS 




Chapter 15 


Design of 
Investigations 


15.1 

THE PROBLEM OF DESIGN 

A statistical design is a plan for the collection and analysis of data. 
Preparation of a statistical design, like preparation of the design of a 
house, requires careful thought about what is wanted, visualization 
of possible ways of getting it, and selection of one way. 

The need for well-thought-out blueprints and specifications is less 
frequently recognized in statistical investigations than in home build- 
mg. Many investigators proceed under the impression that statistical 
problems begin only after the data have been collected. By that time, 
competent analysis is likely to show that the hoped-for dream home 
is really a nightmare, or that its cost has been exorbitant; (See 
Secs. 6.1 and 6.5.) 

Like misuses of statistics generally, examples of bad statistical de- 
sign, such as the following, can be instructive. 

Example 475 A Statistical Traffic Jam 

^ UTO J AM 10 MILES long caused by thruway 

BOARD S POLL. Sterlington, N.Y., May 21.-A traffic jam that stalled 
a double line of autos for ten miles north of here developed tonight dur¬ 
ing a poll being conducted by the New York State Thruway Commission on 
Route 17. 

Because of the unusually heavy traffic brought out by the fine weather, as 
many as 40,000 vehicles were affected or will be before the poll is completed at 
7 A.M. tomorrow, observers estimated. 

The poll, decided upon to help determine the southern rpute of the pro¬ 
posed superhighway between New York City and Buffalo, started at 7 A.M, 
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today in this little community two miles north of Sloatsburg in Rockland County 
and twenty-eight miles north of the George Washington Bridge. 

At that time state police started stopping every fourth automobile on 
Route 17. one of the main arteries to up-state areas, while canvassers for the 
commission asked the drivers these three questions: “Where did you come 
from?” “Where are vou going?” “How often do you make this trip? 


It seems likely that this study cost more than was necessary to 
attain its objectives: If 40,000 vehicles were involved, a 25 percent 
sample was undoubtedly larger than necessary for data of the detail 
and accuracy needed. Perhaps the 25 percent sample size originated 
in the widespread, but fallacious, notion that a large percentage of 
the population must be sampled. Other criticisms, however, are more 
serious. By creating a traffic jam, the investigators may have altered 
the very thing they were studying: motorists may have taken alternate 
routes when they heard about the jam, or changed their plans once 
they were caught in it. The wording of the questions, as reported in 
the article, seems open to criticism (see Sec. 5.6.2). The sample, 
though large in number of motorists, was taken on only one day 
and that, incidentally, a Sunday. The same or even a smaller num¬ 
ber of interviews spread over a larger number of days would have 

been better. . . . . 

Evolving a good design, of course, is much harder than criticizing 

a bad one. It requires skill and ingenuity to use statistical theory 
effectively in solving specific problems of design. For solving specific 
problems, statisticians have evolved an elaborate and continual y 
growing kit of techniques. While these techniques do not reduce sta¬ 
tistical design to the selection of a good recipe from a cookbook, they, 
and the ideas underlying them, are extremely useful in attacking new 

P Detailed classification or listing of techniques of statistical design 
is impracticable here, in part because many of the techniques are 
relatively specialized to particular fields of inquiry, and m part be¬ 
cause even a moderately detailed listing would be beyond our scope. 
All such techniques, however, have in common an attempt to achieve 
the highest reliability for a given cost (or the smallest cost for a given 
reliability), that is, to achieve highest efficiency. Efficiency is sought 
by working backwards from a visualization of the final analysis. Vari¬ 
ous alternative plans are considered and the sampling errors and costs 
associated with each are appraised as well as possible, using all t e 


1. New York Times A May 22, 1950. 
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available evidence. The alternative appearing to offer the highest 
efficiency is chosen. 2 6 

To indicate the kinds of ideas that statisticians contribute to the 
design of investigations, we shall first present a series of simple, more 
or less disconnected examples of the ways in which good design can 
contribute to efficiency. Then we shall discuss some important ideas 
of design which have evolved in two important types of inquiry, usu¬ 
ally called experiments and surveys . 

15.2 

SIMPLE ILLUSTRATIONS OF GOOD DESIGN 

Example 477 Weighing Two Small Objects on a 
Balance Scale 

Suppose that a laboratory technician has two small objects whose weights 
he wishes to determine. He uses a balance scale, which consists of two pans 
at either end of a lever that rests like a teeter-totter on a pivot midway 
between the pans. The object to be weighed is placed in one pan and known 
weights are added to the other until the scale balances on the pivot. The 
error of the scale, measured by cr, the standard deviation of the population 
that would be produced by repeated weighings of the same object, is assumed 
to be the same no matter how heavy the object being weighed, within 
reason. 

The natural method of weighing the two small objects in such a balance 
scale would be to weigh each in turn, thus obtaining for each an estimated 
weight with standard error a. To reduce the standard error, each object 
could be weighed twice and the mean of the two readings used. Each mean 

would have then a standard error of <r/\/l and a total of four weighings 
would have been made. 

A simple but ingenious modification of this design would achieve the 
same accuracy from a total of two weighings instead of four. First put both 
objects on one pan, and get the sum of their weights. Next, put one object 
on each pan and get the difference of their weights, by finding the additional 
weight necessary to balance the scale. Then the weight of one object is 
estimated as one-half the sum of these two results, and the weight of the 
other is estimated as one-half the difference of the two results. It can be 
proved by simple mathematics (an extension of the rule given in Sec. 13.2.2.1 
for the standard deviation of the sum or difference of two random variables) 

* ?’ j T i he . P j’° blen l of determinin g thc scale of investigation (sample size), which we have 

reated briefly m Secs. 12.9 and 14.5.2, involves not only attainment of the highest 
reliability for a given cost, but also a decision about how much reliability is worth obtaining 
m view of cost. In this chapter we shall not discuss this latter problem. 
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that each estimate so made has the same standard error as if it were based 
on the mean of two direct weighings, namely <7/ \/2. Thus, two weighings 
made this way are as good as four made the “common sense way. 

Example 47 8A Difference in Mean Weights 

In Sec. 13.2.2.2, an example was given in which a random sample of 
25 men measured on two occasions gave the same accuracy m testing for a 
change in mean weight as would have been obtained with 4,444 men divided 
equally between two independent random samples.. The particular numbers 
follow from certain assumptions made in constructing the example, but the 
conclusion is realistic, as can be seen by the following analogy. Suppose we 
wanted to decide whether or not two ordinary weighing scales, A and 
give essentially the same results. One design is to weigh a sample of, say, 25 
men on each scale and use the analysis of Sec. 13.2.2.2. A second design is to 
weigh a sample of 25 men on scale A and a second, independent sample ol 
25 on scale B, and use the analysis of Sec. 13.2.2.1. With the second design, 
the same weighing error would be present as for the first, but the difference 
in mean weights recorded by the two scales would chiefly reflect differences 
in the true weights of the two samples of men. The first design is clearly 

^ The idea illustrated here brings out why matched samples are preferable 
to independent samples in a wide variety of studies for which matching is 
feasible. A common application is the “panel” technique for measuring such 
things as shifts in political preference, income changes, and purchases ol 
commercial products. 

Example 478B Measuring the Thickness of a Sheet 
of Paper 

Suppose you were given an ordinary ruler graduated in sixteenths of an 
inch and asked to measure the thickness of a page of this book. Obviously, 
your “reading” would be only a crude guess. You could do much better 
with the same ruler by measuring the thickness of 600 pages and dividing by 
600, or by counting the pages making a thickness of one inch and dividing 

one by this number. . . . . 

This design idea has many applications, such as obtaining the average 
weight of small manufactured parts, measuring a car’s average mileage per 
gallon of gasoline, and measuring the velocity of light. 

Example 478C Drawing a Straight Line 

Suppose you wish to draw a straight line starting at a given point and 
oriented in a specified direction. You need to establish one point lying in the 
desired direction in order to draw the line. Should you establish the point 
1 inch or 10 inches from the initial point? The answer is intuitively obvious: 
the point 10 inches away would ordinarily be preferred. Use of this point 
would tend to reduce the discrepancy between the aetual and the intended 
orientation of the line. An important statistical application of this idea. 
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discussed m Sec. 17.4 4 not? & r»aty*» kas . . 

15.3 

DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS 

wh,>h I? 35 ’ Slr R °™ ld , A ‘ Fisher Iaid the foundation for the subject 
which has come to be known by the title of his hook Tb* h ■ ^ ! 

anTti! 11 & i l b a ° ry sciences > basi c and applied, and to business 
,n 1 'T? , SC1CnCeS as WeI1 - In Secs - 2.8.3 and 2.8.4 we described 

otherrf cloud tW °. studle ?’. one of vitamin supplementation and the 
j, doud seedln 8) which illustrate the kinds of problems falling 

tTe teportanuLl eX f PerimentaI d f gn ' We sha11 Nitrate some of 
mentary designs experimental design by discussing a few ele- 

15.3.1 Randomized Groups 

v , Sh0rn of certain complications that need not concern us the 
vitamin supplementation experiment (Sec. 2.8.3) involved the forma 

"e™rc„ Sr °Z,° i ; 1 "’ h “ h »“ v1,Si'° r “ 

piementation and the comparison of physical performance between 
these groups by an analysis like that of Sec. 13.2.2.1. Two important 
statistical questions arise in such an experiment The first nLti™ 
re •«. to the method by which the origin,! ^„IV. to i’dTv dS 

“eVchXr " d "“ nd “ ““ ”" mber °' 

w| l ;, V hH, ! . hr ”!'! ml “ 8“'“ “ this stage about the method by 

2 5 “i k J oa'l.'T ,W ° V "'T !hould accomplished (J 

c. j. 0.1). it should be done at random. Randomization is essential 

plicated'de°siSs S fi* “P er ™ ental . d <=sign but also to more com- 

\worry 

»™Ae n Sto r e c,Sr imen,al Th ' “»*■* “a-tati™ 

Example 479 Effectiveness of BCG Vaccination 
cute a fa h m l a es Sr a°nd ImT*™ a gr ° Up of 1children tuber, 

tamilies and told to vaccinate half of them with a vaccine called 
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“BCG ” The following table records the TB deaths which occurred in the 
subsequent six-year period, December, 1926, through December, 1932. 


Vaccinated 
Controls 


Cases 

445 

545 


TB deaths 
3 

18 


Percent 

0.67 

3.30 


J the acmai study h was suggested that the physicians’ mmal cho.ee of 

LS» S v.SnI;, n*h, cSS ;. 8 ta 

the consent of parents was easy to obtain, and that these children mig 
possMv be less prone than others to tuberculosis. A second experiment was 
then design^ in which the physicians were told to vaccinate every other 
child—-not strict randomization but an improvement over the first study. 
After eleven more years the following results were available. 


Vaccinated 

Controls 


Cases 

556 

528 


TB deaths 
8 
8 


Percent 

1.44 

1.52 


This difference could easily be accounted for by chance alone; hence there 
is no evidence that BCG did any good. 3 

As to the second issue in the two-group design, the number of 
observations in each group, an equal number in ^ch group g.v-es the 
highest efficiency unless the cost of the treatment is an «“P or |“* 
£h. For, if .he null hypothesis is true, 

,he standard error of the difference formula of ot 
for an equal than for an unequal division of the total number 

observations. 

15.3.2 Randomized Blocks 

The vitamin supplementation experiment involved one compli- 
catffin that we can^ow profitably consider. The actual experunen 

'listed essentially of four mudl ^ 

nl a toons In each platoon the design described m bee. 

used; that is, half the men in each platoon, selected * 

given vitamin supplementation. This experime 

domized block design, each of the platoons constituting a block . 

~ USton I. Levine and Margaret ; F-Sacket. “Resuto of_BCG Immunization ,n New 
York City, 5 ’ American Review of Tuberculosis , Vol. 53 (1946), pp. 
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The idea underlying a randomized block design is essentiallv the 

Sch^fr* 1 ^ ? mpling ’ ' Vhich we sha11 discuss also in Sec. 15^4 2 
ach Platoon had its own leadership, its own sleeping quarters its 

special modifications of the activity schedule, and, as the experiment 
progressed its own special history and tradition. The physical per- 

” R ° f mCn Wlthl f 3 platoon > therefore, was likely to be rela- 
, y homogeneous and the standard deviation of performance within 
platoons to be relatively small. The analysis of this design, an ^ten¬ 
sion of the analysis of variance ideas of Sec. 13.2.3, uses a standard 

plItLnTtincVSis^t^f H a r T larddCViariOU ° f P er f° rmance within 
platoons oince this standard deviation is relatively small, at least if 

malf an'd\ k "' »* »--<Wd «m/i. afro S ly 

s” l5 l l! ' “ more ihan Ihe simpler design of 

Another way of expressing the same idea is to say that this ran¬ 
domized block design prevents differences among dj platoons from 

being reflected in the experimental error. e platoons trom 

15.3.3 Factorial Designs 

Suppose that the school of education at a large university wants 

—mow^d^T methods °fP resent ing lectures in elementary physics 
movie, closed circuit television, and “live.” It also wants to"evalu- 

ate different times of day at which the lectures might be given- morn- 

presentation f er T n - 'f 11686 two factors ’ method and time of 
KSgl’. evaluated simultaneously by the design shown 

TABLE 481 

Design to Evaluate Method and Time of Day in 
Elementary Physics Course 
_ (Number of Sections) 


Time 


Morning 

Midday 

Afternoon 


Total 


Method 

Total 

Movie 

TV 

Live 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

9 ~~ 


assigned toIf f ' elementar y P h y sics would be randomly 
assigned to one of nine sections, each of 100 students. All students 
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would take the same examinations, and the performance of each class 
would be measured by its mean score on the examinations. 

To compare methods of presentation, we would compare the av¬ 
erage performances of the three sections exposed to each method (see 
bottom row of Table 481). To compare times of day, we would 
compare the average performance of the three sections at each time 

of day (see the right-hand column of Table 481). 

Thus, both factors—method and time—are appraised in a single 
experiment. This simultaneous appraisal is possible because of the 
balance built into the design. For example, the three sections exposed 
to movies include a morning, midday, and afternoon class, and the 
same is true of the three sections exposed to TV and of the three sec¬ 
tions exposed to live lecturing. Similarly, the three morning sections 
include one with each method of teaching, as do the three midday 
and three afternoon sections. The balance of the design avoids one 
complexity that made difficult the interpretation of the data on 
beauty and brains (Example 277), in which lack of balance resulted 
in a confounding of the year-in-school effect with the appearance 

effC This type of design is called a two-factor factorial design. The idea 
extends to factorial experiments with more than two factors. 


15.3.4 Latin Squares 

The idea of balance illustrated in the preceding section may be 
regarded as an extension of the idea of matching, exemplified in the 
matched-sample design for measuring change in weight (Examp e 
477) Still further extensions of these ideas are possible, one simp 
but ingenious example being the Latin square. Suppose that in the 
problem of Sec. 15.3.3 three different textbooks, A, B, and C, a 
also to be evaluated. Each of the books could be used in three classes 
according to the arrangement shown in Table 483. 

The arrangement of the texts in Table 483 is such that (1) 
text appears three times; (2) each text appears once and only once 
in each row; (3) each text appears once and only once in eac ^olu • 
Thus each text is used once at each time of day and once 
method of instruction. The texts can be compared by comparing 
average performance of the three sections using each text. 

The methods can be compared as before, since the new fac or 
textbook—is introduced so that each method uses each text once. 
Similarly, each time of day can be compared as before, sm 
A, B, and C are used at each time of day. Thus, although no two 
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TABLE 483 

Desion to Ev a^ate Method, T.me of Day, and Textbook, 

in Elementary Physics Course 


(Letters represent textbook used) 


Time 

Method 

Movie 

TV 

Live 

Morning 

B 

Q 


Midday 

C 

4 

A 

Afternoon 

A 

B 

B 

C 


the groups that we want to compare are 


servations are comparable, 
all comparable. 

In pra< = tlce > the scores of individual students as well as the mean 
scores of all students in each section would be used in analyzing*" 
designs of this section and the last. Also, individual scores on aptitude 

the exni radeS t “ Carher C ° UrSeS might increase ‘he effectiveness of 
he experiment, just as initial performance ratings were used in the 

analysis ol the vitamin supplementation experiment (Sec. 2.8.3). 


15.4 

SURVEYS 

;l U u VeyS are dist »nguished from experiments mainly by the fact 

ewl f e v! nVe f tI l at u r ', S trying 40 meaSure what would have happened 
’ f f hlS Study had not taken P lace > rather than to measure the 

tion hlfr« eSP T eS I* 0 St ‘, mUh I 1 ® deli berately introduces. This distinc- 
n blurs under close logical scrutiny, but it serves well enough to 

mguish, for example, the vitamin supplementation experiment 
from a pre-election opinion poll. experiment 

of survey design is an even more recent development 
than the theory of experimental design, most of the major develop- 
ments having occurred since 1935. As with experimental design, we 
shall describe a series of simple designs which illustrate some of the 


15.4.1 Simple Random Sampling 

Simple random samples can sometimes be used in surveys with¬ 
in aS studies of college students at a university or 

the customers of a public utility. A list of the people in the population 
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is then usually available and it is easy to select a simple random sam¬ 
ple with the aid of a table of random numbers (Sec. 10.9.2). 

15.4.2 Proportional Stratified Sampling 

SuDDOse that a large company contemplating a group life insur- 
, J »»t. M know, among otter thing., the mean .mount 

of Reinsurance thready carried by to employees, * '“P 1 ' 
sample could easily be selected, using, say, the company s payroU as 
a list of the population. It is likely, however, that the average amoun 
^f hfctSrance is quite different for 

this fact could be exploited to attain a more efficient sampling design. 

simplietty, suppose that there^re jus.... c.tegones dm- 

nlovees office and plant, in relative frequencies 0.2 and 0.8 (whic 

STJ’attained from the p.yuoll). The true mean, for each group 
may be represented by Mi and M 2 , respectively, and these are ot 

course, unknown. By using the formula for weighted means (Sec. 
7.4.2), the over-all mean, M, can be written as 

M = 0.2Mi + 0.8 M 2 . 

A simple random sample of n observations would yield an estimate Z 
of M which can also be written as a weighted mean, 


n i 


Xi + 




where m is the number of office employees who happen to be md ud 
in the sample, and xi and z 2 are the sample means obser ^; r “^ 
lively, for the office and plant employees who happened to ^ e cb “ 
in the sample. All three of these quantities-* 1; * 1 , and * 2 

ie "*3SS design would 

of sampling error, that attributable to samp ing ■ , 

Each of the two groups could be regarded as a ,^^m, and an^ind - 
pendent random sample drawn from each stratum. T P 

means thereby obtained, Z» and z 2 , could then be weighted by 0.2 
and 0.8 to form the estimate 

x = 0 . 2 xi -|- 0.8x2* 

This estimate is subject to only two sources of sampling ^ or > 
in X! and Z 2 . It uses the population value of *i/*, namely . , 
of a value based on a sample, and therefore sub J ectt ° sa ” 1 P 1 |, nor 
In stratified sampling, it is common, though nclther ^ , £ the 

always desirable, to make the individual samples proportio 
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numbers of observations in the strata. In our illustration for example, 
the sample from the first stratum would comprise 20 percent of the 
total sample size and that from the second stratum would comprise 
80 percent. Unless observations from different strata are more alike 
than observations from the same strata, a situation rarely encoun¬ 
tered, this design assures that the estimate x from the stratified de¬ 
sign is more efficient than the estimate x from the simple random 
design, total sample sizes being the same. A subsidiary but important 
practical advantage is that, for estimating Af, the individual samples 
can be combined and the over-all sample mean computed by the usual 
formula, thus saving the explicit use of a weighted average. 

This example is one of the few illustrations in which a lapse in de¬ 
sign could be largely compensated in analysis. Suppose that a simple 
random sample had been used. Instead of using the sample mean x 
to estimate Af, we could weight the means x x and x 2 by the true 
weights 0.2 and 0.8. That is, we could use the estimator 0.2xi + 0.8x 2 
instead of (n x /n)x x + (n 2 /n)x 2 . This estimator would be nearly as effi¬ 
cient as the estimator from the stratified random sample just described. 

Example 485 Re-analysis of Literary Digest Poll 

During the 1936 presidential campaign, when the Literary Digest poll 
was showing a substantial lead for the Republican over the Democratic 
candidate, a statistician made a re-analysis of the data, based on the fact 
that the Digest tabulated preferences separately for those who had voted 
Republican and Democratic in the 1932 election. The proportion voting 
Republican in 1932 was substantially higher in the Digests 1936 poll than 
m the election returns of 1932. For each state the Digests proportions Re¬ 
publican in 1936 for those voting Republican in 1932 and for those voting 
Democratic in 1932 were, therefore, weighted according to the election 
returns of 1932, instead of according to the frequencies in the Digest data. 
This showed the two candidates about even. Thus no prediction was justified 
by the Digest s data. As it turned out, the Democratic candidate carried 
every state except Maine and Vermont. 4 

15.4,3 Nonproportional Stratified Sampling 

S u PP ose we wanted to estimate the proportion of automobiles 
whose license plates bear descriptive legends (“America’s Dairyland,” 
“Land of Opportunity,” etc.). This problem is suitable for a stratified 
design, using states as strata. Here, however, it would obviously be 
inefficient to allocate sample sizes among the states in proportion to 

4. William L. Crum, Wall Street Journal, October 30, 1936, p. 1. 5 
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the total number of license plates. In fact, it would be inefficient to 
take more than a single observation in any one state. A total of 48 
observations, one from each state, would yield an errorless estimate, 
assuming, of course, that the total number of license plates m each 
state was known. This sampling design illustrates nonproportional strati- 

fied sampling. . , 

This example brings out the idea that any observations beyond 
the first are wasteful if the stratum is completely homogeneous. This 
idea can be easily extended to show that for strata of the same size, 
the sample sizes should be proportional to the standard deviations of 
the characteristic being studied. In the example of the preceding 
section, suppose that most plant employees held little or no insurance, 
but that office employees held amounts varying from little or none 
for the office boys, to amounts in the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for the top executives. Under these conditions, more than 20 percent 
of the total sample should be allocated to the office stratum and less 
than 80 percent to the plant stratum. The reasoning is that, up to a 
point, the precision of the weighted mean is decreased less by reduc¬ 
ing the number of observations in the more homogeneous stratum 
below a proportional share, than it is increased by adding the same 
number of observations to the less homogeneous stratum. 

In general, the maximum precision will be attained by computing 
JSfff for each stratum, where N is the number of observations in the 
population in the stratum and a is the standard deviation within the 
stratum, and allocating the sample among the strata in proportion 
to these quantities. That is, if JVcr for a particular stratum is 10 per¬ 
cent of the sum of similar quantities for all strata, allocate 10 percent 
of the sample to that stratum. The reasoning is this: Suppose the 
number of observations in the sample from one stratum is reduced. 
This will lower the precision (that is, increase the standard error) of 
the mean for this stratum, hence lower the precision of the weighted 
mean. But if a corresponding number of observations is added to the 
sample from another stratum, this will raise the precision for that 
stratum, hence raise the precision of the weighted mean. Whenever 
collecting an observation from one stratum rather than another will 
result in a net increase in the precision of the weighted mean, the 
transfer should be made. 

The standard error of the mean of a stratified sample is easy to 
compute, the formula being 
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NJN is the proportion of the observations in the population that are 
in the zth stratum, ^ is the sample size in the zth stratum, s i is the esti¬ 
mated standard deviation for the 2 th stratum. (As a matter of fact, s £ 
above is the standard error of any weighted mean whose weights are 
not subject to sampling errors, with Ni/N representing the weight of 
the j'th sample.) 

15.4.4 Cluster Sampling 


Suppose a study were being made of the incomes of families in a 
large city. A random sample of 100 city blocks might be drawn and 
10 families selected at random from each block. These 1,000 families 
would not provide as accurate a mean as if 1,000 families were drawn 
at random from the entire city. To see why this is, imagine an exag¬ 
gerated situation in which all families in a block have the same in¬ 
come. Then means of samples of 1,000, drawn 10 each from 100 
blocks, would have practically the same variability as means of sam¬ 
ples of t -100 drawn purely at random (assuming that there are so many 
blocks that a simple random sample of 1,000 would include few 
families from the same blocks). To put it differently, after one family 
is selected from a block, under this exaggerated assumption, the other 
nine are redundant—they simply repeat the information provided 
by the first family. 

In reality, the families in a block are not identical in income, but 
they are similar. After one family’s income is obtained, the others are 
partially redundant. Nine more families from the same block do not 
reduce the standard error of the mean as much as nine more families 
each chosen at random from the whole city. 

But nine more families from the same block do not add as much 
to the cost of the sample as nine more families chosen at random from 
the whole city. The realistic choice, therefore, may be between per¬ 
haps 25 families from each of 100 blocks, and 1,000 families at ran¬ 
dom from the whole city. If the similarity within blocks is not too 
great, 2,500 families chosen 25 each from 100 blocks may give a 
smaller standard error than 1,000 chosen purely at random. 

Such a sample is called a cluster sample. Clusters of observations 
are formed on some basis that reduces costs, usually geographical 
compactness. Geographical compactness almost always entails rela- 
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tive homogeneity of observations within the clusters, as in our illus¬ 
tration of incomes of families in the same block. Sometimes, however, 
clusters can be formed in such a way as to gain both cheapness and 
heterogeneity. If families are used as clusters in estimating the sex 
ratio, cluster sampling is not only cheaper but also more efficient 
than simple random sampling with the same number of individuals. 

15.4.5 Systematic Sampling 

A common survey design can be illustrated by a survey of student 
opinion. 

To select a sample of, say, 250 students from a student body of 
10,000, the first step, with this design, would be to divide 10,000 by 
250 to obtain a “sampling interval,” here 40. Next, select a random 
number from 01 to 40. Suppose that this number turns out to be 17; 
then start at the 17th student in the student directory and select every 
40th one thereafter, that is, the 57th, 97th, and so on. This is a sys¬ 
tematic sample. 

A systematic sample bears some resemblance to a stratified sample 
with a single observation in each stratum, the strata in our illustration 
being the consecutive groups of 40 students. This resemblance gives 
intuitive insight into the reason, other than convenience, for using a 
systematic design. The implicit division of the population into strata 
may produce more efficient estimators of means or proportions for 
the same reason as in proportional stratified sampling generally: there 
may be similarity within strata. In the example of the student directory, 
this stratification effect might be important if the listing of students 
was according to year in school, field of study, or some other charac¬ 
teristic that might be related to attitude. If the listing were alpha¬ 
betical, then the sampling would presumably be effectively random, or 
nearly so—though presumptions of this kind are often the downfall 
of sampling investigations, as when initial letters of last names are 
related (in an unforeseen way) to nationality and nationality is related 
(in an unforeseen way) to attitude on the particular issue. If the list¬ 
ing were effectively random, the systematic design would not benefit 
from stratification effects, but it would provide a convenient way of 
getting a simple random sample. 

A danger in systematic sampling is that the characteristics being 
studied may have a certain pattern or periodicity in the list. On census 
record sheets, for example, the first names on the sheets tend to be 
predominantly male, gainfully employed, and above average in in¬ 
come. The reason is that the enumerators are instructed to start in a 
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certain block at the corner house (which tends to have a higher rental 

to stL w^Te'h m r w e m ,f dk f thC bl ° ck)> and in the household 
to start with the head (usually male and the breadwinner). Similarly 

in inspecting every tenth item on a production line, it may be that 
plrfect eV1 ° US ^ t6nth itCm haS bCen ins P ected a nd made 
A simple modification has almost all the potential advantages and 

ST ITT 1 . P ° Mn h al -f systematic 

t student opinion study, this alternative design would involve 
selecting a random number from 01 to 40 for every interval of 40 
not just the first. If the random numbers 17, 02, 14 35 were ob 
tamed, the following students would be selected: 

00 + 17 = 17th 
40 + 02 = 42nd 
80 + 14 = 94th 
120 + 35 = 155th, etc. 


This is 
stratum. 


a proportional stratified sample with a single observation per 


15.4.6 Area Sampling 

Area sampling is an application of cluster sampling-with other 
design features interwoven-to obtain a probability sample of 

Stat• P°P ulafaons > s ^h as the families of the United 
States, the deer m Michigan, or the jute in Bengal. It is based on a 
mple idea: the items in the population can be associated with geo¬ 
graphical areas. By drawing a probability sample of these areas, rind 
sampling appropriately within them, it is possible to obtain a proba- 

arell u u P°P ulation ' The parts of the population in the 

areas can be thought of as clusters, just as in the earlier example of 
families in blocks (Sec. 15.4.4). 1 

To illustrate how this idea can be used along with other design 
ideas m obtaining a sample of families in the United States, we shall 
describe a design which, although simplified, incorporates many of 
the features used m actual designs. y 

There are about 3,070 counties in the United States, and these 

div^H • U f d (; A S arCaS ' T ° select 50 counties > the 3,070 counties are 
mded into 50 strata, each stratum consisting of a relatively homo¬ 
geneous group of counties. One county from each stratum is chosen 
at random. The counties may be given probabilities of selection pro- 
portional to the numbers of families in them. * 
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At this stage, we have a stratified random sample made up of 
50 counties. The next step is to draw a sample of the families m eac 
of these 50 counties. Since this procedure is similar m each coun y, 

WC step, a map of the county is subdivided into small land 

areas such as city blocks or small country areas bounded on all sides 
by roads. Suppose there are 6,000 of these small areas A random, or 
stratified random, sample of these areas, say 20, is chosen. In each 
of the 20 small areas, one-fifth, say, of the families are chosen at 

ran Every family in the county has the same conditional probability 

of inclusion once the county is chosen: 

(1) The probability of any small land areas being ch 

20// (2)°in°lny area, the probability of any family’s being selected, if 

thC (^Vherefore,’ the probability that any family in the county wdl 
be chosen is (1/300) X (1/5) = 1/1,500. This probability is the 

Sam B y f0 e r xten2onTf\hL n Approach, Y it is possible to assure that every 
family in the entire United States has an equal probability of mclu 
sion hi the sample. In practice, we might not want to assign every 
family an equal probability of inclusion, but it is always necessary t 
each family have a known probability other than zero. 

Usually, the standard error of the mean for an area sample is 

larger than the standard error of the mean for a . sl ”P le r ^°“ “^ 
pie with the same number of observations, despite the fact that both 
Gratification and clustering are incorporated m Uiese d ^ns. The 
reduction in the standard error due to stratification i 
than offset by the increase due to clustering. It is not appropriate to 

use simple standard error formulas, such as V/>( 1 P)/ n > m 

mating the standard errors of estimates from area samples. 


15.5 

CONCLUSION 

A design is a plan for obtaining and analyzing data. A design 
should be selected by visualizing the analysis of data o b ^ na ^ e und 
alternative plans, appraising their standard errors r Gfv gWen 

choosing what then appears to be the best al “ rn ®. , h GnGllest 
this nrocedure implies selection of the design with the smalle 
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sampling error—that is, the most efficient design. The selection of a 
design requires careful planning in advance of data collection and 
analysis. Thoughtlessness in the selection of a design can at best be 
only partially compensated by energetic and intelligent analysis of 
the actual data. In fact, analysis of data from a poorly designed study 
is likely to resemble an autopsy: whatever is learned will be of value 
for the future, but not for the patient. 

Every statistical investigation presents unique design problems, 
and from efforts to meet these problems an elaborate science of sta¬ 
tistical design has arisen. Many of the important ideas underlying 
this science can be illustrated by simple examples, such as measuring 
the thickness of a sheet of paper with a ruler or drawing a straight 
line. 

The science of experimental design concerns arranging stimuli or 
treatments in such a way that inferences about the effects of these 
treatments can be drawn and their reliability measured. By the ran¬ 
dom selection of experimental units, it is possible to remove ambiguity 
about the causal interpretation of observed associations. While ran¬ 
domization is the essential ingredient of all experimental design, there 
are many devices for increasing the precision of the inferences that 
can be made with given confidence. For example, a large experiment 
may be subdivided into several smaller ones, in each of which condi¬ 
tions are relatively homogeneous, and several factors may be evalu¬ 
ated simultaneously by application of the idea of balance. 

The sample survey is a second major area of development of sta¬ 
tistical design. A whole body of techniques has grown up to meet the 
objectives of valid inferences about widely dispersed human popula¬ 
tions, and many of these techniques can be applied to other problems, 
as well. One major idea is stratification , in which the population is 
subdivided into relatively homogeneous subpopulations, or strata, 
and a random sample drawn from each. A second major idea is clus¬ 
tering, by which the population is subdivided into relatively small 
groups or clusters which can be studied together economically, and a 
random sample of clusters drawn. In practical survey designs, clus¬ 
tering, stratification, and other techniques are usually interwoven in 
order to obtain the highest precision consistent with cost consider¬ 
ations. 

Both experiments and surveys involve a host of practical problems 
which can only be combated by careful design. The nonresponse, or 
missing observation, problem is the most serious of these. In experi¬ 
ments, missing observations may seriously complicate analysis, while 
nonresponse in surveys may inject serious bias into inferences. These 
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problems, while they must always be kept in mind, and have been 
discussed in earlier chapters, are outside the range of this chapter. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


Example 492A 

The data of the experiment described in Example 479 contain internal 
evidence that the original instructions were not carried out by the physicians. 
What is this evidence? 

Example 492B 

In the first half of Example 479, at what level of significance (one-tail 
test) is the difference between 0.67 percent and 3.30 percent? 

Example 492G 

A “panel” is a sample from which measurements are made at different 
time periods. For example, a sample of voters might be interviewed about 
voting intentions several times during the course of a political campaign. 
One important advantage of the use of a panel is that brought out in Ex¬ 
ample 478A. What potential disadvantages can you think of, using the political 
opinion panel as an example? 

Example 492D 

In the vitamin supplementation experiment (Secs. 2.8.3, 15.3.1, 15.3.2), 
suppose that two of the four platoons were selected at random and that all 
soldiers in these platoons received vitamin supplementation, while all soldiers 
in the remaining two platoons were controls. What advantages and dis¬ 
advantages do you see for this design as compared with the design actually 
used? 

Example 492E 

Comment on the following quotation: 

Control in experimentation requires constancy or uniformity in all elements 
affecting the results, except the ont variable which is being tested. 

Example 492F 

Comment on the following quotation: 

A city might be made up of racial and economic groups of such diverse opinions 
on the matter being studied that it would not do to leave their representation 
in the sample to pure chance, as in . . . random sampling. ... It would be 
necessary to sample each group in accordance with its proportionate part of 
the city’s total registration of voters. 
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Example 493A 

Quota sampling superficially resembles stratified sampling, in that the 
population is divided into subgroups. Interviewers are assigned quotas for 
the number of people they are to interview from each of these subgroups, for 
example, the number of men and women, young and old, rich and poor. 
What is the major difference between quota sampling and stratified random 
sampling? Why is this difference important? 

Example 49 3B 

Suppose that in an area sample of a certain city, blocks are stratified 
according to the median rent at the time of the last census into three strata: 
high rent, medium rent, low rent. Within each stratum a simple random 
sample of blocks is chosen, and all families within each block are asked to give 
their current incomes. Someone objects to this approach on the ground 
that use of out-of-date rental figures will result in biased estimates of income 
from this sample. How would you answer this objection? 

Example 493G 

Give an example of a problem for which you would almost certainly not 
want to use systematic sampling. 



Chapter 16 


Statistical Quality 
Control 


16.1 

NATURE AND PURPOSES OF STATISTICAL QUALITY 
CONTROL 

The statistical surveillance of repetitive processes—called statisti¬ 
cal quality control, after the field in which it has been widely applied 
—is one of the most useful and economically important applications 
of the principles of statistical decision presented in Chap. 12. Simple, 
standardized, and graphic methods have been devised which are 
easily and quickly mastered. Literally thousands of decisions are 
made from them as an hour by hour, day by day routine, mostly in 
business—manufacturing, administration, accounting, purchasing— 
but also in such fields as public health, safety, and laboratory analysis. 

Statistical quality control serves excellently to illustrate the prin¬ 
ciples of statistical decision procedures, not only because it is impor¬ 
tant in its own right, but because it is simple—as its widespread, 
routine application requires—yet involves all of the main ideas: ac¬ 
ceptance and rejection rules, risks of error, operating-characteristic 
curves, etc. It thus serves excellently to make more concrete some of 
the ideas of Chap. 12. It also provides an opportunity to introduce 
an important idea, not included in Chap. 12, that of sequential sam¬ 
pling, in which not only the decisions to accept or reject are provided 
for, but also the decision to withhold judgment and collect more data. 

The kind of repetitive process to which statistical quality control 
might be applied is typified by a machine turning out a large number 
of presumably “identical” nieces—rivets, plastic bottle caps, card- 
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board boxes, filled containers, etc. But statistical quality control is 
applied to many other kinds of repetitive process—printers 5 errors, 
accountants 5 mistakes, stitches skipped in garment manufacturing, 
new cases of communicable disease, school absences, cashiers 5 short- 
ages, complaints from customers, orders received, library books miss¬ 
ing, airline reservations, yards gained by a football play—in short, 
almost anything in which, under more or less constant conditions, 
there is a large volume of activity made up of distinct units that are 
repeated many times. 

Systematic statistical quality control originated in the work of the 
American industrial statistician, Walter A. Shewhart (born 1891). Its 
greatest development came during World War II, when a short, in¬ 
tensive training course developed at Stanford University was given 
repeatedly in industrial centers throughout the country under the 
auspices of the War Production Board. The American Society for 
Quality Control (whose membership badge is shaped like a <r and 
contains a picture of a control chart), although organized only at the 
end of the war, now has many more members than the combined 
memberships of the American Statistical Association and the Institute 
of Mathematical Statistics, plus the Biometric, Econometric, Psycho¬ 
metric, Sociometric, and similar Societies. 

The purposes for which statistical quality control is used are of 
two types, typified in industry by (1) process control , which aims at 
evaluating future performance, and (2) acceptance inspection, which 
aims at evaluating past performance. In both cases, samples are 
drawn and from them decisions are made about the population, 
which for process control is the infinite number of possible results of 
further repetitions of the same process, and for acceptance inspection 
is the qualities of a finite group of items, called a lot , already in 
existence. 

16.1.1 Process Control 

Process control, the principal tool of which is the control chart 
(already discussed in Sec. 4.8), determines whether a process is in a 
state of statistical control. A process is said to be in a state of statisti¬ 
cal control if the variation is such as would occur in random sampling 
from some stable population. If this is the case, the variation among 
the items is attributable to chance and there is no point to seeking 
special causes for individual cases. When the process is in control, if 
its performance is unsatisfactory the only remedy is some change in 
the process. But when the process is out of control, it should be pos- 
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sible to locate specific causes for the variation, and by removing them 
to improve the future performance of the process. 

In a sense, the object of process control is to evaluate items not 
yet produced; for when the process is in control, it is relatively safe to 
predict the future items on the basis of past output. Note that process 
control does not aim at judging whether the process is satisfactory, 
only whether it is in a state of statistical control and hence predictable. 

16.1.2 Acceptance Inspection 

The object of acceptance inspection is to evaluate a definite lot 
of material that is already in existence and about whose quality a 
decision must be made. This is done by inspecting a sample of the 
material, using definite statistical standards to infer from the quality 
of the sample whether the whole lot is acceptable. The standards in 
acceptance inspection are set according to what is required of the 
product, rather than by the inherent capabilities of the process, as in 
process control. 

16.1.3 Producer’s or Seller’s Risk vs. Consumer’s or 
Buyer’s Risk 

Suppose that a sample is taken from a lot or process. If the sample 
contains a specified number of defective items or more, the lot is 
“rejected” or the process is declared “out of control”; otherwise the 
lot is “accepted” or the process declared “in control.” Such a sam¬ 
pling plan entails two risks. First, there is the risk that a good lot will 
yield a bad sample; second, there is the risk that a bad lot will yield 
a good sample. Often the first is called the producer’s risk or the 
seller’s risk, and the second the consumer’s risk or the buyer’s risk. 

As we have seen in Sec. 12.4, these two errors are referred to in 
general in statistics as errors of the first and second kinds. Though 
this terminology has the advantage of generality, it does not bring 
out the practical differences in the two types of errors in commercial 
quality control applications as well as do the terms seller’s and 
buyer’s risks, or producer’s and consumer’s risks. 

A sampling plan can be evaluated by computing the probabilities 
of these two kinds of errors. A certain quality is defined as acceptable, 
and the probability is calculated that a lot or process of this quality 
would produce a sample leading to rejection or an out-of-control 
alarm. Another quality is defined as rejectable—there is a zone of 
comparative indifference between the acceptable and rejectable 
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quality levels—and the probability is calculated that a lot or process 
of this quality will produce a sample leading to acceptance or an in¬ 
control decision. These two probabilities measure the producer’s and 
consumer’s risks, respectively. 

16.1.4 Operating Characteristics in Quality Control 

Actually, there is no reason to evaluate a sampling procedure 
only at the two qualities labeled acceptable and rejectable, especially 
since difficult and arbitrary decisions may be involved in designating 
these two quality levels. Instead, the probability of getting a sample 
leading to acceptance or to an in-control judgment, can be calculated 
for any quality. The result will be an OC curve like that in Fig. 497, 



P (proportion defective) 


FIG. 497. Operating-characteristic curve for a typical sampling plan. 

This curve is completely analogous to the curves shown in Figs. 389B, 
391, and 417, The points on the horizontal scale represent possible 
lot or process qualities, and the height of the curve shows the proba¬ 
bility that a lot (or process) of this quality will be accepted (or said 
to be in control), assuming the specified sampling plan is in use. In 
Fig. 497 it has been assumed that the acceptable and rejectable 
qualities are measured as proportions of the items that are defective, 
and are P a = 0.05 and P r = 0.15; from the OC curve, the producer’s 
and consumer’s risks are seen to be both a little more than 0.10 in 
this example. (The sampling plan of Fig. 497 calls for accepting the 
lot if three or fewer defectives are found in a sample of 40.) 
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16.2 

PROCESS CONTROL 

16.2.1 Basic Principles of Process Control 

Suppose a sample is drawn from a normally distributed popula¬ 
tion with mean M and standard deviation a. Then tables of the nor¬ 
mal distribution, such as Table 365, show what proportions of the 
observations will lie within given distances of M , measuring the dis¬ 
tances as multiples of o-. In particular, about two-thirds of the ob¬ 
servations will be in the interval M ± <r, about 95 percent in the 
interval M ± 2a-, and 99.7 percent in the interval M db 3<r. (These 
figures are worth memorizing.) 

x, 


UCL (M ♦ 3 <r) 


Average (M) 


LCL(M-3<r-) 


FIG. 498. Control chart for individual observations. 

Let x represent the number obtained in an observation. Then, 
the idea behind control chart analysis is this: draw a chart with pos¬ 
sible values of x on the vertical axis and on the horizontal axis a 
series of integers, beginning with 1, to represent the sequence of ob ¬ 
servations—the first observation to be obtained, the second, and so 
on. Draw horizontal lines at heights that correspond to M + 3<r and 
to M — 3a-. The line at M + 3a- is called the upper control limit or 
UCL and that at M — ?><r the lower control limit or LCL. Then ob¬ 
servations are plotted successively, and, if they are normally dis¬ 
tributed, only three in a thousand, on the average, will fall outside 
of the control limits as long as the population does not change. Such 
a chart might look like Fig. 498 (see also Fig. 123). The dashed 
line at height M is convenient in interpreting the data. In few prac¬ 
tical cases do we know M and <r, so we use point estimates, x and s 3 
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accumulat f e 0m ^ ^ peri ° dic revisions a8 —e data 

While the preceding paragraph explains the idea, in practice con- 
trol chart 8 are seldom used for sin/ observations Instead means 
of small samples are used. There are three reasons for this: 

UJ Individual observations are more variable than means Hence 
hi SrSi”'’/" o'*™™* tave ,o bu ,« quite “r ,p„” 

IZrLril'lr-r '"T, " But wh “ th « '“>«■ far 

nhfj s k of , Type 11 error 1S lar ge. That is, the power of single 
observations to discriminate between in-control and P out-of-control 

fs^kelvt 1S K°!, ; ! he P !'° CeSS haS to g0 far out control before trouble 
is likely to be detected in a single observation. 

risks mavlmh^t^T ° ften are not normally distributed, so the 
risks may not be at all what they seem from the normal curve The 

?^l^T inarlly DOri ? al CnOUgh ’ hoWever > 80 that means 
2 s “ aU /arnpies—means of samples of four are widely used for 

113 1 on die r^t C “° Ugh norm ally distributed. (See Sec. 

11.3.1, on the central limit theorem.) If samples of size » are used, 

the control hmits are at M ± 3,* = M ± V VZ. 

observations are grouped on a “rational” basis—for ex¬ 
ample, items produced by one machine or from one batch of raw 

° r rCCOrdS mad , e by ° ne clerk ~ the average of the variabUb 
to ™ thm gl '° l * ps provldes an appropriate measure of the variability 
to be expected between groups if the process is in control. The over-all 

grouned haT th ^° U j d ^ t0 be U$ed if the observations were not 
S e l n thC dlsadv antage of reflecting any out-of-control vari- 

for in-controf vSflity ^ lnCor P oratin S * * the allowance 

of * hhree'dern ln f ead of 3<r * (“two-sigma limits” instead 

this Ja llmitS) ln the J ar gon of statistical quality control); 

0 M3 to 0046 A C ° T riSk bUt rai8eS the Ptodneer’s risk from 

nordon HeW A " LGL doe8 not alwa Y s exist. In sampling for pro- 
that 7 e-r f for example, the true proportion may be so low 
that zero defectives m the sample would not be unusual. 

thenorm!l ,r X11 -K tS - the r ® ladonshi P between the control chart and 
Ae normal distribution. With fixed control limits, a change in M 

will i *l ulva ent to a vertical shift of the normal distribution; this 

fWhv”l C An Se the pr ° babili , t , y ,° f a point falIin S outside the limits, 
crease in willT' <r . wll i,al so mcrease this probability, and a de- 
to detect nrnf de< T ease dhus the control chart for averages tends 

SealesTntoc Ch K-c geS that inVolve changes in the mean or in¬ 

variability, and perhaps more important—tends to 
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detect occasional “bloopers’ 

Sometimes separate control charts are used for variability, the 
range, R, being the usual measure of variability. To distinguish them, 
control charts based on means are called $ Control Charts or * 
Charts, and those based on the range are called R Control Charts 
or R Charts. The usual objections to the range as a measure ot dis¬ 
persion (see Sec. 8.2) are unimportant here. In particular, all^sam¬ 
ples are of the same size, so variations in the range correspond wit 



FIG. 500. Relation between control chart and norma! dis¬ 
tribution. 


variations in the variability; and the range is subject to very little 
more sampling variability than the standard deviation for samples 
not larger than, say, eight. As a matter of fact, the mean range 
within groups is usually used for setting control limits on x, rather 

than the mean standard deviation. . . . 

The control chart for means has some similarities in principle to 
the analysis of variance method of testing the null hypothesis that a 
group of population means are equal (see Sec. 13.2.3). in Corn 
methods, the variability within samples is used to deduce the vari¬ 
ability among samples. Then, if the actual variability among sarnies 
agrees, except for an allowance for sampling discrepancy, wi 
amount consistent with the within-sample variability, the null hy- 
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pothesis (that the process is in control, or that all samples are from 
populations having the same mean) is accepted; otherwise, the null 
hypothesis is rejected. The control chart differs from the analysis of 
variance procedure for testing a set of means in that (1) the variability 
within samples usually is measured by ranges instead of standard 
eviations; (2) the test criterion is an extreme value of any individual 
mean, rather than a swollen standard deviation among the set of 
means This second point means that the control chart procedure is 
more likely than the standard analysis of variance to detect those de¬ 
partures from control (the null hypothesis) in which all population 
means are the same but one; but the control chart procedure is less 
likely to detect those departures in which there is a relatively small 
but general, swelling of the variability of the means. 

Sometimes it is suggested that control limits should be one-sided. 
11, for example, the higher x the better the quality, why regard a 
high x as evidence that the process is out of control? This misses the 
point that control limits describe the variability inherent in the 
process as shown by past experience, not what is hoped or feared 
process. And as for out-of-control points on the too-good 
side, thar s gold in them thar hills.” Determining why such a high 
quality occurred may point the way to changes in the process that 
wi make this high quality usual, just as determining why low quality 
occurred may point the way to changes in the process that make low 
quality rarer. Serendipity is often the source of much bigger gains 
than are envisaged when a statistical quality control program is 


16.2.2 Illustrative Control Charts 


Example 501 Travel Expenses 

The data of Table 502A represent the expenses for 50 consecutive trips 
y sales engineers of a large organization during a given time period. 1 The 
figures show the total expense of each trip for meals, hotels, cabs, etc., but 
do not include transportation between cities. The arithmetic mean for these 
50 expenses is $26.49, the standard deviation $10.10. 

ilinswf^ ^° ntro1 Chart for the ex P en ® es of individual trips is 

illustrated by Fig. 503. The upper control limit is set at 


$26.49 + (3 X $10.10) « $26.49 + $30.30 = $56.79. 

No lower limit is shown because it would fall below zero. Trips 1 and 33 
were out of control, and should be investigated. 

1. Although this example is based on a real case, these are not the real data. 
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TABLE 502A 

Expenses for First Set of 50 Trips 


Trip 

Number 

Expense 

(dollars) 

Trip 

Number 

Expense 

(dollars) 

Trip 

Number 

Expense 

(dollars) 

Trip 

Number 

Expense 

(dollars) 

l 

64.92 

13 

29.15 

26 

21.11 

39 

28.30 

2 

30.70 

14 

19.58 

27 

27.82 

40 

28.92 

3 

27.45 

15 

31.96 

28 

17.85 

41 

22.26 

4 

33.44 

16 

26.41 

29 

15.91 

42 

20.20 

5 

16.38 

17 

27.09 

30 

27.21 

43 

12.45 

6 

35.05 1 

18 

25.22 

31 

32.49 

44 

28.96 

7 

19.26 

19 

33.68 

32 

13.09 

45 

25.96 

3 

21.74 

20 

23.16 

33 

61.50 

46 

23.68 

9 

8.72 

21 

27.30 

34 

24.53 

47 

17.57 

10 

22.24 

22 

18.17 

35 

16.37 

48 

29.96 

11 

42.83 

23 

28.81 

36 

28.91 

49 

27.21 

12 

30.77 

24 

31.94 

37 

35.26 

50 

21.64 

25 

18.82 

38 

20.64 




Fifty more trips were then recorded as they occurred. The data are given 
in Table 502B and are plotted as Trip Numbers 51-100 in Fig. 503. Of these 
last 50, only one (trip 67) falls above the UCL. This one was investigated. 
It turned out to be an unusually prolonged trip, 14 days, and the expense is 
quite reasonable in view of that. We shall see in Chap. 17 that a more elab¬ 
orate control chart could have allowed for the length of trip; it will show us 
that trips 1 and 33 are in control when duration is allowed for, but that trip 
99, a short one, is out of control. 


TABLE 502B 

Expenses for Second Set of 50 Trips 


Trip 

Number 

Expense 

(dollars) 

Trip 

Number 

Expense 

(dollars) 

51 

21.60 

63 

32.41 

52 

22.21 

64 

22.48 

53 

45.20 

65 

29.01 

54 

17.98 

66 

12.64 

55 

18.00 

67 

76.40 

56 

35.17 

68 

18.40 

57 

28.20 

69 

24.08 

58 

17.19 

70 

28.01 

59 

29.63 

71 

21.93 

60 

55.20 

72 

20.73 

61 

44.69 

73 

29.13 

62 

23.23 

74 

19.84 


75 

31.51 


Trip 

Number 

Expense 

(dollars) 

Trip 

Number 

Expense 

(dollars) 

76 

32.07 

89 

15.35 

77 

20.50 

90 

29.15 

78 

25.48 

91 

17.45 

79 

39.29 

92 

34.22 

80 

43.83 

93 

31.24 

81 

34.69 

94 

29.33 

82 

25,37 

95 

46.61 

83 

37.30 

96 

24.08 

84 

37.61 

97 

37.21 

85 

16.80 

98 

22.12 

86 

24.65 

99 

43.83 

87 

16.01 

100 

39.06 

88 

46.08 




This preliminary approach to a control chart can be improved m two 
important respects. The use of means of samples of four, or some other sma 
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number, would have two ^ • f ' frequency distribution is plotted, so 

tributed, as becomes evident if th q Y ^ ^ individua i observa- 

three-sigma limits do not include the p p , c r Y however, will 

tions expected by normal t^ eoI T ear J^° g ^ 3 ( 2 )’For individual 

be nearly enough normally ^tnbuted (see for the means 

“> ““ 0 ' ' h ' 

Type I error at the intended level (0 3 percent) computed 

is £;,•“££ rs&isss 7;:: - - - 

will be taken as $5.05: 


Vn 


$ 10.10 

V? 


= $5.05. 


Fig. 505 shows the control chart for means of samples of four trips. 

UCL = $26.49 + (3 X $5.05) = $26.49 + $15.15 - $41.64. 

LCL = $26.49 — $15.15 = $11.34. 

All 25 means are in control. A single unu ®^4 ^[ohappen to increase 
by the other three in the group; but tf something w . Q ^ this increase 

^Sre f ^X^ e — half as large as if individual trips 

were being used. 

Thus, using means leads to detecting 
siderably, therefore, on T.rfXby ctangrt of the 

rrh"s f h“hirs P . r 

provement m the control chart. - rather than the 

the basis of the average variability with gr ^ , ind i cate s 

over-all variability. The average ^^^^f^^ -f differences 
the amount of variation to be expected among mea dif . 

among means reflect only the same sources of variabit y 


C __ 
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Thus, rational grouping of observations and e juation of varia¬ 
bility from the average variation within groups ai .,-ssential features 
of effective control charts. 

Example 506 Clerical Errors 

One department of a large mail-order firm performs clerical operations 
on about 25,000 orders per day. Four samples of 100 orders each are taken 
each day. These samples are obtained by selecting finished orders more or 
less at random from an outgoing conveying belt. The clerical work on each 


Number of errors 
per sample 
of 100 



Sample number 

FIG. 506, Control chart for clerical errors. 


order is checked, and the order classified as correct or incorrect in this respect. 
The number of errors in successive samples of 100 is plotted on a control 
chart essentially like the one in Fig. 506. The actual chart is large and color¬ 
ful, and is posted where it is seen by all employees in the department con¬ 
cerned. The mean number of incorrect orders is 1.5 percent. Two-sigma 
control limits are used. These are given, in percentages, as 
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or 


IL-SL 


and 


Here 


LCL - F ~(s + 2 #f 5 )' 

UGL = 0.015 + 0.005 + 0.024 - 0.044, 

LCL = 0.015 - 0.029 < 0. 

Thus, the upper control limit would be 4.4 errors per hundred; that is, four 
or fewer errors in a sample of 100 would be regarded as in control, five or 
more as out of control. No lower control limit exists. 

Actually, P = 0.015 is too small for the normal distribution to approxi¬ 
mate the binomial adequately, even for samples as large as 100. It is custom¬ 
ary m statistical quality control work, however, to use the normal approxima¬ 
tion under almost any circumstances, in the interest of ultra-simplicity 
It is also customary to omit the continuity adjustment, and in this case the 
upper control limit actually used was 0.039-as it happens, a better figure 
in this instance because of the non-normality. In some ways, the most im¬ 
portant thing m routine quality control is to establish and enforce a definite 
uniform control limit. If the limit is calculated a little inaccurately, this 
may be unimportant for practical purposes, especially since the appropriate 
risks usually cannot be decided with great precision. 


A question that comes to mind about this application is this: Even 
t ough the clerical work is fairly standard, is it not necessary to allow 
tor the fact that some errors are more important or more costly than 
others. It is true that the nature of the errors is important informa¬ 
tion, in fact, records are kept of all errors discovered, whether the 
sample is out of control or not. But the cost of a particular error is 
not important for the purposes the control chart serves. The control 
chart is not a remedial device, to catch and correct outgoing errors, 
but a measuring device to show how many errors are being made. 
The cost of perfect accuracy would be prohibitive, and an average 
ol 1.5 errors in 100 orders is a satisfactory compromise between the 
costs of errors and the costs of accuracy. The control chart is helpful 
m maintaining this standard. Many of the errors do not affect the 
customer, and may not affect the company seriously. Should there 
be important differences in types of errors, separate control charts 
could be established for each type. If the cost of each error were 
clearly measurable, a control chart could be based on the average 
cost of errors per order, instead of on the percentage of orders in¬ 
volving errors. 
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Example 508 Filling Containers 

A common application, when control charts are first introduced in. a 
plant, involves the filling of containers. A large oil company, for example, in 
filling quart cans of motor oil, allows enough extra so that the actual amount 
poured into the crankcase will rarely be less than a full quart. The filling 
machine has some variation in the amount it puts in the cans, and there is 
some variation in the amount that clings to a can when it is emptied, so the 
average content of cans labeled “one quart” must exceed a quart. A study 
preparatory to establishing control limits found that the process was badly 
out of control. Tracing down the causes of this greatly reduced the varia¬ 
bility in the filling of the cans. The average was then set so that the lower 
three-sigma control limit for the volume poured out would be one quart. 
This new average was below the old because of the reduced variability and 
the more exact allowance for variation, and annual savings in excess of 
$50,000 were realized. One reason this kind of application is often made 
initially is that the savings are clearly measurable, which is not always true 
of improvements in quality, customer good will, employee morale, and other 
gains. 

16.2.3 Selection of Control Limits 

It is important to distinguish between the unsystematic inspection 
and supervision which often goes under the name of quality con¬ 
trol, 55 and statistical quality control. The former does not say when or 
how samples should be taken or how large they should be, ordinarily 
does not have the advantages that go with graphic presentation,^ and 
does not enforce a clear, objective standard for “take action or 
“skip it. 55 The statistical quality control chart makes use of well- 
thought-out, tested rules, and avoids the indecision, inconsistency, 
and arbitrariness of haphazard quality control. Statistical control is 
based on the fact that repeated random samples from a fixed popula¬ 
tion will vary, but in a predictable pattern. 

Control limits at M ± 3cr are commonly used in American quality 
control work. The reason that 3<r is used, instead of 1 or 2 or some 
other multiple of <r, is that 3 is both a “conservative 55 figure and a 
round number. The statistician desires a “conservative 55 control limit 
that will result in few false alarms; generally he personally gets into 
more trouble by sounding false alarms than by occasionally over¬ 
looking real trouble. Of course, if he drew the control limits at 10<r, 
he would never sound any false alarm; on the other hand, he would 
almost never detect trouble of even a gross sort. The determination 
of control limits should properly be based on the costs of the two 
kinds of errors in the specific problem. On the other hand, in mass 
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production the advantages of simplicity for routine aDDlicatinn h„ 
people with relatively little training—the advantages ofstandardiza- 

.5,?,;!;";^""^"' ,ho " sh, •-> <»= 

trol^Ste f ° r P refcrrin g conservative con- 

trol limits If the distribution is not normal, the departure from nor 

thou Ldt thhtv 6 ^ ^ th - P fals^ f n a ' 

mousand to thirty or even more false alarms in a thousand For in 

s TZiZiz f 

tne right (that is, values above the mean are fewer hut 

Zt ZT,3?“ H ow !!” ““>• s “ h adZbuZ 

more man 0.135 percent of the observations (the value for the M 
mal distribution) exceed the upper 3<r control limit. On the travel 
expense control chart for individual trips, three (or more than 20 
times the number predicted by the normal distribution) of the ex 
penses exceed the upper control limit of M + 3<r. When means of 
groups are used, however, the non-normality danger is unimportant 
n this connection, it may be remarked that even if a distribution 
is not normal, not over * (about 11 percent) of the observation in 

frornTm !Z ^ Standard deviations awa^ 

principie that ™ 

i* _ . iraction l/A ol the observations m a population ran 

more than K times the standard deviation away from the mean 

212 Z R Iati ° n bea ? the im P ress >ve name, Tchebychefs 

bycheff (1821 1894 ^ TC ™ athcmatlcian p afnuti Lvovitch Tche- 
(1821-1894), although it was apparently discovered first bv 

nC j h “athemaucian, J. Bienayme (1796-1878). It follows that 

and so e on T Tb 6 ? bs ?, rvations can lie more than 2<r from the mean 
adon of^bJ hlS ru . le > however > depends on a, the true standard devil 
ation of the population, not r, the standard deviation of a samnle 
The rule applies to the proportion of all the observations in the bobu 
‘ te " * K '< “> “ >h= Proportion i/,»y 


16.3 

ACCEPTANCE INSPECTION 
16.3.1 Principles of Acceptance Inspection 


wheVhe^abltch on? 011 of .. a “ e P tance inspection is to determine 
wnemer a batch of items, called an inspection lot or simply a lot that 

has been delivered by a supplier is of acceptable quality AnoZ 
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application is to a lot that is complete and ready for shipment to 
customers to make sure that it is of adequate quality. Still another 
application is to a lot of partly completed material, to determine 
whether it is of high enough quality to justify further processing. A 
specific instance of the last is the sampling of invoices received from 
a P supplier, to see if their accuracy justifies payment in advance of 

detl In acceptance inspection, decisions are made separately for each 
lot Each lot is inspected and, on the basis solely of information taken 
from that lot, is either accepted or rejected. The decision is influ¬ 
enced by the past performance of the seller or supplier only insofar 
as that may have led to accepting large risks, or to insisting on small 
ones. Standards are set primarily according to the quality require- 
merits in the use to which the product is to be put. 

Process inspection is a different technique. In process inspection 
some point in the process is selected, and by sampling at that point, 
a ugment is reached as to whether the process is in control. Infor¬ 
mation is collected about the process, and the product is acceptc-d o 
rejected on the basis of this information. If it were knownthatajo 
had been produced by a process that was in control while the lot wa 
big produced, anddnf quality level at which the process was in 
control^ were also known, there would be no point to acceptance 

spection. If the quality level of the process were not Sttezcce’pt- 
would be necessary to examine each item in the lot to find the accept 
able ones, and if it were high enough it would be purely a matter of 
chance if too many defectives were found in a sam^c. As a ma te^ot 

fact there is a growing movement among large firms to ms 

certified control chart be submitted with each lot of materia ey 
purchase. Their own inspection can then be quite 
merely to audit the supplier’s control charts. Aside from the direct 
saving an important indirect effect is that the supplier is thereby 
induced to learn about statistical quality control, and the result 
usually is to improve his quality or lower his costs. Some large firms 
have actually provided quality control training programs lor the 
Si 2ppliL P since the simplicity of statistical quality control 
procedures makes them useful even in quite small plants. 

P The terms “buyer” and “seller” are used in connection with 
acceptance sampling merely to distinguish between the maker an 
the user of the product. Often the buyer and seller are in the same 
plant or organization; no financial transaction is necessarily implied 
She - o S f the termL Sometimes the application s not to a busmes 
,♦ ,11 Pprha™ “supplier” and “receiver would be more 
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appropriate. The terms “accept” and “reject” simply describe the 
wo alternative decisions. When a lot is rejected, it does not ncces! 

LTt'ii” T" " ” ,p|,ed - or ev “ ,hat it! 

s relused. The lot may be examined completely and the defective 
items removed, it may be used for some alternative purpose it may 
be purchased at a reduced price, etc. P ’ y 

16.3.2 Importance of the Operating-characteristic Curve 

nr.t^ PP °!£ that 3 Sdler * S material that is acceptable if 

not more than two percent of the items are defective, according to a 
certain definition of “defective.” He will want a sampling plan whkh 

H e U aC< ; ept f C K rly al V° tS that haVC tW ° P ercent defectives or fewer 
if nr^d y n T be Tr UCh mterested in the number of bad lots which 

wn r ^ UCCd :,r Uld pass the inspcction P lan - The buyer, however’ 
will have a different viewpoint. He will be especially interested in a 

h™ r; 1 rejec i ,h ' b * d '»•* •*>»* ”»y te StSd 

!, ,,, " r “ Kd “ •» good lots , re p..«d 

' Ti n 7, of < T 0urse ’ P nce and cost considerations give both 

With ." an ,nt T eSt " b ° th aS P ects of a sampling plan 

lot i^ m^t y er g of en h SamP g P “j the acCeptance °r rejection of a 
lot is a matter of chance, since it depends on a random sample- the 

pro a t ity of acceptance, however, depends on the true quality of the 

ot. H is important to understand that the probability of acceptance 

is the probability that if a lot of a certain quality is offered it will be 

accepted. It is not the probability that if a lot is accepted it S be 

a certain quality. The latter would be proportional to the product 

oftw pr^nbihttes: ( 1) tiic probability that a lot of the stated quality 

will be offered, and (2) the probability that if a lot of the stated 

pr U o a babifities ffered K t WU be ., a “ e P ted - °nly the second of these two 
If all l 1 4 es can be controlled by an inspection plan. For example 

of the WsTcc 1111 ^!? u-1 thC - SamC qUalky ’ that wil1 be the qnafity 
of the lots accepted. This fact is expressed by a saying among accept- 

ance inspection men that “quality cannot be ispecTed Into the 
nL°n Ct> M murt be built in ” The fact that a particular sampling 

percent < dtfrr^ CCeP |l 2 ° (S3y) ° f submitted lots having 50 

percemlof mea ?, that in Practice some (much le!s 20 
percent Hef v a< l Cepted lo4s Wl11 be 50 percent defective. If no 50- 
spoSrff f C tS tS T °^ red ’ n ° ne Can be ac cepted; and corre¬ 
cts tha f y ’ f nothln S but 11 5 °-P ercent - de fective lots are offered, any 

tiew of Sec^ n r? nCCeSSarily be 50 P^cent defecti v ;. (A 
eview of Sec. 12.5 will help to clarify the points involved here. The 
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material in the next few paragraphs is essentially the same, but m 

a d ?he en rda°tSn X between the probability of acceptance and the 
quahty of the lot can be represented by an operating-character s 

i 

a'nd pcorer\uality is 

JjS.'S’T i^To? defectives, it is 

r u ic it is the appropriate criterion for judging th z statistical 

fwmsfa ot sampling plans, and ^ 

^Sr,S , ^?2i5>’3S'rf«« 

r two Speedy., £ *. «-> >» -£ £ 

a* »o P-~ d.fec- 

ns p “r;iT^ n .T“r® r-®^*a 

each item twice) toe would »<te 

andten percent defectives for given risks, a largersamplemay 
entiate with the same risks between three percent and rune percent, 
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or between two percent and seven percent, depending on the ac- 
ceptance criterion. 

The location of the OC curve is determined by the maximum 
number of defective items allowable for acceptance, called the accept¬ 
ance number . If the acceptance number is made larger, the curve is 
shifted to the right. If the acceptance number is made smaller, the 
curve is shifted to the left. The quality discrimination is essentially as 
sharp, but the acceptance number determines which qualities are 
discriminated between—whether, say, between two percent and seven 
percent defectives or between 20 percent and 30 percent. 

16.3.3 Illustrative Sampling Inspection Plans 

Example 513A Single Sampling 

The following sampling plan is often used when acceptable quality is 
defined as 0.5 percent or fewer defective items in a lot: Draw a random sample 
of 75 items and classify each as defective or nondefective. If one or fewer are 
defective, accept the lot; if two or more are defective, reject the lot. Such a 
plan may be summarized as: 

n = 15, A = 1, R = 2, 

where n is the sample size, A the acceptance number, and R the rejection 
number. (The context distinguishes R for rejection number from R for range.) 
The OC curve of this plan is shown in Fig. 515 and will be discussed in com¬ 
paring the plan with the three following plans. 

Example 513B Double Sampling 

Another plan, which also is widely used when the acceptable quality 
level is 0.5 percent, is as follows: Draw a random sample of 50. Accept if 
none are defective, reject if three or more are defective. If one or two are 
defective draw a second sample, this time of size 100. Accept the lot if both 
samples together (150 items) contain two or fewer defectives, and reject it if 
they contain three or more defectives. These instructions may be summarized 
as follows: 


»i = 5 0> Ai = 0, R t = 3, 

n 2 = 100, A 2 = 2, R 2 = 3. 

The OC curve of this plan is included in Fig. 515. 

Example 513C Multiple Sampling 

The following plan, also widely used when 0.5 percent defective repre¬ 
sents acceptable quality, is an elaboration of the double sampling plan to 
seven possible samples: 
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Wl = 20 ft = * ft = 2 

% — 20 ft — * ft — 2 

== 20 ft == 0 ft ~ 2 

n 4 - 20 ft = 1 ft = 3 

rc 5 — 20 ft = 1 ft — 3 

k 6 = 20 ft = 1 ft ~ 3 

n 7 = 20 ft — 2 ft = 3 

* means that acceptance is not possible at this sample size. 

Note that the acceptance and rejection numbers, A and ft apply to the 
combined number of defectives found up to that point. The OG curve of 
this plan is shown in Fig. 515. 

Example 514 Sequential Sampling 

This plan, again for cases where 0.5 percent defective represents accept¬ 
able quality, carries multiple sampling to the limit by using successive 
samples of one and comparing the accumulated number of defectives with 
acceptance and rejection numbers given by the following formulas: 

A n = -0.9585 + 0.0197n, 

ft = +1.2305 + 0.0197w. 

Number of 



FIG. 514. Graphic representation of a sequential sampling plan. 

Slope: 0.0197. 

Intercepts: —-0.9585, 

+ 1.2305. 
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An acceptance number given by the formula for A. is rounded down to 
the next lower integer; for example, the acceptance number given by the 
formula fm" = 75 S is 0.52, but to require 0.52 or fewer defective items is 
equivalent to requiring zero. Similarly, rejection numbers giv y 
formula for R n are rounded up to the next integer. . Fi 514 

Such a sequential plan is often presented graphically, as in i ig. 51 • 
After each observation, a point is plotted above the value ° f " " e ^"ed 
the accumulated sample size, at a height representing the accumulated 
number of defects. If the point falls above the upper hae ’ re J e = tl ° n f \ S “^ 's 
cated. If it falls below the lower line, acceptance is indicated. If it tails 
between the two lines, another observation is to be taken. 

The plans of Examples 513A, 513B, and 513C are summarized in 

Tat The OC curves of the four sampling plans—single, double, mul¬ 
tiple, and sequential—are practically alike. They are shownin 
Fig. 515. (The OG curve for the sequential sampling plan is so close 
to that for the multiple sampling plan that it is not shown separate y.) 
The probability of acceptance is 95 percent when the quality is 0 4 
to 0.6 percent defective, 50 percent when the quality is 2.2 to 2.3 per 
cent defective, and 10 percent when the quality is 4.8 to 5.2 percent 
defective. Thus, as far as the decisions based on them are concerne , 
the plans are interchangeable. A choice among them can be based 
on practical considerations, principally costs of administration and 
actual inspection. 

16.3.4 Average Amount of Sampling 

One of the most important considerations in choosing among the 
four sampling plans is the number of observations required for a de¬ 
cision. For the single sampling plan the size of the sample is fixed, so 
the amount of inspection required is known. In the double, mu ip e, 
and sequential sampling plans there is variation in the comber of 
items needed to make a decision. The average sample number ASN) 
will depend on the quality of material submitted for inspection, 
the lot is of high quality, it will, on the average, be accep ed early 
and the ASN will be small. If the lot is of poor quality, ^ on 
average, be rejected early and the ASN will again be small. The ASN 
will be larger for lots of intermediate quality, where the appropriate 
decision is less obvious. Fig. 517 shows the ASN curves or the four 
plans. 2 The pattern here is fairly typical: sequential sampling requires 

-Tt^ values of n were computed on the assumption that the first samples in double 

and muld Je ^mpling wm be’inspected completely, that inspection of later samples 
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single OT le douWe r Xs U S X P ilnffkT ber ’ mi ^ tiple sampling next, and 
monly requires a third to a half f m ° S ' ‘^ e< 3 uc P tia ^ sampling com- 
than single sampling ^ ° bservations > on the average, 

thafr^lui^d torea ? T^ 6 the maxi ™ ^ple size 
best, double LmK this 



e ' :,U ' Va,en, ^<^araZ: 


T , 7 Z"™' , ' C3 ° u,cn ^roup, tolurr 

ree/imqoe, of StaUstkal Analysis {New Y 
mil Book Company, 1947), p. 240. 


University, 

McGraw- 


wh °- wh “ he '*».»u»siiuri: 

and his death in 1 ^inan' 0 m ° dern statistical theory. Between 1940 
^"ap^l^r'at^trdTot: the rejeC,i0n number “ reached . Out that cunaU~^ 
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developed for use in scientific research and development, but it 
spread so widely and so fast in acceptance inspection-it was in use 
in over 6,000 plants within two years of Wald s initial work that 
many people now think of it exclusively in that connection. Actua y, 
SStS? problem in significance testing is amenable to sequential 
analysis, as are many problems in estimation. 

16.3.5 Effect of Lot Size 

The subject of acceptance inspection provides an opportunity to 
bring out again that the size of a lot (that is, population) ordinarily 
doesnot affect the reliability of a sample of a given size The pa 
this conclusion followed here differs from that in Sec. 11.4.3. 

Consider the following simple single-sampling plan: TJe^a ' 
ole of two; reject the lot if either item is defective, accept if both are 
nondefective.Suppose this plan is applied to lots of various sizes 
which all contain exactly 20 percent defectives. *,. t 

If the lot is of size five, of which one is defective, the probability 
that the sample of two will lead to acceptance is (see Sec. 10./). 

4 x | = 0.6. 

For a lot of size ten with two defectives, the probability of acceptance 
18 ^ X f = 0.6222; 

for lot size 20 with four defectives, 


U x ^ = 0.6316; 
for lot size 100 with 20 defectives, 


X - 0-6384; 

and for lot size infinity with 20 percent defectives, 

0.8 X 0.8 = 0.6400. 

These and similar results are summarized in Table 519A. 

Table 519A shows that the sample of two gives almost exac y 

,»mTpo«tlon to .11 lot .to, c«»i»ly <* •“ ">»' m “ 

3. A general treatn»nt .1 MiV.t.. 

elementary but thorough account ^ Columbia University Press, 

lines of Fig, 514. 
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TABLE Si9 A 

for Various Lot Sizes 


Lot Size 
5 

10 

20 

50 

too 

1,000 

Infinity 


Probability of 
Acceptance 
0.6000 
0.6222 
0.6316 
0.6367 
0.63&4 
0.6398 
0.6400 


leastmntirnesthe sample size. Thus, as was shown also in Sec 11 4 3 
the reliability of a sample depends on the number of observations in the samble 

vZonTliltth pr ° P ° rti °" °f population these constitute. The 

five , 1S mfinitely Iar ^ e ’ - ifthe population is readonly 

five times the sample size or smaller, the sample will be a little more 
reliable than is indicated on this basis. 

onefor'eS Set of ^-sampling plans, 

2 “,,.?“ Iot Slze ' Take a sam ple of ten percent of the lot- accent 

Sect ^if ™ P l Cent ° r 1CSS ° f the items in the ^mple are defective- 
ject if more than ten percent are defective. The probabilities of 

acceptance still assuming the lots to be 20 percent defective are a 
little complicated to compute, but for lot sizes 100, 200, and 300 
they are shown m Table 519B. Thus, the protection given by *2 

TABLE 519B 

20 Percent Defectives, for Various Lot Sizes 


Lot Size 
N 
100 
200 
300 


Sample Size 
n 
10 
20 
30 


Acceptance 

Number 

A 

1 

2 

3 


Probability of 
Acceptance 


0.36 

0.19 

0.11 


plan varies considerably with the lot size, in contrast with the plan 
proteSnforTnyTot siz”^ ^ ^ ^ P racticaIly ** same 
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As a general rule, if a sample is not large enough to judge a lot 
of tto million items, it is not large enough to judge two thousand 
items If it is large enough to judge two thousand terns, it is large 
enough to judge two million. In other words, population or lot size 
is irrelevant ttfthe adequacy of a sample. For practical purposes, this 

holds unless the sample contains more than 20 p ^ rCel J i ^ ® al i 
tion That is, while lot size theoretically makes a difference in ail 
cases the difference is not large enough to be of practical impor ance 
unless the sample contains about 20 percent or more of the popula¬ 
tion This principle has wide implications. For example, in a sample 
of the peo5e“n the United States, if a given degree of accuracy for 
the whole country requires a certain sample size, the same accuracy 
for five regions requires five samples of this size. 

It must never be forgotten that many things other than size in¬ 
fluence the reliability of a sample, especially the “^ 

There is a sound reason for varying sample size with lot size m 
acceptance inspection. Although the discrimination attained by a 
sample of a given size is essentially the same regardless of lot size th 
SKtap^ion, po uni, produced. £ 

example, it costs 10 cents to inspect an item, ^ ™ ,n! helots 
spected from each lot, the inspection cost ‘sSlOperloP If t 1 

are of size 1,000, this is 1 cent per unit P^ducedif dbcriminadPn 
size 5 000, the cost is 0.2 cent per unit produced. If the discrimination 
achieved by a sample of 100 is just worth the cost of 1 cent whenthe 
lot size is 1,000, it will be more than worth its cost of 0.2 cent when 
the lot size is 5 000; so for lots of 5,000 it will pay to buy more dis¬ 
crimination by increasing the sample size to some point (less than 
500) where there is both greater discrimination and loweir cost.Jhm- 
ilarly, for lots of 500, the discrimination achieved would be wort 
less than its cost of 2 cents, so it will pay to reduce the sample size to 
some point (greater than 50) where there is both less discrimination 
and higher cost. These economic considerations, of balancing co 
stant protection from samples of a given S1 ze agamst decreasmg 
as lot size increases, mean that the larger the lot, the larger, othe 
things the same, should be the sample. 


16.4 

CONCLUSION 

Statistical quality control is interesting because it represents two 
groups of simple, widely used techniques that illustrate many of e 
fundamental ideas of statistical decision-making. 
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The first of these, process control, is essentially a method of indo- 
»g »he*er the (uture perforaiance h “ 

within' thT n PSSt ’ f nd thC C f riterion is Aether the latest rLltsare 
within the normal range of variation in the past. The second ac 

e Er^Zrth’- 18 3 meth ° d ° f baSing 3 dedsi ° n aboUt an already 
snng group of things on measurements of a sample of them 7 

There are usually alternative sampling procedures that are sta 

tistically equivalent, that is, have essentially the same operating char 

acteristics, among which a choice can be based on cost s^' 

£^7 ^ SeqU h emial sa “Phng-all of which caft be u£d 
r tests ot significance, whatever the field of apnlication-^lln^a^ 

aUowfor^ilhhTrr 4 ^ 6 S f mplin Z P lans ' With types of sampling that 

£*■ snsESS? 

Sm8 We S r P g P l rm , ltS the smallest maximum samples. 8 ’ 

control those th UC t hed °f 0nly * feW hi S h %hts of statistical quality 
trol, those that are of most general statistical interest or that hest 

baric Mkfal principle,. Tho* ImereSta ftesubte 

™“l oTXh refe i “ °“ ° f ,he •'»'»>* i» £ “eld- 

several ol which are larger than this book. 4 
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Example 521A 

Example 521B 

calcula 0 te P un!wl a H, 0f T f 206 into cons «=cutive subsamples of 5 and 
calculate upper and lower three-sigma control limits for 2, using the averas-e 

°o„,tir h, "‘ erOUP ■“ Whi 'fi -"PH it .4 ie Zf S 

Example 521G 

ari Ji ) nrnf e ,, a hist ° gram combinin g the 100 observations of Tables 502A 
to? 2 T r dem onstrate the lack of normality. A 
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distribution of the 100 logarithms. Compare this with the histogram of the 
actual observations, and comment on the differences. 

Example 522A . , . 

a lnt has ten percent defective items. An experiment simulating 

-*1- to . '« c- be «| 

Table 632 represent items inspected. For example, F 

defective item, the other digits a nondefective one. sin „le-sampling 

(11 Draw ten samples of 75 items each, and use the single samp g 

plan of Table 515 to determine acceptance or rejection, ow y 

“ff 5S So ,hr average raarple to otovrd in (1), (2), 0). and M 
compare with the theoretical results of Fig. 517. 

Example 522B 

Same as Example 522A, but let P - 0.01. 

Example 522C 

Same as Example 522A, but let P = 0.02. 

Example 522D _ c a = \ R ~ 2. 

Consider the following single-sampling plan: n - , * > ■ 

(1) Compute the height of its OC curve at P — 0, .1, -A A - 

6 ’ 7?V’ u Ins Table 632^0 simulate random sampling (see, for example, 

“ret se 5 ,h ' 

points of (1) by a smooth curve. Do the results appear to 

5. If you exhaust the supply of r an d °m dipt!^ „ ow re ad down 

r c=s a c 0 ^^fi s ^ c z:i7r 

S ^y n cha“e"2 S ifSUr -Xr^uencies will be the same for all order. 
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Example 523 


Set up and operate a control chart for some repetitive activity in which 
you are engaged or which you observe regularly. For examnle vm. 
might use the number of people late or absent from a regular Meeting 
(perhaps a class), the cost of your lunches, the time to travel a certain rout e S 
the number of runs scored by your favorite baseball team (perhaps using 

Iv^agingr^ SCneS aS£UnSt thC S3me ° PP ° nent as 3 basis for g ro uP in g and 
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Relationships between 
Variables 


17.1 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 

17.1.1 Introduction 

So far in our study of statistical inference, we have been concerned 
mainly with methods of analyzing data consisting of one observation 
(one measurement or one count) on each item in the sample. 

Problems dealing with the relationship between two variables 
are usually subsumed under the general heading correlation. Techni¬ 
cally “correlation” is concerned only with expressing the degree o 
a certain special type of relationship between two variables. In prac¬ 
tical problems, it is often more important to find out what the relation 
actually is, in order to estimate or predict one variable (the dependent 
variable) from knowledge of another variable (the independent vari¬ 
able) ; and the statistical technique appropriate to such a case is 
called regression analysis , or often least squares. 

17.1.2 A Homely Example 

Suppose you want to determine the electricity consumption per 
minute of an electric clothes dryer in your home. One way to go 
about it would be to keep track of the minutes of operation of the 
dryer and of the kilowatt hours on the electric meter. Assume for a 
moment, that all other electric consumption in the house is absolutely 
the same every day. Then at the end of each day you would record 
the minutes of operation of the dryer and the kilowatt hours of elec- 

524 
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tricity consumed in the house that day. After a number of weeks you 
could plot a chart like Fig. 525, with a point for each day, the abscissa 
(horizontal distance) representing the minutes of operation and the 
ordinate (vertical distance) representing the increment in kilowatt 
hours. If the time-rate of electricity consumption of the dryer were 

Kilowatt 



Minutes of operation 

FIG. 525. Minutes of operation of an electric clothes dryer and increment in 
electric meter reading. (Hypothetical.) 


always the same, the points for the various days would all lie along 
a straight line. The slope of this line (kilowatt hours rise per minute 
of operating time) would represent the rate of electricity consump¬ 
tion for the dryer. The intercept (height of the line at zero minutes 
dryer operating time) would represent the fixed consumption of 
electricity in the household for other purposes. 

This example, though greatly oversimplified, brings out the prin¬ 
ciple of correlation analysis, namely to compare the values of the 
dependent variable for different values of the independent variable. 
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17.1.3 Least Squares 

No skill in analysis or interpretation would be required in an 
example as oversimplified as that just stated. Suppose, however, to 
take a first step toward reality, that the increment in kilowatt hours 
is not the same for every minute of operation. The variations may be 
due to slight inaccuracies in timing the operation of the dryer or in 
reading the meter, to fluctuations in voltage on the line, to variations 
in the temperature, humidity, or lubrication of the dryer or of the 
meter, and so forth. Then the observed points will not fall exactly on 
any one straight line, as in Fig. 525, but will scatter about it, and 
some kind of an average or “best-fitting 55 line will have to be drawn. 
This requires a clear-cut criterion for measuring how well a line fits. 
A criterion which, though some find it lacking in direct intuitive 
appeal, has for good reasons been accepted in such problems for a 
century and a half is that of “least squares, 55 introduced in 1805 or 
1806 by the French mathematician Adrien M. Legendre (1752-1833). 
The distance of each observation from any proposed line (that is, the 
difference between the kilowatt hours actually recorded and the num¬ 
ber given by the line for that number of minutes of operation) is 
squared, and the average of these squares is used as the criterion of 
goodness of fit. The smaller the average of the squared deviations, 
the better the fit. The line to use, according to the “least-squares 55 
criterion, is the one for which the mean square deviation is least. 
Simple formulas by which such a line can be calculated are given in 
Secs. 17.2.3 and 17.2.4. 

17.1.4 Pitfalls 

We assumed that consumption of electricity for purposes other 
than the dryer remained always the same. Actually, of course, the 
other consumption will vary. This variation will simply cause more 
scatter about the line than there would be if only such factors as we 
mentioned in the preceding section were operating, and the line will 
still represent the average consumption for various periods of dryer 
operation. If we jump to cause-and-effect conclusions, however, we 
may find ourselves in the deep end of a pitfall. 

Suppose, for example, that the habits of the household are such 
that on days when the dryer operates, a washing machine operates 
for about the same number of minutes and an electric ironer for 
about twice as loner. Then the electricity consumption on days when 
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the dryer has operated an hour will, on the average, exceed the con¬ 
sumption on days when the dryer has not operated at all; but the 

buYdYth r ? preS . ent not onl y the hourl y consumption of the dryer 
but also the hourly consumption of the washer plus twice the hourly 

nwwiinptioa of the ironer. The fact that in the household studied 

y COnSU ™ ptlon tends to g° U P this much for each hour’s use 
d 7 er 1S ’ of course, true. To say that the dryer causes this much 
lectricity consumption would, however, be very misleading to one 
considering, say, whether to replace an electric by a gas dryer 

Similar factors might cause an underestimate of the consumption 
caused by the dryer. Suppose that the washer and dryer are operated 
on alternate days, and consume about the same amount of electricity 
Then electricity consumption will be about the same, on the average 
on those days when the dryer is operated as on those days when it is 
not, leading to the correct conclusion that operation of the dryer is 
hm !!!° C w teC ! W K h 1 . ncreased consumption of electricity in the house, 
no el^tricky ^ mCOrreCt mter P retati on that the dryer consumes 

wi deed ’ ° Perati0n f °, f the dryer mi « ht even be associated with 
reduced consumption of electricity. To see this possibility, suppose that 

for aH S W t he Y hC h ° USeWife °P erates the dr y er > she does nof operate 
(or at least reduces her operation of) the washer, ironer, electric oven 

electric hot water heater, television set, radio, vacuum cleaner, elec- 
trie radiator, reading lamps, etc. 

17.1.5 Multiple Correlation 

These difficulties can be attacked by allowing for the effects on 
consumption of all the major electrical equipment. The idea of mul¬ 
tiple. correlation can be seen by considering two pieces of electrical 
equipment, say a dryer and a washer. Record for each day the num- 
ber of minutes of operation of each, and the kilowatt hours consumed. 

lot the number of minutes of dryer operation as abscissa and the 
number of minutes of washer operation as ordinate, and through this 
point imagine erecting a line perpendicular to the paper, its height 
representing the kilowatt hours of electricity consumed. Such a per¬ 
pendicular line is erected for each day for which we have data. Under 
assumptions of constancy in consumption like those of Sec XI 1 2 
the tops of these lines will all lie in a plane. The rise in this plane for 
a minute s operation of the dryer will represent the consumption of 
the dryer, and the rise for a minute’s operation of the washer will 
represent the consumption of the washer. 
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When variation is present, the tops of the perpendiculars will not 
all fall in one plane, and again the least-squares criterion is used to 
fit a plane: that plane is used which has the smallest possible average 
for the squared differences between kilowatt hours actually recorded 
and kilowatt hours given by the plane for the observed washer and 
dryer operating times. 

Any number of “causal” factors can be handled by multiple cor¬ 
relation, as long as there are more observations than factors. While 
the procedure cannot be described graphically for more than two 
causal factors, or independent variables, the formulas and ideas are 
essentially the same. 

17.1.6 Pitfalls in Multiple Correlation 

No matter how many factors are introduced into a multiple cor¬ 
relation analysis, there is danger that factors not introduced explicitly 
may be correlated with those introduced explicitly. Thus, if we take 
account of the washer, dryer, and ironer, it may be that from a causal 
viewpoint the ironer’s effect is overstated because the te evision set 
is always operated during ironing, or that the effects of all three are 
understated because the cooking stove and space heaters are used 
less when the laundry equipment is used than on other days. 

Example 528 Empty Freight Cars 

A study of railway costs found, by a multiple correlation analysis of costs 
of seventy-six large railroads in 1948, that operating costs per ton-mi e of 
freight hauled, tend to go down as the ratio of empty to loaded freight-car 
miles goes up. This result is patently absurd, so the author investigated it 
and reported that it occurred because mineral-hauling railroads have high 
ratios of empty to loaded freight-car miles and also achieve-operating econo¬ 
mies through long trains. Since mineral hauling had not been taken 
account as an explicit causal factor, it showed up implicitly ^ rat £ of 
empty to loaded car miles, a variable correlated with mineral hauling. H 
theeffect not been so strong as to produce a patently absurd result, it mig 
have led simply to an understatement of the effect of empty-car miles on to s, 
without the relation between empty-car miles and mineral hauling be g 
nnted. 1 


17.1.7 Curvilinear Correlation 

So far we have talked as if all relations are linear, that is, as if the 
effect of an increment in one of the independent variables is the same 

l7~George H. Boris, Cost and Production Relations in the Railway Industry, unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1953. 
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whether the absolute level of the variable is high or low. We assumed 
for example, that the electricity consumed by a dryer is the same dur¬ 
ing the first, seventeenth, sixtieth, or any other minute. Actually a 
dryer may use more current the first minute, to start the motor and 
bring the coils up to temperature, or while the clothes are very wet 
etc. If there is wide variation of the actual observations about the 
ntted line it may be difficult to detect such nonlinearity, yet the loca¬ 
tion of the fitted line may depend appreciably upon an essentially 
arbitrary assumption about the nature of the curve. A guiding prin¬ 
ciple in scientific investigations is to use the simplest shape that is 
consistent with the available information (“Occam’s razor”). When 
it is appropriate, curvilinear relations can also be fitted by least 
squares. 

Example 529 Demand for Steel 

In an attempt to measure the relation of the quantity of steel sold to 
steel prices, and more specifically to measure the elasticity of demand, defined 
as the ratio of a small percentage change in quantity to the corresponding 
small percentage change in price, five different relationships were fitted to 
the data. These involved different variables and different shapes, but all 
seemed reasonable. The resulting elasticities ranged from +0.52 (indicating 
that a given percentage increase in price will be accompanied by a per- 
centagc increase in quantity sold that is half as great) to —0.88 (indicating 
that a given percentage increase in price will be accompanied by a percentage 
decrease m quantity sold that is seven-eighths as great). Thus, the conclusions 
depended in large part on the variables chosen and the type of relation 
among them that seemed reasonable a priori. 2 

17.1.8 Correlation and Causation 


espite its pitfalls, correlation analysis can be one of the most 
useful devices of statistics. The thing it accomplishes is to show whether 
variables, as a matter of actual experience, have varied together, and 
if so what the relationship has been. It is thus particularly valuable 
m the early, exploratory stages of an investigation, in revealing rela¬ 
tionships to be investigated, or indicating the magnitude of a rela¬ 
tionship. On the other hand, a relationship that cannot be explained 
in terms of causal relations from the relevant field of knowledge, but 
rests solely on empirical association, leaves much unanswered. As an 
eminent medical statistician has said, 


rW ^° d0re °bY T a “ d others > United States Steel Corporation Studies , Prices and 
thC T J emp ° rary National E ™nomic Committee, Seventy-sixth 

and vT/ r ; > C YZ t $ ’ l nvestl 8 atton of Concentration of Economic Power, Part 26: Iron 

and oteel Industry (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1940). 
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if an essential biologic association is to be established as a deffnitive scientific 
conclusion, that is to say, if it is to be considered “proved” the population must 
not be anything else except an experimental population. An association found m a 
purely statistical investigation made on an existent population by which I mean 
an investigation which is retrospective as regards either of the variables con¬ 
cerned, however strongly it may suggest association as a presumptive conclusion, 
is tentative until it is corroborated fully by means of experiment. I am not here 
referring to “association” in a purely statistical, descriptive sense. If proper 
study of a given population shows that there is positive correlation between 
stature and weight, then it is a descriptive fact that tall individuals in that pop¬ 
ulation are on the average heavier than short individuals. But there is no con¬ 
cluding even here that there is a necessary biologic relation between stature and 
weight; we do not know for instance that the correlation would exist if the pop¬ 
ulation were placed on a different diet. 3 

The discussion of Sec. 9.6 is pertinent here. Errors in correlation 
analysis are, for the most part, misinterpretations of correlations that 
are real enough. So-called “spurious correlation” usually turns out 
on investigation to be spurious interpretation of a valid correlation. 
Thus in Example 528, the positive correlation was real enough; 
costs really are lower for those railroads operating many empty-car 
miles. What would have been spurious, as the author himself warned, 
would have been a conclusion that hauling cars empty causes costs 
to go down. Similarly, in Examples 78D to 79D (relating to feet and 
handwriting, storks’ nests, propaganda leaflets, business school alumni, 
and the Kenny treatment), the associations were real enough; the 
dangers lay in misinterpretation. 

The term “spurious correlation” should be reserved for correla¬ 
tions that are illusory rather than real, for example those that have 
no counterpart in the real phenomena they purport to describe, but 
are introduced by arithmetic operations or by methods of selecting 
data (as in Sec. 17.4.5). A spurious interpretation may, however, be 
given to a perfectly valid correlation. 


17.2 

FITTING A REGRESSION LINE 


17.2.1 Regression as a Problem of Estimation 


Each member of a class of 70 men was instructed to write down 
two numbers: (1) his height to the nearest inch, and (2) his weight 
to the nearest pound. It was then explained that the data would be 


3. Joseph Berkson, “The Statistical Study of Association betwen^ Smoking and Lung 
r-onrer »» PrnrptAinfss of the Staff Meetings of the Mayo Chnu, Vol. 30 (1955), p. 3 . 


" 


m 
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of Sr? ° nly f !’? n a SampIe of ten ’ since the data for all members 
f the class would require too much arithmetic for classroom compu- 

tations. The sample of ten was selected by the use of a table of ran 
m numbers, and the results summarized as in Table 531. 

TABLE 531 

Heights and Weights for Sample of Ten Men 

Man 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

Before calculating relationships from data like these it is .W 
ant to plot the data and see the picture as a whole. The two-dimen' 
sional chart used for this purpose is called a “scatter diagram” (see 


Height 

Weight 

(inches) 

(pounds) 

74 

195 

70 

191 

72 

225 

72 

205 

67 

180 

73 

184 

69 

182 

69 

152 

72 

193 

68 

175 


Weight 
(pounds) 

230 

200 

170 

140 

Height (inches) 

of^tetwnen. dia0ram hei9h,s and wei » hh 



Example 201). As a general rule, the horizontal axis represents the 

£ cat Vanabl \ the vertical the dependent In 

this case, we assume that weight is the dependent variable that is 
the variable to be predicted. Fig. 531 is a scatter diagram ofVe dlta 
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The scatter diagram suggests that, on the average, 
creases with height, though at any given height there is a good deal 

Df variability in weight. • wi Kxr Y He- 

It is common to denote the independent variable by Z, the de 

nendent variable by Y. In regression analysis, an algebraic relation¬ 
ship between Y and Z is sought, telling what 7 will be, on the£verag£ 
for any specific value of Z. For linear regression this can be repre 
sented geometrically by a straight line, as in Fig. bii. 


Y=a+bx 



FIG. 532. 

At any value of Z, the height of the line tells the average value of 
7 When Y Z is 0, the average 7 is equal to a. In other words, a tel 
wh«-e the line crosses the 7 axis, and is therefore called the intercept 
The other coefficient, b, tells how much 7 changes wtha unit chmig 
in Z and is termed the slope or the regression coefficient. If b were 
negative it would indicate that 7 decreases, on the average as Z 
increases. Any straight line is completely s P ecl fied by it S intercept 
and slope, so the problem of fitting a linear regression line reduces to 
that of estimating the intercept and the slope. . . , 

The problem can be looked at this way: There is a sample of^ 
nairs of (X Y) values from a population m which values of Y 
dependently normally distributed with means, M, that depend on 
Z through the following equation: 

M = A + BX. 

The standard deviation of 7 for a given Z, denoted by *y. x , is as¬ 
sumed to be the same for all values of Z, but is usually un no 
effect, then, we have a series of separate populations for 7, one p p- 
ulation for each value of Z. These populaUonsareassumed to be 
normally distributed. For any particular value of Z the umoJI 
™™,1 a tion of 7’s is A + BX. The problem is to make estimates, 
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and b, of the parameters A and B of the population, on the basis of 
a sample. 

The principle of maximum likelihood (Sec. 14.2.1.2) leads in this 
case to selecting a and b by what is called the method of least squares. 
This method, as has been said, selects a and b so that the mean of the 
squared vertical deviations between the data and the line will be as 
small as possible. A “vertical deviation 55 is the vertical distance from 



FIG. 533. Deviations from a regression fine. 

an observed point to the line, as depicted in Fig. 533 by the vertical 
segments. For each individual in the sample, its deviation is squared 
and the line is so placed as to make the sum of these squared devia¬ 
tions a minimum. This could be done by trial and error, but that is 
not necessary; the least squares line can be found from convenient 
formulas for a and b. 

17.2.2 Six Primary Computations from the Data 

The labor of computation is often greatly diminished by “coding 55 
the data, much as in the shortcut calculation of means and standard 
deviations in Chaps. 7 and 8. Each weight was, therefore, reduced 
by 175 and each height by 71; but no divisor (change of the unit) 
was used. Then 

F = weight — 175; 

X = height — 71. 

Eventually we will need to know £F, ]TX, £F 2 , an< ^ 

Table 534 shows the computation of these quantities. The last two 
columns, (F + ^0 and (F + X) 2 , are used in checks. 
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TABLE 534 

Data Needed in Regression Computations 


Weight 

Height 

Y 


yt 

195 

74 

20 

3 

400 

191 

70 

16 

-1 

256 

225 

72 

50 

1 

2500 

205 

72 

30 

1 

900 

180 

67 

5 

-4 

25 

184 

73 

9 

2 

81 

182 

69 

7 

-2 

49 

152 

69 

-23 

-2 

529 

193 

72 

18 

1 

324 

175 

68 

0 

— 3 

0 

Total 

132 

-4 1 5064 



XY 

(K + X) 

(r+x) s 

60 

23 

529 

-16 

15 

225 

50 

51 

2601 

30 

31 

961 

-20 

1 

1 

18 

11 

121 

-14 

5 

25 

46 ' 

-25 

625 

18 ! 

19 

361 

0 ! 

-3 

9 

172 

128 

5458 


If a calculating machine is available, the totals can be obtained directly without 
writing down individual values. Indeed, on some machines the first five sums can all be 
obtained in one operation. 

All subsequent computations can be done with these six primary quantities: 

n = 10 J^XY = 172 

= ~ 4 - 50 
= 132 ]Ty* - 5064 


As a check, we note that 


128 « 132 - 4, 

5458 = 5064 + 50 + (2 X 172). 


7.2.3 The Slope 


The formula for the maximum likelihood or least-squares estimator 
of the slope is _ 

b = SC'f — X)(Y — F) 


= SC'f — X)(Y — f) 

E(T-X ) 2 

This may be written in the following form, more convenient for 
computations: 

y' jjfY _ ) v ,) 

n 

Substituting the data into the second form gives 
1?2 a32)(-4) 

10 172 + 52.8 224.8 

(~ 4 ) 2 50 - 1.6 ” 48.4 

50 “Tr 

= 4.645 pounds per inch. 
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17.2 Fitting a Regression Line 

Thus, on the average, an inch increase in height is accompanied by 
4.64 pounds increase in weight. 

17.2.4 The Intercept 

Once the estimated slope, b , is known, the estimated intercept, a 
is easy to compute: 

-p-B.a.ia 

n n 

For our data, 

132 (-4) 

a = 4.645 = 13.2 - (4.645)(-0.4) 

— 15.058 pounds. 

The height of the line, then, is 15.06 at X = 0. Another way to put 
it, is that the height is 13.2 at X = -0.4; that is, at X, the height of 
the line is F. Least-squares straight lines always pass through the 
point with coordinates X and Y. 

17.2.5 Equation of the Line 

We now have the estimated regression line 
Y = 15.058 + 4.645X 

To put this in terms of weight and height, remember that 
Y = weight - 175; X = height - 71. 

Substituting these for Y and X in the regression line, we have 

Weight - 175 = 15.058 + 4.645 (height - 71) 

Weight = 175 + 15.058 + 4.645 height - 329.795 
Weight = —139.737 + 4.645 height. 

Since “weight” here represents the calculated or estimated average 
value for a given value of height, not a weight actually observed, it 
will be referred to as “calculated weight.” The final regression line is 
then, 

Calculated weight (lbs.) = -139.737 + 4.645 height (in). 

17.2.6 Check on Accuracy 

The algebraic sum of the deviations about a regression line (as 
about an arithmetic mean) should total zero. In Table 536 we find 
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the predicted value, “calculated weight, 5 ’ for each value of height, 
subtract it from the actual weight, and add the differences, d. I he 
differences add up to zero in this case, though in other cases round¬ 
ing errors might result in a slight departure from zero. This does not 


TABLE 536 


Actual and Predicted Values of Weight 



necessarily mean that all the calculations are right, but if this check 
had failed, they would definitely be wrong. Actually, one ol the best 
checks, which should always be made, is to plot the data and t e 
line, and study the fit. Table 536 shows the individual deviations 
for later reference; otherwise it would have been enough simply to 
notice that the sum of the calculated weights equals the sum ol the 
observed weights. 

17.3 

SAMPLING VARIABILITY 

17.3.1 Standard Error of Estimate 

The standard deviation of the values of Y for a given X ^ called 
the standard error of estimate of F from X, and is, as was said de¬ 
noted by oyx■ Us estimate from a sample, s Y .x, is the standard 
deviation of the differences, d, between actual and estimated weights. 
In this estimate, n - 2 is used in the denominator, instead oi n l, 
because the deviations whose squares we are averaging are based on 
two quantities (a and b) computed from the sample, not just one (x) 
as in the simple standard deviation. The standard error of estimate 
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of weight from height, as estimated from a sample of n, is 


■^weight* height 


I Ed 2 

*V n — 2 * 


Since our coding involved only subtracting constants from the obser¬ 
vations, this is exactly the same as 


sy-x 


4 


E(Y-Y C ) 


where F c stands for the value computed, for a given X, from 15.058 + 
4.645X, the regression equation before decoding. Had our coding 
also involved dividing by some constant, C, s Y . x would have had to 
be multiplied by C to give r W eight'height- For computational purposes, 
it is easier to use 


s Y 


_ IZ(Y- F) 2 - bZ(X-X)(Y - F) 

• X yj ' 


From the computation of b we already know (see Sec. 17.2.3) that 
£(Z-X)(F - F) = 224.8, 
since this is the numerator used in calculating b. Also 

Z(Y — Y) 2 = £F 2 _ 2Z>! = 5064 _ (132^ = 3321 6 

So, substituting for b, £(F - F) 2 , £(X - X)(F - F), and n in the 
formula for Jy-x? gives 

/3321.6 - (4.645) (224.8) y - 

SY . X = yj -« V284.68 - 16.87, 


which is also the standard error of estimate of weight from height. 

This value of s Y . x is, of course, a sample estimate of <ty. X} the 
true population standard error of estimate. If <?y-x were known to 
be 20, say, this would be interpreted as meaning that about 95 per¬ 
cent of the weights are within 40 pounds of the (true) line. This may 
seem a wide margin of uncertainty. It means that weight cannot be 
predicted accurately from height alone, because of the inherent vari¬ 
ability of weight for a given height. Larger samples will show the lo¬ 
cation of the line more reliably, but probably will not reduce Jy.x 
much. If the line is used for predicting weights from heights, there 
are two sources of error: (a) a sample does not show exactly where 
the true (population) line is; and (b) the inherent variability causes 
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a large margin of uncertainty in predicting individual weights—in 
other words, people of the same height vary quite * ' weight, and 

this puts an inherent limitation on the accuracy ' -ting weight 

from height. Taking larger samples will reduce -> due to (a), 

but not those due to (b). , . 

It is interesting to compare sy.x with sy , the standard deviation 
of weight when height is disregarded. For this sample of ten, 

f _ IMLzD? = = Vmo? = 19.21. 

Sr - S n - 1 \ 9 

The standard deviation is, therefore, reduced from 19.2 for men of 
all heights to 16.9 for men of the same height. This is not a large 
reduction, and suggests that height does not help a great dea 
though, it does apparently help a little—in estimating weight. It sug¬ 
gests, in other words, that the relation between individual weights 
and heights is not very close, even though average weights may vary 
some with height. We will pursue this point in Sec. 17.4.4. 


17.3.2 Confidence Interval for the Slope 


Repeated random samples from the same population would give 
varying values of b, and the pattern of variability would be a normal 
distribution with mean equal to B, the population slope. The stand¬ 
ard deviation of the sampling distribution of b, called the standard 
error of b , is given by: 

Sy-x 


Sb — 


In the present example, 


VZ(X - Sj 
16.87 


Si = 


V48.4 


= 2.42. 


A 95 percent confidence interval for b is 4 

b ± 2.30* = 4.645 ± 5.566 = -0.92 to 10.21. 


4. The value 2.30 is used instead ofl.96 because for samples tins small (which, how 
ever, are not usual in practical work) it is more accurate to usc^tudcnt s (-d®ribu ^ 
than the normal distribution. Student’s distribution allows for the fact tha */ ^ 
appreciably from „ in small samples. See Sec. 14.7.1 

and for the formula leading approximately to the value 2.30. Using the more elabora 
formula, we find, since in this case 

/ = n - 2-8, 


, oron A -l 3 8416 + 1 4- 6 - 8416 X 20 208 ^ = 1.9600(1 + 0.1513 + 0.0225) 
1.96001 1 + f 96 X 64 / 
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It is clear thaJ'the estimate 4.645 of the slope is not a very precise 
one; in fac ^ample does not establish, at the 95 percent confi- 
dence leve •■’*♦**! ^6 true slope is positive. With data as variable as 
the weight with no greater spread of the heights, a sample 

i. tC i n .f. S t0 ° Sma11 t0 glve a P recise estimate of the slope with much 
reliability. 

As the last statement implies, the standard error of the slope of a 
regression line is smaller (1) the smaller the variability of the de¬ 
pendent variable for fixed values of the independent variable—that 
is the smaller <r r . x ; (2) the larger the sample size (for this increases 
the number of terms (X - X) 2 , all positive, to be summed for the 
denominator), and (3) the larger the dispersion of the independent 
variable (for this increases the size of the terms (X - X) 2 to be 
summed for the denominator). 

17.3.3 Confidence Band for the Line 

In repeated samples from the same population the values of * and 
6 would, as has been pointed out, be subject to sampling variation. 
This means that the estimate of Y, Y c , for any value X would be sub- 
ject to sampling variation. The values of Y c would be normally dis¬ 
tributed around the population mean value of F for that X with a 
standard deviation, as usual called a standard error, of 


$ Y, 




4 


* , (x-xy 

n E(X 


X) 


The value of X to be used in (X -X) 2 is the particular value at 
which the standard error of F„ is wanted. The other quantities in the 
ormula, n, X, and £(X - X) 2 , pertain to the whole sample, so are 
the same in all computations of Jr. from a given sample. Computa¬ 
tions of s Y , for various values of X are shown in Table 540. By choos¬ 
ing values of X that are symmetrical with respect to X, the cpmputa- 
10 ns needed for the lower half of the table duplicate those of the 
upper half. Values of Y c and of 2.30jy t for use in the 95 percent con¬ 
fidence intervals, Y c ± 2.30Jr„, are also shown. The fitted line, the 
J5 percent confidence interval for the line (in terms of W r = Y c + 
175), and the original data are plotted in Fig. 540. This confidence 
interval is for the true line, not for the observations; these are scat- 
tered about the true line. The confidence interval for the line is 

moreVin C ,W^ is n0 ' if ‘he sample size i s , ,ay, 20 or more (that is, j = 18 o( 

more;, in that case, K may be used as shown in Table 391. 
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Weight 



FIG. 540. Regression of weight on height, ten men; 95 percent confidence 
and 95 percent confidence interval for a new observation. 

W c = -139.737 + 4.645H. s w . H = *r-x = 16 * 87 * 


interval for the line; 


TABLE 540 

Computation of Standard Error of Estimate of Line, 
and 95 Percent Confidence Interval for the L.ine 


H 

X 

x-X 

(X-l)* 

i (x-xy 

SY C 

2.30ry c 

Y e 

We 

W e 

+2.30^r e 

We 

—2.30 JFc 

n 2 (X-Xy 

64.6 

66.6 
68.6 

70.6 

72.6 

74.6 

76.6 

-6.4 

-4.4 

-2.4 

-0.4 

+1.6 

+3.6 

+5.6 

-6 

-4 

-2 

0 

+2 

+4 

+6 

% 

16 

4 

0 

4 

16 

36 

0.8438 

0.4306 

0.1826 

0.1000 

0.1826 

0.4306 

0.8438 

15.50 

11.07 

7.21 

5.33 

7.21 

11.07 

15.50 

35.65 

25.46 

16.58 

12.26 

16.58 

25.46 

35.65 

-14.67 

-5.38 

+3.91 

+13.20 

+22.49 

+31.78 

+41.07 

160.33 

169.62 

178.91 

188.20 

197.49 

206.78 

216.07 

195.98 

195.08 

195.49 

200.46 

214.07 

232.24 

251.72 

124.68 

144.16 

162.33 

175.94 

180.91 

181.32 

180.42 


H represents height* tiua-t X + 11.X- 
^-represents calculated weight, that is, i e + *75. 

is computed by multiplying the square root of the number 


in the preceding column 
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broad enough to include a line with a small negative slope. The rea¬ 
son the interval widens as heights are further and further removed 
from the mean, where it is narrowest, is that errors in the slope are 
magnified when projected a considerable distance. The larger the 
sample, the narrower, on the average, will be the confidence interval 
for the line at a given X. 

17.3.4 Confidence Interval for a New Observation 

The standard error of the difference between a new observation, 
F, and the computed value, F c , for the corresponding value of X is 
(see Sec. 13.2.2.1) 

sy-y c = VJ7T177 


or 


Sy-y c 


sy.x 


4 


n + 1 


+ 


(. X-X ) 2 

E(AT -X ) 2 


These values can be computed from Table 540 by simply adding one 
to each value in the fifth column, then carrying through the rest of 
the computations. The details of such a calculation are shown later 
(Sec. 17.5), but the results in this case are shown in Fig. 540 by the 
dashed lines outside the confidence interval for the line itself. These 
dashed lines could be used as control limits for individual observations. 

The process to which the 95 percent confidence coefficient applies 
is the whole process of drawing a sample of n, computing the limits, 
and drawing another observation. Ninety-five percent of the times 
that this process is repeated, on the average, the new observation will 
lie within the limits. If the same limits are used for a group of ob¬ 
servations, the random factors affecting the limits will tend to affect 
all the observations alike, so the proportion of them included in the 
long run will be either more or less than 95 percent. Limits, called 
tolerance limits, which may be expected, with a given confidence 
coefficient, to include a specified proportion of future observations 
can be computed, but are somewhat more complicated. 

Increasing the sample size will tend to narrow the confidence in¬ 
terval for a new observation only insofar as it reduces the confidence 
interval for the line. Even for an infinitely large sample, the width 
would not be zero; instead it would be 2 X 1.96<rr.x- Thus, a lower 
limit on the width is set by the fact that individuals vary in weight 
for a given height, and even complete knowledge of the population 
distribution of weight at a given height will not make possible exact 
predictions of individual weights from height. 
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17.4 

SOME SPECIAL TOPICS 

17.4.1 Interchanging the Dependent and Independent 
Variables 

With the sample showing weight and height, the line for estimat¬ 
ing weight from height was 

W c = -139.737 + 4.645//. 

This is not the appropriate equation for estimating height from weight. 
The predicted height should be obtained from a different line, one 
that minimizes the sum of squared horizontal deviations in Fig. 531. 
To look at it another way, if we had planned to estimate height from 
weight, we would have plotted height on the vertical axis, weight on 
the horizontal axis, and then proceeded with the same general 
method that we actually used. This would have resulted in the ap¬ 
propriate line for estimating mean height from weight, and would 
differ from what we get by solving the equation above for height in 
terms of weight. 

17.4.2 Several Independent Variables 

The regression method we have discussed can be extended in 
many ways that go beyond the scope of this book. More than two 
variables can be included; for instance, other factors besides height, 
for example age, might be useful in predicting weight. 

Consider the case in which Y is to be estimated from two inde¬ 
pendent variables, say Xi and X 2 , Predicting weight from height and 
age would be an example. The fitted regression plane may be written 

Y c — a. -f* b\X\ -f* b 2 X 2 , 

To show the formulas for the estimates b\ and b 2 , it is convenient to 
express each variable as a deviation from its sample mean. Let 

y=Y-f, x x = x 2 = X 2 - X 2 . 

'L*2 2 'Lxiy — Hxix 2 Ylx 2 y 

E*i 2 E*2 2 - (£*i* 2 ) 2 


Then 


17.4 Special Topics 
and 
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b = ~ H,x 1 x 2 'Z,x 1 j > 

2 E*1 2 Z>3 2 - (E*l* 2 ) 2 

The formula for a is 

a - ? - b 1 X 1 - £ 2 Z 2 » EF !>iZXi - b 2 ZX2 

n 

The computations are not tedious. From the original or coded data 
the following primary quantities are computed: n, £F, *£X U Y,X 2t 
HFXi, J^YX 2 , J^XiX 2i ]£F 2 , ^X 2 2 , much as in the simple 

computation in Table 534. All of the quantities used in the formulas 
for b i and b 2 Gan be computed according to the following examples: 

£xij> = E^iF - 

n 

17.4.3 Curvilinear Regression 

It may be that weight is related nonlinearly to height, and that 
better results could be obtained using a curved line such as 

W e = a + b x H + b 2 H 2 , 

where W c -- calculated weight, H = height. The computations 
would be carried through exactly as before, letting X x = H — 71 
and X 2 = (H — 71) 2 for each observation. Indeed, (H — 71) 2 is 
merely another example of an additional variable, like age. 

The simple linear regression is, however, widely useful. A straight 
line will fit any curve fairly well over a limited interval. This brings 
up an important point: Be very wary of extrapolating a regression 
line much beyond the range of the data on which it is based. The true 
relationship may be curved, even though a straight line fits well over 
the observed range (see Fig. 547). Furthermore, even if the true line 
is straight, the value of b found from a sample is subject to sampling 
error, and a small error in b makes a big difference in the estimated 
values far from the sample mean of the independent variable. 

There are statistical tests for checking on the adequacy of a 
straight line. They are somewhat technical but afford good insurance 
against using a straight line when unwarranted. Another good pro* 
tection is the common-sense rule mentioned twice already: Always 
plot and inspect the line and the data carefully. 
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17.4.4 Correlation Coefficients 


The correlation coefficient, denoted by r, may be regarded as the 
ratio of two standard deviations. The numerator, sy c , is the standard 
deviation of the calculated values, Y c , corresponding with the values 
of X in the sample. The numerator, therefore, is what the standard 
deviation of F would be if all the observations were exactly on the 
line. In Table 536, this is the standard deviation of the values in the 
third column, which is 10.77 (n — 1 is used in computing this numer¬ 
ator standard deviation, to agree with the denominator). The de¬ 
nominator is simply sy , the standard deviation of the observed values 
of Y in the sample. In Table 536, this is the standard deviation of the 
values in the second column, which was calculated in Sec. 17.3.1 to be 
19.21. Thus, the correlation coefficient for the height-weight data is 




ill 

sy 


10.77 

19.21 


0.56. 


In other words, the variation (standard deviation) of the weights 
calculated from the heights is 56 percent as large as the variation 
(standard deviation) of the weights actually observed. To put it dif¬ 
ferently, the standard deviation would have been only 56 percent as 
large as it is if the observations had all been on the fitted line at their 
respective values of X. The correlation coefficient is considered posi¬ 
tive or negative according to whether b , the slope of the regression 
line, is positive or negative. 

Ordinarily, r is computed from the direct formula 

- £)(F - P) _ _ 224.8 

r VE(I-1) 2 I(F - Pj* V5> 2 £/ V48.4 X 3321.6 


224.8 

401.0 


= 0.56. 


Note that all the quantities needed for this computation are provided 
by the regression analysis. 

The correlation coefficient cannot be less than —1 or greater 
than +1. If it is near +1 or —1, the variability of the calculated 
values is nearly as great as that of the original data; in other words, 
one variable is capable of “explaining” 6 nearly all of the variation in 

5. So that you will not be tempted to read “causing” into the word “explaining,” 
we put quotation marks around it. “Correlation does not necessarily mean causation,” 
as the saying goes. 
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the other variable. When r is near zero, neither variable “explains” 
much of the variation in the other. The correlation coefficient, inci¬ 
dentally, is the same whichever variable is used to predict the other; 
this is clear from the direct formula. 

The deviation of any observation F from F could be written as 
the sum of two deviations, the deviation of Y from the regression 
value Y c for its value of Z, and the deviation of Y c from F: 

Y -T = (F -Y c ) + (Y c - Y). 

It is also true—it will test your algebra to prove it—that 
£(F - F) 2 = £(F - Yc ) 2 + £(F C - f) 2 . 

For the height-weight data, this last equation becomes 
3321.6 = 2277.4 + 1044.2. 

The left side represents the total variation in the data as measured by 
the sum of the squared deviations between the observations and their 
mean. The first term on the right measures the variation not “ex¬ 
plained 1 ” by the regression line, as measured by the sum of the 
squared deviations of the observations from the regression line. The 
second term on the right measures the variation “explained” by the 
regression line as measured by the sum of the squared deviations of 
the regression values from the mean. In these terms, the correlation 
coefficient can be thought of as the square root (with appropriate 
sign) of the fraction of the total variation that is “explained” by the 
regression line, 

/b044.2 ,_- 

' * V332US ' V0 3144 - °- 56 ' 

Correlation coefficients are often used when standard errors of 
estimate would be more appropriate. The standard error of estimate 
is a measure of the average discrepancy between the observations 
and the fitted line. It measures the goodness of fit, in units in which 
the dependent variable is measured. The correlation coefficient, 
however, is a relative measure. It depends not only on how well the 
line fits the observations, but also on how much dispersion there is in the 
observations. For example, a study of the relation of weight to height 
in which heights were all within a narrow range, say 69 to 71 inches, 
would show a low correlation coefficient, while a study which made 
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a point of including many men under 65 inches and over 75 inches 6 
would show a high correlation coefficient. The low correlation co¬ 
efficient in the sample restricted to a narrow range of heights reflects 
the fact that knowing the exact height within that range scarcely im¬ 
proves an estimate of weight over an estimate based on the average 
weight of all men in the range. On the other hand, the margin of 
error with which weight can be estimated from height is shown by 
the standard error of estimate, and this will be about the same 
whether the data cover a narrow or a wide range of heights. 

17.4.5 Hazards of Ratios 

One can imagine hearing this argument: It stands to reason that 
a person with zero height must have zero weight; therefore the re¬ 
gression line for weight and height should go through the origin— 
have an intercept of zero. This argument is completely irrelevant, 
however, because the data relate only to a range of values for X and 
Y that is far removed from the origin. A regression line based on data 
for a certain group of adult males cannot be applied to boys or in¬ 
fants, much less to embryos or dimensionless creatures from Mars. 
The line will be useful only for the population from which the sample 
is drawn and within the range covered by the sample. Forcing the 
line through the origin may ruin the fit within the range of the data. 

Suppose, for illustration, that the over-all relation between weight 
and height is something like that shown in Fig. 547. The data, how¬ 
ever, are confined to the area of the small rectangle—about 62 to 
77 inches. Even though the total relation is nonlinear, the fit of a 
straight line within the rectangle is almost perfect. If, however, a 
straight line were forced to pass through the origin, it would take 
the path of the dashed line in the rectangle—a very poor fit. 

People often fall into this trap in a slightly more subtle way. In 
studying two related variables, say X and F, they attempt to allow 
for the effect of X by forming the ratio Y/X. From the height-weight 
data, for example, they might calculate the ratio of weight to height 
for each man, average the ratios, and use this average ratio to esti- 

6. Random sampling for regression analysis requires only that random samples be 
obtained of the values of the dependent variable for those values of the independent vari¬ 
able included in the study. The values of the independent variable can be selected arbi¬ 
trarily. A good way to select them is so as to make ~* -ST) 2 large, thereby reducing 

the standard error of the slope. The largest value of y] (X — jf) 4 is attained by taking 
half the observations at the lowest possible value and half at the highest possible value of 
the independent variable. It is wise to use several, well-spread-out values of the inde¬ 
pendent variable, however, in order to be able to check on the linearity of the relation. 
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mate weight from height. In general, this method is inferior to the 
regression line method; it is roughly equivalent to forcing a regres¬ 
sion line to pass through the origin. It will, therefore, tend to over- 


Weight 

(pounds) 



estimate the weight of short men and underestimate the weight of 
tall men, or vice versa. The only time this method should be con¬ 
sidered is when the population regression line is straight and passes 
through the origin. 7 

Another way to get into trouble with ratios, and see correlations 
that are of no real interest, occurs when more than two variables are 
involved. Call the variables X, F, and Z. The relation of Y to X is 
wanted, but Z is thought to complicate the relationship. Suppose, for 
example, that the relation of weight to height is wanted. Age may 
affect this relationship. So the ratio of weight to age and of height to 
age might be computed, and the relation of the ratios taken as show¬ 
ing. whether people who are tall for their ages are also heavy for 
their ages. 


7. If the line is to be forced through the origin, the maximum likelihood or least- 
Squares estimator of the slope is 
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The difficulty is that relating Y /Z to X/Z is, in part, relating the 
reciprocal of Z to itself. Suppose that all values of Z, F, and Z are 
positive, and that Z and Y are unrelated. Then whenever Z happens 
to be large, X/Z and Y/Z will tend to be small. When Z happens to 
be small, X/Z and Y/Z will tend to be large. This is illustrated m 
Table 548, which shows ten sets of three two-digit random numbers 

TABLE 548 

Ten Sets of Three Two-Digit Random Numbers 
and THE Ratios of the First Two to the Third 


Source; The Rand Corporation, A Million Random Digits (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press 
1955). 



8 9 10 II 12 Z 


FIG. 548. Scatter diagram of | and j , where X, Y, and Z are two-digit 
random numbers. Sample size ten. 

Source: Table 548. 
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17.5 An Illustration 

(reading 00 as 100), and the ratios of the first two to the third. Fig. 548 
is a scatter diagram of the ratios, and shows clearly the tendency of 
the two ratios to be correlated even though X and Y are not. (You 
should plot X and V yourself to see that they look unrelated. What 
little relationship appears is due entirely to the eighth observation 
( 2 , 2 ).) 

If X and Y actually are related, the real relationship will be dis¬ 
torted by the spurious relation resulting from introducing Z into 
both sides of the relation. A proper way to study a relation involving 
three or more variables is that indicated in Secs. 17.1.5 and 17-4.2, 
multiple regression. 

17.5 

AN ILLUSTRATION 

Example 549 Expense and Duration of Trips 

The analysis of the travel expenses in Sec. 16.2.2 disregarded the dura¬ 
tions of the trips. There is nothing actually wrong with neglecting duration 
of trip, but it is an inefficient way to carry out the analysis because chance 
variation enters in two ways, in duration of trip, and in expense for a given 
duration. The first source of variation can be eliminated by allowing for 
duration of trip. The allowance can be made by regression techniques. 

The data needed are in Table 550. In Fig. 551, individual expenses are 
plotted against trip duration measured in quarters of a day. As anyone would 
guess, travel expense tends to be greater, the greater the duration of a trip. 

The center line has been fitted to the data by the method of least squares. 
The line obtained is 

Y c = 11.97 + 4.59X, 

where Y denotes the vertical height of the line corresponding to the hori¬ 
zontal distance X\ that is, 

Estimated expense = 11.97 plus 4.59 per day. 

The computations are shown in Table 552. 

The dashed lines drawn above and below the fitted line are analogous 
to the three-sigma control limits of Fig. 503, though here they are based on 
all 100 observations instead of just the first 50. The difference is that these 
limits allow for the duration of a trip. They are 99.7 percent confidence 
intervals for a new observation (see Sec. 17.3.4). Computation of the limits is 
shown in Table 553. The curvature is much less noticeable here than in 
Fig. 540 because of the smaller standard error of estimate and larger sample 
size. 
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TABLE 550 

Travel Expense, Length of Trip, and Expense per Day, 100 Trips 


Trip 

Number 

Length 

(days) 

Expenses 

(dollars) 

Expense 
per Day 

1 


64.92 

8.38 

2 


30.70 

8.77 

3 

6.50 

27.45 

4.22 

4 

4.00 

33.44 

8.36 

5 

1.75 

16.38 

9.36 

6 

4.75 

35.05 

7.38 

7 

2.75 

19,26 

7.00 

8 

3.50 

21.74 

6.21 

9 

1.00 

8.72 

8.72 

10 

3.50 

22.24 

6.35 

11 

4.25 

42.83 

10.08 

12 

4.75 

30.77 

6.48 

13 

4.75 

29.15 

6.14 

14 

2.50 

19.58 

7.83 

15 

4.75 

31.96 

6.73 

16 

2.50 

26.41 

10.56 

17 

3.75 

27.09 

7.22 

18 

2.50 

25.22 

10.09 

19 

3.25 

33.68 

10,36 

20 

2.75 

23.16 

8.42 

21 

3.75 

27.30 

7.28 

22 

2.00 

18.17 

9.08 

23 

4.25 

28.81 

6.78 

24 

4.00 

31.94 

7.98 

25 

1.75 

18.82 

10.75 

26 

1.75 

21.11 

12.06 

27 

6.00 

27.82 

4.64 

28 

2.00 

17.85 

8.92 

29 

2.00 

15.91 

7.96 

30 

2.75 

27.21 

9.89 

31 

4.25 

32.49 

7.64 

32 

.50 

13.09 

26.18 ! 

33 

9.00 

61.50 

6.83 

34 

5.50 

24.53 

4.46 

35 

1.25 

16.37 

13.10 

36 

2.00 

28.91 

14.46 

37 

3.25 

35.26 

10.85 

38 

2.75 

20.64 

7.51 

39 

2.00 

28.30 

14.15 

40 

3.25 

28.92 

8.90 

41 

2.25 

22.26 

9.89 

42 

1.50 

20.20 

13.47 

43 

1.50 

12.45 

8.30 

44 

2.00 

28.96 

14.48 

45 

4.00 

25.96 

6.49 

46 

4.00 

23.68 

5.92 

47 

2.75 

17.57 

6.39 

48 

3.00 

29.96 

9.99 

49 

2.75 

27.21 

9.89 

50 

1.50 

21.64 

14.43 






Trip 

Number 

Length 

(days) 

Expenses 

(dollars) 

Expense 
per Day 

51 

3.00 

21.60 

7.20 

52 

3.00 

22.21 

7.40 

53 

7.25 

45.20 

6.23 

54 

4.75 

17.98 

3.79 

55 

1.50 

18.00 

12.00 

56 

3.75 

35.17 

9.38 

57 

5.00 

28.20 

5.64 

58 

1.50 

17.19 

11.46 

59 

2.50 

29.63 

11.85 

60 

9.75 

55.20 

5.66 

61 

5.00 

44.69 

8.94 

62 

3.75 

23.23 

6.19 

63 

6.25 

32.41 

5.19 

64 

2.00 

22.48 

11.24 

65 

2.00 

29.01 

14.50 

66 

2.50 

12.64 

5.06 

67 

14.00 

76.40 

5.46 

68 

2.75 

18.40 

6.69 

69 

2.00 

24,08 

12.04 

70 

3.25 

28.01 

8.62 

71 

3.00 

21.93 

7.31 

72 

3.00 

20.73 

6.91 

73 

3.75 

29.13 

7.77 

74 

2.25 

19.84 

8.82 

75 

4.50 

31.51 

7.00 

76 

3.75 

32.07 

8.55 

77 

2.00 

20.50 

10.25 

78 

3.75 

25.48 

6.79 

79 

4.00 

39.29 

9.82 

80 

4.25 

43.83 

10.31 

81 

5.00 

34.69 

6.94 

82 

4.00 

25.37 

6.34 

83 

2.00 

37.30 

18.65 

84 

5.25 

37.61 

7.16 

85 

1.50 

16.80 

11.20 

86 

2.50 

24.65 

9.86 

87 

1.75 

16.01 

9.15 

88 

6.50 

46.08 

7.09 

89 

1.00 

15.35 

15.35 

90 

4.75 

29.15 

6.14 

91 

2.50 

17.45 

6.98 

92 

4.00 

34.22 

8.56 

93 

2.75 

31.24 

11.36 

94 

3.25 

29.33 

9.02 

95 

4.50 

46.61 

10.36 

96 

2.50 

24.08 

9.63 

97 

6.25 

37.21 

5.95 

98 

2.75 

22.12 

8.04 

99 

2.50 

43.83 

17.53 

100 

4.25 

39.06 

9.19 

Total 

353.25 

2,818.79 

899.90 
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77.5 An illustration 




Source: Tables 550, 552, and 553. 
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TABLE 552 

Computation of Linear Relation of Total 
Expense to Duration of Trip 


X — duration of a trip (days). 

Y — total expense of a trip (dollars). 
n — number of trips = 100. 


The six primary quantities computed from Table 550 are 

n = 100 £r = 2818.79 

Y,X = 353.25 ]TF 2 = 91730.8941 

£X 2 = 1635.3125 £XF = 11736.4050. 

From these 

E* 2 = E<* “ ^) 2 = E* 2 ~ = 387.4569 

Ey = £(F - F) 2 = £F 2 - = 12275.1235 


- £(* - ^)(f - y) = £zf - - 1779 . 


0293. 


Then 


_ 1779.0293 
^2 387.4569 

- 11.97 


4.5916 


F c = 11.97 + 4.59X 


It is interesting to look again at the three expenses which were out 
of control in the earlier control chart for individual trips (Fig. 503). 

Trip 1, 7.75 days, was out of control. Now it is a little inside the 
limits. 

Trip 33, 9 days, was out of control but now is well inside. 

Trip 67, 14 days, was farthest out. Now it is not only in control, 
but almost exactly what would be expected of a trip of 14 days’ 
duration. 

On the other hand, Trip 99, 2.5 days, which appeared to be in 
control before, is now seen to be out of control. 

To a certain extent, duration of trip explains the variability in 
the total expenses. These control limits show what variability to ex¬ 
pect after allowing for the duration of a trip. The same sort of analysis 
can be applied to many other situations. 

Suppose that Example 549 had been analyzed (contrary to the 
warning of Sec. 17.4.5) by computing for each trip the ratio of ex¬ 
pense to duration, and calculating the mean of these 100 ratios. The 
mean of the ratios is $9.00 per day. 
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TABLE 553 


Computation of Control Limits Y c =b ^ s y-Yc FOR Linear Relation 
of Total Expense to Duration of Trip 


. .r.■' ' ' ■ i 

SY- 



*r.x - yjmi 

-?Y-bT.W- 

XKY - f) 

T. = sr.x . + 1 4 - -.$)*. 

n- 2 


\ * 

£<*- xY 

1 12275.1235 - (4.5916)(1779.0293) 


(X - 3.53) 2 

\ 98 

— 6.47 = standard error of estimate. 

387.4569 

X 

Yc 

SY~Yc 

Yc 4* 3*r-rc 

Y e - 3s y -Yc 

0 

11.97 

6.60 


31.77 

—7.83 

1 

16.56 

6.56 


36.24 

-3.12 

2 

21.15 

6.52 


40.71 

1.59 

3 

25.74 

6.50 


45.24 

6.24 

4 

30.33 

6.50 


49.83 

10.83 

5 

34.92 

6.52 


54.48 

15.36 

6 

39.51 

6.55 


59.16 

19.86 

7 

44.10 

6.60 


63.90 

24.30 

8 

48.69 

6.67 


68.70 

28.68 

9 

53.28 

6.75 


73.53 

33.03 

10 

57.87 

6.84 


78.39 

37.35 

11 

62.46 

6.95 


83.31 

41.61 

12 

67.05 

7.07 


88.26 

45.84 

13 

71.64 

7.21 


93.27 

50.01 

14 

76.23 

7.36 


98.31 

54.15 

15 

80.82 

7.52 


103.38 

58.26 


On the other hand, the total expense for the 100 trips is $2818.79, 
and the total duration is 353.25 days. The ratio of these gives the 
expense as $7.98 per day. 

The regression analysis, however, has shown the daily expense as 
$4.59 per day. 

Why do these figures differ? What is the meaning of each? Which 
one best represents the average expense per day? 

First, consider the two results of the ratio method, $9.00 and 
$7.98. Whenever an average is computed, it is an average over some 
kind of units. The $9.00 figure (which may be called the average of 
the ratios) is an average based on one number for each trip. The 
$7.98 figure (which may be called the ratio of the averages, referring 
to average expense per trip and average duration per trip) is an av¬ 
erage based on one number for each day. Thus, the mean, daily ex¬ 
pense per trip is $9.00; but the mean daily expense per day is $7.98. 

Either of these ratios could be expected to prevail (with allowance 
for sampling error) in the future only if the distribution of trips by 
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duration were to be the same in the future; for there is a definite rela¬ 
tion between the ratios and the duration: the shorter the duration, 
the higher, on the average, the ratio of expense to duration. In fact, 
the mean ratio of expense to duration for trips of duration D is 
$4.59 + ($11.97/Z)). The $4.59 represents the incremental or marginal 
cost, that is, the amount by which the total expense increases, on the 
average, for each day’s increase in duration. The $11.97 represents a 
fixed or overhead cost per trip, and in the ratio of expense to dura¬ 
tion it is spread more thinly over the days of a long trip than over 
the days of a short trip. 

The five trips with the highest average expense per day are shown 
In Table 554A. 


TABLE 554A 

Five Trips with Highest Average Expense per Day 

Trip Number Expense per Day 

32 $26.18 

65 14.50 

83 18.65 

89 15.35 

99 17.53 

Now, Table 550 shows that all of these trips were of shorter dura¬ 
tion than average. The durations were, respectively, 0.50, 2.00, 2.00, 
1.00, and 2.50 days. Table 554B gives a comparison between actual 
total expense and expense predicted by the regression equation 
Y e = 11.97 + 4.59X. Thus, after allowing for duration, Trips 32 and 
89 a^e actually less expensive than average. Trip 65 is above average 

TABLE 554B 

Actual Total Expense and Total Expense Predicted by 
Regression Equation, Five Trips of Table 554A 


Trip 

Actual 

Calculated 

Number 

Total Expense 

Total Expense (Y c ) 

32 

$13.09 

$14.26 

65 

29.01 

21.15 

83 

37.30 

21.15 

89 

15.35 

16.56 

99 

43.83 

23.44 


even after allowing for duration of trip, but Fig. 551 shows that it is 
well within the upper control limit. In fact, it is closer to the regres¬ 
sion line than quite a few other trips. Trip 83 does not reach the 
upper control limit, but it is still unusually high, even after allowing 
for its relatively short duration. Fig. 551 shows that Trip 95 is nearly 
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as much on the high side as Trip 83, but the duration of Trip 95 was 
4.50 days, and its expense per day, $10.36, was not particularly un¬ 
usual. Finally, both the regression approach and the expense per day 
show Trip 99 to be unusually high. 

The fundamental reason for not using either the ratio of the av¬ 
erages or the average of the ratios to calculate the cost per day is that 
total expense is not proportional to duration of trip. The average 
total expense is related to duration, it varies with duration, it is a 
linear function of duration—but it is not proportional to duration. 
If each total expense were strictly proportional to duration of trip, 
then the average of the ratios, the ratio of the averages, and the 
slope of the regression line would all be equal. But even if total ex¬ 
pense is proportional to duration on the average, but not in each 
trip separately, the three measures will differ. 

17.6 

CONCLUSION 

Relationships between quantitative variables may be studied by 
regression lines, which show how the mean value of one variable is 
associated with the values of other variables, and by correlation co¬ 
efficients, which show to what extent the variation in one variable 
can be explained” by variation in another variable on which the 
mean value of the first variable depends. Thus, correlation coeffi¬ 
cients are measures of the strength of association, and regression lines 
express the actual relation of a variable to others. 

The principle of maximum likelihood leads to estimating the 
parameters of a regression equation in such a way that the line mini¬ 
mizes the sum of the squared vertical deviations of the observations 
from the line. The mean of these squared deviations, using 2 less than 
their number as the divisor, is an estimate of the variance of the ob¬ 
servations about the line; its square root is called the standard error 
of estimate. From the standard error of estimate can be computed 
standard errors of the slope of the regression line, of the height of the 
line at any value of the independent variable (including the intercept 
when the independent variable is zero), and of the difference be¬ 
tween a new observation and the line. From these standard errors, 
corresponding confidence intervals can be computed. 

The use of ratios instead of, or as part of, regression analysis is 
fraught with hazards. To allow for the effect of one variable on an¬ 
other by dividing the first into the second implies that the two vary 
proportionally, whereas regression analysis allows for variation that 
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is not proportional. Also, the relation between two ratios, each to 
the same third variable, may be in some degree spurious, a result of 
using the third variable on both sides of the relation. 

Many misuses of correlation and regression involve fallacious in¬ 
terpretations of valid relations. In particular, causal connections are 
often imputed to correlated variables. A valid relation may be ex¬ 
plained in various ways besides causation, one of the most common 
being the relation of each variable to some other variables. 

Like other tools, correlation and regression methods can be ex¬ 
tremely valuable when properly handled, but misleading when im¬ 
properly handled. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


Example 556A 

For Example 201, let Y = score on Test 2, and X - score on Test 1, 
(If you wish, you may first code your observations to simplify computations, 
for example, by subtracting 100 from each score.) 

(1) Compute a and binY — a + bX. Check both by plotting your line 

and by the method of Table 536. 

(2) Compute s b . Is b significantly different from zero? 

(3) Compute syx- 

(4) Compute s T . for X = 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200. 

(5) Plot 95 percent confidence limits for the regression line. (Multiply 
s Y by the factor given in Table 540.) 

(6) Compute and plot 95 percent confidence limits for a new observa- 
tion. 

(7) Compute r. 

Example 556B 

Same requirements as Example 556A, for the regression of height on 
weight, that is, height - a + b (weight), using the data of Table 531. . 

On the same chart, plot your regression line and the one obtained in 
Sec. 17.2.5. Why is your line different? Under what circumstances would 
each line be useful? 

Example 556C 

In Example 556B, show that r is the same whether computed from srjsy 
or Ax- 

Ex ample 556D 

Do Example 243A, or if you already have, reconsider your answer in the 
light of this chapter. 
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Example 557 

This example illustrates a simple descriptive technique useful in studying 
rel ^° n ? hi f b . etween a dependent variable and two independent vari¬ 
ables. The following data are coded data derived from actual laboratory 
tests of a certain steel product. Y represents tensile strength of the product. 
X\ and X 2 represent concentrations of two elements thought to be related to 
tensile strength. 


TABLE 557 

Tensile Strength and Concentrations of Two Elements, 
30 Samples of a Steel Product 


Test 




Number T 

X 1 

x 2 

1 

184 

21 

26 

2 

70 

8 

16 

3 

94 

22 

16 

4 

120 

18 

29 

5 

116 

20 

21 

6 

174 

20 

27 

7 

104 

18 

19 

8 

117 

15 

28 

9 

26 

10 

17 

10 

110 

19 

13 

11 

104 

19 

14 

12 

140 

20 

23 

13 

160 

22 

26 

14 

47 

9 

18 

15 

110 

20 

11 


Test 




Number T 

Xi 

x 2 

16 

88 

16 

15 

17 

170 

24 

18 

18 

74 

16 

8 

19 

107 

16 

18 

20 

112 

16 

23 

21 

152 

20 

26 

22 

123 

16 

17 

23 

114 

20 

15 

24 

114 

16 

23 

25 

87 

18 

19 

26 

100 

16 

24 

27 

110 

20 

17 

28 

99 

18 

13 

29 

124 

15 

16 

30 

104 

16 

20 


^ 0t a scatter diagram with F as vertical axis and X x as horizontal. 
What is the visual impression you get as to the relationship between F and 

Xi? 


(2) . Pick out the tests with the ten highest values of X 2 and mark their 
dots with the letter “77” (for “high”). Similarly, mark the dots corresponding 
with the middle ten values of X 2 with cc Xf,” and the lowest ten, with “L” 
How, if at all, does X 2 appear to affect the relationship between Fi and X x ? 

(3) Parallel to Step (1), using F and X 2 . 

(4) Parallel to Step (2), ranking by values of X x . (Because of ties, you will 
not be able to group the data into three exactly equal groups, but this is not 
essential.) 

(5) Summarize what you have learned about the relationship between 
F and X x and X 2 . 

In practice, often Steps (1) and (2) would suffice. While this procedure is 
really a descriptive rather than analytical one, it is useful even in analytical 
studies as a preliminary to mathematical computations. 
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Example 558A 

(1) Fit the regression relationship F c = a + biXt + b^Xz to the data of 

Example 557. . . 

(2) For each test compute F e and F — F e . The sum of the deviations 
F — F c should equal zero except for rounding discrepancies. 

(3) State in words the interpretation of your result. Compare with your 
answer in Step (5) of Example 557. 

Example 558B 

What internal evidence, if any, of inaccurate measurement do you find 
in the data of Example 557? 
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Chapter 18 


18.1 

TIME SERIES PROBLEMS 

A time series is a set of observations made at different times. Each 
observation represents both a quantity and the time when this quan¬ 
tity occurred. Typical time series are the population of the United 
States at the successive decennial censuses beginning with 1790; the 
number of games played in successive World Series beginning with 
1903; the level of Lake Michigan by months beginning with 1860; 
the velocity of a missile by milliseconds (thousandths of a second) 
from firing; the number of shares sold on the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change daily beginning with, say, the end of World War II; the 
number of cars on Manhattan Island each minute from midnight to 
midnight on, say, February 29, 1956. 

Time series are sometimes studied simply because of an interest 
in history. Sometimes, as in the Goldhamer-Marshall study of mental 
disease (Sec. 2.8.2) the interest is in correlation and analysis of rela¬ 
tions between variables. Often, however, the ultimate interest is in 
the future: prognostication. 

Those who attempt to forecast time series often turn to statisti¬ 
cians. Indeed, a common stereotype of the statistician is a sort of 
astrologer who studies the movements and concatenations of time 
series, then forecasts business conditions; consequently, “statistician,” 
“seer,” and “crystal ball” are often juxtaposed. If you have read— 
or even skimmed—this far in this book, it certainly will not surprise 
you to learn that statisticians deal with other problems and by 
methods other than clairvoyance, but it may shock you to learn that 
when it comes to time series, there is no Santa Claus. 

In the field of time series, there is no well-developed, widely- 
applicable, tried-and-proven body of techniques for inference corn- 
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parable to those presented in Part III. Time series is a subject to 
which much attention is being given by statistical theorists currently, 
and in which, indeed, there have been some promising developments, 
especially in the past decade—enough so that a few theorists may 
feel affronted by the first sentence of this paragraph. But the obstacles 
are great. For one thing, the techniques that have been developed 
tend to require formidable computations. It has been pointed out 
that methods such as those presented in Part III, especially more 
complicated methods of the same type not included in this book, 
could not have become so widely understood and used throughout 
all branches of science without the ready accessibility of modern desk 
calculators, which are well suited to the calculations involved. Equally 
effective analyses of time series may be similarly dependent upon the 
widespread accessibility of high-speed electronic calculators, whose 
development and distribution has as yet scarcely begun. There are, 
however, many conceptual as well as computational difficulties. 

At any rate, statistics can offer help in handling time series like 
that it can offer in descriptive statistics. Appropriate methods de¬ 
pend especially closely on the subject matter and the problem, but 
statisticians have acquired a certain amount of skill, lore, and wari¬ 
ness by which they can save the subject-matter specialist from having 
to learn everything the hard way—that is, by painful blunders. 

18.2 

SERIAL CORRELATION 

A simple control chart, such as that of Fig. 503, is a kind of time 
series, for the observations are plotted in the order of their occur¬ 
rence, though not with reference to their exact time. No special prob¬ 
lems arose in our discussion of control charts to forewarn of the diffi¬ 
culties of analyzing time series. On a control chart, the observations 
are independent, at least under the null hypothesis that the process 
is in control. Independence implies (see Sec. 10.4) that the observa¬ 
tions are as likely to occur in any particular sequence as in any other. 
It is exactly as likely (and no more likely) that the smallest and largest 
observations will be consecutive as that the two largest or two small¬ 
est—or, indeed, any two observations—will be consecutive. An addi¬ 
tional observation taken between two of those in the sample would 
have brought as much new information as an additional observation 
taken at any other time, for with independent observations no light 
is thrown on the value of an observation by knowing the value of 
adjacent observations. 
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With most time series, however, observations that are consecutive 
or near together are correlated. If a measurement of the velocity of 
a missile is 3,000 feet per second at a certain time and 2,950 feet per 
second a second later, measurements at intervening times will add 
little information that could not be deduced from these two. Not 
only the population mean velocity, but the velocity of the particular 
missile and the errors of the measuring devices are restricted in their 
possibilities for change within short times. Thus, measurements each 
millisecond between the two original measurements would bring 
little, if any, increase in information about the population of veloci¬ 
ties. Certainly the standard error of the mean would not be reduced 
by a factor of Vl, 000/2, or about 22, as would be the case for 
independent observations if a sample were increased from 2 to 1,000. 

The stock market is another example. It is almost as “impossible 5 * 
that consecutive days will see the all-time high and all-time low level 
of prices—or even the year’s high and low—as it is that consecutive 
seconds will see the high and low velocities of a missile. 

The dependence, or serial correlation, of observations that are 
close in time is, however, a little more subtle and difficult to under¬ 
stand than has been made clear yet. Insofar as the relation between 
observations is accounted for by changes in the population mean from 
one time to another, there is no new problem. The problem arises 
from relations among the deviations of the observations from the means 
of their respective populations. 

Though the height-weight data of Sec. 17.2 are not a time series, 
they can serve to illustrate the point about serial correlation , that is, 
correlation of values that are adjacent or near in a series. The weights 
at successive heights are not serially correlated. Knowing that ob¬ 
servations at, say, 69 and 71 inches were above (or below) the popu¬ 
lation means for those heights would have no bearing on whether an 
observation at 70 inches would be above or below its population 
mean. Serial correlation refers to correlation among values of de¬ 
pendent variables other than the correlation accounted for by the 
independent variable (time, in time series). With the missile, for 
example, if for some reason its velocity at a certain instant exceeds 
the population mean velocity for that instant in the trajectories of 
similar missiles under similar conditions, then the velocity a second 
earlier or later—and certainly a microsecond (millionth of a second) 
earlier or later—will also be above the corresponding population 
mean, and probably by about the same amount. Furthermore, if the 
error in measuring the actual velocity is positive at a given time, it 
will probably be positive an instant later or earlier, because of lags, 
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inertia, or persistence in the measuring device, though that depends 
on the device. Thus, the successive observations do not give inde¬ 
pendent determinations of their respective population means. It is 
not the fact that the population means are changing that is referred 
to as serial correlation, but the fact that successive deviations from 
the population means are correlated. 

Serial correlation ordinarily does not prevent the method of least 
squares from providing reasonably good point estimates of the param¬ 
eters of a line describing a time series. It does, however, invalidate 
the usual estimates of standard errors, and consequently interferes 
with interval estimation or testing of hypotheses. Furthermore, many 
time series (especially of social phenomena) move in ways sufficiently 
complicated to make it impractical to fit lines to them mathemati¬ 
cally, so that even point estimates may not actually be available. 

Serial correlation can create an illusion of cycles where data are 
merely nonindependent. When some random effect moves a series 
above its mean, for example, it tends, because of serial correlation, to 
move back only after several observations. If, as is often the case, the 
changes themselves are serially correlated, this illusion of cycles is even 
more pronounced. Such movements are, of course, real oscillations; 
but they are not cycles in the sense of having a regular duration 
{period) or amplitude of rise and fall. So-called “business cycles,’ 5 
for example, are not cycles with the rigid periodicity implied by the 
term “cycles,” but oscillations of variable (and unpredictable) dura¬ 
tion and amplitude. Almost any series, if stared at long and hopefully 
enough, begins to shape up into patterns and cycles. An enterprising 
new Rorschach 1 may some day develop a test of statistical personality 
based on a standard set of random, serially correlated time series. 

Serial correlation also complicates affairs for those who want to 
use time series to study the relationship between variables. If each 
of two series being compared is serially correlated, close agreement 
at one point is accompanied by close agreement at adjacent points, 
so what looks like several instances of agreement may simply be one 
instance seen several times. Similarly, what appears as a number of 
consecutive instances of nonagreement, or of counter movement, may 
really be one instance seen repeatedly. To the extent that data are 
serially correlated, they are redundant—repetitions of a single piece 
of information, like a phonograph needle stuck in the groove, or 
election votes under a dictatorship. 

1. The Rorschach personality test consists of a series of ink blots. The subject describes 
what each suggests to him, and from these descriptions the tester draws inferences about the 
personality of the subject. 
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thp 3- he faC f^ a i “f* 0 -* of tacklin S th ese difficulties are beyond 
thL th PC ° f hlS book , should not be allowed to create the impression 
that here are no such methods. The standard error of a mean of 

carbfcomnute V d at Th S “ ^ mm P uted if the amount of correlation 
can be computed. The presence of serial correlation can be tested 

th^differ^nrcftw 4 ™ 31 ^’ by c ° m P arin & th e standard deviation of 
Itl dff ®, ces between consecutive observations with the value this 

tinnf 3 ^ deviatlon would be expected to have if the same observa- 
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are Represented by Zj, Z 2 , . . ., Z„ and the differences by d, = 

be smicr1n^hfnl _ t \ ' • > d -~l = X n~ the differences will 
smXr 7 2 ^ ^ value on the average, and hence will have a 
n ^ b , , ndar f deviation, if the observations are serially correlated 
positively (and larger if the serial correlation is negative) than if thev 
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Example 563 Serial Correlation 

A simple, artificial example of serial correlation will illustrate some of 
the basw pomts just discussed. Suppose that the observations in a time series 
arise as follows: each value K is an independent drawing from a norma 

dr S aw bU t fi^ W K h 3 ” ean ° f ZCr ° 3nd standard deviation of one. We have 1 
ate^s Th y ° bservatl ° ns ln thls wa y fro m a table of random normal devi- 
F g 564 arC m T3bIe 563 3nd &ra P hed as a dme series in 


TABLE 563 

Thirty Independent Standard Normal Variables 
Arranged as a (< Xime Series” 



(Glencoe^Iltaot: i mS)^" **** m °°° Normd 
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Year 

FIG. 564. Thirty independent standard normal variables arranged as a 
“time series." 


As you examine Fig. 564, you may be tempted to see a downward trend, 
or a bias in favor of negative observations, or too many observations outside 
the interval —2 to +2. There are, indeed, hints of all three of these things, 
but none of the hints is strong enough to break through the barrier of sta¬ 
tistical significance. In fact, Fig. 564 could be regarded as another example 

of a control chart for an in-control process (see Chap. 16). 

Now let us construct another time series in which the population mean M 
is still zero, but in which the successive observations are no longer independ¬ 
ent. In particular, assume that the value of the series in any year is exactly 
the same as in the preceding year except for a random change. Such a senes 
may be generated by cumulating the values of K in Table 563. The senes 
starts at 551 in the first year. In the second year 

— 506, so the second observation is .551 + ( — .506) - .045. Simil y, _ 
third year is .045 + (-1.077) = -1.032. The resulting time series is 

Pl0t It requires no special imaginativeness to see patterns of systematic varia¬ 
tion in Fig. 565. Actually, however, the population mean has never wavered 
from zero. The appearance of trend and cycles is due to the serial correlatio. • 

While this particular mechanism should not be taken too seri¬ 
ously as a description of real time series, it does illustrate the Pf°b le ™ 
of dealing with serially correlated data, and suggests how it mig 
overcome. If we were confronted with a series like that of Fig. 565, 
we would know how to deal with it statistically if we knew how it 
had been generated. We would then look at the differences between 
successive observations, and this would bring us back to Fig. 564, 
to which standard methods would apply, since the differences are 
random, independent drawings from a stable population. In this case 
we see that it is impossible to find a better method of forecasting the 
series of Fist. 565 than to say that next year will be identical with 
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this year (point estimate) with a confidence interval based on the 
standard error of the random deviation K, or 1. 

In practical statistics, we do not ordinarily know the mechanism, 
so have to evolve and test hypotheses about it. We need to be able 
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FIG. 565. Time series generated by cumulating the series shown in Fig. 564. 


to test whether there is really serial correlation in data like those of 
Fig. 565 and also, if possible, whether the mean of the population 
is stable through time. Some simple methods of approaching these 
problems will be presented in Secs. 18.4 and 18.5. 

18.3 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE TIME SERIES 

To illustrate the problems of analyzing statistical time series, we 
shall use primarily a single series. This series, shown in Table 566 
and Fig. 567, gives the highest monthly level of Lake Michigan- 
Huron for each year from 1860 to 1955. We see a rather erratic pat¬ 
tern of movement, with an apparent tendency to drift downward. 
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TABLE 566 

Lake Michigan-Huron, Highest Monthly Mean Level 
for Each Calendar Year, 1860-1955 
(Height in Feet above 500) 


Vear 

Level 

Two 

Cate¬ 

gories® 

Three 

Cate- 

gories*> 

Change 

I860 

83.3 

H 

E 


1 

83.5 

H 

E 

+ * 

2 

83.2 

H 

E 


3 

82.6 

H 

E 

— 

4 

82.2 

H 

E 

— 

5 

82.1 

H 

E* 

— 

6 

81.7 

H 

M* 

*— * 

7 

82.2 

H 

E m 


8 

81.6 

H 

M* 


9 

82.1 

H 

E 

+ 

1870 

82.7 

H 

E 

4- 

1 

82.8 

H 

H* 

+* 

2 

81.5 

H 

M* 


3 

82.2 

H 

E 

+ 

4 

82.3 

H 

E 

+• 

5 

82.1 

H 

E 


6 

83.6 

a 

E 

+* 

7 

82.7 

E 

E 

— 

8 

82.5 

H 

E* 

— 

9 

81.5 

H 

M* 


1880 

82.1 

E 

E 

+ 

1 

82.2 

E 

E 

-f 

2 

82.6 

E 

E 

+ 

3 

83.3 

E 

E 

+* 

4 

83.1 

E 

E 

—* 

5 

83.3 

E 

E 

+ 

6 

83.7 

E 

E 

+* 

7 

82.9 

E 

E 

— 

8 

82.3 

E 

E * 

— 

9 

81.8 

E 

U 

— 

1890 

81.6 

E* 

M 

- 

1 

80.9 

L* 

M 

—* 

2 

81.0 

E 

M 

+ 

3 

81.3 

E 

M 

+ 

4 

81.4 

E • 

M 

+• 

5 

80.2 

L 

M 

— 

6 

80.0 

L 

M 

_* 

7 

80.85 

L 

U 

+* 

8 

80.83 

L* 

M 


9 

81.1 

E* 

M 

+* 

1900 

80.7 

L* 

M 

_* 

1 

81.1 

E * 

M 

+* 


80.83 

80.82 

81.5 

81.6 

81.5 

81.6 
81.8 
81.1 


L 

L* 

H 

H 

H 

E 

H 

E* 


Year Level 


1910 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

1920 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

1930 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


1940 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

1950 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


80.5 

80.0 

80.7 

81.3 

80.7 
80.0 
81.1 
81.87 
81.91 

81.3 

81.0 

80.5 

80.6 

79.8 
79.6 
78.49 
78.49 

79.6 

80.6 

82.3 

81.2 

79.1 

78.6 

78.7 
78.0 

78.6 

78.7 

78.6 

79.7 
80.0 

79.3 
79.0 

80.2 

81.5 

80.8 
81.00 
80.96 
81.1 
80.8 

79.7 

80.0 

81.6 

82.7 
82.1 

81.7 
81.5 


Two 

Cate¬ 

gories 

Three 

Cate¬ 

gories 

Change 

L 

J U 

_ 

L 

M 

_ * 

V* 

M 

•f 

H* 

M 

+ * 

L 

M 

— 

L* 

M 

_* 

H 

M 

+ 

H 

M 

+ 

E 

M 

+ • 

E 

M 

— 

H* 

M 

— 

L 

M 

—■* 

L 

M* 

+* 


L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L* 

a 

H * 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 


L 

L 

L 

L 

L* 
M* 
H * 

M* 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 


+: 

+! 


L 

V 

+ 

L 

M* 


L 

L 

_ 

L 

IS 

—■* 

L* 

M 

+ 

H* 

M 

+* 

L* 

M 

—* 

H* 

M 

+; 

L m 

M 


//• 

M 


L 

M* 

—• 

L 

L* 


L* 

M 

+ 

E 

M* 

4-. 

E 

E 


E 

E* 

— 

H 

M 

— 

E • 

u • 



Source: Unpublished data provided by U.S. Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. 
A published hydrograph of the Lake Survey gives these data graphically. Data for certain 
years are shown to two decimals to avoid ties. 


a H: 581 ft. or more 
L: Under 581 ft. 

* represents end of a run. 


& H : 582 ft. or more 
M: 580 ft. or more but under 582 ft. 
L: Under 580 ft. 
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Changes in the level of the lakes are of importance for many reasons: 

Levels of the water surfaces of the Great Lakes have varying effects on three 
major economic interests—shore property, lake shipping, and hydroelectric 
power. In general, high levels benefit shipping and power. Increased depths m 
harbors and channels, which permit vessels to load only an inch or two deeper, 
permit sizable increases in cargoes, particularly in the huge modern lake freight¬ 
ers. Production of hydroelectric power is obviously facilitated by an abundance 
of water. But high lake levels are extremely injurious to shore properties, par¬ 
ticularly during storms. . .. Periods of low lake levels likewise present problems. 
For example, maintenance of high flows for power would further decrease the 
drafts to which vessels on the Great Lakes could be loaded. ^ 

There is no way to solve these problems with the lakes in their present un¬ 
regulated state, since the recurring highs and lows are natural and not man- 

1113 It has long been recognized that accurate forecasting of lake levels would 
enable each interest to gain some measure of protection against oncoming mg s 
and lows which might be damaging. A number of studies to this end have been 
made in the past by leading hydraulic engineers, but until recently it was be- 
l wd inadvisable to forecast lake levels more than one month m advance. 


Prediction of the lake levels may also be of general scientific interest, 

beyond any one particular practical problem. 

If a time series is in a state of statistical control (see Chap, lo), 
the historical record tells us all we need or can know for predictive 
purposes, unless we can identify additional variables, as ui the travel 
expense data of Chaps. 16 and 17. As long as a senes is m control, 
the mean of the series is our point estimate for the future, and the 
upper and lower control limits are the bounds of our confidence in¬ 
terval. A glance at 'Fig. 567 suggests, and our analysis will confirm, 
that the lake data are not in a state of statistical control. Hence we 
are interested in exploring ways in which the data depart from sta¬ 
tistical control. Do they show a downward trend? Is there some regu¬ 
lar cycle? Are there patterns which would help us to predict. 

We shall explore questions like these in the balance of this chap¬ 
ter. The explorations we shall make will illustrate, of course, only 
the statistical facets of a real study of the lake levels. A real stu y 
would involve the whole highly developed science of hydrology, and 
the concomitant study of related series: flows, involutions, tempera¬ 
tures, winds, etc., with their effects on the water level. Such a study 
would also take account of knowledge gained from similar studies of 
other bodies of water; of relevant historical events, such as deforesta- 


3. Louis D. Kirshner and M. Asce, “Forecasting Great Lakes Levels Ai ds P°wer and 
Navigation,” Civil Engineering, Vol. 24 (1954), pp. 98-99. Lakes Michigan and Huron^ave 
a common level and so are regarded as one lake for this purpose, a 
Lakes, Superior, Erie, and Ontario, has a separate level. 
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tion and reforestation, canals, dams, and power projects; of relations 
between depth, volume, and area of a lake; and of many other factors. 

The first statistical issue that we shall consider is the question of 
serial correlation. We will investigate this through runs, or cluster¬ 
ing, of like observations. 

18.4 ; 

RUNS 

18.4.1 Runs of Several Kinds of Observations 

18.4.1.1 Two Kinds of Observation . One way to decide whether 
there is a real clustering of like observations is to classify the observa¬ 
tions into a few broad categories, such as high and low, or high, low, 
and medium, or perhaps high, high-medium, low-medium, and low, 
etc Then a new time series is made up of symbols such as H and L, 
or H, L, and Af, or A, B , C, and D , etc. In this new series, the num¬ 
ber of runs , r, is counted, a run being a group of consecutive symbols 
that are the same. (A run may consist of only one symbol.) 

Example 569 High and Low Levels of 
Lake Michigan-Huron 

Table 566 illustrates this. In the column headed “Two categories” 
the letters H and L have been entered according to whether the highest 
monthly mean level of Lake Michigan-Huron for a given year was 581 feet 
or more (H), or under 581 feet (Z,). The division was made at 581 feet simply 
because a quick inspection revealed it to be approximately at the midpoint 
of the range, which is from 578.0 feet (1934) to 583.7 feet (1886) A Had the 
median been readily available, it would have been used as the dividing point. 
Of the 96 years, 58 are marked H and 38 are marked L. A star has been 
placed at the end of each run; there are 23 runs, that is, r = 23. 

To interpret the figure 23, it is necessary to know the sampling 
distribution of r. Suppose 58 cards are marked H and 38 marked L. 
All 96 are thoroughly shuffled, and the number of runs counted; and 
suppose this is repeated a great number of times. How would the 
values of r vary? More specifically, would 23 be an improbably low 
value? If so, it would indicate clustering or bunching in the particular 
sample of 96 that has been observed. 

The sampling distribution of r is sufficiently well approximated 
by a normal distribution. The population mean, under the null hy- 

4. These are elevations referred to mean tide at New York as of 1935. 
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pothesis of independence, is 


+ 1, ,sw\T 




where n i and n 2 are the numbers of the two kind- of observation and 
„ _ „ u. „ 2 is the total number of observations. (It is obviously im¬ 
material which frequency is denoted by m.) The population stand- 
ard deviation is ____. 


_ /2nin 2 (2«i«2 ~ n ) 

<Tr V - h 2 (n - 1) 


The alternative hypothesis is that there is clustering, and this would 
result in too few runs; so a lower-tail probability is wanted. The exact 
probability of r or fewer runs is the same as that of r + 0.1 or fewer, 
r + 0.9 or fewer, r + 0.999 or fewer, or of any other number not less 
than r but less than r + 1; for since r must be an integer, the only 
way a value less than r + 1 can occur is if it is r or less. The normal 
approximation gives different probabilities throughout the range from 
r to r + 1 in which the exact probability is constant, so we will take 
the normal probability at the middle of the intervak-at r+ a. that 
j s — as the approximation to the exact probability. Thus, e 
ard normal variable is 

r + ? - Agr f 


and a little algebra shows that this is 

n{r - 2mn 2 

K — -—-—— ■ 

/2ni«2(2nin2 — n) 

\ 

For the two-category classification of Table 566 

n = 96, «i = 38, n 2 = 58, r = 23, 

whence „„ . .._ 

2»ma = 2 X 38 X 58 = 4,408 

and 

K _ (96 X 22.5) - 4,408 _ -2,248 _ _ 5 

/4^08(4^40F ::r 96) 4473 

V 95 

The value 23, then, is five standard deviations below the value to 
be expected (46.9) if the observations are independent. In other 
words, the lake has tended to be high for several years at a time an 


= -5.0. 
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then low for several years. To estimate next year’s hio-hest level this 
year s level is bVely to be closer than the 96-year average. 

io ~'Tib ri'ijt Kwo Kinds of Observation. 

Example 571 t . .ow, and Medium Levels of 
Lake Michigan-Huron 

With as many as 96 observations, more than two categories might well be 
used In the column of Table 566 headed “Three categories 

ifht^SO leVd “ k 82 ' 0 f ! Ct ° r ab ° Ve ’ Iifit is under 5 80-0 feet, and M 
if it is 580 feet or more but under 582.0 feet. Now the number of rum is 22. 

The sampling distribution in this case is also approximately nor- 

“f bIf "* re P resents the frequency of the 1th kind of observation (any 

her Of ob ng ° f t he kln u S 18 satisfactor y) and » = Zn, is the total num¬ 
ber of observations, the mean and standard deviation of r are 

M r = ~ , 

n 

„ _. / ZX ,2 [Z! fli 2 + n(n + 1)] — 2 n^nf — r? 
y n 2 (n - 1) ' 

Again, a lower-tail probability is required, so the continuity adjust¬ 
ment is made by adding | to r. Then the standard normal variable is 

K = 2>» 2 - n{n - r + |) 

I'Zufl’Enf + n(n + 1)| - 2 „y ni a - „i ' 

\ ' n - 1 “ 

These formulas are valid for any number of kinds of observations. For 
two kmds, they can be simplified to those given in Sec. 18 4 11 
For the three-category classification of Table 566, we have: ’ 


Then 
K = 


Category 

tli 

% 2 

Tli* 


H 

28 

784 

21,952 


M 

5*2 

2,704 

140,608 


L 

, 16 

256 

4,096 


Total 

96 

3,744 

166,656 


f 1) = 96 X 97 = 9, 

312, 

= (96)3 = 

884,736, 

r = 21 


3,744 - 

- (96 x 74 

.5) 


/3,744(3,744 + 9,312) 

“ 192 X 

166,656 - 

884,736 



95 



-3,408 

“3.408 



VT68,410.27 

4l0.4 

- * ~8.3. 
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Again, the observed number of runs is far less than the number to be 
exoected—58—if the observations were independent. 

This test and the preceding one would not, of course, both be 
applied to one set of data. This has been done here simply to ill 
trate the alternative tests. 

18.4.2 Movements Up and Down 

18 4 2 1 Runs Up and Down. Another relatively simple test shows 
whether the directions of ^7be possible forhigh 

anrrwTaluTI^ster together simply ^ 

changes, with directions of changes varying as for independent 
servations. 

Example 572 Runs Up and Down in the Level op 

Lake Michigan-Huron . . , . 

In Table 566, the fifth column shows whether the ^ The 

year was higher (+) or lower _(-) dec UnIs from 1861 

1891. There 

iVis a-+ 

runs ^ould be averaged (even if this 

gives a number not an integer). 

^£3SSa3SSH=S 

arranged at random and independently, is 

2 n - 1 

Mr — o ’ 


and the standard deviation is 


VR 




16 n — 29 
90 


where n is the total number of observations, henceis<one more .than 
the number of plus and minus signs. A . l0 r ^' r 'y ed L t h a t there will 

IffU ‘indicate-® .1* 
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adjustment consists of adding f to R. The standard normal variable 
after some algebraic rearrangements, is ’ 

3R — 2n + 2.5 


K 


4 


1 6n - 29 
10 


For the data of Table 566, n = 96 and R = 48, so 
144 - 192 + 2.5 -45.5 


K = 




16 X 96 -~29 V150.7 


45.5 

12.3 


10 


—3.7. 


Table 365 indicates that the probability of so few runs up and down, 
there were no real persistence of movement in the same direction 
would be less than 0.001. Thus, the lake evidently has a tendency 
to move consecutively in the same direction more often than would 
be the case with independent observations. The clustering of high 
and low values, therefore, is not due (at least not exclusively) to a 
and down ChangeS ’ but m some P art to cumulative movements up 

18.4.2.2 Predominance of Upward or Downward Changes. It might 
be, of course, that the general level of a series is changing. If the 
end were large relative to the oscillations about the trend, this 

ould result in few runs of like kinds of observations and also few 
runs up and down. 

siimt TfT le t i, teSt i 0r trend t0 COUnt the number of Plus and minus 
wu ^ dlreCtl ° n ° f movement predominates, the two signs 
should be equally numerous, except for chance variations. 8 

1 he number, S, of signs of either kind will be normally distributed 
de Se< J UenCeS of mde P endent observations, with mean and standard 


M k = 


n - 1 




ln + 1 
\lF' , 


where again n is the number of observations, or one more than the 
number of signs. 
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Note that successive changes are not independent mider the null 
hypothesis of a random, independent arrangement of the otaerva 
tions. To see this, consider the six possible sequences of the numbers 
1, 2, 3. With their corresponding sequences of plus and minus signs 

they are 


Since each sequence is equally probable under the null hypothesis 
the probability of a plus or a minus is * or 5 . But the conditiona 
probability that the second change will be +, given that the first s 
+ is only 4; and the conditional probability that the second wil 
1 given%hat the first is +, is £ Similar results hold if the first 
ign is i namely that the next sign is twice as likely to be the oppo- 
she as to be the same. For this reason,is less than (ody about 
58 percent as great as) if the successive signs were independent. 

58 A two-tail probability is ordinarily appropriate here, since if there 
is a trend it may be either upward or downward. Letting S represent 
the pumber 3 plus or of minus signs, whichever is less numerous the 
standard normal variable, incorporating a continuity adjustment, 

n — 2(S + 1) 

A = --■ - - 

The probability shown by Table 365 is to be doubled. 

Example 574 Predominant Direction of Change in 
the Level of Lake Michigan-Huron 

The data of Table 566 show n = 96, 5 = 45i (plus * C 

case of no change (1925 to 1926) has been counted as , plus and , minu . 

Hence 

- 96 -93 _ 3 _ 0i53i 


5. If the signs were independent, the standard deviation would be 




io^9‘ n there is the number of 


_unth 
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Clearly no evidence of trend is provided by this test, since the discrepancy is 
less than one standard deviation. From Table 365 a two-tail probability 
of 0.60 is found. The upward movements might, of course, be on the average 
larger, or smaller, than the downward movements. A trend of that kind would 
not be detected by this test. 

18.5 

MOVING AVERAGES 

The data on the maximum monthly mean level of Lake Michigan, 
Fig. 567, are again charted in Fig. 576. “Erratic 5 ’ variations from 
year to year tend to obscure such matters as the underlying directions 
of movement of the level, or the exact year in which highs and lows 
were reached. For some purposes it is desirable to smooth out such 
irregularities, in the hope of getting a truer picture of the basic move¬ 
ments of the series. 

Sometimes this is done by fitting a curved line to the data by 
least squares, letting time be the independent variable. For a series 
with as complicated a movement as this one, however, least-squares 
fitting is likely to be impractical. Simple formulas will probably not 
follow the data closely, and more complex curves may be excessively 
laborious computationally—especially if the observations are not 
evenly spaced in time, as fortunately they are in this example. 

Another device for giving a smoother description of a time series 
is the moving average. The point plotted for each date represents not 
the one measurement made for that date, but an average of that 
measurement and several neighboring ones, possibly with unequal 
weights. 

Before illustrating the use of a moving average, let us attempt to 
clarify its purposes. In Sec. IS.4 we discussed tests which detect vari¬ 
ous types of departure from control in time series. In the Lake Michi- 
gan-Huron data, we found serial correlation and possibly some time- 
shifts in the population mean, but no shifting of the population mean 
in any consistent direction. When we speak of “smoothing” the time 
series, then, we have in mind estimating the true population mean 
for various years. A number of schemes for “decomposing” time series 
—especially economic series—into systematic shifts of the population 
mean on the one hand and random components on the other have 
been widely expounded and used. The systematic shifts are further 
subdivided into “trend,” “cyclical,” and “seasonal” components. 
These methods involve assumptions about the generating mechanism 
of time series which may be far from realistic, and may, therefore, 
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lead to bad inferences by the time series analyst. The following quo¬ 
tation is a warning to any naive manipulator of time series: 

... the isolation of cyclical fluctuations is a highly uncertain operation. 
Edwin Frickey once diligently assembled 23 trend lines fitted by various investi¬ 
gators to pig iron production in the United States, and found that some of the 
trend lines yield cycles averaging 3 or 4 years in duration while others yield 
cycles more than ten times as long. This range of results, illustrates vividly the 
uncertainty that attaches to separations of trends and cycles, though it perhaps 
exaggerates the difficulties. If an investigator fits a trend line in a mechanical 
manner, without specifying in advance his conception of the secular trend or of 
cyclical fluctuations, he may get ‘cycles’ of almost any duration. .... 

It is fairly common for statisticians to assume that the elimination of the 
secular trend from a time series indicates what the course of the series would 
have been in the absence of secular movements, and that the graduation of a 
time series, whether in original or trend-adjusted form, indicates what the 
course of the series would have been in the absence of random movements. 
There is no warrant for such simple interpretations. A ‘least squares’ trend line 
fitted, for example, to grocery chain store, sales in the United States may move 
majestically on a chart, but the analytic significance of the trend line is obscure. 

At least some of the ‘growth factors’ impinging on this branch of business—the 
addition of meats and vegetables to the grocery line, the rise of supermarkets, 
special taxes on chain stores—have made their influence felt spasmodically. 
When a continuous ‘trend factor’ is eliminated from the data, it is therefore 
difficult to say what influences impinging on the activity have been removed 
and what influences have been left in the series. Cyclical graduations are. no 
easier to interpret than trend adjustments. Systematic smoothing of a time 
series will, indeed, eliminate short-run oscillations produced by random factors; 
but can it eliminate the influence of powerful random factors—such as a pro¬ 
tracted strike, or a succession of bad harvests, or a great war? 

There is always danger that the statistical operations performed on the 
original data may lead an investigator to bury real problems and worry about 
false ones. . . . 6 

In presenting the method of moving averages, we set forth a rela¬ 
tively simple method of smoothing, and attempt to point out its po¬ 
tential dangers as we explain it. This technique should be regarded 
primarily as a descriptive rather than an inferential technique. We 
deliberately omit the full “decomposition 55 procedure often given in 
statistics books, as too risky except in the hands of experts. 

Example 577 Five-Year Moving Average of Annual 
Highs of Lake Michigan-Huron 

A five-year moving average has been computed for the lake level series 
of Table 566, and added to Fig. 576. The method of computing the five-year 
moving average is illustrated in Table 578. 

6. Arthur F. Burns and Wesley C. Mitchell, Measuring Business Cycles (New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1946), pp. 37-3R 
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TABLE 578 

Illustration of Computations for Five-Year Moving Average 


Year 

Level 0 

Five-Year Moving 

Total 6 

Average 0 

1860 

83.3 



1 

83.5 



2 

83.2 

414.8 

82.96 

3 

82.6 

413.6 

82.72 

4 

82.2 

411.8 

82.36 

5 

82.1 

410.8 

82.16 

6 

81.7 

409.8 

81.96 

7 

82.2 

409.7 

81.94 

8 

81.6 

410.3 

82.06 

9 

82.1 

411.4 

82.28 

1870 

82.7 

410.7 

82.14 


Source: Table 566. 

° Fn feet above 500. 

6 In feet above 2,500. 


The moving total for a given year consists of the observation for that year 
plus those for the two preceding and the two following years. Each successive 
moving total is computed from the preceding total by subtracting the earliest 
observation from the preceding total and adding the first observation after 
the preceding total. For example, the total for 1863 (413.6) is the 1862 total 
(414.8) minus the 1860 value (83.3) plus the 1865 value (82.1). The totals 
are then divided by 5 (that is, multiplied by 0.2) to obtain moving averages. 

In interpreting a moving average it is important to remember 
that the change from one year to the next is in no way affected by 
the difference between the actual measurements for those two years. 
From 1867 to 1868, for example, the moving average of Table 578 
rises slightly, by 0.12 ft. This reflects the fact that the 1870 value 
(82.7), which enters the 1868 but not the 1867 average, is 0.6 higher 
than the 1865 value (82.1), which enters the 1867 but not the 1868 
average. The intervening years, 1866 to 1869, are all included in both 
the 1867 and the 1868 averages. 

Moving averages can introduce an appearance of cycles, for mov¬ 
ing averages are serially correlated even if the original observations 
are not. Suppose, for example, that a series is essentially constant 
except for a sharp, short, upward spasm, as in Fig. 579A. If a moving 
average is computed, this rise is introduced into the moving average 
earlier and retained later, but it is damped. In a five-year moving 
average, for example, it would appear two years earlier and last two 
years longer—a total of five years instead of one—but it would be 
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only one-fifth as high. A sharp peak is thus converted into a broad 
plateau, as in Fig. 579B. 

This brings out a third characteristic of moving averages, that 
they may shift the timing of rises and falls. In the example, a rise has 
been shifted two years earlier. Someone studying the relation of this 
series to another series which actually moved concurrently, might get 

Variable Variable 

Li 

Time 

FIG. 579A. FIG. 579B. 

the notion from the moving average that this series precedes, or leads, 
the other, and might thereby be put onto false scents in attempting 
to develop an explanation of the behavior of the series. 

Finally, a moving average, at least of this type, cannot be com¬ 
puted for the earliest or for the latest years, since both of these depend 
on data not available. 

There are other types of moving average that are essentially 
weighted averages in which, unlike the moving averages discussed so 
far, the weights are not uniform. One of the most common of these 
occurs when an even number of terms is used in the moving average. 
Suppose a four-year moving average had been used with the data of 
Table 566. The average of the first four measurements, 1860 through 
1863, would not apply to either 1861 or 1862. The average of the 
first two four-year moving averages, however, would apply to 1862. 
But this is really a five-year moving average, 1860 through 1864, 
with the first and last years weighted only half as much as the three 
intermediate years. Algebraically, 

#1860 + #1861 + #1862 + #1863 
# 1861-62 -- rrr ~ r £ ——— > 

#1861 + #1882 4~ #1863 4“ #1864 



^ 1862-83 


4 
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- ^1861-62 + ^1862-63 

*1882 = - 2 -~ 

= Xl8 *° ^(*1861 + *1862 4 “ * 1863 ) ~ f ~ *1864 

8 

Obviously, a variety of other weighting systems could be used, and 
several have been devised for particular purposes. 

A special problem arises when the purpose of the moving average 
is prediction. A good example of this is in military fire-control (that 
is, aiming) devices. A target is followed by “tracking” equipment 
(radar or telescope), and it is necessary to predict its course during 
the time of flight of a missile. The most recent data are the best, if 
they are correct. But because of erratic movements of the target or 
the tracking equipment, the course must be established by averaging 
the most recent observations with others. A common method of doing 
this is through a weighted average in which the most recent observa¬ 
tion receives the greatest weight, and past observations receive 
weights that diminish geometrically as the time in the past increases 
arithmetically. For example, if an observation one second old is 
weighted half as much as the current observation, then an observation 
two seconds old is weighted one-fourth as much, an observation 
three seconds old is weighted one-eighth as much, and so on. The 
sequence of weights might also be 1, 0.9, 0.81, 0.729, etc., or any 
other sequence in a declining geometric progression, depending on 
the nature of the application. The averaging (and often the aiming) 
is done automatically and practically instantaneously by various 
electro-mechanical devices. 

18.6 

SEASONAL VARIATION 
18.6.1 Purpose of Seasonal Adjustment 

One source of systematic variation in time series that is often 
worth analyzing and allowing for is seasonal variation. While sea¬ 
sonal adjustments potentially present many of the same pitfalls ar 
does removal of secular “trend” or the isolation of “cycles,” the 
within-year patterns are often quite pronounced and regular. Hence 
adjustments of time series for seasonal variation are, with justifica¬ 
tion, widely used. If a time series has a marked pattern of variation, 
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within a year, this may hide or exaggerate the basic movement of 
the series. The level of Lake Michigan, for example, though it has 
risen or declined in general for periods as long as eight years, has had 
both substantial rises and substantial falls within every year except 
one (1951, and even then there was a barely perceptible decline one 
month). A similar thing is true of many social and economic series, 
for example, department store sales, marriages, or college gradua¬ 
tions. Anyone watching one of these series closely for changes in the 
basic movement (and the only practically important or successful 
“forecasting” of economic conditions is that which endeavors to de¬ 
tect changes as soon after they occur as possible) must, therefore, 
make an allowance for seasonal variation. Many important economic 
series are published as “seasonally adjusted, 55 meaning that they 
have been changed to offset purely seasonal factors. 

18.6.2 Ratio to Moving Average Method 

The idea of this method of seasonal adjustment is to determine 
what fraction of the yearly total is, on the average, represented by 
each month, each quarter, each week, or other subdivision of the 
year. The ratio between the actual fraction of the total and a pro¬ 
portionate fraction is the seasonal index for that month. Department 
stores, on the average, make about one-seventh of their year’s sales 
in December. A proportionate fraction of the year’s sales would be 
one-twelfth. 7 The seasonal index for December is then one-seventh 
divided by one-twelfth, or 171 percent. Actual sales for any December 
would, therefore, be “seasonally adjusted” by dividing them by 1.71. 
July sales, on the other hand, on the average account for only about 
one-fifteenth of the year’s sales. Then the July index is about 1/15 
divided by 1/12, or 80 percent. Actual sales in any July would be 
divided by 0.80 (that is, multiplied by 1.25) to get a seasonally ad¬ 
justed figure. A seasonally adjusted figure states, therefore, what 
monthly average is implied for the whole year by the figure observed 
in a particular month, on the tentative fiction that each year is a 
scale model of each other year. 

Example 581 Seasonal Pattern of College Enrolment 

The following example, to bring out the main features of seasonal adjust¬ 
ment, is taken from an analysis of the effect of tuition rates on enrolment at 
the University of Chicago during the period 1931-42. 

7. This might be refined slightly by computing the fraction of the year’s selling time 
that comes in December, allowing for Sundays and holidays. 
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Enrolment in the Summer, Autumn, Winter, and Spring terms is subject 
to systematic seasonal variation. This seasonal variation must be allowed for 
before changes in successive quarterly figures can be interpreted as showing 
any real change in enrolment. For instance, if one-eighth of all enrolments 
typically occur in the Winter term, a Winter enrolment of 1,000 students 
implies, so to speak, a yearly enrolment of 8,000, in units of one full-time 
student for one term. One-fourth of the implied annual rate gives the season¬ 
ally adjusted figure of 2,000 for the Winter term. 

Enough data are given in Table 583A to show all the steps involved in 
this method of making seasonal adjustments. First, the yearly moving total 
that corresponds to each term is the enrolment of that term, plus the enrol¬ 
ments of the two preceding and one succeeding terms. That is, the moving 
total for the Winter term, 1932, is obtained by adding the enrolments of 
Summer and Autumn, 1931 and Winter and Spring, 1932. (See the figures 
which are printed in boldface type in Table 583A.) The moving average 
is one-fourth of the corresponding moving total. 8 

Next, the actual enrolment for each term is divided by the corresponding 
moving average; this expresses the term’s enrolment as a percentage of the 
average for the year corresponding to it. To get the seasonal index, the ratios- 
to-moving average for all Summers, all Autumns, etc., are brought together 
as in Table 583B and averaged for each season. In this example, the seasonal 
indexes add to exactly 400.00. If they had added to 399, say, it would have 
been necessary to multiply each by 400/399. Usually such an adjustment is 
necessary. 

Finally, going back to Table 583A, each actual enrolment figure is 
divided by the appropriate index, the ratio being the seasonally adjusted 
enrolment. 

The seasonally adjusted data show a decline of 10 percent between the 
Summer and the Autumn of 1931, where the original data had shown a rise 
of 18 percent. Thus, “enrolment rises” or “enrolment falls,” depending on 
whether seasonal changes are allowed for or not (see Examples 74B and 74C). 
Similarly, the original data show an impressive rise of 38 percent between 
the Summer and Autumn of 1932, but the seasonal adjustment deflates the 
rise to 5 percent. The seasonal indexes show that the rise from Summer to 
Autumn averages 32 percent. 


8. Actually, the third quarter is a little past the center of the year, but the second 
quarter is a little ahead of the center. It would be better to take as the moving total cor¬ 
responding with any term an average between (1) the four terms of which the given term 
is the second and (2) the four terms of which it is the third. Similarly, with monthly data, 
moving totals are usually centered at the seventh month. That is, the total recorded 
opposite any given month is the sum of those twelve months for which the given month is 
the seventh. Here again it would be better to use an average between the two totals in 
which the given month is the sixth and the seventh, respectively. However, these refine¬ 
ments in centering the moving totals rarely produce a perceptible improvement for monthly 
data, and not much for quarterly data, so they are scarcely worth the extra trouble, slight 
though it is. 
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TABLE 583A 


Seasonal Adjustment of Enrolment Data, 
University of Chicago, 1931-1942 


j 

Academic 

Year 

Term 

Enrol¬ 

ment 

Moving 

Total 

Moving 

Average 

Enrolment 
-5- Average 
(percent) 

Seasonal 
Index j 

Adjusted 

Enrolment 

1931- 

-1932 

Sum 

4,531 

20,891 

5,223 

86.75 

82.19 

5,513 



Aut 

5,354 

20,314 

5,078 

105.44 

108.39 

4,940 



Win 

5,061 

19,810 

4,952 

102,20 

105.48 

4,798 



Spr 

4,864 

19,110 

4,778 

101.80 

103.94 

4,680 

1932- 

-1933 ; 

Sum 

3,831 

19,058 

4,765 

80.40 

82.19 

4,661 



Aut 

5,302 

19,104 

4,776 

111.01 

108.39 

4,892 


; 

Win 

5,107 

19,043 

4,761 

107.27 

105.48 

4,842 



Spr 

4,803 

19,555 

4,889 

98.24 

103.94 

4,621 

1941- 

-1942 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 


TABLE 583B 

Computation of Seasonal Index for University 
of Chicago Enrolment, 1931-1942 


Ratio of Enrolment to Moving Average (percent) 



Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

1931-1932 

86.75 

105.44 


101.80 

1932-1933 

80.40 

111.01 

m 

98.24 

1941-1942 

• 

• 

Wm 

• 

Average 

(Seasonal Index) 

82.19 

108.39 

105.48 

103.94 


Comparison with the same period a year earlier is not as satisfactory as 
using seasonally adjusted data. For example, the seasonally adjusted data 
show a rise between the Summer and Autumn of 1932, indicating that enrol¬ 
ment was increasing, whereas the Autumn of 1932 was slightly below the 
Autumn of 1931, which would have suggested that enrolment was decreasing. 
In general, comparison with the corresponding period a year earlier has the 
drawback of comparison with a single observation which may itself have had 
a sizable random component. It also has the drawback that the current 
figure may be below a year ago, even though currently the direction of 
movement is upward, simply because of a large decline in the intervening 
year. 
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18.6.3 Difference from Moving Average Method 

The method of Sec. 18.6.2 is perhaps the commonest method of 
seasonal adjustment, at least of economic time series, but other meth¬ 
ods might be used in other applications. The method we now describe 
is identical to the previous one up to the point at which the observa¬ 
tion for a given month is compared with the moving average. Then, 
instead of computing the ratio of the actual figure to the moving 
average, the difference is computed. For each of the twelve months, the 
differences for each of the years covered by the monthly data are aver¬ 
aged. This average difference is then subtracted from the current 
observation for that month in order to obtain the seasonally adjusted 
observation. We shall illustrate the mechanics by an example, and 
then discuss the conditions under which this method might be pre¬ 
ferred to that of Sec. 18.6.2. 

Example 584 Seasonal Pattern of Lake Level, 

Lake Michigan-Huron 

Table 584 gives the monthly mean elevations of Lake Michigan-Huron 
for 1860-1862. 


TABLE 584 

Monthly Mean Elevations, Lake Michigan-Huron, 
1860-1862 


Year 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

1860 

582.68 

582.86 

582,89 

583.02 

583.14 

583.26 

1861 

582.00 

582.09 

582.48 

582.58 

583.00 

583.16 

1862 

582.49 

582.34 

582.64 

582.80 

583.05 

583.18 

Year 

J«1 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

1860 

583.30 

583.11 

582.91 

582.60 

582.27 

582.11 

1861 

583.29 

583.53 

583.22 

583.10 

582.87 

582.70 

1862 

583.08 

583.07 

583.00 

582.89 

582.50 I 

582.36 


Source: U.S. Army, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Lake Survey. 


We first compute a 12-month centered moving average. 9 For July 1860, 
for example, the computation is as follows: 

(1) Compute the total for the twelve-month period in which July 1860 
is the 7th month, that is, the twelve months of 1860: 

582.68 -f 582.86 H-b 582.11 = 6,994.15. 

9. The refinement of centering is not really necessary, but it is, if anything, an im¬ 
provement, and was used by the Corps of Engineers in their computations, the results of 
which we present here. 
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(2) Compute the total for the twelve-month period in which July 1860 is 
the 6th month, that is, February 1860 through January 1861. This can be 
done easily by subtracting the January 1860, and adding the January 1861 
figure, to the total of (1): 

6,994.15 - 582.68 -f 582.00 = 6,993.47. 

(3) Add the sums obtained in (1) and (2), then divide by 24: 

^ill + ^47 = 582 . 82 . 

The actual value for July 1860, is 583.30, and this is higher than the 
moving average by 583.30 — 582.82 — 0.48. Similarly, the moving average 
for July 1861 is 582.86, and the actual value is 583.29, so the difference is 
583.29 — 582.86 = 0.43. This process is continued for all the Julies for the 
years 1860-1951. 10 The average of the 92 July differences was 0.53. That is, 
on the average, the actual July value was 0.53 feet higher than the July 
moving average. 

In July, 1955, the lake level was 581.37. Since July has been typically 
high by 0.53, the seasonally adjusted figure is 

581.37 - 0.53 = 580.84. 

The deviations for all months are shown in Table 585, which shows that 
the high month, July, averages 1.00 foot above the low month, February. 

TABLE 585 

Average Monthly Deviations from 12-Month Movino Average, 

Lake Michigan-Huron, 1860-1951 


Month 

Deviation 
in Feet 

Jan. 

-0.45 

Feb. 

-0.47 

Mar. 

-0.39 

Apr. 

-0.16 

May 

4-0.15 

Jun. 

4-0.39 

jui: 

4-0.53 

Aug. 

4-0.48 

Sep. 

4-0.29 

Oct. 

4-0.08 

Nov. 

-0.13 

Dec, 

-0.33 


Source: Louis D. Kirshner and M. Asce, “Forecasting Great Lakes Levels Aids Power 
and Navigation,” Civil Engineering, Vol. 24 (1954), p. 100. 

These seasonal adjustments are actually used by the Corps of Engineers 
as an aid in forecasting levels of Lake Michigan-Huron, and similar adjust¬ 
ments are used for the other three Great Lakes. 

10. At the time the computation was made, more recent data were not available. 
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18.6.4 The Choice of Methods of Seasonal Adjustment 

In Secs. 18.6.2 and 18.6.3, we have described two methods of 
seasonal adjustment which, though similar in general approach, make 
quite different assumptions about the phenomenon being studied. 
The ratio method assumes that the effect of seasonal variation is pro¬ 
portional to the level of the series, as estimated by the moving aver¬ 
age. Thus, in Sec. 18.6.2, the seasonal enrolment was estimated by 
averaging percentage deviations from the moving average. For the 
years 1931 to 1942, the actual Autumn figures averaged about 8 per¬ 
cent higher than the moving average. It is assumed that the yearly 
percentage deviations for Autumn terms will tend to be about the 
same for low levels of enrolment as for high. This assumption can, 
of course, be tested by the data themselves. If it is correct, the per¬ 
centage deviations for successive Autumn terms should behave like 
a time series in a state of statistical control. 

The difference method, by contrast, assumes that the seasonal 
effects are independent of the level of the series. For example, if the 
July lake level averages one-half foot above the moving average dur¬ 
ing 1860 to 1951, it should tend to be about one-half foot above in 
years of high and low lake levels alike. The mechanism of lake level 
change makes it seem plausible that the seasonal forces should be 
largely independent of the general lake level: 

Mean water-surface evaluations of the lakes are the result of all the factors 
which either add or subtract water. Water is added by precipitation on the lake 
surface, tributary stream runoff, diversions into the lakes, condensation on the 
surface, inseepage, and inflow from the lakes above. Water is subtracted by 
outflow to the lakes below, evaporation, diversions from the lakes, and out- 
seepage. 11 

Again, however, the accuracy of the assumption can be tested by the 
data themselves. If the assumption is valid, the yearly sequence of 
differences for any given month should vary from year to year like a 
series in a state of statistical control, and in particular should not 
tend to increase with the level of the lake. 

Seasonal adjustment of data is by no means always as straight¬ 
forward and objective as the foregoing discussion may suggest. Sea¬ 
sonal patterns may themselves be subject to trends and to “cycles.” 
The seasonal pattern of steel production, for example, is a weighted 
average of the seasonal patterns of all the uses of steel. In times of 
prosperity, the seasonal pattern of steel for automobiles is weighted 


11. Kirshner and Asce, op. cit ., p. 99. 
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much more heavily relative to that of tinplate for canning food than 
is the case in times of depression, for purchases of canned food fluctu¬ 
ate less during a business cycle than do purchases of new automobiles. 
Thus, the seasonal pattern shifts with the business cycle because of 
shifts in the proportions of steel going into uses with different sea¬ 
sonal patterns. Since ordinarily one of the first steps in studying 
business cycles is to make a seasonal adjustment of the data, there is 
danger of either eliminating part of the cyclical fluctuation or of in¬ 
terpreting as cyclical some fluctuation that is really seasonal. 

18.7 

CONCLUSION 

Time series offer many special difficulties for statistical analysis. 
Chief among these are (1) that their movements are often compli¬ 
cated, and any meaningful analysis depends primarily upon careful 
formulation of problems and assumptions by experts in the subject 
matter to which the series relate, and (2) that the presence of serial 
correlation among the observations—that is, correlation among the 
deviations from their respective population means—invalidates most 
of the common statistical techniques and necessitates special tech¬ 
niques for time series. 

A simple test for bunching of similar observations may be made 
by classifying the observations into a few categories and counting the 
number of runs, that is, sequences in which all observations are in the 
same category. A test for persistence of movement in a given direction 
may be made by marking each observation (except the first) plus 
or minus, according to its difference from the preceding observation, 
and counting the number of runs up and down. A similar test, one 
for trend, may be made frorn the number of positive and negative 
changes. 

Smoothing of time series is sometimes done by least squares 
when changes in slope are few. More complicated series are often 
smoothed by moving averages, that is by averages that include points 
near the one to which the average applies. Moving averages, like most 
useful things, must be handled with discretion, for they can introduce 
the appearance of “cycles 5 ’ and can shift the timing of changes in 
direction. Various specially-weighted averages can improve the 
usefulness of moving averages in particular circumstances. 

Allowance can be made for recurrent seasonal movements in a 
series by determining seasonal indexes. These represent the average 
ratio between the actual fraction of a year’s total which occurs in 
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each month (or other period), and a proportionate fraction (one- 
twelfth for monthly data). Dividing the actual data by these seasonal 
indexes provides seasonally adjusted data, that is, data showing the 
average monthly rate for the year implied by the observed amount 
for a given month. Complications arise when seasonal patterns them¬ 
selves change, either with time or with the level of the series. An 
alternative seasonal adjustment, which is sometimes to be preferred, 
is based on averages of deviations rather than ratios. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


Example 588A 

Apply the tests of Secs. 18.4.1.1 and 18.4.2 to the data of Table 563, and 
summarize your conclusions. Are your conclusions consistent with what you 
would have expected in view of the method by which Table 563 was made? 

Example 588B 

Same requirements as Example 588A, for Fig. 565. 

Example 588C 

Apply the tests of Secs. 18.4.1.2 and 18.4.2 to the travel expense data of 
Tables 502A and 502B, and summarize your conclusions. 

Example 588D 

The following are ratios of total Republican to total Democratic votes for 
candidates for the House of Representatives, 1920-1954. 

TABLE 588 

Ratio of Total Republican to Total Democratic Votes, 

Candidates for House of Representatives, 1920-1954 


Year 

Ratio Republican 
to Democratic Vote 

Year 

Ratio Republican 
to Democratic Vote 

1920 

1.65 

1938 

0.97 

1922 

1.16 

1940 

0.89 

1924 

1.38 

1942 

1.10 

1926 

1.41 

1944 

0.93 

1928 

1.33 

1946 

1.21 

1930 

1.18 

1948 

0.88 

1932 

0.76 

1950 

0.998 

1934 

0.78 

1952 

1.002 

1936 

0.71 

1954 

0.90 


Source: Statistical Abstract: 1955 , Table 390, p. 330. 

(1) Plot the data. 

v 2) Analyze the series by the tests of Sec. 18.4 and summarize your con¬ 
clusions. 
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Do It Yourself 

Example 589A 

Find a time series of interest to you, plot it, and analyze it as in Example 
588D. 


Example 589B 

Obtain monthly weather data—for example, monthly mean tempera¬ 
ture—for your area, covering at least ten years. Compute seasonal adjust¬ 
ments by the method of Sec. 18.6.3, and use these adjustments to get sea¬ 
sonally-adjusted data. Plot both unadjusted and adjusted data. 


Example 589C 

The following data show total live births by months in the United States, 
1948-1953. 


TABLE 589 

Live Births ey Months in the United States, 1948-1953 


Month 


Total 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1948® 


3,535,068 


295,494 

285,694 

300,463 

277,636 

272,277 

267,712 

308,010 

320,968 

312,511 

307,720 

290,552 

296,031 


1949® 


3,559,529 


299,255 

273,195 

300,117 

270,770 

281,595 

285,442 

318,218 

322,774 

312,623 

311,480 

290,956 

293,104 


1950® 


3,554,149 


297,276 

272,604 

294,038 

258,868 

275,786 

293,879 


1951 6 


3,750,850 


303,538 

282,118 

312,820 

295,9^4 

312,970 

306,788 

328,208 

334,264 

328,708 

329,166 

304,302 

312,044 


1952 6 


3,846,986 


311,626 

300,218 

317,178 

292,028 

300,366 

311,340 

345,452 

350,476 

343,682 

336,136 

315,148 

323,336 


1953 6 


3,902,120 


322,488 

296,312 

315*132 

286,962 

307,382 

321,246 

354,464 

356,450 

347,740 

334,202 

319,966 

339,776 


315,538 

325,094 

315,375 

311,905 

292,497 

301,289 


* National Office of Vital Statistics, Vital Statistics-Special Reports , National Summaries , 
Vol. 37 (1950), p. 152. 

6 Ibid ., Vol. 42 (1955), p. 254. Based on a 50 percent sample. 


(1) Plot the data. 

(2) Construct a seasonal index, using the method of Sec. 18.6.2. 

(3) Compute and plot seasonally adjusted data. 


Example 589D 

Here is a record of the winner of the All Star Baseball Game between the 
American (A) and National (N) League in each of the years it has been 
played. (No game was played in 1945.) 
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TABLE 590 

Winners of All-Star Baseball Games, 1933-1955 


Year 

Winner 

1933 

A 

1934 

A 

1935 

A 

1936 

N 

1937 

A 

1938 

N 

1939 

A 

1940 

N 

1941 

A 

1942 

A 

1943 

A 


Year 

Winner 

1944 

N 

1946 

A 

1947 

A 

1948 

A 

1949 

A 

1950 

N 

1951 

N 

1952 

N 

1953 

N 

1954 

A 

1955 

N 


Analyze this series by the method of Sec. 18.4.1.1. State carefully what your 
conclusion means. 
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19.1 

THE PLACE OF SHORTCUTS 

The preceding eighteen chapters are intended primarily for 
readers or hearers of material that involves, or should involve, sta¬ 
tistical reasoning. Instructions for computing are given so that you 
can follow the details of our illustrations and try out a few examples 
of your own, to get the “feel.” Often, the computing methods that we 
have presented are clumsier than they might have been had we not 
avoided technical material and special apparatus such as tables and 
nonqLOgrams, which require study themselves but do not contribute 
to the essential statistical ideas. 

An example is the problem of finding the probability correspond¬ 
ing with a given value of F , the variance ratio, which arose in testing 
whether several population means are equal (Sec. 13.2.3.1). Prac¬ 
ticing statisticians have tables, several pages long, which they use 
instead of computing the standard normal variable, K, which gives 
only an approximate probability. (Actually, most statisticians have 
easy access to such tables for only a few probability levels—significance 
levels—and proper interpolation requires formidable computations.) 
Study of Sec. 13.2.3 has, we hope, given you an understanding of 
the elementary principles of the analysis of variance. For serious 
computations employing it extensively, you will want to obtain and 
learn to use, the proper tables. 1 Reasonably good approximate proba¬ 
bilities, however, can be obtained by the graphical device described 

1. Three good collections of tables for statisticians are: 

E. S. Pearson and H. O. Hartley (editors), Biometrika Tables for Statisticians (Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1954). 

Ronald A. Fisher and Frank Yates, Statistical Tables for Biological , Agricultural , and 
Medical Research (4th ed.; London and Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., 1953). 

A. Hald, Statistical Tables and Formulas (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1952). 
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Shortcuts 

in Sec. 19.6 below. For occasional, informal tests, probably you will 
do better not to use the method of Sec. 13.2.3.1 at all, but the shortcut 
substitute for it in this chapter (Sec. 19.4.1). 

In other words, this chapter is oriented not toward your reading, 
but toward your doing it yourself. For this, we recommend quick and 
easy methods. They may not be as good as some of the methods 
described earlier if those methods are executed perfectly; but they 
may do better in your hands—-just as a box camera takes better 
pictures in our hands than one complete with power focusing and 
electronic shutter control. 

Moreover, the statistical analogs of the box camera are often used 
even by experts in circumstances in which the fancier gadgets are 
not applicable. Shortcut methods, it happens, tend to be more 
foolproof in interpretation than standard methods, for most shortcut 
methods are non-parametric. This means that they are valid regardless 
of the population from which the samples come, provided only that 
the observations are random and independent. In other words, they 
do not depend on such assumptions as that the population is normal. 
(Not all non-parametric tests are quick and easy, by any means, even 
though most quick and easy methods are non-parametric.) 

As a matter of fact, we have given three examples of non-para- 
metric tests in the preceding chapter. Tests of runs of several kinds of 
observations (Sec. 18.4.1) do not depend on the population frequencies 
of the various kinds of observations. Tests of movements up and down, 
either of the number of movements in a given direction (Sec. 18.4.2.2) 
or of runs up and down (Sec. 18.4.2.1) involve exactly the same 
sampling distribution whatever the distribution of the observations 
(provided only that “ties”—consecutive observations that are equal 
—are rare). 

Shortcut methods commonly are based on such devices as replac¬ 
ing measurements by a few general classifications (for example, 

Four special but useful tables for which almost any practicing statistician will find 
much use are: 

Barlow's Tables of Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, Cube Roots and Reciprocals of all Integer 
lumbers up to 12,500 (New York: Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., 1944). 

Tables of Normal Probability Functions (National Bureau of Standards, Applied Mathe¬ 
matics Series 23) (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953). 

Tables of the Cumulative Binomial Probability Distribution, Harvard University Computa¬ 
tion Laboratory (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955). 

A Million Random Digits, with 100,000 Normal Deviates , The Rand Corporation (Glencoe, 
Illinois: Free Press, 1955). 

Published in diverse places, there are literally scores—indeed hundreds—of useful 
tables and nomograms which can make a practicing statistician’s life easier—if he can 
find them when he wants them, and can remember how to use them correctly and effi¬ 
ciently. 


ted,ill),ft l , 1 hlJiLl Ill.Ill lilil. vtlhllM Hi Id ill iil.JjIII: ill: ill J.ilfcl! i i .’I. all ..iMiM.ttl .I i.II-ii 1 ..1,1.111 1 „. 
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79.2 Intervals and Tests 

above or below some value) or by ranks (the smallest observation 
becomes 1, the next smallest 2, and so forth, the largest becpming n ). 
Often the question asked is shifted somewhat in the interest of short¬ 
cuts, for example, from a question about the mean to a question 
about the median. 

In addition to shortcut methods, there are various shortcut devices 
for use with standard methods, such as tables, charts, and nomograms, 
one of which is presented in Sec. 19.6. 

19.2 

CONFIDENCE INTERVALS AND SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 
FOR AN AVERAGE 

A typical shortcut method is the following: A 95 percent confidence 
interval for the median can be obtained from a sample of n by finding 
the integer closest to 

n + 1 r- 


then counting up this number of observations from the smallest and 
down this number from the largest observation in the sample. 

Example 593 Weights 

For the 32 weights arrayed in Table 173, 

32 + 1 ,— 

—~ - V32 = 16.5 - 5.7 == 10.8, 

and the nearest integer is 11. Observation number 11 in the array is 165 
pounds, and number 22 ( = 32 - 11 + 1) is 185 pounds. Therefore, a 95 
percent confidence interval for the median is 165 to 185. The distribution is 
sufficiently symmetrical so that the median is probably a reasonable substi¬ 
tute for the mean. 

This interval is about one-third wider than the interval computed from 
the same data in Sec. 14.3.3. Such greater width is typical. The reason is that 
in Sec. 14.3.3 we took account of the actual values of the observations. Here 
we have taken account only of the facts that 11 of the observations are 165 
or less and 11 are 185 or more. 

We would replace \/n by 1.3 \/n for a 99 percent confidence inter¬ 
val or by 0.8 V n for a 90 percent confidence interval. 

Had the problem been to make a two-sided test at the 5 percent 
level of the null hypothesis that the population median has some speci¬ 
fied value, we would have computed the same confidence interval, 



Shortcuts 

and then accepted the null hypothesis if it specified a value in the 
interval or rejected it if it specified a value outside. 

19.3 

COMPARING TWO AVERAGES 
19.3.1 Independent Samples 

A quick and easy test for the problem discussed in Sec. 13.2.2.1, 
where two populations are to be compared on the basis of two inde¬ 
pendent samples, can be made by ranking all observations of both 
samples combined from 1 to JV, where N — «i + n 2 . (If there are 
ties, give each tied observation the mean of the ranks for which it is 
tied; but if more than one-fourth of the observations are involved in 
ties, the method is not suitable without a special adjustment.) Then 
compute R, the sum of the ranks of either sample—the smaller sample 
is easier. Next, compute the approximate standard normal variable 

__ 2R ± 1 •— n(N + 1) 

^i{N + 1) (JV — n) ’ 

where n is the size of the sample from which R is taken, and ±1 is 
taken as —1 if 2 R exceeds n(N + 1) or as +1 if n(N + 1) exceeds 2R. 
If 2R = «(JV+ 1), K is taken as 0. The probability of this value of K is 
then taken from Table 365 and doubled for a two-tail test. (For a 
lower-tail test, ±1 is always taken as +1, and for an upper-tail test 
as — 1, regardless of the value of R.) 

Example 594 Operating Costs per Mile for Fords 

AND CHEVROLETS 

In 1953 a large firm analyzed records for a random sample of cars 
purchased in 1951 and operated during 1952 by company salesmen. For 
each car, operating expenses—gas, oil, repairs and preventive maintenance 
during the months of February, May, July, and December, 1952 were 
ascertained from the salesmen's reports. The total expense was then divided 
by the total mileage during these months. The resulting expenses per mile for 
17 Fords and 18 Chevrolets are shown in Table 595A. Observations tied 
to two decimals have been carried to an additional decimal to break the tie. 
Firsts we rank the observations from 1 to JV, that is, 1 to 35, as in Table 
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TABLE 595A 


Operating Costs per Mile, in 1952, Chevrolets and Fords 
Purchased in 1951 (Cents per Mile) 


Chevrolet 

Ford 

3.926 4.08 

4.70 1.56 

3.45 3.67 

4.15 4.29 

2.00 2.94 

4.55 1.74 

2.28 5.90 

3.31 2.17 

3.494 2.18 

2.13 1.97 

4.25 5.39 

4.686 4.689 

2.38 2.74 

2.68 2.87 

3.02 3.492 

2.36 3.17 

3.26 2.70 

3.934 


TABLE 595B 


Rank 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


Ranking of Observations of Table 595A 


Obser¬ 
vation Make 

Obser- 

Rank vation Make 

Obser- 

Rank vation Make 

1.56 

F 

13 2.74 C 

25 3.934 F 

1.74 

F 

14 2.87 F 

26 4.08 C 

1.97 

F 

15 2.94 C 

27 4.15 F 

2.00 

C 

16 3.02 C 

28 4.25 C 

2.13 

F 

17 3.17 F 

29 4.29 F 

2.17 

F 

18 3.26 C 

30 4.55 F 

2.18 

C 

19 3.31 F 

31 4.686 F 

2.28 

C 

20 3.45 C 

32 4.689 F 

2.36 

F 

21 3.492 C 

33 4.70 F 

2.38 

C 

22 3.494 C 

34 5.39 C 

2.68 

2.70 

F 

C 

23 3.67 C 

24 3.926 C 

35 5.90 C 


Second, the sum of the ranks for, say, Ford is computed from Table 595B as 


fi = l+ 2 + 3 + 5 + 6 + 9 + --.+33 
= 294. 

Third, since n = 17 and jV = 35, and since 2 R < «(JV + 1), we compute 
the lower-tail probability from 


K = 2R + 1 ~ "W + D = (2 X 294) + 1 - (17 X 36) 
^j n(X+ 1)(JV^7) 

-23 23 


17 X 36 X 18 


= -0.38, 


V 3672 60.60 

which corresponds with a two-tail probability of 0.70 (Table 365). 
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These data do not indicate, therefore, a significant difference between 
the two makes of car in operating cost per mile. The differences among cars 
of the same make are sufficient to account for the apparent difference be¬ 
tween the makes. 

This test is called the Wilcoxon test, or—to distinguish it from the 
test of the next section—the Wilcoxon two-sample test. 


19.3.2 Matched Samples 


To compare two population means when the two samples are 
matched, the differences between corresponding observations are 
computed, as in Sec. 13.2.2.2. Any differences that are precisely *ero 
are ignored, and n, the number of pairs, is reduced accordingly. The 
absolute values of the remaining differences (that is, the differences 
without regard to sign) are ranked. (If some differences are tied, each 
is assigned the mean of the ranks tied for; but if more than one-fourth 
of the differences are involved in ties, the method is. not applicable 
without a special adjustment.) The sum of the ranks is computed for 
all those differences that were negative, and another sum of ranks for 
all those differences that were positive. (As a check, those two sums 
of ranks should total n(n + l)/2, where n is the number of non-zero 
differences.) Let T be the smaller of the two sums of ranks. Then 


2T T 1 


n(n + 1) 


K - 


V 


n(n + 1)(2 n T 1) 
6 


is approximately a standard normal variable. The two-tail probability 
obtained from Table 365 is the probability of as much difference be¬ 
tween the two samples as observed, if the null hypothesis (that the 
two population averages are the same) is true. 2 


Example 596 Stress and Loss of Tensile Strength 

In a study of the corrosive effects of a salt-hydrogen peroxide solution 
op a certain alloy, one problem was to find out if there was a significant 
difference in response to stress. Two samples of the alloy, one subjected to 
stress and one not, were immersed simultaneously in the solution and the 
loss in tensile strength was afterward measured for each sample. This was 


2 For an upper-tail test (to test against the one-sided alternative hypothesis that the 
average difference is positive), let The the sum of the positive ranks (whether ornot m^s 
the smaller sum of ranks), and replace 2T + 1 by 27- 1. For a lower-tad test proceed 
as described in the text, but use the one-tail probability shown in Table 365 without 


doubling it. 
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repeated for 11 other pairs of samples. The results are shown in Table 597A 
below. 


TABLE 597A 


Percent Loss in Tensile Strength, 
Immersion in Corrosive Solution of 
Paired Samples, Stressed and Unstressed 


Test Number 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


Unstressed 

Stressed 

6.4 

9.2 

4.6 

7.9 

4.6 

7.3 

6.4 

8.0 

3.2 

5.7 

5.2 

7.6 

6.5 

5.7 

4.9 

4.1 

4.3 

8.1 

5.6 

6.5 

3.7 

6.9 

4.6 

6.0 


Difference 


2.8 

3.3 

2.7 
1.6 
2.5 

2.4 
- 0.8 
— 0.8 

3.8 
0.9 
3.2 

1.4 


T° facilitate the analysis, we have, in Table 597B, ranked the differences 
of Table 597A according to their absolute values. 


TABLE 597B 


Ranking of Differences of Table 597A 
According to Absolute Value 


Rank 


Absolute Value of 
Difference 


Sign of Difference 


1.5 

1.5 


0.8 

0.8 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


0.9 

1.4 

1.6 

2.4 

2.5 

2.7 

2.8 

3.2 

3.3 
3.8 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


First, the sum of ranks for negative differences is 1.5 + 1.5 = 3. Hence 
T = 3. While a check is not really needed in this example, we note that the 
sum of the ranks for positive differences is 3 + 4 + • * • + 11 + 12 == 75, 
and 3 -f 75 = 78, which in turn equals §n(n + 1). 
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Second, noting that n — 12, we obtain 

n(n + 1 ) 


2T + 1 - 


K 


(2 X 3) + 1 - 78 




(n + l)(2n 4- 1) ^ 


12 X 13 X 25 


•71 


25.50 


- -2.78, 


and from Table 365 we obtain a lower-tail probability of less than 0.003. 
Clearly, stress is associated with a greater loss of tensile strength. 

A confidence interval for the median difference can be found by 
treating the n differences as in Sec. 19.2. 

This test is called the Wilcoxon signed-rank test. It is generally 
superior to (that is, has a steeper operating-characteristic curve than) 
another shortcut test often used for the same problem, namely t e 
sign test . The sign test may be useful, however, if many of the differ¬ 
ences are ties. In the sign test, the numbers of positive and negative 
differences are counted. Let s be the number of occurrences of t e 
less numerous of the two signs, and n be the total number of signs-- 
that is, the number of pairs of observations less the number m which 
the difference was zero, so far as the available data show. Then 


K = ^±l- V n 

Vn 


is approximately a standard normal variable, and again the two-tail 
probability is obtained from Table 365. 

To illustrate the calculations, we apply the sign test to the data of 

Table 597A. 


Example 598 Alternative Analysis of Example 596 
In this example, n — 12 and s = 2. Hence 

r = 2s + 1 - Vn = — -V12 = 1-443 - 3.464 

Vl2 

= - 2 . 02 , 

and from Table 365 we obtain a lower-tail probability of about 0.02. The 
greater loss of tensile strength associated with stress again appears to be real. 
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19.4 

COMPARING SEVERAL AVERAGES 


19.4.1 Independent Samples 


A quick and easy method here is very much like that for two 
samples presented in Sec. 19.3.1. If there are k samples, of sizes n u 
n 2 , , n k , a total of M in all samples, all N observations are ranked 

(giving ties the mean of the ranks tied for) and the sums of the ranks, 
i?i, R 2 , . . ., R k , are computed for the separate samples. Then compute 




If all groups contain at least 3 observations, this variable has approxi¬ 
mately the chi-square distribution, which is not covered in this book 
(except for a brief explanation in Secs. 13.3.3.1 and 13.4.4); but a 
method of finding the approximate probability graphically is shown 
later in this chapter (Sec. 19.6,2). The “degrees of freedom” for this 
case is k — 1. Alternatively, the probability of H can be approximated 
from the standard normal variable 


K = Vrn - VTT^ 


as in Sec. 13.3.3.1, or from the more accurate standard normal vari¬ 
able formula given in Sec. 13.4.4. 


Example 599 Operating Costs per Mile for Fords, 

Chevrolets, and Plymouths 

The study described in Example 594 included data on a sample of 18 
Plymouths as well as the 17 Fords and 18 Chevrolets. Data on all three makes 
are shown in Table 600A, the figures for Ford and Chevrolet being taken 
from Table 595A, but with additional decimals where necessary to resolve 
ties. 

First, rank the observations from 1 to jV, that is, 1 to 53, as in Table 600B. 
An intermediate step which facilitates the ranking is to list the data, with 
their appropriate symbols indicating make, in class intervals, say 1.00 to 
2.00, 2.00 to 3.00, etc., or 1.00 to 1.50, 1.50 to 2.00, etc.; then the rankings 
within classes are easily made. 

Second, compute the sum of the ranks, Ri, for each make. 

Chevrolet: = 5 + 8 + 10 H-b 51 + 52 = 530. 

Ford: #2 = 1+3 + 44-f- 48 + 49 - 454. 

Plymouth: # 3 - 2 + 9 + 13 4-+ 50 + 53 - 447 
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TABLE 600A 


Operating Costs per Mile in 1952, Chevrolets, Fords, 
AND PLYMOUTHS, PURCHASED IN 1951 


(Cents per Mile) 

Chevrolet 

Ford 

Plymouth 

3.926 4.08 

3.45 3.67 

2.00 2.94 

2,28 5.90 

3.494 2.18 

4.25 5.39 

2.382 2.74 

3.02 3.492 

3.26 2.70 

4.70 1.56 

4.15 4.29 

4.55 1.74 

3.31 2.17 

2.13 1.97 

4.686 4.689 

2.68 2.87 

2.36 3.17 

3.934 

2.43 2.524 

2.98 3.10 

3.04 3.53 

4.94 3.06 

3.15 2.57 

2.46 3.48 

3.34 5.94 

2.384 2.516 

2.27 1.61 


TABLE 600B 

Ranking of Observations of Table 600A 


Obser- 

Rank vation Make 

Obser- 

Rank vation Make 

Obser- 

Rank vation Make 

1 1.56 F 

19 2.68 F 

37 3.494 C 

2 1.61 P 

20 2.70 C 

38 3.53 P 

3 1.74 F 

21 2.74 C 

39 3.67 C 

4 1.97 F 

22 2.87 F 

40 3.926 C 

5 2.00 C 

23 2.94 C 

41 3.934 F 

6 2.13 F 

24 2.98 P 

42 4.08 C 

7 2.17 F 

25 3.02 C 

43 4.15 F 

8 2.18 C 

26 3.04 P 

44 4.25 C 

9 2.27 P 

27 3.06 P 

45 4.29 F 

10 2.28 C 

28 3.10 P 

46 4.55 F 

11 2 r 36 F 

29 3.15 P 

47 4.686 F 

12 2.382 C 

30 3.17 F 

48 4.689 F 

13 2.384 P 

31 3.26 C 

49 4.70 F 

14 2.43 P 

32 3.31 F 

50 4.94 P 

15 2.46 P 

33 3.34 P 

51 5.39 C 

16 2.516 P 

34 3.45 C 

52 5.90 C 

17 2.524 P 

18 2.57 P 

35 3.48 P 

36 3.492 C 

53 5.94 P 


As a check, note that Ri -j- R2 -j- R* = 1,431 — %N(N + 1)* 
Third, since m = 18,, n z = 17, « 3 = 18, calculate H as follows: 


12 /itf Ri 2 
1) V«i 


+ *£)- 3(jV + 1) 

»3 / 


= 12 .-- (15,605.56 + 12,124.47 + 11,100.50) - (3 X 54) 

53 X 54 

= 162.811 - 162 
= 0.811, 








19.4 Comparing Several Averages 

Fourth , calculate K from H : 
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K = V2H - V2k -.3 

= 1.274 - 1.732 
« -0.458. 

From Table 365 we sec that the probability of a larger K, and hence 
(approximately) of a larger H t is about 0.7. Thus the data do not demonstrate 
any real differences in operating cost among the three makes. 

This test is called the Kruskal-Wedits test. 


19.4.2 Matched Samples 


Sec. 13.2.3 discussed only independent samples because analysis 
of variance techniques for handling matched samples (such tech¬ 
niques aye called two-criterion analyses of variance) would have in¬ 
troduced too many new technical details without a comparable re¬ 
ward in new ideas. Ranking methods of handling the problem, 
however, require no new technical material. 

Suppose there are n matched sets, each set containing k observa¬ 
tions. (A more usual way of thinking of this is as k samples of n ob¬ 
servations each, in which the observations are matched.) Simply rank 
the observations of each set from 1 to k } giving ties the mean of the 
ranks for which they are tied. Then for each of the k samples com¬ 
pute the sum of the ranks, calling the sums R h R 2) . . . , R k ; actually, 
the sum of the squares, £R 2 , is required. Now compute 


W- 12 ^ 2 
nk(k + 1) 


- 3 n{k + 1). 


This again has approximately the chi-square distribution, the “de¬ 
grees of freedom” being k - 1, and approximate probabilities can be 
obtained graphically by the method described later in this chapter 
(Sec. 19.6.2), or from the standard normal variable 


K = V2W - V2k -"3, 
or by the more exact method of Sec. 13.4.4. 

Example 601 Judgment of Handwriting 

The data of Table 602, showing ranks assigned to twelve samples of 
handwriting by each of five judges, serve to illustrate the method. This 
example serves also as a reminder that the original data need not be quan¬ 
titative for many of the methods of this chapter; so long as the data can be 
ranked, these methods can be used. 
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TABLE 602 


Ranks Assigned to 12 Samples of Handwriting 
by Five Judges 



Source: Frederick Mosteller and Robert R. Bush, “Selected Quantitative Techniques,’ 
Chap. 8 in Handbook of Social Psychology, edited by Gardner Lindzey (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1954), p. 319. 

Mosteller and Bush credit the data to J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936), p. 247. 


From the data of Table 602, 

Ri = 54, Rz = 53, * • •, ^12 =■ 11 

n = 5 k = 12 = 15,696. 


w = 12 X 15 ’ 696 - - 3 X 5 X 13 
5 X 12 X 13 

= 241.477 - 195 = 46.5. 

The probability of so large a value of W, under the null hypothesis of 
only chance agreement in the rankings, can be approximated by computing 
the standard normal variable o v 

K = V2W - V2k - 3 


The one-tail probability is shown by Table 365 only as less than 0.001, 
so at normal significance levels the null hypothesis is rejected. There is more 
than chance agreement among the judges in ranking the handwriting speci¬ 
mens. . . . 

The graphical approximation described in Sec. 19.6.2 is an even quicker 
and easier way to find the probability for a value of W, and is usually accu¬ 
rate enough. The method of Sec, 13.4.4 is more laborious but more accurate. 


This test is called the Friedman test . 


19.5 Relation between Two Variables 
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19.5 

RELATION BETWEEN TWO VARIABLES 

A quick and easy way to test whether two variables are correlated 
is based on the correlation between their ranks. If there are n pairs 
of observations, X and Y, rank the values of X from 1 to n and also 
rank the values of Y from 1 to n. (Ties are given the mean of the ranks 
tied for.) Compute the n differences between ranks, square each dif¬ 
ference, and add the squares, calling the total £cf 2 . Then compute 

K _ n{n + 1 )(n - 1) - 6 (T.d 2 ± 1) 

n ( n +!) "i 

where, for a two-tail test, ± is taken as + if is less than n(n + 1) 
(n - 1) and as - if 6 "£d 2 is greater than n(n + l)(n - 1). The two- 
tail probability is found from Table 365. Should a one-sided test be 
wanted, ± would be taken as — if the alternative hypothesis were that 
the two variables move in the same direction, and as + if the alterna¬ 
tive hypothesis were that the two variables move in opposite directions. 

As an illustration of the rank correlation test, we use the data of 
Table 603. 

Example 603 Correlation between Two Laboratory 
Tests 

Table 603 gives the results of two tests of 10 light-bulb filament wires, 
together with the rankings needed for this test. 

TABLE 603 


Result.* of Two Tests of 10 Light-Bulb Filament Wires 
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It is obvious that the two tests differ as to level, but this fact may not be 
any more important than the corresponding fact for centigrade and fahren- 
heit thermometers, if the two rise and fall together. The rank correlation 
test will test whether there is more than a chance relation between the two 


series 


First, calculate Zd 2 by summing the right-hand column of Table 603, 


Zd 2 = 0 + 1 + 4 + 

Second ., since n = 10, find 

n(n + 1)(k — 1) 


K == 


+ 0 + 1 = 120 . 

6(E* + 1) _ 990-(6 X121) 


n(n + 1 )\/n — i 


330 


264 

330 


= 0.80. 


From Table 365 we find a two-tail probability of about 0.42. Hence, 
there is no evidence here of correlation between the two tests. 

Just for practice, however, we show the calculation of the rank correlation 

coefficient itself: 

, , & 2 _ , _ 6 X 120 

r ~ 1 " n{n + 1 )(n ^T) 10X11X9 


= 0.27. 

This is a measure of the association analogous to the correlation coefficient 
(Sec. 17.4.4). 

This measure is called the Spearman rank-correlation coefficient, and 
the corresponding test the Spearman rank-correlation test. 

The runs tests described in Sec. 18.4.2 can also be used as tes s o 
association. The pairs of observations can be arranged in order ac¬ 
cording to one variable and the number of increases and decreases 
in the other variable counted and tested as in Sec. 18.4.2.2. 


19.6 

BINOMIAL PROBABILITY PAPER 


19.6.1 The Nature of the Graph Paper 


The most useful and versatile graphical shortcut available for 
statistical work is a special graph paper called Binomial Probability 
Paper. 3 This is pictured in Fig. 605. 


3. Designed by Frederick Mosteller of Harvard University and John W 'J uk ® yof 
Princeton University, and published by the Codex Book Company Inc Norwood, Mass. 
Regular weight paper is Codex catalog number 32,298; lightweight, 31,29 . 
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The basic achievement of this paper is enabling the user to ob¬ 
tain the approximate value of a standard normal variable, K , simply 
by measuring the distance between a point and a line, or between 
two parallel lines. Scales for measuring K are shown on the paper 
the scale in the upper left-hand corner marked “Full Scale,” in which 
1 unit is represented by 0.2 inch (5.1 millimeters), being the one 
most commonly used. Although the “Full Scale” is marked only in 
whole units, the divisions on the horizontal or vertical axis between 
90 and 100 can be used to divide the units into fifths. 

Binomial probability paper is simply graph paper on which the 
distances at which numbers are plotted are proportional, on both the 
vertical and horizontal axes, to the square roots of the numbers 
instead of to the numbers. The point on the axis marked 4 is not four 
times but twice as far from 0 as is the point marked 1. The point 
marked 9 is three times as far from 0 as is that marked 1, 16 is four 
times as far, and so on. The same effects that are achieved with these 
square-root coordinate scales could be achieved with ordinary graph 
paper if square roots of numbers were used for plotting instead of the 
actual numbers; but of course this would be much more trouble. 

We will show first how to use binomial probability paper to find 
chi-square probabilities such as arose in Secs. 19.4 and 13.3.3.1, then 
how to use it to find variance ratio, or F, probabilities such as’arose 
m Sec, 13.2.3.1, and finally how to use it for binomial probabilities, 
the main purpose for which it was designed. 

In working with binomial probability paper it is necessary to use a 
sharp pencil and a good straight edge (a scale in centimeters or tenths 
of an inch is an added convenience), and to be precise. 

19.6.2 Chi-square Probabilities 

A value of x 2 (read “chi square”) is always associated with a 
number called its “degrees of freedom,” designated by/. For compar- 
mg k sample proportions as in Sec. 13.3.3.1, for comparing the means 
o k independent samples by ranks as in Sec. 19.4.1, or for comparing 
the means of k matched samples by ranks as in Sec. 19.4.2, the number 
of degrees of freedom is k — 1. 

To find the probability that a given value of x 2 , of H> or of W 
based on k — 1 degrees of freedom will be exceeded, under the null 
hypothesis that all samples come from the same population, proceed 
as follows: First draw a 45° diagonal line starting at the origin, that is, 
a line through (0, 0) and (300, 300). Then plot a point whose hori¬ 
zontal coordinate is 2k — 3, and whose vertical coordinate is 2x 2 , 2 H, 
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or 2 W. Measure the vertical distance of the point from the diagonal 
line; the sign is + if the point is above the line, — if below. For meas¬ 
uring, mark off the distance on the edge of a slip of paper, and place 
this against the Full Scale in the upper left-hand corner of the bi¬ 
nomial probability paper (using millimeters, tenths of an inch, or the 



FIG. 607. Computation of K for chi<$quare probability 
using binomial probability paper. 


subdivisions between 90 and 100 on the axes to get more accuracy). 
Then half the distance so measured is a unit normal deviate. In other 
words, if the distance is 4 units (20 millimeters, or 0.S inches) or more, 
the null hypothesis is rejected at the 5 percent level of significance. 

In general, if/ is the number of degrees of freedom, the horizontal 
coordinate is 2/ — 1. In the problems treated here, /=&-** 1. 

Fig. 607 sketches the computation of a chi-square probability 
on binomial probability paper. 

Example 607 Comparing Sample Proportions 

In Sec. 13.3.3 we computed x 2 = 2.80 for the five sample proportions 
of Table 434. Since k = 5, we plot a point with horizontal coordinate 
2k — 3 = 7 and vertical coordinate 2x 2 — 5.6; see Fig. 608. The vertical 
distance from this point to the 45 0 line is shown by the solid line to the left 
of the symbol 2 K in Fig. 608. On the “Full Scale” we mark off this distance 
and obtain a result of about 0.5, which must be halved, to 0.25. Since the point 
is below the 45° line, we take this as negative, or —0.25. Hence we 
obtain K — —0.25, which may be compared with —0.24 by the best ap¬ 
proximation given in Sec. 13.4.4. The upper-tail probability corresponding 
with K — —0.25 is shown in Table 365 as 0.599, which compares favor¬ 
ably with our earlier result of 0.595. 
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FIG. 608. Computation of Kforchi-square probability. 


19.6.3 Variance Ratio (F) Probabilities 

In Sec. 13.2.3.1 we had occasion, in discussing the comparison of 
several population means, to compare two standard deviations. 

To use binomial probability paper to find the probability of a 
given discrepancy between s x and s 2 , if both are estimates of the same 
value <7, we work with 


~fi s i Z 3 ^2 —/ 2 ^ 2 2 ) 

where/i and f 2 are the “numbers of degrees of freedom . 55 For the 
comparison of the means of k samples, containing altogether n obser¬ 
vations, 

fi = k — 1 , f 2 = n — k . 

The calculation, sketched in Fig. 609, consists of these steps: 

First, plot a point whose horizontal coordinate is and whose 
vertical coordinate is S 2 . If the values of S x and 62 are too large to 
plot, divide each by the same constant (usually 10 , 100 , 1 , 000 , etc.) 
before plotting. 

Second, draw a line through the origin and this point. 

Third , plot a point whose horizontal coordinate is J/i an d whose 
vertical coordinate is 
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Fourth , measure the perpendicular distance from the point to the 
line—extending the line if necessary to meet the perpendicular from 
the point. The measurement is made in terms of the Full Scale in the 
upper left-hand part of the page. (Alternatively, the distance can be 
measured in millimeters and divided by 5, or in inches and multi¬ 
plied by 5.) The sign is — if the point is below (to the right of) the 



line, + if it is above (to the left). Then the distance so measured is 
approximately a standard normal variable, whose probability can be 
obtained from Table 365. 

Example 609 Comparing Sample Means 

In Sec. 13.2.3, in comparing the means of 4 samples, we found 
/i“*- 1 = 4-1 = 3, 

/a = n - k = 25 ~ 4 * 21, 
j-i 2 = 448.6567, 
sf = 467.2319, 

where the subscript “1” corresponds with the previous subscript “T” and 
*2” with ec W.” 

To test the significance of the discrepancy between si and s 2 using bi¬ 
nomial probability paper, proceed as follows: 

First, 

"if I s * 1.5, 
i/a - 10.5, 

51 -/Ui 2 - 1,346, 

5 2 = f 2 S2 2 = 9,812. 

To facilitate plotting, we divide Si and & by 100, obtaining 13.5 and 98.1. 








Shortcuts 

Second , plot the point whose horizontal coordinate is 13.5 and whose 
vertical coordinate is 98.1. Then draw a straight line connecting this point 
with the origin. See Fig. 610. 

Third , plot the point whose horizontal coordinate is |/i = 1.5 and whose 
vertical coordinate is \}% — 10.5. 
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FIG. 610. Computation of K for variance ratio (F) 
probability. 

Fourth , measure the perpendicular distance between the point just plotted 
in the third step and the line plotted in the second step. In this example, 
the point is almost precisely on the line, hence the upper-tail probability 
from Table 365 is about 0.50, as compared with the earlier more precise 
result of 0.43. 


19.6.4 Binomial Probabilities 


19.6.4.1 Introduction. In using double square-root paper for bi¬ 
nomial problems, one axis represents the number of occurrences, X, 
and the other the number of nonoccurrences, n — X. Usually the 
number of occurrences is plotted vertically, and the number of non¬ 
occurrences horizontally; since this contradicts the usual custom of 
letting X denote a horizontal coordinate, sometimes the number of 
occurrences is denoted by Y. 
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A population proportion, P, is represented by a straight line 
through all the combinations (n — X, X) that correspond with the 
value of P and different values of n. Such a line always starts at the 
origin. Finding a second point on the population line is facilitated by 
the quarter-circle 4 printed on the paper. This circle corresponds to all 
samples of 100. Thus, the point on the circle with vertical coordinate 
X = 100P provides a second point on the population line. 

A sample result is represented on binomial probability paper by a 
point with horizontal coordinate n — X, the number of observations 
in the sample not having the trait under consideration, and vertical 
coordinate X , the number of occurrences. As we shall see in a moment, 
however, points are usually shifted a little in an adjustment analogous 
to the continuity adjustment in the numerical normal approximation 

to the binomial (see Sec. 11.4.4.1). 

The fact underlying various uses of binomial probability paper 
in binomial problems is that, for a given population line, the proba¬ 
bility that a sample point will be within a given perpendicular distance 
of the line is given fairly accurately by measuring the distance in the 
units shown on the Full Scale and regarding this distance as a standard 
normal variable, whose probability may be found in Table 365. For 
example, given a population line, lines drawn parallel to it 2 full- 
scale units away will include 95 percent of sample points (strictly, 
95.4 percent). (The sample points for a given sample size, n, will fall 
on a circle centered at the origin.) Correspondingly, if a circle of 
radius 2 is drawn around a sample point, all population lines for which 
the sample is within the 95 percent range will pass through the circle, 
and population lines for which the sample is outside the 95 percent 
range will not pass through the circle. . . 

Continuity adjustments on binomial probability paper are made 
by moving a sample point either one unit to the right, to a horizontal 
coordinate of n - X + 1, or one unit upward, to a vertical coordinate 
of X + 1. If the probability required is an upper-tail (the right tail) 
probability—the probability of an observed value p or a higher value 
—the point is moved to the right; that is, it is plotted at (n — X-\- \ , X) > 
If the probability required is a lower-tail probability, the point is 
moved up; that is, it is plotted at (» - X , X + })• Pox ^ two-tail 
probability, if the point lies below the line (that is, if p < P) > . 

lower-tail probability and double it; if the point lies abov$ the line 
(p > P), find the upper-tail probability and double it. 

4. The numbers printed in the quarter-circle represent angles in degrees from vertical. 
We will make no use of these numbers. 
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19.6.4.2 Testing a Hypothesis about P. 

Example 612 Rounding Weights to 0 and 5 

Consider the example of Sec. 6.2.1, having to do with the tendency to 
round weights to 0 and 5. Under the null hypothesis, that the weights are 
rounded to the nearest pound, the population proportion of observations 
ending in 0 or 5 is P = 0.2. The sample size, n, is 32, and the number of 
occurrences of final 0’s and 5’s, X , is 14. The calculation, which is shown in 
Fig. 612, proceeds as follows: 



n-X+l =19 I00(l-P) = 80 


FIG. 612. Testing a hypothesis about P. 

First, plot the point on the quarter circle whose horizontal coordinate is 
100(1 — P) — 100 X 0,8 = 80, and whose vertical coordinate is 100P = 
100 X 0.2 — 20. Connect this point by a straight line with the origin, as in 
Fig. 612. This is the population line for P = 0.2. 

Second, plot the point whose horizontal coordinate is w — # + 1 =32 — 
14 -f 1 — 19, and whose vertical coordinate is X — 14. This is the sample 
point. We use n — X -f* 1 instead of n — X because an upper-tail test is re¬ 
quired. Had a lower-tail test been required we would have used n — X but 
changed the vertical coordinate to X -+* 1. 

Third, draw the perpendicular line (shown as a solid line on Fig. 612) 
from the sample point ( n — X + 1, X) to the population line drawn in Step 1. 
Measure this on the Full Scale to obtain K. Here# is about 2.8, which cor¬ 
responds (see Table 365) with an upper-tail probability of about 0.003. 
A numerical computation gives K = 3.14, with an upper-tail probability 
of about 0.001. 
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19.6.4.3 Confidence Interval Estimate for P. The problem of getting 
confidence intervals for proportions from binomial probability paper 
is essentially the reverse of the one just solved. To emphasize this 
and, more generally, to emphasize the close relationship between 
confidence intervals and tests, we shall first briefly discuss Fig. 612 
from the confidence interval viewpoint. Suppose that we had ob¬ 
served 14 occurrences in 32 trials, and that we wished to calculate 
the lower limit for a one-sided 99.74 percent confidence interval, for 
which K is seen from Table 365 to be 2.8. Imagine that in Fig. 612 
the plotting sequence was different: that the observation was plotted 
with coordinates n - X + 1 = 19 and X « 14, and the lower line 
drawn whose perpendicular distance from this point is K = —2.8. 
We would do this by drawing a circle of radius 2.8 about the plotted 
point, and then finding (graphically) the straight line starting at the 
origin that is below the circle and tangent to it. This case has been so 
constructed that we would then have the line drawn in our previous 
example. Third, having found the straight line, we find the corre¬ 
sponding value of P; call it p £. The quickest way to do this is to read 
the vertical coordinate of the intersection of the line with the quarter- 
circle, which we see in Fig. 612 to be 20 percent, or 0.20. Hence 
Pl = 0.20, and we have now gone through in reverse essentially the 
procedure of Sec. 19.6.4.2. 

Example 613 Two-Sided 90 Percent Confidence Limits 
for n = 20, p = 0.15 

We now solve graphically a problem which was solved numerically in 
Sec. 14.7.2. Since n = 20 and p = 0.15, we have X = 3, n - X = 17. We 
first find the lower confidence limit by the procedure just described. 

First , plot the point with coordinates n — X + 1 =18, X ~ 3, as in 
Fig. 614A. 

Second , around this point, draw a circle with radius given by K ~ 1.64, 
found from Table 391 (see Sec. 14.7.2). We take this length from the Full 
Scale: note the arc drawn on the Full Scale of Fig. 614A. 

Third , draw the lower tangent between this circle and the origin. 

Fourth , find the vertical coordinate of the intersection of the tangent line 
with the quarter-circle. This is seen from Fig. 614A to be about 4 percent, 
whence p L = 0.04, as compared with the result 0.048 determined by the 
method of Sec. 14.7.2. 

In practice, the upper limit would be determined from the same graph, 
though with a new circle, having a slightly different center; but for clarity 
we show this separately as Fig. 614B. 

First , plot the point with coordinates n — X ~ \1, X \ = A (see 
Sec. 19.6.4.2). 

Second , draw a circle with radius K — 1.64 around this point. 
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Third , draw the upper tangent between this circle and the origin. 

Fourth , find the vertical coordinate of the intersection of the tangent line 
with the quarter-circle. This is seen in Fig. 614B to be about pu — 0.35, as 
compared with our earlier result of 0.351. 

Thus the confidence interval determined graphically extends from about 
0.04 to 0.35—for most practical purposes an adequate approximation to the 
earlier result, 0.048 to 0.351. 

19.6.4,4 Comparing Two Proportions. 

Example 615 Comparing Employee Performance 

Of 106 new female employees hired by a company, 67 attained or 
exceeded a certain level on a group of psychological tests, and 39 fell below 



FIG. 615. Comparing pi ■■ 56/67 and p 2 = 12/39. 


this level. After a ninety-day probationary period, 56 of the 67 who exceeded 
the level, and 12 of the 39 who fell below the level, were retained. 5 Is the 
difference in the proportions retained more than might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected between two independent samples from the same population? If so, 
it may be that the tests are useful in predicting success, and would be helpful 
in choosing employees. 

Let m = 67, Xi = 56, p x * 56/67 and n 2 = 39, X 2 = 12, p 2 - 12/39. 
Note that if the null hypothesis is true (namely that the proportion retained 

5. Thomas H. Wallace, “Pre-Employment Tests and Post-Employment Performance,” 
Journal of Business, Vol. 28 (1955), pp. 73-74. 
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is the same for those above the test level and those below it), 

p = + 

til + 7*2 

is an estimate of the true proportion P (see the first part of Sec. 13.3.2.1). 

First, plot a population line for the value of p (see Fig. 615) by taking 
(«i + n 2 ) - (Xi + Xi) = 38 and (Z a + X*) = 68 as coordinates for a 
point and connecting this point by a straight line with the origin. 

Second , plot a point for the sample whose proportion is above p, in this 
case the first sample. The coordinates of this point are (ni — X\ + 1, X{), 
that is, (12, 56). 

Third, plot a point for the sample whose proportion is below p, in this case 
the second sample. The coordinates of this point are (n 2 — X 2 , X 2 + 1), 
that is, (27, 13). 

Fourth, find the sum of the perpendicular distances of the two points from 
the line (the two perpendiculars are shown as solid lines on Fig. 615). 
The combined lengths of these distances, measured by the full scale, is 
about 7.3. This must be multiplied by 0.7 before it can be regarded as a 
standard normal variable K. Here, then, K — 5.1. The numerical method 
of Sec. 13.3.2.1 gives K = 5.26. The probability of such a large K arising 
by chance is negligible. Thus, the difference in the two sample proportions 
signifies the existence of a difference in the population proportions. Ap¬ 
parently the test has predictive value. 

19.7 

CONCLUSION 

The previous chapters of this book have presented standard sta¬ 
tistical methods, most of them widely and successfully used for many 
years. The presentation has emphasized the principles underlying 
the methods and the interpretation of the results. In order to avoid 
introducing various special technical devices which, while invaluable 
to the practicing statistician, do not further illuminate the principles 
of analysis or the interpretation of results, we have sometimes intro¬ 
duced a little extra arithmetic which renders the normal distribution 
a sufficiently accurate sampling distribution. In this way, the need 
for tables and detailed explanations of Student’s distribution, the 
chi-square distribution, the variance ratio distribution, the binomial 
distribution, and other special distributions has been obviated, and 
the discussion of these distributions has been confined to the prin¬ 
ciples underlying them and their role in reaching decisions from data. 

Two other reasons, besides the desire to minimize technical de¬ 
tail, have led us to this treatment. First, the additional arithmetic 
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necessary to use the normal distribution when other distributions 
would be directly applicable can often be circumvented by using 
special graphical methods. Some of these methods, which are often 
accurate enough for practical purposes, are presented in Sec. 19 6 
of this chapter. Second, the standard or “classical” methods described 
m the earlier chapters can often be replaced satisfactorily by short¬ 
cut methods, usually based on substituting for each actual observa¬ 
tion in a sample its rank that is, an integer indicating whether it is 
the smallest (1), the next-to-smallest (2), and so on, to the largest (n). 
Not only are these ranking methods simpler to use, but frequently 
they are nearly as effective (have nearly as steep operating-charac¬ 
teristic curves or nearly as narrow confidence intervals) as the classical 
methods in situations to which the classical methods are appropriate* 
and ranking methods have the further advantage of being appropri¬ 
ate m some situations where the classical methods are not. 

This chapter has shown how, by the use of ranks, to compute a 
confidence interval, or make a significance test for an average (specifi¬ 
cally, a median); to compare two averages or to compare a set of 
averages, either from independent samples or from matched samples; 
and to test or measure the correlation between paired observations. 

Graphical methods, based on double square-root graph paper 
(binomial probability paper) have been presented for finding proba¬ 
bilities for chi-square, variance ratio, and binomial probabilities. For 
binomial probabilities, the specific applications of testing a hypothesis 
about a population proportion, making a confidence interval estimate 
of a proportion, and comparing two proportions have been shown. 

If in the future you occasionally want to carry out a statistical 
analysis, our advice is to turn to this chapter first. The appropriate 
earlier chapter should be referred to, however, for a general back¬ 
ground of statistical considerations pertinent to the problem and the 
principles of analysis and interpretation. If you find yourself engaged 
seriously and frequently in statistical analysis, you will want to rely 
mainly on the earlier chapters, supplemented by a calculating ma¬ 
chine or Barlow's Tables (better, by both) and perhaps supplemented 
also by one of the collections of statistical tables mentioned in the 
footnote of pages 591-592. 

With this chapter, we do not close the subject of statistical rea¬ 
soning. We hope, instead, that we have opened it for you. 
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DO IT YOURSELF 


Example 618A 

Find 95 percent confidence limits for the median from the sample of 
Table 206. 


Example 618B 

Use the Wilcoxon two-sample test to decide whether or not there is a 
significant difference between the average expenses per trip of Tables 502A 


Example 618G 

Use the Wilcoxon signed-rank test to decide whether or not there is a 
significant difference in mean performance between the two tests of Example 


oni 


Example 618D 

Use the Kruskal-Wallis test to decide whether average daily bottle-cap 
production differs significantly among the three machines whose outputs 
fnr davs are shown below: 


Machine 1: 

340 

345 

330 

342 

338 

Machine 2: 

339 

333 

344 

355 


Machine 3: 

347 

343 

349 



Example 618E 

Use the Friedman test in analyzing Table 277. What are your conclusions? 


Example 618F 

Use the rank correlation test to decide whether there is any significant 
correlation between performance on the two tests of Example 201. 


Example 618G 

Use the graphical method of Sec. 19.6.2 to obtain the probability of 
exceeding the value of x 2 obtained from Example 442 . 


Example 618H 

Use the graphical method of Sec. 19.6.3. to 
exceeding the value of F obtained from applying 


obtain the probability of 
the method of Sec. 13.2.3 


to Table 600A. 

6. Artificial data taken from William H. Kruskal and W. Allen WallUi, “Use ofRanks 
in One-Criterion Variance Analysis,” Journal of American Statistical Association , Vo . 
(1952), p. 588. 
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Do It Yoi If 

Example 6 a \ 

Use the me* od of Sec. 19.6.4.2 in analyzing any of the examples at the 
end of Chap. 12, pages 409-411. 

Example 619B 

a** 

Use the method of Sec. 19.6.4.3 to obtain 95 percent confidence limits 
for the observed results in Example 410E. 

Example 619C 

Use the technique of Example 615 in analyzing Example 208G. 
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Appendix 


Squares and Square Roots 
and Random Digits 


SQUARE ROOTS 

Table 626 shows the square root to three decimals for each integer, 
and for ten times each integer, from 0 to 1,000. Square roots of all 
other numbers can be obtained from these. Squares can be found in¬ 
versely. 

Whole Numbers from 0 to 999 

Look in the column corresponding with the last digit and the row 
corresponding with the preceding digit or digits. The first (plain type) 
figure is the square root required. 

Example 1. To find V206, look in column 6 and row 20. The first 
(plain type) entry is 14.353, which is the required value. As an 
approximate check, note that 206 is between 14 2 - 196 and 
15 2 = 225. 

Example 2. To find V15, look in row 1, column 5. The plain- 
type entry, 3.873, is the value required. As an approximate check, 
note that 15 is between 3 2 = 9 and 4 2 = 16. 

Other Numbers 

Move the decimal place to the left or the right until there are three 
digits before the decimal. The next step depends on whether the 
decimal was moved an even or an odd number of places. 

Decimal moved an even number of places. Treat the three digits before 
the decimal exactly like a whole number from 100 to 999, taking the 

623 
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plain-type entry. Then move the decimal back, but only half as many 
places. 

Example 3. To find \/20,600, first move the decimal two places 
to the left, giving V206.00. In row 20, column 6, the plain-type entry 
is 14.353. Move the decimal one place to the right, giving 143.53 as 
the required answer. As an approximate check note that 20,600 is 
between 140 2 = 19,600 and 150 2 = 22,500. 

Example 4. To find V0.000206, first move the decimal six places 
to the right, giving V206* This is shown by the plain-type entry in 
row 20, column 6, to be 14.353. Move the decimal three places to the 
left, giving 0.014353 as the required answer. As an approximate check, 
note that 0.000206 is between 0.014 2 = 0.000196 and 0.015 2 = 
0.000225. 

Decimal moved an odd number of places. Treat the three digits 
before the decimal as a whole number from 100 to 999 but use the 
italic entry. Then move the decimal back, but only about half as many 
places. It is impossible to return the decimal exactly half as many 
places, since half an odd number is not an integer; it should be put 
half a place to the left of the position indicated by the rule i( half as many 
places in the opposite direction .” 

Example 5. To find V2060, first move the decimal one place to 
the left, giving V206.0. In row 20, column 6, the italic entry is 
45.387. Move the decimal 0 places to the right—that is, put it half a 
place to the left of half a place to the right. As an approximate check, 
note that 2060 is between 40 2 = 1600 and 50 2 = 2500. 

Example 6. To find V0.00206, first move the decimal five places 
to the right. In row 20, column 6, the italic entry is 45.387. Move the 
decimal in this three places to the left—that is, put it half a place to 
the left of two and one-half places to the left. Thus, the required value 
is 0.045387. As an approximate check, note that 0.00206 is between 
0.040 2 - 0.001600 and 0.050 2 = 0.002500. 

Interpolation 

Example 7. To approximate V20617, take a value 0.17 of the 
way between V20600 and V20700, which are the nearest numbers 
with three significant figures (the final 00’s are simply “spacers” to 
locate the decimal point, and signify nothing else about the qua ntities 
measured). Then *\/20600 = 143.53 (Example 3). Similarly, v/20700 
= 143.87. The value 0.17 of the way from 143.53 to 143.87 is 

143.53 + 0.17(143.87 - 143.53) - 143.53 + 0.17 X 0.34 

= 143.53 + 0.06 - 143.59. 
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Squares and Square Roofs 

SQUARES 

Squares of integers up to 100 are easily found from the table, and 
squares of other numbers can be approximated. 

Example S. To find 68 2 , note that 68 comes between the italicized 
entries 67.971 and 68.044 , in row 46, columns 2 and 3. Its square, 
therefore, is between 4620 and 4630, the final 0’s being added because 
the entries near 68 are italicized. The final digit of the square of any 
number ending in 8 is 4(8 2 = 64), so 4624 is the required value. 

Example 9. To find 27.7 2 , note that 27.7 comes between the plain- 
type entries 27.695 and 27,713 in row 76, columns 7 and 8. Hence 
27.7 s is between 767 and 768. Since 27.7 is -fg or 0.28 of the way from 
27.695 to 27.713, 21.1 2 may be approximated as 767.28. Since the 
correct value must have two decimal places and end in 9 (7 2 = 49), 
767.29 may be taken as the required number. 
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Square Roots of jV and 1<W 
jV = 0 to 199 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1.000 

3.162 

1.414 

4472 

1.732 

5.477 

2.000 

6.325 

2.236 

7.071 

2.449 

7.746 

2.646 

8.367 

2.828 

8.944 

3.000 

9.487 

1 

3.162 

10.000 

3.317 

10.488 

3.464 

10.954 

3.606 

II.402 

3.742 

11.832 

3.873 

12.247 

4.000 

12.649 

4.123 

13.038 

4.243 

13.416 

4.359 

13.784 

2 

4.472 

14.142 

4.583 

14491 

4.690 

14.832 

4.796 

15.166 

4.899 

15.492 

5.000 

15.811 

5.099 

16.125 

5.196 
16.432 

5.292 

16.783 

5.385 

17.029 

3 

5.477 

17.321 

5.568 

17.607 

5.657 

17.889 

5.745 

18.166 

5.831 

18.489 

5.916 

18.708 

6.000 

18.974 

6.083 

19.235 

6.164 

19.494 

6.245 

19.748 

4 

6.325 

20.000 

6.403 

20.248 

6.481 

20.494 

6.557 

20.786 

6.633 

20.976 

6.708 

21.213 

6.782 

21.448 

6.856 

21.679 

6.928 

21.909 

7.000 

22.136 

5 

7.071 

22.361 

7.141 

22.583 

7.211 

22.804 

7.280 

23.022 

7.348 

28.238 

7.416 

23.452 

7.483 

28.664 

7.550 

28.875 

7.616 

24-083 

7.681 

24.290 

6 

7.746 

24495 

7.810 

24.698 

7.874 

24.900 

7.937 

25.100 

8.000 

25.298 

8.062 

25.495 

8.124 

25.690 

8.185 

25.884 

8.246 

26.077 

8.307 

26.268 

7 

8.367 

26.458 

8.426 

26.646 

8.485 

26.833 

8.544 

27.019 

8.602 

27.203 

8.660 

27.886 

8.718 

27.568 

8.775 

27.749 

8.832 

27.928 

8.888 

28.107 

8 

8.944 

28.284 

9.000 

28.460 

9.055 

28.686 

9.110 

28.810 

9.165 

28.983 

9.220 

29.155 

9.274 

29.326 

9.327 

29.496 

9.381 

29.665 

9.434 

29.833 

9 

9.487 

30.000 

9.539 

30.166 

9.592 

30.332 

9.644 

30.496 

9.695 

30.659 

9.747 

80.822 

9.798 

30.984 

9.849 

31.145 

9.899 

81.805 

9.950 

81.464 

10 

10.000 

31.623 

10.050 

31.780 

10.100 

31.937 

10.149 

82.094 

10.198 

82.249 

10.247 

82.404 

10.296 

82.558 

10.344 

32.711 

10.392 

82.863 

10.440 

88.015 

11 

10.488 

33.166 

10.536 

33.317 

10.583 

88.466 

10.630 

33.615 

10.677 

88.764 

10.724 

33.912 

10.770 

34.059 

10.817 

84.205 

10.863 

34.351 

10.909 

34496 

12 

10.954 

34.641 

11.000 

34.786 

11.045 

34.928 

11.091 

35.071 

11.136 

35.214 

11.180 

85.855 

11.225 

85.496 

11.269 

35.687 

11.314 

35.777 

11.358 

35.917 

13 

11.402 

36.056 

11.446 

36.194 

11.489 

36.382 

11.533 

86.469 

11.576 

86.606 

11.619 

86.742 

11.662 

86.878 

11.705 

87.014 

11.747 

87.148 

11.790 

37.283 

14 

11.832 

37.417 

11.874 

37.550 

11.916 

37.688 

11.958 

87.815 

12.000 

37.947 

12.042 

88.079 

12.083 

38.210 

12.124 

38.341 

12.166 

88.471 

12.207 

38.601 

15 

12.247 

38.730 

12.288 

38.859 

12.329 

88.987 

12.369 

89.115 

12.410 

89.243 

12.450 

39.370 

12.490 

39.497 

12.530 

39.623 

12.570 

89.749 

12.610 

89.875 

16 

12.649 

40.000 

12.689 

40.125 

12.728 

40.249 

12.767 

40.373 

12.806 

40.497 

12.845 

40.620 

12.884 

40.743 

12.923 

40.866 

12.961 

40.988 

13.000 

41.110 

17 

13.038 

41.231 

13.077 

41.352 

13.115 

41.473 

13.153 

41.598 

13.191 

41.713 

13.229 

41.883 

13.266 

41.952 

13.304 

42.071 

13.342 

42.190 

13.379 

42.308 

18 

13.416 

42.426 

13.454 

42.544 

13.491 

42.661 

13.528 

42.778 

13.565 

42.895 

13.601 

43.012 

13.638 

43.128 

13.675 

43.248 

13.711 

43.359 

13.748 

43474 

19 

13.784 

43.589 

13.820 

43.704 

13.856 

43.818 

13.892 

43.932 

13.928 

44.045 

13.964 

44.159 

14.000 

44.272 

14.036 

44.885 

14.071 

44487 

14.107 
44.609 
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TABLE 626 (Continued) 

Square Roots of N and 10JV 
N = 200 to 399 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

20 

14.142 

44-721 

14.177 

44.833 

14.213 

44-944 

14.248 

46.056 

14.283 

45.166 

14.318 

45.277 

14.353 

45.887 

14.387 

45.497 

14.422 

45.607 

14.457 
45.717 

21 

14.491 

46.826 

14.526 

45.935 

14.560 

46.043 

14.595 

46.152 

14.629 

46.260 

14.663 

46.368 

14.697 

46.476 

14.731 

46.588 

14.765 

46.690 

14.799 

46.797 

22 

14.832 

46.904 

14.866 

47.011 

14.900 

47.117 

14.933 

47.223 

14.967 

47.329 

15.000 

47.484 

15.033 

47.589 

15.067 

47.645 

15.100 

47.749 

15.133 

47.854 

23 

15.166 

47.968 

15.199 

48.062 

15.232 

48.166 

15.264 

48.270 

15.297 

48.874 

15.330 

48.477 

15.362 

48.680 

15.395 

48.688 

15.427 

48.785 

15.460 

48.888 

24 

15.492 

48.990 

15.524 

49.092 

15.556 

49.198 

15.588 

49.295 

15.620 

49.396 

15.652 

49.497 

15.684 

49.598 

15.716 

49.699 

15.748 

49.800 

15.780 

49.900 

25 

15.811 

60.000 

15.843 

50.100 

15.875 

50.200 

15.906 

50.299 

15.937 

50.898 

15.969 

50.498 

16.000 

60.596 

16.031 , 
60.695 

16.062 

50.794 

16.093 

60.892 

26 

16.125 

50.990 

16.155 

51.088 

16.186 

51.186 

16.217 

51.284 

16.248 

51.881 

16.279 

61.478 

16.310 

51.676 

16.340 

51.672 

16.371 

51.769 

16.401 

51.865 

27 

16.432 

61.962 

16.462 

62.058 

16.492 

52.154 

16.523 

52.249 

16.553 

52.346 

16.583 

52.440 

16.613 

62.536 

16.643 

52.681 

16.673 

62.726 

16.703 

52.820 

28 

16.733 

62.915 

16.763 

53.009 

16.793 

63.104 

16.823 

58.198 

16.852 

53.292 

16.882 

68.885 

16.912 

53.479 

16.941 

53.572 

16.971 

68.666 

17.000 

58.759 

29 

17.029 

63.852 

17.059 

63.944 

17.088 

64-087 

17.117 

64-129 

17.146 

54.222 

17.176 

54.8I4 

17.205 

54.4O6 

17.234 

54-498 

17.263 

54-589 

17.292 

64.681 

30 

17.321 

64-772 

17.349 

54.863 

17.378 

54-955 

17.407 

55.045 

17.436 

55.136 

17.464 

55.227 

17.493 

55.817 

17.521 

56.408 

17.550 

55498 

17.578 

55.588 

31 

17.607 

65.678 

17.635 

55.767 

17.664 

55.857 

17.692 

55.946 

17.720 

56.086 

17.748 

56.125 

17.776 

56.214 

17.804 

56.308 

17.833 

66.891 

17.861 

56.480 

32 

17.889 

56.569 

17.916 

56.667 

17.944 

56.745 

17.972 

56.888 

18.000 

66.921 

18.028 

67.009 

18.055 

57.096 

18.083 

57.184 

18.111 

57.271 

18.138 

57.859 

33 

18.166 

57.446 

18.193 

57.533 

18.221 

57.619 

18.248 

57.706 

18.276 

67.798 

18.303 

57.879 

18.330 

57.966 

18.358 

68.052 

18.385 

58.188 

18.412 

68.224 

34 

18.439 

58.310 

18.466 

58.895 

18.493 

58.481 

18.520 

58.566 

18.547 

58.652 

18.574 

58.737 

18.601 

58.822 

18.628 

58.907 

18.655 

58.992 

18.682 

59.076 

35 

18.708 

59.161 

18.735 

59.245 

18.762 

59.830 

18.788 

59.414 

18.815 

69.498 

18.841 

59.582 

18.868 

59.666 

18.894 

59.749 

18.921 

59.883 

18.947 

59.917 

36 

18.974 

60.000 

19.000 

60.083 

19.026 

60.166 

19.053 

60.249 

19.079 

60.332 

19.105 

6O.415 

19.131 

60.498 

19.157 

60.581 

19.183 

60.663 

19.209 

60.745 

37 

19.235 

60.828 

19.261 

60.910 

19.287 

60.992 

19.313 

61.074 

19.339 

61.156 

19.365 

61.287 

19.391 

61.819 

19.416 

61.400 

19.442 

61.432 

19.468 

61.563 

38 

19.494 

61.644 

19.519 

61.725 

19.545 

61.806 

19.570 

61.887 

19.596 

61.968 

19.621 

62.048 

19.647 

62.129 

19.672 

62.209 

19.698 

62.290 

19.723 

62.870 

39 

19.748 

62.450 

19.774 

62.630 

19.799 

62,610 

19.824 

62.690 

19.849 

62.769 

19.875 

62.849 

19.900 

62.929 

19.925 

68.008 

19.950 

63.087 

19.975 

68.166 
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TABLE 626 (Continued) 

Square Roots of N and 10JV 
JV = 400 to 599 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

40 

20.000 

68.246 

20.025 

68.825 

20.050 

68.4O8 

20.075 

68-482 

20.100 

68.561 

20.125 

68.640 

20.149 

68.718 

20.174 

68.797 

20.199 

68.875 

20.224 

68.968 

41 

20.248 

64.O8I 

20.273 

64.109 

20.298 

64.187 

20.322 

64-265 

20.347 

64-843 

20.372 

64420 

20.396 

64498 

20.421 

64.576 

20.445 

64.655 

20.469 

64.780 

42 

20.494 

64-807 

20.518 

64-885 

20.543 

64-962 

20.567 

65.088 

20.591 

65.115 

20.616 

65.192 

20.640 

65.269 

20.664 

65.545 

20.688 

66.422 

20.712 

65.498 

43 

20.736 

65.574 

20.761 

65.651 

20.785 

65.727 

20.809 

65.803 

20.833 

65.573 

20.857 

65.955 

20.881 

66.080 

20.905 

66.106 

20.928 

66.182 

20.952 

66.267 

44 

20.976 

66.882 

21.000 

66.4O8 

21.024 

66.488 

21.048 

66.558 

21.071 

66.683 

21.095 

66.708 

21.119 

66.788 

21.142 

66.858 

21.166 

66.555 

21.190 

67.007 

45 

21.213 

67.082 

21.237 

67.157 

21.260 

67.281 

21.284 

67.805 

21.307 

67.880 

21.331 

67.454 

21.354 

67.528 

21.378 

67.602 

21.401 

67.676 

21.424 

67.750 

46 

21.448 

67.828 

21.471 

67.897 

21.494 

67.971 

21.517 

68.044 

21.541 

68.118 

21.564 

68.191 

21.587 

65.564 

21.610 

68.887 

21.633 

68-411 

21.656 

66.484 

47 

21.679 

68.557 

21.703 

68.629 

21.726 

68.702 

21.749 

68.775 

21.772 

68.848 

21.794 

68.920 

21.817 

68.993 

21.840 

69.066 

21.863 

69.188 

21.886 

69.210 

48 

21.909 

69.282 

21.932 

69.854 

21.954 

69.426 

21.977 

69-498 

22.000 

69.570 

22.023 

69.642 

22.045 

69.714 

22.068 

69.785 

22.091 

69.857 

22.113 

69.929 

49 

22.136 

70.000 

22.159 

70.071 

22.181 

73J45 

22.204 

70.214 

22.226 

70.285 

22.249 

70.556 

22.271 

70.427 

22.293 

70.465 

22.316 

70.569 

22.338 

70.640 

50 

22.361 

70.711 

22.383 

70.781 

22.405 

70.852 

22.428 

70.922 

22.450 

70.998 

22.472 

71.068 

22.494 

71.184 

22.517 

71.204 

22.539 

71.274 

22.561 

71.344 

51 

22.583 

71.414 

22.605 

71.484 

22.627 

71.554 

22.650 

71.624 

22.672 

71.694 

22.694 

71.764 

22.716 

71.888 

22.738 

71.908 

22.760 

71.972 

22.782 

72.042 

52 

22.804 

72.111 

22.825 

72.180 

22.847 

72.250 

22.869 

72.819 

22.891 

72.888 

22.913 

72.457 

22.935 

72.626 

22.956 

72.595 

22.978 

72.664 

23.000 

72.782 

53 

23.022 

72.801 

23.043 

72.870 

23.065 

72.988 

23.087 

78.007 

23.108 

78.075 

23.130 

73.144 

23.152 

78.212 

23.173 

78.280 

23.195 

78.348 

23.216 

78.417 

54 

23.238 

78.485 

23.259 

78.558 

23.281 

78.621 

23.302 

78.689 

23.324 

78.756 

23.345 

73.824 

'23.367 

78.892 

23.388 

78.969 

23.409 

74.027 

23.431 

74-095 

55 

23.452 

74-162 

23.473 

74-229 

23.495 

74-297 

23.516 

74-864 

23.537 

74-481 

23.558 

74466 

23.580 

74-565 

23.601 

74.682 

23.622 

74-699 

23.643 

74-766 

56 

23.664 

74.533 

23.685 

74-900 

23.707 

74-967 

23.728 

75.038 

23.749 

75.100 

23.770 

76.166 

23.791 

75-288 

23.812 

76.299 

23.833 

75.866 

23.854 

75.455 

57 

23.875 

75.498 

23.896 

75.565 

23.917 

75.681 

23.937 

75.697 

23.958 

75.768 

23.979 

75.829 

24.000 

75.895 

24.021 

76.961 

24.042 

76.026 

24.062 

76.092 

58 

24.083 

76.158 

24.104 

76.223 

24.125 

76.289 

24.145 

76.854 

24.166 

76-4^0 

24.187 

76.485 

24.207 

76.551 

24.228 

76.616 

24.249 

76.681 

24.269 

76.746 

59 

24.290 

76.811 

24.310 

76.877 

24.S31 

76.942 

24.352 

77.006 

24.372 

77.071 

24.393 

77.186 

24.413 

77.201 

24.434 

77.266 

24.454 

77.880 

24.474 

77.895 
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TABLE 626 (Continued) 


Square Roots of N and 10 N 






A - 

600 to 

799 






0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ' 

8 

9 

60 

24.495 

77460 

24.515 

77.524 

24.536 

77.689 

24.556 

77.658 

24.576 

77.717 

24.597 

77-782 

24.617 

77.846 

24.637 

77.910 

24.658 

77.974 

24.678 

78.038 

61 

24.698 

78.102 

24.718 

78.166 

24.739 

78.280 

24.759 

78.294 

24.779 

78.858 

24.799 

78.422 

24.819 

78486 

24.839 

78.549 

24.860 

75.075 

24.880 

78.677 

62 

24.900 

78.740 

24.920 

78.804 

24.940 

78.867 

24.960 

78.980 

24.980 

78.994 

25.000 

79.057 

25.020 

79.120 

25.040 

79.188 

25.060 

79.246 

25.080 

79.810 

63 

25.100 

79.878 

25.120 

79466 

25.140 

79498 

25.159 

79.561 

25.179 

79.624 

25.199 

79.687 

25.219 

79.760 

25.239 

79.812 

25.259 

79.876 

25.278 

79.937 

64 

25.298 

80.000 

25.318 

80.062 

25.338 

80.125 

25.357 

80.187 

25.377 

80.250 

25.397 

80.812 

25.417 

80.874 

25.436 

8O.486 

25.456 

50.405 

25.475 

80.561 

65 

25.495 

80.623 

25.515 

80.685 

25.534 

80.747 

25.554 

50.505 

25.573 

80.870 

25.593 

80.982 

25.612 

80.994 

25.632 

81.056 

25.652 

81.117 

25.671 

81.179 

66 

25.690 
81.240 

25.710 

81.802 

25.729 

81.863 

25.749 
81425 

25.768 
81486 

25.788 

81.548 

25.807 

81.609 

25.826 

81.670 

25.846 

81-781 

25.865 

81.792 

67 

25.884 

81.854 

25.904 

81.915 

25.923 

81.976 

25.942 

82.087 

25.962 

52.005 

25.981 

82.158 

26.000 

82.219 

26.019 

82.280, 

26.038 

82.841 

26.057 

82401 

68 

26.077 

82462 

26.096 

82.528 

26.115 

82.588 

26.134 

50.044 

26.153 

82.704 

26.173 

82.765 

26.192 

82.825 

26.211 

50.555 

26.230 

82.946 

26.249 

83.006 

69 

26.268 

88.066 

26.287 

88.126 

26.306 

88.187 

26.325 

88.247 

26.344 

88.807 

26.363 

88.867 

26.382 

88427 

26 . 40 i 

88487 

26.420 

83.546 

26.439 

88.606 

70 

26.458 

88.666 

26.476 

88.726 

26.495 

55.755 

26.514 

88.845 

26.533 

88.905 

26.552 

88.964 

26.571 

84.024 

26.589 
84.088 

26.608 

84-143 

26.627 

84.202 

71 

26.646 

84.261 

26.665 

84-821 

26.683 

84-880 

26.702 

84489 

26.721 

84-499 

26.739 

84.558 

26.758 

84-617 

26.777 

84-676 

26.796 

84-785 

26.814 

84-794 

72 

26.833 

84-858 

26.851 

84-912 

26.870 

84-971 

26.889 

86.029 

26.907 

85.088 

26.926 

85.147 

26.944 

85.206 

26.963 

85.264 

26.981 

85.328 

27.000 

85.881 

73 

27.019 

85.440 

27.037 

86499 

27.055 

85.567 

27.074 

85.615 

27.092 

86.674 

27.111 

85.732 

27.129 

55.700 

27.148 

55.540 

27.166 

85.907 

27.185 

85.965 

74 

27.203 

86.028 

27.221 

86.081 

27.240 

86.139 

27.258 

86.197 

27.276 

86.255 

27.295 

86.818 

27.313 

86.871 

27.331 

86429 

27.350 

86487 

27.368 

86.545 

75 

27.386 

86.608 

27.404 

86.660 

27.423 

86.718 

27.441 

86.776 

27.459 

86.888 

27.477 

86.891 

27.495 

86.948 

27.514 

87.006 

27.532 

87.063 

27.550 

87.121 

76 

27.568 

87.178 

27.586 

87.285 

27.604 

87.298 

27.622 

87.850 

27.641 

87407 

27.659 

57464 

27.677 

87.621 

27.695 

87.579 

27.713 

87.686 

27.731 

87.698 

77 

27.749 

87.750 

27.767 

87.807 

27.785 

87.864 

27.803 

87.920 

27.821 

87.977 

27.839 

88.084 

27.857 

88.091 

27.875 

88.148 

27.893 

88.204 

27.911 

88.261 

78 

27.928 

88.818 

27.946 

88.374 

27.964 

88431 

27.982 

88487 

28.000 

88.544 

28.018 

55.500 

28.036 

88.657 

28.054 

88.713 

28.071 

88.769 

28.089 

88.826 

79 

28.107 

88.882 

28.125 

88.988 

28.142 

88.994 

28.160 

89.051 

28.178 

89.107 

28.196 

89.163 

28.213 

89.219 

28.231 

89.275 

28.249 

89.881 

28.267 

89.887 
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TABLE 626 (Continued) 

Square Roots of N and 10JV 
A - = 800 to 1000 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

80 

28.284 

89.US 

28.302 

89.499 

28.320 

89.554 

28.337 

89.610 

28.355 

89.666 

28.373 

89.733 

28.390 

89.778 

28.408 

89.833 

28.425 

89.889 

28.443 

89.944 

81 

28.460 

90.000 

28.478 

90.056 

28.496 

90.111 

28.513 

90.167 

28.531 

90.333 

28.548 

90.377 

28.566 

90.333 

28.583 

90.388 

28.601 

90.443 

28.618 

90.499 

82 

28.636 

90.554 

28.653 

90.609 

28.671 

90.664 

28.688 

90.719 

28.705 

90.774 

28.723 

90.830 

28.740 

90.885 

28.758 

90.940 

28.775 

90.995 

28.792 

91.049 

83 

28.810 

91.104 

28.827 

91.159 

28.844 

91.314 

28.862 

91.369 

28.879 

91.334 

28.896 

91.378 

28.914 

91.433 

28.931 

91.488 

28.948 

91.543 

28.965 

91.597 

84 

28.983 

91.653 

29.000 

91.706 

29.017 

91.761 

29.034 

91.815 

29.052 

91.869 

29.069 

91.934 

29.086 

91.978 

29.103 

93.033 

29.120 

93.087 

29.138 

92.141 

85 

29.155 

93.195 

29.172 

93.350 

29.189 

93.304 

29.206 

93.358 

29.223 

93-413 

29.240 

93.466 

29.257 

93.530 

29.275 

93.574 

29.292 

93.638 

29.309 

92.682 

86 

29.326 

93.736 

29.343 

93.790 

29.360 

93.844 

29.377 

93.898 

29.394 

93.953 

29.411 

93.005 

29.428 

93.059 

29.445 

93.113 

29.462 

93.167 

29.479 

93.220 

87 

29.496 

93.374 

29.513 

93.337 

29.530 

93.381 

29.547 

93.434 

29.563 

93.488 

29.580 

93.541 

29.597 

93.595 

29.614 

93.648 

29.631 

93.703 

29.648 

93.765 

88 

29.665 

93.808 

29.682 

93.863 

29.698 

93.915 

29.715 

93.968 

29.732 

94.031 

29.749 

94.074 

29.766 

94.138 

29.783 

94.I8I 

29.799 

94.234 

29.816 

94.287 

89 

29.833 

94-340 

29.850 

94.393 

29.866 

94-446 

29.883 

94499 

29.900 

94.553 

29.917 

94.604 

29.933 

94.657 

29.950 

94-710 

29.967 

94-763 

29.983 

94-816 

90 

30.000 

94.868 

30.017 

94-931 

30.033 

94.974 

30.050 

95.036 

30.067 

95.079 

30.083 

95.131 

30.100 

95.184 

30.116 

95.337 

30.133 

95.289 

30.150 

95.341 

91 

30.166 

95.394 

30.183 

95.446 

30.199 

95.499 

30.216 

95.551 

30.232 

95.603 

30.249 

95.666 

30.265 

95.708 

30.282 

95.760 

30.299 

95.812 

30.315 

95.864 

92 

30.332 

95.917 

30.348 

95-969 

30.364 

96.031 

30.381 

96.073 

30.397 

96.135 

30.414 

96.177 

30.430 

96.339 

30.447 

96.381 

30.463 

96.333 

30.480 

96.385 

B 3 

30.496 

96.437 

30.512 

96-488 

30.529 

96.540 

30.545 

96.593 

30.561 

96.644 

30.578 

96.695 

30.594 

96.747 

30.610 

96.799 

30.627 

96.850 

30.643 

96.902 

94 

30.659 

96.954 

30.676 

97.005 

30.692 

97.057 

30.708 

97.108 

30.725 

97.160 

30.741 

97.311 

30.757 

97.363 

30.773 

97.314 

30.790 

97.365 

30.806 

97.417 

95 

30.822 

97.468 

30.838 

97.519 

30.854 

97.570 

30.871 

97.633 

30.887 

97.673 

30.903 

97.734 

30.919 

97.775 

30.935 

97.836 

30.952 

97.877 

30.968 

97.929 

96 

30.984 

97.980 

31.000 

98.031 

31.016 

98.083 

31.032 

98.133 

31.048 

98.184 

31.064 

98.334 

31.081 

98.385 

31.097 

98.326 

31.113 

98.387 

31.129 

98.438 

97 

31.145 

98.489 

31.161 

98.539 

31.177 

98.590 

31.193 

98.641 

31.209 

98.691 

31.225 

98.743 

31.241 

98.793 

31.257 

98.843 

31.273 

98.894 

31.289 

98.944 

98 

31.305 

98.995 

31.321 

99.045 

31.337 

99.096 

31.353 

99.146 

31.369 

99.197 

31.385 

99.347 

31.401 

99.398 

31.417 

99.348 

31.432 

99.398 

31.448 

99.448 

99 

31.464 

99.499 

31.480 

99.549 

31.496 

99.599 

31.512 

99.649 

31.528 

99.700 

31.544 

99.750 

31.559 

99.800 

31.575 

99.850 

31.591 

99.900 

31.607 

99.950 


Vl.000 = 31.623 V 10,000 = 100 
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Random Digits 

RANDOM DIGITS 

Table 632 reproduces the first .10,000 random decimal digits from 
The Rand Corporation, A Million Random Digits with 100,000 Normal 
Deviates (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955). A method of using these 
to draw a random sample is described in Sec. 10.9.2. 

A starting digit may be selected by placing the point of a pencil 
blindly on a page that has been chosen by tossing a coin twice, using 
page 632 for two heads, 633 for two tails, 634 for heads then tails, 
and 635 for tails then heads. Let the digit nearest the pencil point and 
the following two digits represent the line number. If these three 
digits are 000, 200, 400, 600, or 800, use line 0. If they are 001, 201, 

. . . , use line 1. In general, subtract the largest whole multiple of 200, 
and use the remainder as the line number. To find the starting digit 
within the line, take the two digits following the three used for the 
line number; if they exceed 50, subtract 50. Thus, the digits 27 or 77 
lead to starting in column 27. 

Having chosen a starting point, it is ordinarily satisfactory to 
read from left to right across lines or down columns, whichever is more 
convenient. An added refinement, helpful when this table is being 
used but a larger one is really needed, is to choose at random a direc¬ 
tion in which to read the digits. Take the next digit, other than 0 or 9, 
after those used for finding the starting line and column. If it is 1, 
read to the right; if 2, to the left; if 3, up; if 4, down; if 5, diagonally 
up and right (northeast); if 6, diagonally up and left (northwest); if 
7, diagonally down and left (southwest); if 8, diagonally down and 
right (southeast). 

Suppose, for example, that the pencil point is nearest to line 42, 
column 8. The digits 406 lead to line 6 (that is, 406 — 400), and the 
digits 96 to column 46 (that is, 96 — 50). With the refinement, 
ordinarily unnecessary, of choosing a direction at random, the next 
digit, 3, leads to reading upward, so the sequence of random digits 0, 
2, 7, 2, 3, 9, 7 is obtained. Here we come to the edge of the table, so 
for more digits we must select a new starting point and direction 



TABLE 632 
10,000 Random Digits 


632 


Line ! Column Number 


No . 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 

0 10097 32533 76520 13586 

1 37542 04805 64894 74296 

2 08422 68953 19645 09303 

3 99019 02529 09376 70715 

4 12807 99970 80157 36147 

5 66065 74717 34072 76850 

6 31060 10805 45571 82406 

7 85269 77602 02051 65692 

8 63573 32135 05325 47048 

9 73796 45753 03529 64778 

10 98520 17767 14905 68607 

11 11805 05431 39808 27732 

12 83452 99634 06288 98083 

13 88685 40200 86507 58401 

14 99594 67348 87517 64969 

15 65481 17674 17468 50950 

16 80124 35635 17727 08015 

17 74350 99817 77402 77214 

18 69916 26803 66252 29148 

19 09893 20505 14225 68514 

20 91499 14523 68479 27686 

21 80336 94598 26940 36858 

22 44104 81949 85157 47954 

23 12550 73742 11100 02040 

24 63606 49329 16505 34484 

25 61196 90446 26457 47774 

26 15474 45266 95270 79953 

27 94557 28573 67897 54387 

28 42481 16213 97344 08721 

29 23523 78317 73208 89837 

30 04493 52494 75246 33824 

31 00549 97654 64051 88159 

32 35963 15307 26898 09354 

33 59808 08391 45427 26842 

34 46058 85236 01390 92286 

35 32179 00597 87379 25241 

86 69234 61406 20117 45204 

17 19565 41430 01758 75379 

38 45155 14938 19476 07246 

39 94864 31994 36168 10851 

40 98086 24826 45240 28404 

' 41 33185 16232 41941 50949 

42 80951 00406 96382 70774 

43 79752 49140 71961 28296 

44 18633 32537 98145 06571 

45 74029 43902 77557 32270 

46 54178 45611 80993 37143 

47 11664 49883 52079 84827 

48 48324 77928 31249 64710 

49 69074 94138 87637 91976 


21-25 

26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41-45 

46-50 

34673 

54876 

80959 

09117 

39292 

74945 

24805 

24037 

20636 

10402 

00822 

91665 

23209 

02560 

15953 

34764 

35080 

33606 

38311 

31165 

88676 

74397 

04436 

27659 

64032 

36653 

98951 

16877 

12171 

76833 

36697 

36170 

65813 

39885 

11199 

29170 

35303 

42614 

86799 

07439 

23403 

09732 

68665 

74818 

73053 

85247 

18623 

88579 

90553 

57548 

28468 

28709 

83491 

25624 

35808 

34282 

60935 

20344 

35273 

88435 

22109 

40558 

60970 

93433 

50500 

73998 

50725 

68248 

29405 

24201 

52775 

67851 

13746 

70078 

18475 

40610 

68711 

77817 

36766 

67951 

90364 

76493 

29609 

11062 

91826 

08928 

93785 

61368 

23478 

34113 

58047 

76974 

73039 

57186 

40218 

16544 

45318 

22374 

21115 

78253 

14385 

53763 

43236 

00210 

45521 

64237 

96286 

02655 

36936 

87203 

76621 

13990 

94400 

56418 

46427 

56788 

96297 

78822 

54382 

14598 

46162 

83554 

94750 

89923 

37089 

20048 

70297 

34135 

53140 

33340 

42050 

82341 

32979 

26575 

57600 

40881 

22222 

06413 

12860 

74697 

96644 

89439 

28707 

25815 

40219 

52563 

43651 

77082 

07207 

31790 

51924 

33729 

65394 

59593 

42582 

60527 

59367 

83848 

82396 

10118 

33211 

59466 

54622 

44431 

91190 

42592 

92927 

45973 

16868 

48767 

03071 

12059 

25701 

46670 

68935 

91416 

26252 

29663 

05522 

82562 

45862 

51025 

61962 

79335 

65337 

12472 

96119 

63896 

54692 

82391 

23287 

29529 

33351 

35462 

77974 

50024 

90103 

39333 

83609 

49700 

13021 

24892 

78565 

20106 

77281 

44077 

93910 

83647 

70617 

42941 

05567 

07007 

86743 

17157 

85394 

11838 

15956 

60000 

18743 

92423 

97118 

96338 

40419 

21585 

66674 

36806 

84962 

85207 

43667 

94543 

59047 

90033 

20826 

69541 

34888 

81553 

01540 

35456 

05014 

51176 

44999 

08896 

39094 

73407 

35441 

31880 

89435 

48581 

88695 

41994 

37548 

73043 

20151 

23387 

25016 

25298 

94624 

61171 

69861 

02591 

74852 

20539 

00387 

59579 

31010 

24674 

05455 

61427 

77938 

91936 

97790 

17119 

52527 

58021 

80814 

51748 

05335 

12969 

56127 

19255 

36040 

90324 

59381 

71539 

09973 

33440 

88461 

23356 

02295 

36870 

32307 

57546 

15020 

09994 

35584 

04401 

10518 

21615 

01848 

76938 
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TABLE 632 (Continued) 
10,000 Random Digits 


Line 

No . 

1-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

Column Number 
21-25 26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41-45 

46-50 

50 

09188 

20097 

32825 

39527 

04220 

86304 

83389 

87374 " 

64278 

58044 

51 

90045 

85497 

51981 

50654 

94938 

81997 

91870 

76150 

68476 

64659 

52 

73189 

50207 

47677 

26269 

62290 

64464 

27124 

67018 

41361 

82760 

53 

75768 

76490 

20971 

87749 

90429 

12272 

95375 

05871 

93823 

43178 

54 

54016 

44056 

66281 

31003 

00682 

27398 

20714 

53295 

07706 

17813 

55 

08358 

69910 

78542 

42785 

13661 

58873 

04618 

97553 

31223 

08420 

56 

28306 

03264 

81333 

10591 

40510 

07893 

32604 

60475 

94119 

01840 

57 

53840 

86233 

81594 

13628 

51215 

90290 

28466 

68795 

77762 

20791 

58 

91757 

53741 

61613 

62269 

50263 

90212 

55781 

76514 

83483 

47055 

59 

89415 

92694 

00397 

58391 

12607 

17646 

48949 

72306 

94541 

37408 

60 

77513 

03820 

86864 

29901 

68414 

82774 

51908 

13980 

72893 

55507 

61 

19502 

37174 

69979 

20288 

55210 

29773 

74287 

75251 

65344 

67415 

62 

21818 

59313 

93278 

81757 

05686 

73156 

07082 

85046 

31853 

38452 

63 

51474 

66499 

68107 

23621 

94049 

91345 

42836 

09191 

08007 

45449 

64 

99559 

68331 

62535 

24170 

69777 

12830 

74819 

78142 

43860 

72834 

65 

33713 

48007 

93584 

72869 

51926 

64721 

58303 

29822 

93174 

93972 

66 

85274 

86893 

11303 

22970 

28834 

34137 

73515 

90400 

71148 

43643 

67 

84133 

89640 

44035 

52166 

73852 

70091 

61222 

60561 

62327 

18423 

68 

56732 

16234 

17395 

96131 

10123 

91622 

85496 

57560 

81604 

18880 

69 

65138 

56806 

87648 

85261 

34313 

65861 

45875 

21069 

85644 

' 47277 

70 

38001 

02176 

81719 

11711 

71602 

92937 

74219 

64049 

65584 

49698 

71 

37402 

96397 

01304 

77586 

56271 

10086 

47324 

62605 

40030 

37438 

72 

97125 

40348 

87083 

31417 

21815 

39250 

75237 

62047 

15501 

29578 

73 

21826 

41134 

47143 

34072 

64638 

85902 

49139 

06441 

03856 

54552 

74 

73135 

42742 

95719 

09035 

85794 

74296 

08789 

88156 

64691 

19202 

75 

07638 

77929 

03061 

18072 

96207 

44156 

23821 

99538 

04713 

66994 

76 

60528 

83441 

07954 

19814 

59175 

20695 

05533 

52139 

61212 

06455 

77 

83596 

35655 

06958 

92983 

05128 

09719 

77433 

53783 

92301 

50498 

78 

10850 

62746 

99599 

10507 

13499 

06319 

53075 

71839 

06410 

19362 

79 

39820 

98952 

43622 

63147 

64421 

80814 

43800 

09351 

31024 

73167 

80 

59580 

06478 

75569 

78800 

88835 

54486 

23768 

06156 

04111 

08408 

81 

38508 

07341 

23793 

48763 

90822 

97022 

17719 

04207 

95954 

49953 

82 

30692 

70668 

94688 

16127 

56196 

80091 

82067 

63400 

05462 

69200 

83 

65443 

95659 

18288 

27437 

49632 

24041 

08337 

65676 

96299 

90836 

84 

27267 

50264 

13192 

72294 

07477 

44606 

17985 

48911 

97341 

30358 

85 

91307 

06991 

19072 

24210 

36699 

53728 

28825 

35793 

28976 

66252 

86 

68434 

94688 

84473 

13622 

62126 

98408 

12843 

82590 

09815 

93146 

87 

48908 

15877 

54745 

24591 

35700 

04754 

83824 

52692 

54130 

55160 

88 

06913 

45197 

42672 

78601 

11883 

09528 

63011 

98901 

14974 

40344 

89 

10455 

16019 

14210 

33712 

91342 

37821 

88325 

80851 

43667 

70883 

90 

12883 

97343 

65027 

61184 

04285 

01392 

17974 

15077 

90712 

26769 

91 

21778 

30976 

38807 

36961 

31649 

42096 

63281 

02023 

08816 

47449 

92 

19523 

59515 

65122 

59659 

86283 

68258 

69572 

13798 

16435 

91529 

93 

67245 

52670 

35583 

16563 

79246 

86686 

76463 

34222 

26655 

90802 

94 

60584 

47377 

075 QQ 

37992 

45134 

26529 

26760 

83637 

41326 

44344 


95 53853 41377 36066 94850 58838 73859 49364 73331 96240 43642 

96 24637 38736 74384 89342 52623 07992 12369 18601 03742 

97 83080 12451 38992 22815 07759 51777 97377 27585 51972 37867 

98 16444 24334 36151 99073 27493 70939 85130 32552 54846 o 47 o 9 

§9 60790 18157 67178 65762 11161 78576 45819 52979 65130 04860 



TABLE 632 (Continued) 
10,000 Random Digits 


634 


Line 

No. 

1-5 6-10 

11-15 16-20 

Column Number 
21-25 26-30 

31-35 36-40 

41-45 

46-50 

100 

03991 10461 

93716 16894 

66083 

24653 

84609 58232 

88618 

19161 

101 

38555 95564 

32886 59780 

08355 

60860 

29735 47762 

71299 

23853 

102 

17546 73704 

92052 46215 

55121 

29281 

59076 07936 

27954 

58909 

103 

32643 52861 

95819 06831 

00911 

98936 

76355 93779 

80863 

00514 

L 04 

69572 68777 

39510 35905 

14060 

40619 

29549 69616 

33564 

60780 

105 

24122 66591 

27699 06494 

14845 

46672 

61958 77100 

90899 

75754 

106 

61196 30231 

92962 61773 

41839 

55382 

17267 70943 

78038 

70267 

107 

30532 21704 

10274 12202 

39685 

23309 

10061 68829 

55986 

66485 

108 

03788 97599 

75867 20717 

74416 

53166 

35208 33374 

87539 

08823 

109 

48228 63379 

85783 47619 

53152 

67433 

35663 52972 

16818 

60311 

110 

60365 94653 

35075 33949 

42614 

29297 

01918 28316 

98953 

73231 

111 

83799 42402 

56623 34442 

34994 

41374 

70071 14736 

09958 

18065 

112 

32960 07405 

36409 83232 

99385 

41600 

11133 07586 

15917 

06253 

113 

19322 53845 

57620 52606 

66497 

68646 

78138 66559 

19640 

99413 

114 

11220 94747 

07399 37408 

48509 

23929 

27482 45476 

85244 

35159 

115 

31751 57260 

68980 05339 

15470 

48355 

88651 22596 

03152 

19121 

116 

88492 99382 

14454 04504 

20094 

98977 

74843 93413 

22109 

78508 

117 

30934 47744 

07481 83828 

73788 

06533 

28597 20405 

94205 

20380 

118 

22888 48893 

27499 98748 

60530 

45128 

74022 84617 

82037 

10268 

119 

78212 16993 

35902 91386 

44372 

15486 

65741 14014 

87481 

37220 

120 

41849 84547 

46850 52326 

34677 

58300 

74910 64345 

19325 

81549 

121 

46352 33049 

69248 93460 

45305 

07521 

61318 31855 

14413 

70951 

122 

11087 96294 

14013 31792 

59747 

67277 

76503 34513 

39663 

77544 

123 

52701 08337 

56303 87315 

16520 

69676 

11654 99893 

02181 

68161 

124 

57275 36898 

81304 48585 

68652 

27376 

92852 55866 

88448 

03584 

125 

20857 73156 

70284 24326 

79375 

95220 

01159 63267 

10622 

48391 

126 

15633 84924 

90415 93614 

33521 

26665 

55823 47641 

86225 

31704 

127 

92694 48297 

39904 02115 

59589 

49067 

66821 41575 

49767 

04037 

128 

77613 19019 

88152 00080 

20554 

91409 

96277 48257 

50816 

97610 

129 

38688 32486 

45134 63545 

59404 

72059 

43947 51680 

43852 

59693 

130 

25163 01889 

70014 15021 

41290 

67312 

71857 15957 

68971 

11403 

131 

65251 07629 

37239 33295 

05870 

01119 

92784 26340 

18477 

65622 

132 

36815 43625 

18637 37509 

82444 

99005 

04921 73701 

14707 

93997 

133 

64397 11692 

05327 82162 

20247 

81759 

45197 25332 

83745 

22567 

134 

04515 25624 

95096 67946 

48460 

86558 

15191 18782 

16930 

33361 

135 

83761 60873 

43253 84145 

60833 

25983 

01291 41349 

20368 

07126 

136 

14387 06345 

80854 09279 

43529 

06318 

38384 74761 

41196 

37480 

137 

51321 92246 

80088 77074 

88722 

56736 

66164 49431 

66919 

31678 

138 

72472 00008 

80890 18002 

94813 

31900 

54155 83436 

35352 

54131 

139 

05466 55306 

93128 18464 

74457 

90561 

72848 11834 

79982 

68416 

140 

39528 72484 

82474 25593 

48545 

35247 

18619 13674 

18611 

19241 

141 

81616 18711 

53342 44276 

75122 

11724 

74627 73707 

58319 

15997 

142 

07586 16120 

82641 22820 

92904 

13141 

32392 19763 

61199 

67940 

143 

90767 04235 

13574 17200 

69902 

63742 

78464 22501 

18627 

90872 

144 

40188 28193 

29593 88627 

94972 

11598 

62095 36787 

00441 

58997 

145 

34414 82157 

86887 55087 

19152 

00023 

12302 80783 

32624 

68691 

146 

63439 75363 

44989 16822 

36024 

00867 

76378 41605 

65961 

73488 

147 

67049 09070 

93399 45547 

94458 

74284 

05041 49807 

20288 

34060 

148 

79495 04146 

52162 90286 

54158 

34243 

46978 35482 

59362 

95938 

149 

91704 30552 

04737 21031 

75051 

93029 

47665 64382 

99782 

93478 



TABLE 632 (Continued) 
10,000 Random Digits 


635 


Line 

No. 

1-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

Column N umber 
21-25 26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41-45 

150 

94015 

46874 

32444 

48277 

59820 

96163 

64654 

25843 

41145 

151 

74108 

88222 

88570 

74015 

25704 

91035 

01755 

14750 

48968 

152 

62880 

87873 

95160 

59221 

22304 

90314 

72877 

17334 

39283 

153 

11748 

12102 

80580 

41867 

17710 

59621 

06554 

07850 

73950 

154 

17944 

05600 

60478 

03343 

25852 

58905 

57216 

39618 

49856 

155 

66067 

42792 

95043 

52680 

46780 

56487 

09971 

59481 

37006 

156 

54244 

91030 

45547 

70818 

59849 

96169 

61459 

21647 

87417 

157 

30945 

57589 

31732 

57260 

47670 

07654 

46376 

25366 

94746 

158 

69170 

37403 

86995 

90307 

94304 

71803 

26825 

05511 

12459 

159 

08345 

88975 

35841 

85771 

08105 

59987 

87112 

21476 

14713 

160 

27767 

43584 

85301 

88977 

29490 

69714 

73035 

41207 

74699 

161 

13025 

14338 

54066 

15243 

47724 

66733 

47431 

43905 

31048 

162 

80217 

36292 

98525 

24335 

24432 

24896 

43277 

58874 

11466 

163 

10875 

62004 

90391 

61105 

57411 

06368 

53856 

30743 

08670 

164 

54127 

57326 

26629 

19087 

24472 

88779 

30540 

27886 

61732 

165 

60311 

42824 

37301 

42678 

45990 

43242 

17374 

52003 

70707 

166 

49739 

71484 

92003 

98086 

76668 

73209 

59202 

11973 

02902 

167 

78626 

51594 

16453 

94614 

39014 

97066 

83012 

09832 

25571 

168 

66692 

13986 

99837 

00582 

81232 

44987 

09504 

96412 

90193 

169 

44071 

28091 

07362 

97703 

70447 

42537 

98524 

97831 

65704 

170 

41468 

85149 

49554 

17994 

14924 

39650 

95294 

00556 

70481 

171 

94559 

37559 

49678 

53119 

70312 

05682 

66986 

34099 

74474 

172 

41615 

70360 

64114 

58660 

90850 

64618 

80620 

51790 

11436 

173 

50273 

93113 

41794 

86861 

24781 

89683 

55411 

85667 

77535 

174 

41396 

80504 

90670 

08289 

40902 

05069 

95083 

06783 

28102 

175 

25807 

24260 

71529 

78920 

72682 

07385 

90726 

57166 

98884 

176 

06170 

97965 

88302 

98041 

21443 

41808 

68984 

83620 

89747 

177 

60808 

54444 

74412 

81105 

01176 

28838 

36421 

16489 

18059 

178 

80940 

44893 

10408 

36222 

80582 

71944 

92638 

40333 

67054 

179 

19516 

90120 

46759 

71643 

13177 

55292 

21036 

82808 

77501 

£80 

49386 

54480 

23604 

23554 

21785 

41101 

91178 

10174 

29420 

181 

06312 

88940 

15995 

69321 

47458 

64809 

98189 

81851 

29651 

182 

60942 

00307 

11897 

92674 

40405 

68032 

96717 

54244 

10701 

183 

92329 

98932 

78284 

46347 

71209 

92061 

39448 

93136 

25722 

184 

77936 

63574 

31384 

51924 

85561 

29671 

58137 

17820 

22751 

185 

38101 

77756 

11657 

13897 

95889 

57067 

47648 

13885 " 

70669 

186 

39641 

69457 

91339 

22502 

92613 

89719 

11947 

56203 

19324 

187 

84054 

40455 

99396 

63680 

67667 

60631 

69181 

96845 

38525 

188 

47468 

03577 

57649 

63266 

24700 

71594 

14004 

23153 

69249 

189 

43321 

31370 

28977 

23896 

76479 

68562 

62342 

07589 

08899 

190 

64281 

61826 

18555 

64937 

13173 

33365 

78851 

16499 

87064 

191 

66847 

70495 

32350 

02985 

86716 

38746 

26313 

77463 

55387 

192 

72461 

33230 

21529 

5^24 

92581 

02262 

78438 

66276 

18396 

193 

21032 

91050 

13058 

16218 

12470 

56500 

15292 

76139 

59526 

194 

95362 

67011 

06651 

16136 

01016 

00857 

55018 

56374 

35824 

195 

49712 

97380 

10404 

55452 

34030 

60726 

75211 

10271 

36633 

196 

58275 

61764 

97586 

54716 

50259 

46345 

87195 

46092 

26787 

197 

89514 

11788 

68224 

23417 

73959 

76145 

30342 

40277 

11049 

198 

15472 

50669 

48139 

36732 

46874 

37088 

73465 

09819 

58869 

V99 

12120 

86124 

51247 

44302 

60883 

52109 

21437 

36786 

49226 


46-50 


42820 

38603 

04149 

79552 

99326 

22186 

17198 

49580 

91314 

71181 

09310 

56699 

16082 

84741 

75454 

70214 

33250 

77628 

79568 

09514 

06905 

20740 

38072 

99892 

57816 

08583 

98882 

51061 

16067 

97427 

90438 

84215 

41393 

08564 

36518 

93406 

20504 

11600 

05747 

05985 

13075 

72681 

73538 

52113 

71708 

68424 

60939 

72049 

35220 

77837 





Index 


Ability to answer, 152 
Abscissa, 525 

Absolute deviation, 146, 217, 247 
Absolute differences, 146, 217, 
247 

Absolute frequencies, 184, 195 
Acceptable quality level, 496 
Acceptance inspection, 409, 495, 
496, 512 

Acceptance number, 513 
Accidents, 91, 96, 162 
Accounting, 10, 66, 243, 494, 495 
Accuracy of data (See Measure¬ 
ment error) 

Achilles’ heel, 300 
Adams, John, 81 
Addition rule, 324 
Adjustment, of averages, 290 
continuity, 372-5, 378, 381, 
427, 611 

Administration, 494 
Admirals, 410 
Adults, education of, 194 
Advertising, 18, 169 
Age, 145-6 
clustering of, 138 
distribution of, 30, 266, 319 
and illiteracy, 273, 275 
of readmission, mental hospi¬ 
tals, 36 

Age-specific rates, 30 
Agriculture, 11, 192, 359 
Agronomy, 11 
Aided recall, 153 
Air attack, 70 
Air Force, 154 

Airplanes, accidents of, 169, 321 
flight times of, 265 
losses of, 19, 70 
passenger weights on, 414, 464 
reservations on, 495 
Alabama, University of, 310 
Alcoholism, 91, 92 
Algebra, interpretation of, 221 
Alger Per rill and Co., 95 
All-star baseball games, 590 
Allen, Sue, xiii 
Allowance for error, 26 
for uncertainty, 27 
Alsop, Joseph and Stewart, 96 
Alternative hypothesis, 33, 391-3, 
399, 402, 408, 414, 420 
Alumni, 78, 79, 90, 530 
Ambiguity, 153, 158, 160 
American Cancer Society, 287, 
305 y 

American Civil Liberties Union, 
71 


American Institute of Public 
Opinion, 84 

American Iron and Steel Insti¬ 
tute, 87 

American League, 589 
American Society for Quality 
Control, 495 

American Statistical Association, 
204, 207, 495 

Ammunition performance, 311 
Amputations, 91 
Analysis of variance, 422, 425, 
440, 591, 609 
by ranks, 599, 601 
relation to control charts, 500 
Analytical statistics, 7, 182 
Angular measures, 82 
Animals, dimensions of, 360 
Animal populations, 26 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 299 
Annapolis, Maryland, 410 
Anomalies, 276 
Anthropology, 7, 410 
Anthropometry, 11 
Antibiotics, 93 

Appearance and year in college, 
277, 280, 319 
Aptitude examinations, 24 
Arabic language, 69 
Arcaro, Eddie, 146, 148 
Archaeology, 11, 27 
Area sampling, 489 
Arithmetic, 411 
errors in, 81, 405 
teaching of, 411 
Arithmetic mean (See Mean) 
Arithmetic scale, 87 
Arizona, 78, 238 
Arkansas, 485 
Armed Forces, 75 
Army, Canadian, 46 
U. S., 19, 46, 162, 351, 566, 584 
Army Medical Nutrition Labora¬ 
tory, 46 

Army Physical Fitness Test, 49, 
53, 58 

Array, 173, 177 
Art criticism, 7 
Arteriosclerotic psychoses, 43 
Asce, M„ 568, 585, 586 
Ascorbic acid, 46 
ASN (See Average sample num¬ 
ber) 

Assets-to-liabilities ratio, 238 
Assignable causes, 111, 112, 123 
Association, 78, 196, 203, 237, 
268, 284, 301 (See also 
Correlation) 


Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 91 
Astronomy, 7, 11 
Athens, Greece, 215 
Atomic energy, 11 
Atomic explosions, 27 
Attitudes, 11, 23, 119, 149, 152, 
209, 262, 411 
Attributes, 149 
Auditing, 10, 243 
Australia, 79 
Authors’ heights, 363-4 
Authorship, 28 

Automobiles, 92, 148, 227, 304, 
485, 587 (See also Cadillac; 
Chevrolet; Ford; Plymouth) 
accidents of, 91, 96 
per family, 360 
insurance of, 329 
licenses of, 330 
overheated, 8 

owners and non-owners of, 430 
production of, 132, 147 
purchases of, 278, 410 
registrations Of , 66 
Averages, 125, 127, 177, 211, 226, 
228, 236, 239, 240, 244 (See 
also Mean; Median) 
adjustment of 290 
comparison of , 241 
interpretation of, 237 
shortcut test of, 593 
shortcut test of differences 
between two, 594 
standardized, 290 
Average deviation, 247 
Average sample number, 498, 516 
Average statistician, 83 

Balanced experiments, 482 
Bar charts, 191, 199 
Barlow’s Tables, 235, 592, 617 
Bartky, Walter, 338 
Baseball, 161, 258, 322, 323, 360, 
523, 590 

Battan, Louis J., 56 
Batting averages, 258, 360 
Battle of Britain, 70 
BCG vaccination, 479 
B-complex vitamins, 46 
Beads, 102 
Beds, danger in, 75 
Before-and-after data, 51, 54, 420 
Belgian attitudes, 24 
Bell Telephone System, 19 
Bengal, 489 
Bennett, James, 90 
Berkeley, California, 277 
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Index 

Berkson, Joseph, 287, 305, 530 
Between-group variance, 425 
Bias, 48, 58, 367, 445, 469 
Bienaym6, J., 509 
Bimodality, 213 

Binomial distribution, ix, 347, 
348, 351, 352, 379, 382, 610, 
616 

negative, 444 
tables of, 592 

Binomial population, 103, 347, 
358, 360, 378 
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